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2nd. Child Marriage in Mysore The Mysoro Legislature rejected by 31 votes to 
17 a non-official motion for leave to Introduce a Bill to restrain the solemnization 
of child marriages in Mysore State. 

3rd. Shahidganj Qurdwara Affair:—tit 8 o’clock in the evening 2,000 Muslims 
armod with ‘dandas’ and iron rods appeared before the Qurdwara, in which equal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpans woro congregated to protect tho Qurdwara 
and ohallonges wore exchanged. Tho City Magistrate ana high police officers 
hurried to the spot and dispersed the crowd after a mild lathi charge (the first 
since the trouble began). Tho mounted and othor police controlled tho situation. 

4th. The Viceroy visits quake area Eis Exoollenoy the Viceroy and party 
proceeded to Quetta by special train. At Mastung, they were reoeived by the 
Khan of Kalat Tu whoso company they saw the ruins caused by the earthquako. 
The Viceroy granted interviews to representatives of Hindu, Moslem, Sikh and 
othor communities and acquainted himself with their difficulties. His Excellency 
visited tho refugees' oarap. At a review of troops, the Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during the earthquake. 

Bengal Congressman sentenced : —Dr. Indra Naraln Son Gupta was Sentenced 
to two yonrs’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedition. Dr. Sen Gupta was 
the General Secretary of tho Bongal Congress Nationalist Party. The charge was 
in connection with a speech delivered bv him at a public meeting at Deshaoandhn 
Park, Calcutta, on April 6, to celebrate the National Week. 

5th. Fire Havoc in Abbottabad :—A fire whioh broke out In a sweetmeat shop in 
Abbottabad spread with such rapidity that in a few hours, the whole of the 
Indian bazaar area was destroyed including a Muslim mosque and a Hindu temple. 

7th. Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities :—The dispute between the 
Madras and Bombay Universities over the recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amioable eolation in September 1934, was now renowod with 
the result that tho Roglstrar of the Bombay University announced that stndonts 
from tho Madras Unlvorsity seeking admission into Bombay would not get final 
eligibility certificates. They would havo to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which woro in 
progress botwoon the two Universities, succeeded or failed. 

8th. Sir T. B. Sapru on Unemployment “I think that a great deal can be done 
and ought to bo done to relieve educated unemployment in this country," said 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who arrived in Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 
how other countries were tackling the question of unemployment. Sir Tej, it will 
be remombored, is the Chairman -of* the Unemployment Commltteo appointed by 
the U. P. Government As a result of his tour, ho had colloctod valuable 
materials both In England and Europe. In' England, the Board of Education and 
tho Ministry of Labour rondered him valuable assistance. At the Leagne of 
Nations, he was able to got an advance copy of tho report on tho question of 
unemployment to bo placed before the League from Dr. Ktocsoclgg. Every 
country suppliod him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore: Shahidganj Qurdwara Sequel In view of tho 
sorious communal disturbance, a curfew order was promulgated in Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p. m. till 5-30 a m. Elovon 
arrests wore made, whon a crowd was dispersed near tho Kotwalt by lathi charge. 
The city bazzars were closed In panic. Armed parties patrolled tho ofty. Preventive 
measures woro reportod from mofussll contrcs also, In viow of tho widespread com¬ 
munal feeling. Tho situation took a gravo complexion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with stavos camo via Delhi Gate and attempted to forco a way through 

3 
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the cordons of Police towards the Gurdwara, where the Mosque was being 
demolished. Reserves were at once called out to hold back the orowd who were 
beating their chests shouting “AlIah-o-Akbar, Ya Ali.” Practically, ail important 
police officers including two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, the Senior 
superintendent of Police, Inspectors, District and other Magistrates were on duty 
on the spot, H. E. the Governor visited the oity Kotwali, situated near the 
Gurdwara. 

11th. Bengal Governor on Terrorism :—His Excellency, the Governor of. Bengal 
addressing the police parade at Dacca referring to terrorism said that the situation 
to-day was certainly better—a good deal better than it was two or three years 
ago. Despite efforts that had oeen made to diminish the number of outrages, 
the terrorist virus was still active and malignant. Continuing Sir John Anderson 
said that an experiment was being tried of the return of detenus in greater 
numbers "to their homes in cases where responsible committees of non-officials 
were willing to exercise superintendence over them. He added. “Government 
have in contemplation other means by which it may be possible to give detenus 
under proper security a chance to qualify themselves for occupations and to 
show that they mean to be good citizens.” Sir John further said that there 
could be no Blackening of the pressure until Government were satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon had been abandoned. “I therefore call on the 
police to continue to do their utmost to unearth and break up the seoret organi¬ 
sations and I trust that the public will in their own interests play their parts?’ 

14th, Another Shock at Quetta t—An earthquake shock of severe intensity, accom¬ 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about fifteen seconds was felt in Quetta 
at about 11 o’clock in the morning. Clouds of dust shot up the Chiltan Mountain. 
The shock rocked the city with great intensity, and one of the walls in the Race 
Course whioh withstood the previous shook was now levelled. Some of the 
residents, who clung to the ill-fated city determined on salvage of their belongings 
before leaving Quetta, evacuated the city after the shook. 

15th. Situation in Lahore The District Magistrate, Lahore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144, Cr. P. 0. prohibiting meetings to disouss any matter conneoted 
with the demolition of the Shahidganj mosque within the limi ts of the Lahore 
district for a period of one month with effect from to-day. A meeting of Muslims 
was held in the Municipal gardens outside the Mochi cate on the 14th July and 
thousands of 'Muslims wearing blue shirts gathered. Maulana Zafarali Khan ex¬ 
horted Muslims to unite under the Islamic banner for the restoration of the 
mosque. A council of action was formed with Maulana Zafarali Khan as ‘dictator.’ 
Subsequently, Maulana Zafarali Khan and four others were arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and externed. 

16th. Benaal Delimitation Committee's Report 1 The Interim report of the Pro¬ 
vincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies was pub¬ 
lished. Under the Communal Award 117 Muhammadan and 78 General seats were 
allotted to Bengal Of the 78 General seats one was to go to the Hillmen’s constituen¬ 
cy in the Darjeeling area. Of the 77 seats 30 were allocated to the depressed 
classes by the Poona Pact. 47 seats therefore remained to be allocated. The Com¬ 
mittee decided that 17 General urban seats should be allotted to Calcutta and other 
urban areas coming within the scope of the Bengal Municipal Aot. The existing 
number of Muhammadan urban seats should bo maintained and 111 rural Muha¬ 
mmadan seats should be allocated on a population basis. On this basis, to take 
only one instance, Mymensingh will have 15 rural Muhammadan Beats as against 
2 General seats 1 

20th. Situation in Lahore : Moslems Fired upon :—Fresh trouble broke out in 
Lahore to-day. Large crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from the beginning a 
violent attitude to the police. Despite charges by the police and the mounted police 
they refused to disperse except temporarily. Firing beoame neoessary on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse the crowds failed and after a warning had 
been issued by the Magistate The number of killed was reported not to exceed ten. 
The situation was subsequently brought under control. An order under Section 144, Or. 
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P. 0. was promulgated by the District Magistrate to be effective iu Lahore 
district for one month, prohibiting an assembly of five or more persons in further¬ 
ance of that purpose. Throe Muslims who were arrested on July 16 at the Shahi 
mosque for delivering speeches in contravention of the Government orders were 
sentenced to an aggregate term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 75 each. 

22nd. Situation in Lahore The communal situation at Lahore considerably 
improved, and the roads in the vioinity of the Kotwali which had previously been 
filled with people were devoid of even small groups. The Moslems, however, held 
a mass meeting at the Wazirkhan mosque. The speeches were, it was understood, 
temporate enough, but the trend of tho discussions appeared to be that they have 
decided to -resort to sending jatlias to the Shahidgauj mosque and, if these were 
aiTested, to send other jathas. A Punjab Government communique statod that the 
situation was now under control, but in view of the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outsido entoring Lahore, necessary steps were taken to reinforce the troops 
and police. 

23rd. Seven Moslem jathas who openly deDed an official ban at Lahore were imme¬ 
diately sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment and fined. 

26tb. Mr. Sarat Bose Released : —Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was a State pri¬ 
soner from February ■ 1992 under Regulation III of 1818, was released uncondi¬ 
tionally. Mr. Bose was staying at the bedside of his ailing mother at Calcutta 
when the Deputy Commissioner of police, Southern Division, called and his first 
request was whether ho could go to the High Court. Permission was readily given 
despite the absence of the formal order of release. Mr. Bose immediately proceed¬ 
ed to the High Court where he was warmly welcomed by friends. 

28th. Madras City Political Conference The Madras City Political Conference 
was held at tho Congress House, Royapettah, under tho presidentship of Mr. 0. 
Ramalinga Reddi. The conference passed resolutions opining that the Madras City 
Municipal Act Amending Bill was disappointing and reactionary, recommending to 
the Congress to frame a detailed scheme according to the Karachi programme, 
and recommending that the ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices be removed. 
The Conference also demanded the dissolution of the Madras Council “as it has 
outlived its normal period of time and is hopelessly unrepresentative.” 

30th. India Bill Debate in Commons 'When the House of Commons assembled 

to discuss the amendments made to the India Bill by the Upper House, Mr" 
Winston Churchill suggested that there should be a general discussion on the 
effect of the Peers' amendments, but the Speaker suggested that the amendments 
should be taken separately. The House agreed to this, and before it rose the 
only changes made in the Bill as adopted by the Lords were five drafting 
alterations. These would be considered by the House of Lords on August 1. The 
Royal Assent on August 2. During the discussion on direct election Secretary 
to the Council of State—amendment to Clause 290—Mr. R. A. Butler (Under 
of State for India) explained the effect of the change introduced in the 
House of Lords “where there had been, on the whole, general agreement with 
regard to the weakness of the original plan.” Mr. Winston Churchill commenting, 
twitted the Government and suggested that they had “caved m in ordor to 
placate the Liborals.” He added that he did not doubt that “the whole Bill was 
nonoy-oombed with equally unsound devices.” The Lords’ amendment involving 
the principle of direct election to tho Council of State was agreed to without a 
division alter Mr. Issao Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. Wardlaw-Milne 
and Lord Eustace Percy had spoken on it. 

31st. Detenus in Bengal Replying to a question in the Bengal Council, to-day, 
tho Home Member submitted a statement which showed that there were 80 detenus 
in jail, 1.4G3 in detention cams, 764 in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 home domiciled and one confined in a sanatorium. There were 229 
terrorist prisoners in tho Andamans from the -Province. Replying to a supple¬ 
mentary question, he said that the Government contemplated sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Andamans. 
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Congress Acceptance of Office :—The Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress came to the conclusion that it was too early at present to decide 
whether Congressmen should accept offices under the new India Constitution. 


AUGUST 1935 


1st Congress & Indian States The Congress Working Committee defined Congress 
policy towardB Indian Btates and States subjects. 

4lb. Police fire on Mob in Bihar Five were killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hindu mob, which attempted to invade a Muslim place of wor¬ 
ship in the village of Phenhera, district Champaran, on the oooasion of 
Mauavir Jhanda celebration. In all 30 rounds were fired and 12 were hit 
The incident was the climax of several days’ oommunol tension caused by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession. Fearing 
trouble on the occasion of the celebrations, officials intervened beforehand ana 
secured a compromise regarding the route. But the Hindus were alleged to have 
violated the terms of the compromise and attempted to attack the “idgah.” Find- . 
ing that the mob, which numbered 3,000, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, the Bub-Divisional Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed police to open fire. 


5th. Joint Labour Board :— An Important step in the direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in the country was taken by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation whloh was 
held at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, the above Conference changed its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed on Executive. 


Democratic 8uaraj Party A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. 8. Aney were enrolled as members of the 
party end Dr. Moonie was elected to the central council in place of the late Mr. 
Earandlkar. Mr. Eelkar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of the 
Party till the next annual meeting. The draft manifesto, which had been prepared 
after consulting Messrs. M. S. Aney, N. C. Kelkar, B. S. Moonje, Jamnadas Mehta, 
L. B. Bbopatkar, G. A. Ogale and others, was then read and disoussed. With 
certain changes, the manifesto was finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Kelkar and Aney should approach the executive committee of the National Party, 
with the draft to see whether the two parties could join together to form an All - 
India Party. It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations Bhould be 
put for sanction before the annual meeting which would be held in the first week of 
October in Khandesh. . 


Calcutta Europeans in Reforms The need for further organization by the 
European community in view of the coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of the Calcutta Braoh of the European Association. 


6th. Viceroy Designate of India The Marquess of Linlithgow was 
to sucoeed His Exoellenoy Lord 'Willingdon as Viceroy, when the latter’s 
office expires in April next. 

7th. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for being membels of an unlaw¬ 
ful assembly at Lahore. . “ 

The work of the police daring the Lahore disturbances was praised by the Gov¬ 
ernor at a special parade. 3 w 

residents^? fiSgSft. ^ Bt on a obar G° of assaulting several Hindu 
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The Madras Council rejected a proposal that the clause providing for the oath of 
allegiance by councillors be deleted from the Bill amending the Madras City 
Municipal Act. 

9th. The committees of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce Interviewed the Revenue Members In connexion with Ine¬ 
qualities in income-tax administration. 

10th. Benda Riot—Official regret :—Mr. K. P. Panda’s adjournment motion regarding 
the sorious riot, arson and murder by soldiers of the King’s Regiment at village 
Benda near Jnbbnlpore in tho course of which one villager died and 13 others 
were injured, was carried in the C. P. Council after noarly 2 hours’ discussion. 
Regret was expressed on behalf of the Government for trio occurrence _ and an 
assurance was given to the effeot that both the Civil and Military authorities wore 
doing their best to bring the guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was restored in Lahore and British troops were withdrawn from all areas 
except the Gurdwara. 

A new all-India Party was formed at Bombay to unite the nationalist forces 
in India. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods were reported from several parts of the Punjab 

. where rail and road traffic had been suspended. 

11th. Protests against the retrenchment measures adopted by the postal authorities 
were made at the annual session of the All-India Postal and R. M. 8. Conference 
hold at Allahabad. 

12th. The Governor of Bengal dealt with the water-hyacinth problem whon at - ] 
Rajshahi be gave a joint reply. 

The Bengal Development Bill, which aimed at improving the rural areas, was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Striking tributes to the memory of the late Sir Devaprosad Sarbadhicary wore 
paid by the Calcutta Corporation and the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Owing to incessant rain several collieries at Jharla were flooded. 

13th. Widespread Flood Havoc in Bengal :—Torrential rain In the Chota Nagpur 
hills was responsible for grave floods in South-West Bengal where widespread 
havoo had been done. The Damodar river, which was responsible for the devasta¬ 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten¬ 
ing the fertile plains through which it flowed. Burdwon was the chief sufforer, 
the low-lying areas of the town being eight feet under water._ This was due to the 
embankment being breaohed in three places. Railway services were suspended, 
road communications interrupted and numerous huts swept away. No loss of lifo 
was reported, according to an offioial statement, but unofficial reports said that several 
fatalities occurred in the Burdwan distriot due to the collapse of some huts. 

A reassuring sign, however, was the drop in the water level of the Damodar at 
Raniganj and there were indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood in Punjab :—North India too, was in the grip of floods, the Ravi, Chonnb 
and other. rivers being in spate. Seventeen persons were drowned whon a boat 
collapsed in the Ravi at Lahore, while at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris when his house collapsed. Gujranwala, in the Punjab, was in imminent dan¬ 
ger of further flooding. 

I4th. Flood Havoc in other Provinces :—Railway traffic was considerably dis¬ 
organised by the floods in Bihar and Bengal and certain trains were diverted 
via tho main East Indian Railway line. Reports from the affected areas revealed a 
markod improvement in the situation, the Damodar river level having dropped 
appreciably. A short-notice question in the Bengal Council elicltod the 
fact that the innundated areas in Burdwan town were then practioally dry. At 
Tarakcswar, the Hindus' sacred oity, flood water entered tho precinots of tho 
temple thero but not tho palace. An unconfirmed messago saia that tho railway 
embankment was in danger. Heavy rain was reported to have fallen in tho Chittagong 
district whoro a village had been submerged by the flooding of two rivers. Floods 
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also oocurred in Assam and Burma. In Northern India the river Ravi rose still 
further, and precautions to deal with any emergenoy were taken by the authorities 
at Shahdara, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for the delimitation of Benpal 
constituencies under the new constitution, were expressed in the Bengal Legislative 
OounoiL 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber drew Government's attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

15th. Villagers in the flood-affected areas of the Burdwan district were faced with 
famine and relief measures were started by the Government. _ 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal consti¬ 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Council. _ . 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a train crashed into his oar at a 
level crossing in Germany. 


16th. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr. P. Banerjee to 
abolish the system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Baneriee's 
proposals for the registration of medioal practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 


17th, All India Journalists' Conference The All-India Journalists’ Conference 
was held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, M. L. C., 
Chief Editor, “The Leader”, {Allahabad. The Conference' urged the abolition of 
Indian States Protection Aot, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Aot and Press 
Emergency Act, objected to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Press censorship. An official resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejeoted by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. After passing a compre¬ 
hensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, recommending 
reoruitment of staff of different newspapers from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, the Conference deoided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated 
to the All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the Peshawar border 
necessitated air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,000. 

Nine policemen who had been involved in a clash with Moslems were sent for 
trial at IDacca 

A protest against the Press Laws was made at the Third All-India Press Con¬ 
ference in Calcutta. 

The C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report on the delimitation of constituencies 
under the new constitution was discussed m the C. P. legislative Counoil, 


18th. Mr. Sri Prakash who presided over an All-India Reception Committee 
meeting at Lucknow, was obliged to deolare the meeting null and void. 

The All-India Press Conference protested at Government’s “competition” with 
pnvate-owned newspapers. 


19th. AnU-Terrortst Conference :—The first Anti-Terrori6t Conference under non- 
omcial auspices was held at Dacca, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda presiding. 
Kosolutaons condemning terrorist outragOB, and offering full co-operetion to the 
Oovernment for the eradication of the evil were adopted. The Conference 
suggested to the Government to take immediate steps to provide more employment 
for Bengalis to relieve the tension resulting from widespread unemployment. 

The Bengal Counoil considered a number of non-offioial measures including the 
Jtace-course Betting Bill. 


in Ben oal The annual expenditure on detenus for the 
period W88 revealed in the Bengal Legislative Council. The figures 

were Rs. l925-26...47,059, 1926-27...1,19,034, 1927-28...1,38,159, , 1928-29... 
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50,976, 1929-30...2,211, 1930-31...1,50,877, 1931-32...9,69,945, 1932-33...13,15,622, 
1933-34.,.19,77,340, 1934-35...21,46,527. Figures for the upkeep and maintenance 
of detention camps from the time of their establishment were given as 


Buxa 


1931-32 

Rs. 

2,93,701 

1934-35 

Rs. 

1,49,254 

Hijli 


2,97,642 

3,04,000 

Berhampore 


142.716 

4,23,243 

Deoli 

M. 

62,&9 

7,08,490 


A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to inquire into the working 
of the Co-operative Department was lost in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The people in Burdwan district were in great distress owing to the havoo wrought 
by the recent floods and thousands were living on palm trees. 

2lit. Indian Chambers of Commerce and Glass Industry :—The Government of 
India repliod to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce letter con¬ 
cerning the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the glass industry. “The 
Government of India, while of the opinion that no good object would be served by 
discussing in detail the various arguments put forward by your committee, em¬ 
phatically repudiate as entirely false the suggestion that their actions and decisions 
were in any way influenced by consideration of the probable effects of granting 
protection on the interests represented by Imperial Chemical Industries or any 
other companies concerned with the import of chemicals into India.” 

22nd. Empire Parliamentary Conference The woFk of, the Empire Parliamentary 
Association's Conference was described in an interview by Sir Abdnr Radim, 
President of the Assembly, on his return to India yesterday. Sir Abdnr said that 
the conference provided an excellent opportunity for representatives of various 
countries coming into intimate contact and exchanging views on economic 
questions affeoting the British Empire. As the main object of the conference was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions were passed. The concensus of 
opinion among the delegates representing various countries of the British Empire 
appeared to be that the parliamentary form of government was the best, inspite 
of recent happenings in certain European countries which had made certain people 
doubt the efficiency of the Parliamentary form of Government The Indian delega¬ 
tion supported the parliamentary form of government 

25th. Communal Rioting at Secunderabad :—Three persons were killed and 88 
injured as a result of the communal riot which broke out in Secnnderabad on 
Friday night following a dispute between Hindus and Moslems over a Rathjatra 
prooession near a mosque. Armed police pickets were guarding the town, and a 
company of the North Staffordshire Regiment was ordered to hold itself in readi¬ 
ness in case of emergency. Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by the Hyderabad State Police prevented a large number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Seounderabad limits. 

An agitation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bengal was launched at a meeting held in Calcutta. 

26th. Bengal Public Security Bill The Bengal Legislative Council passed without 
a division the Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill with the non-official 
amendment limiting the life of the Bill for three years instead of five years as 
originally proposed. The object of the Bill which replaces the Bengal Public 
Security Aot of 1932, whon it lapses on December 31 next, was to confer special 
power on the looal Government to enable them in case of emergency to combat 
the activities subversive of law and order and prejudicial to puolio security, for 
the suppression of which the ordinary powers of the Government were inadequate. 

An atmosphere of calm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were received of 
a few stray assaults in some of the main streets. 

27th. A statement on the flood situation in Bnrdwan and tho relief measures adopt¬ 
ed by the Government] was made in the Bengal Counoil. 
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Mr. Sarat Chandra Boee was accorded a civic reception by the Calontta Cor¬ 
poration In the Town Hall. . 

Acute distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
of Bengal bat the situation In Assam was more reassuring. 

28tfc. Future of Bengal Detenus :—The action whloh the Bengal Government 
intended to take to make the detenus “see the error of their ways and to become 
useful citizens,” was outlined by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
when he addressed the members of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Govern¬ 
ment, said His Excellency, had decided upon giving to carefully selootod detenus, 
at the expense of the State, a training which would enable them to assist In 
developing the natural resources of the oountry both to their own profit and to 
the advantage of the country at large. It was proposed, oontinuod the Governor, 
to train such detenus in those forms of agriculture—fruit-farming, kitchen 
gardening and the like—“in which there Is scope for the Intelligence and orga¬ 
nizing power of the bhadralok youth which have hitherto been negleoted.” On 
the industrial side training would be given In the manufacture of articles which 
would yield a fair profit and at the same time help to make the provlnoe self- 
sufficient At the end of the period of training these detenus would bo releasod, 
said Bir John Anderson, provided their conduct and their general attitude had 
boen found to be satisfactory. The Governor made it clear, however, that the 
Government could never agree to a general release of detenus. “On previous 
occasions when terrorism has been brought under control detenus who wore hold 
in custody as a preventive measure were Bet at large. Within a short time of 
their release terrorist activity broke out again, and It was found that it was the 
released detenus who had been most active in reviving the movement. 


SEPTEMBER 1935. 

lrt. Indian Sympathy with Abyssinia A mass meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Bombay Congress 8oolallst Party, In the Jlnnah Hail, to observe the f All- 
Indla Abyssinia Day." Mr. Yusuf Meheraily presided. A resolution extending 
fraternal feelings to Abysslnlans, condemning the aggression of Italian “Imperialism 0 
and offering greetings to Abysslnlans on their bold doclslon to preserve their in- 
dependence, was passed. The meeting called upon the mercantile community of 
the City to resist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 
forufle against Abyssinia and appealed to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers In dooks and Rfdlways, to refuse to handle suoh goods. “Abyssinia Day” 
was observed in Allahabad. A publlo meeting was addressed by Acharya Krlpa- 
iaid. General Secretary of the _ Congress and others. Speakers condemned toe 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia. In Nagpur and Lucknow also publlo meetings 
were held and speeches were made sympathising with Abyssinia mid resolutions 
opposing war were passed. J 

Mnycvaram Political Conference :-The Mayavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was heldat .Mavavaram under the presidentship of Mrs. Lakahmipathi In her 
address, toe president referred to the sad plight of the mlrasdars and ryote of toe 
Taniore district a?d criticised toe Government’s land rovenue poliov She stressed 
toe importance of Khaddar, and exhorted toe publlo to rive a fitting reoention 
to the Congress President, Babu Raiendra Prasad drnWhls toru- nVoso narte 
in Ootober next. The conference adopted resolutions favouring toe woeptmoo of 

2n in ffBSwfo *»*«*«* 

effeot to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions against nloketiniz B nnrt 
powers on the Government to take action in conuoXn wTth ^l^ ^ d J ? f0r g 
posoB of unlawful Association. The Government retained for p ? r * 

control of toe Press and of unauthorlsKTtoeeto Sid newspSiS 6 P ° WOr8 
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3rd. Indian Troops in Abyssinia : Army Secretary's Reply to Assembly Criti¬ 
cism : —An adjournment motion relating to the sending of a small contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the legislature was allowed in tlie 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on British foreign policy. Comment on such policy, however, 
continually came to the surface and Mr. J. G. Acheson (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening. The member who 
introduced the censure motion pointed out that a “war was brewing” and 
said that the House wanted an assurance that Indian troops wculd not bo sent 
“to participate in this war” witout the Assembly being consulted. Hr. G. R. F. 
Tottenham (Army Secretary) explained that the contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one, that its purpose was to safeguard the lives and property of British 
subjects in Abyssinia—most of whom were, in fact, Indians—and that at the time 
it was dispatched the Assembly was not in session and, therefore, could not be 
consulted. The motion was withdrawn after a debate lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a member had -made the suggestion—which the Army 
Secretary undertook to consider—that it might be as well to have some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which could readily be 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops abroad. 

Pt. Nehru Released :—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released from the Almora 
Jail following a cable received by the Viceroy that Mrs. Nehru, who was in a sana¬ 
torium in Germany, was seriously ill. 

4th. Aerial Bombing on North-West Frontier disapproved : Army Secretary's 
Reply :—The Government sustained two defeats in the Assembly—one on a motion 
recommending that immediate steps be taken io equip State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to _ ensure the manufacture of all locomotive require¬ 
ments and the other on a motion relating to “the bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trans-Frontier village by the Royal Air Force." Tbe first motion— 
which the Opposition carried by 65 votes to 45—opened the way to a general 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization was being subordinated to the 
interests of British commerce. The Finance Member (Sir James Grigg) denied that 
such was the case. The particular point of the other motion, whioh the Opposition 
carried by 67 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inhumane way 
of dealing with Frontier disturbances, and the mover’s general theme was an indict¬ 
ment on Government’s whole Frontier policy. He implied that such disturbances 
as had recently been occurring “were artificially stimulated” and that “the steps 
taken to deal with them were quite disproportionate to their gravity.” The Army 
Seoretary (Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham), in reply, argued that air action was the most 
humane and economical way of handling tribal disturbances and that, in any case 
before a village was bombed, the popnlation was given at least two days’ notice 
to evacuate it The President (Sir Abdur Rahim) informed the House that tho 
Governor-General bad disallowed the adjournment motion “to discuss the failure of 
the Government to institute an inquiry into the Shahidganj firing because that 
Bubjeot could not bo discussed without detriment to the publio interest.” 

5th. Sir Henry Craik (Home Member, Government of India) moved consideration of 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile lashkar were killed and 69 wounded in an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in the Gandab Valley. 

6th. The dehate on the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill was continued in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Restriction of produce and restriction of factory-output wero among the plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to remedy the present low trend in 
Jute prices. 

7th. *Red" Leaflets in Chittagong The proclaimed area in the northern quarter 
of Chittagong was plastered with leaflets in Bengali, which were removed by the 
police. The leaflets were of two kinds, one addressed to students inciting them 
to terrorism and the other with tho oaption “independence”, addressed to leading 

4 
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•workers of anti-terrorist organisations, warning them against misrepresentation, of 
facts and support to Government in their own interests and threatening them 
with violence and death if they continued to persist to do false propaganda against 
the country. The leaflets were issued uuder the name of Surya Ganatantra 
Senaui, Chittagong (Surya Republican Army). , 

8th. * Anti-Repression Day A publio meeting was held at Nagpur under the 
auspices of the Trade Union Congress in connection with the ‘Anti-Repression’ 
Day, and a resolution was passed, condemning the repressive policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, and protesting against the Criminal JAw Amendment BiU and the Bengal 
Public Safety Act. The resolution further called upon all elected, especially 
Congress representatives in the Assembly, to resign their seats and organise mass 
agitation against the Bill. Prior to the meeting about 500 workers took out a 
Bed Flag procession to protest against repressive laws. 

10th. Protection for Indian Textile Industry ,—In pursuance of the Mody-Lees 
Pact and Sir Joseph Bhore’s promise in the Assembly, the Government ot India 
decided that an enquiry should be entrusted with a "Special Tariff Board, with a 
view to find out the extent of protection required by the Indian Textile Industry 
against British manufacturers, constituted as follows : Sir Alexander Murray 
(President), Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimatullah and Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (Members). The terms of reference required the Special Tariff Board to 
recommend, on a review of the present conditions and in the light of experience 
of the effectiveness of the existing duties, the level of duties necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the Indian Cotton and Textile Industry against the imports 
from the United Kingdom of cotton piecegoods. ootton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

12th. The Legislative Assembly rejected by 71 votes to 61 the Government’s motion 
that the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill be taken into consideration. 


13th. Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, were introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Legislative Council discussed a matter in connexion with the soheme 
for the establishment of a university in the province. 

The final reports of collections made throughout India for Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund, show that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Ra. 133 lattia. 


Wh-. Benda Murder Caeej Charges Framed against Soldiers In the trial of 19 
British soldiers of the First Battalion King’s Regiment in the Benda village raid 
case. Mr. E. Snelson, I. C. 8. Additional Distriot Magistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiers on charges of noting and indecent assault, three on a obgrge of rioting 
^/^arges of . n £ ,Dg ca ™ n g wanton damage, another on charges of riot- 
ing and arson mid three and others on oharges of rioting and murder. Eight 
soldiers were discharged. The facts of the case, as shown by the chartre-shfaL 
were that on the night of July 17, Private Kennedy of the King’s E^mfnt wenl 
out for a cycle nde near Karundi village and was set upon vilfager^ho ch^ed 

-mb » etES 

sas.- 

A aSng^ S ' StiVe C ° Un0iI V0ted a “otoato establish a separate High 

versity regu?atioL which^proridM^ag^limit for d ? Ie t e . tha . t jart of the Uni- 

* examination, " limit for admission to uie matriculation 
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lSli. Thirty thousand troops were concentrated between Peshawar and Katsai as a pre¬ 
liminary to large-scale operations against hostile Mohammand tribesmen; 

16th. Viceroy's Address to Legislature :—In an appeal for a spirit of tolerance and 
goodwill among all sections of the people, His Excellency the Viceroy, when ho 
addressed both Houses of the Central Legislature nt Simla yesterday, repeated his 
recent warning about the shadow of communal strife over India and announced 
his decision to return to the Assembly in a recommended form the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which the communal unrest had rendered essential. Communal 
unrest, said the Viceroy, was a more serious danger at the present time than it 
had been for years past. The country was on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and he considered it his imperative duty to use such powers as ho 
possessed to seoure that the transfer of the maintenance of peace and good 
government in the new Provincial Governments was to be made in the most 
favourable conditions. Dangerous subversive movements were still active, declared 
Lord Willingdon, and he shared the opinion of the Provincial Governments that a 
retention of the powers given in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was essential 
in keeping these movements in check. Speaking of the Reforms, the Viceroy said 
he could give no indication as to the precise time of their introduction, out the 
Government would spare no efforts to introduce the new order at the earliest 
possible date. He observed that nothing was to be gained by working the new 
Constitution in a spirit of mere destruction or by abandoning constitutional 
methods. Later in the day tho Legislative Assembly refused, by 69 votes to 57, 
leave for reintroduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as recommended by 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The Congress Party were not present in the 
Assembly Chamber daring the address, but the Congress Nationalists were. 

Criminal Law Bill Rejected again :—Sir Henry Craik moved re-introduction of 
the Criminal Law Bill in the Assembly with the Viceroy's recommendation. Mr: 
Desai opposed the Bill and said that if there was any constitutional sense in the 
House, it would refuse introduction out of loyalty to its own verdict which, though 
recorded by a majority, became a verdict of the House. The Executive merely 
wanted its decree to be registered and no law, no constitution and no democracy 
mattered to them. He reminded the Government that a paper belonging to the 
friendly Press had the decency and honesty to recognise that on analysis the Assem¬ 
bly’s verdiot was the verdict of the bulk of the country. On the House dividing, 
the motion for leave to introduce the Bill was refused by a majority of 12, the 
voting being 69 to 57. 

17th. An adjournment motion to discuss the dispatch of Indian troops to Abyssinia 
was withdrawn after 40 minutes’ disscussion in the Council of State. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis¬ 
cussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed in the Assam Council. 

18th. The Council of State passed a resolution urging the India Government to take 
early steps to pass legislations to prevent the sale of spurious drugs. 

The Assembly referred the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Ajnendment Act of 1908 was dis¬ 
cussed in the Assembly. 

The homes of over 20 Labour leaders in Bombay were simultaneously raided by 
the police who were said to have found literature of an objectionable character. 

19th. The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into the handling of 
relief, salvage and evacuation measures during the recent Quetta earthquake, was 
defeated in the Assembly. 

20th. Shahidganj Da More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at the Badshahi 
mosque, Lahore, to offer prayers, which were led by the “Dictator,” Pir Jamat 
Ali Shah. Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Mochigate where a 
mammoth meeting was held. At the meeting the “dictator” announced that before 
deciding on the line of campaign ho would consult Ulemas all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorities called out a detachment of Royal lSoots whioh was 
standing by at the Kotwali, near the scene of firing in July last 
The Legislative Assembly discussed the Indo-Burmese Tribunal's report on 
financial settlement between the two countries upon separation. 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by the Secretary of State for India, waa lost without a division in the 
Council of State. 

The Government’s plan to reorganise primary and .secondary education In Bengal 
was considered at a publio meeting in Calcutta. 


21»l. Bengal Socialists’ Conference Resolutions condemning the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of detention without trial, exhorting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on the part of a section of -.them to accept ministerial offices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of the masses as the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Abyssinia’s determination to retain her freedom and urging the organisation of 
peasarts throughout the country, were adopted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists' 
Conference held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Hr. Jay Prakash Narain. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, the Police raided the hall and 
removed some of the posters concerning detenus. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of the Labour Party who were allowed to enter the hall as 
visitors created an obstruction, despite the President’s request. The House, 
thereupon, suspended business and removed the obstructionists. The situation was 
controlled before the arrival of the polioe. 


24th. A Counoil of State resolution urging that the number of cadets admitted in 
the Military Academy at Delira Dun annually be raised from 60 to 120, was 
opposed by the Commander-iu-Chief and rejeoted. 

India’s case for reforms was spoiled by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling” 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in an appeal to all parties to work 
the new constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was taken 
into consideration in the Assembly. 


25th. .The India Government’s report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934-35 was presented in the Assemly by the Commerce Member. 

p® votes to 10 . the Counoil of State agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Aot in the form recommended bv 
the Governor-General. J 

Hie need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govem- 
Sds wi 6S «Xn up. 6mb y Wiea votin £ 0n demands for supplementary 


26t £- The , Assembly. adjourned sine die after rejecting the report of tha Arm,™ 
Tribunal on financial settlement between India and Burma. P t or toe Amery 

tho * 0 overnor-General, 9 ^ ** *““*»«* Bill as certified by 
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the Committee of the Association was to proceed with the preparation of a 
scheme of rationalization of the industry, as suggested by the Government, the 
first step in which was to determine the present working time arrangement by 
giving the requisite six months’ notice, wnich the resolution would put into effect. 
There would be no question of determining the present agreement without another 
agreement ready to succeed it, and this must be decided by the Association at 
a lator date, 


OCTOBER 1935 

1st. Bombay Special Powers Act :—Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers 
Act Amendment Bill, which sought to make permanent tne provisions of thejSpecial 
Powers Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1935,-Sir Robert Bell. 
Home Member, said that the object of the Biil was to deal effectively with Com¬ 
munism terrorism, instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence. The Home Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while 
Civil Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advocates. _ Instiga¬ 
tion of non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non¬ 
payment for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary 
law and he asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the 
poor cultivator suffered. Ho thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively 
free from terrorism. There were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest 
danger was Communism, which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in 
large industrial cities, exploiting the grievances of industrial workers. 

4th. Bombay Special Powers Bill. —After four full days’ debate, the Bombay Coua- 
cil passed by 53 votes to 36 the first reading of the Bombay Special Powers Ex¬ 
tending Bill as amended. The Bill as introduced sought to make permanent the 
provisions of Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 which was lapsing on the 31st 
December 1935. But the House accepted an amendment extending the Act only 
till 31st Deoember 1938, the Government supporting. 

I3th. Bombay Depressed Classes Decision :—Complete severance of the Depressed 
Class from the Hindu fold and embracing any other religion guaranteeing them 
equal status and treatment with other members of the faith was the gist of a reso¬ 
lution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes Conference 
held to-day at Yeola, Nasik District. The resolution was adopted on the 
advice Dr. Ambedkar. He bitterly recounted the treatment 'meted out by caste- 
Hindus to Harijans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to 
bring about a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money 
in further trying to get redress and work in harmonious co-operation. He declared 
that after deeply pondering over a way out, he had come to the conclusion that 
the best way was complete severance from the Hindu fold. “We shall cease our 
fight for equality where we are denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call 
ourselves Hindus, we are treated thus. If we were members of another faith, none 
would dare treat us so.” 

14th. Labour leaders caused an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
dismiss the question of acceptance of office under the new constitution. 

Mr. P. E. James told Anglo-Indians in Madras that they must be united and 
organized to meet the new situation facing their community under the reformed 
constitution. 

Mr. Srinivasa Saslri stressed India’s need for citizens capable of instinctive 
sound judgment to safeguard them against being misled, by political and economio 
“quackdootors.” 

17th. Bombay Special Powers Bill Passed :—The Bombay Council passed to-day 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Rao 
Bahadur R. R. Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of tho Bill in a lengthy 
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speech, in whioh he said that the Government by passing the Bill were arming the 
executive with extensive powers, which would affect anaf lower political tone and 
public spirit to such a level that responsible Government would be a mockery. 
Twenty-three members of the Opposition then walked out and the third reading was 
passed by 49 votes against 4. 

18th. Terrorism on the Decline: —The report on the Police administration in 
Bengal Presidency for the year 1934 stated that steady pressure by all forces of 
the Government against terrorist organisations in the province had resulted in 
another considerable decrease in these outrages and the situation, as a whole, 
improved due to the incarceration of the chief leaders but there was always the 
danger and likelihood of new leaders arising and forming parties, which might 
perform isolated acta of terrorism. Excluding cases that occurred in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Calcutta Police, there were 14 outrages and other crimes committed in 
Bengal by terrorists in 1934. 

The All-India Congress Committee at Madras adopted the declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20th. Communal Boycott in Lahore The Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was applied for the first time in connection with the recent communal move¬ 
ment for economic self-sufficiency or boycott in Lahore, when Polioe arrested 
some Moslems on a charge of picketing a Hindu shop. The accused were alleged to 
have attempted to persuade three Moslem customers to return cloth purchased hy 
them from a Hindu shop, leading to an altercation. In Fanother case, four Hindu 
youths connected with the recently started Hindu vegetable market, it was alleged, 
carried away from a Hindu hawker vegetables, which the aggrossors believed the 
hawker had surreptitiously bought from the Moslem market with the intention of 
selling them to the Hindus as Hindu vegetables. All the four persons were arrested 
on a charge of highway robbery. 

21st. Nosik Hindus' Assurance to Harijans :—Resolutions assuring Harijans full 
equality immediately in social, civic and educational spheres ana proposing the 
starting of country-wide propaganda through socio-religious organisations to 
eradicate untouchability were passed at an informal conference' of leading Hindus 
of Nasik, attended by a very large gathering including Reformists, Congressmen 
and Sanatanists, under the presidentship of Shri Shankaraoharya of Karvir 
Math, Dr. Kurtokti. The Shankaraoharya expressed wilingness to acoord the support 
and sanction of his math for the purpose and a deputation of five, composed of 
Brahmin and .non-Brahmin leaders, a Congressman and a Hindu Mahashabhaite and 
a Harijan Sevak Sangh member, was appointed to wait on Dr. Ambedkar to convey 
to him this assurance and also the message of His Holiness that, if neoessary, he 
was prepared to perform mass conversions and found a new seot with equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 


25th. Ahmedabad Harijans' Resolve “'We are Hindus. TVe shall die Hindus in 
spite of our manifold hardships.” This was the note of the speeches and resold* 
tions passed at a publio meeting of Harijans, held to-day to t consider the reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Teola Conference of Harijans on the advice of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Speakers declared that conversion to some other faith was no remedy for the ills 
^ y ^ 0 Hi Suffenng u frOm - . Th ? Resident, Muldas Yishya, a Harijan, said that 
Dr. Ambedkar would cease to be their leader, if he joined any other religion. 

ffindu Afohfl*a6ho ^Deputation to Dr. Ambedkar A deputation on behalf of 
the Bombay branch of the Hindu Mahasabha led by Dr. M B Welkar President, 

Dr' Amhpikar ® nd ®[' stood that there was frank disousslon between 

a . nd depatebomsts, in the course of which Dr. Ambedkar was stated 

an, "SSI &****&# that , he would not take any hastv step and 
would do nothing which would injure the cause of the oountrv or that of the 
Depressed Classes or the Hindu community. He is stated to Imve emphasised 
safrifipB tiia c ause of the country was conoerned, he was prepared to 

foflowera^ passes even. Before he P adS hie 

Hindu Mahasabha and^ther ffiJdu tgLiiStious °° nfer th<5 leaderS ° f ** 
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That a new outlook on their - part was called for, was the advice pi von to the 
Anglo-Indian community at the annual general meeting in Calcutta of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association. 

26th. Communal Tension in Lahore :—A serious situation suddenly developed in 
Lahore, when a Muslim carpenter ran amok, hatchet in hand, and attacked Sikhs 
and Hindus in the streets. He assaulted four persons, one of whom died later. 
Great panio prevailed in the locality and police arrived on the scene. A critical 
situation arose in connection with the funeral procession of the Sikh who was 
fatally assaulted._ Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by lathi and mounted police outside the Shahalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to take the procession through the City, against the advice of the 
authorities. After half an hour's unsuccessful effort to pursuade the processionists 
to follow the prescribed route, outside the city, police made a lathi charge and 
dispersed them. But the crowd collected again and the police cordon was 
strengthened. Later, however, Sikh leaders intervened and with their help the 
authorities pursuaded the processionists to follow the prescribed route. With a 
strong police guard the funeral procession reached the cremation ground. There 
were no farther incidents. 

Various matters affecting the community were considered by the Anglo-Indian 
^and Domiciled European Association at its session in Calcutta to-day. 

“Let not Dr. Ambedkar’s just wrath deject the reformer,” declared Mr. Gandhi in 
a signed article in the “Harijan” on the depressed classes’ decision to break with 
the Hindu religion. 

3 l»t. Speaking on the new Indian Constitution at the European Association dinner in 
Bombay, Sir Homi Mody emphasised that goodwill was the best safeguard for 
Britons in India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 


2nd. Exclusion of Hindi in Frontier schools :—Tho Honorary Secretary of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha addressed a letter to tho Secretary to Government and Director 
of Public Instruction, N. W. F. P-, protesting against the recent order of the Frontier 
Government excluding Hindi and Gurmukhi from being the medium of instruc¬ 
tion from 3rd and 4th primary classes onward and making Urdu alone the medium 
of instruction both in boys’ and girls’ schools. "When the Frontier Council opened 
session on Monday, all the elected members of the Minority Party absented them¬ 
selves as a protest against the elimination of Hindi and Gurmukhi in primary 
sohools. 

3rd. Girls chosen for Aviation Training Threo Bengali girls who were selected 
by the Committee of Das-Roy Memorial Fund for an hours flying-test were Miss Rama 
Gupta from Sylhet, Miss Indu Moulik, Lahore student and Miss Anjali Das. 
lecturer, Bethnne College, Calcutta. Scholarships of its, 1,000 and Rs. 500 for a 
course iu Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Dum Dum, would be awarded to two 
from the above three girls who would be successful in the flying test which would 
take place shortly. There were 21 applicants including one from Travancore and 
two from Lahore. 

The labour franchise clause in the new Congress constitution was giving rise 
to a good deal of “hypoorisy”, said Mr. Sampurananand in his presidential address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conference. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed ti e Government of 
India on “the necessity of treating railway receipts as a negotiable instrument 
as recommended by the Central Banking Inquiry Committee.” 
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There was 6ome rowdyism at a meeting of the Lucknow group of the 9. P. 
Hindu. Sabka and the police had to be called in to restore order. 

4th. Communists and Radicals came to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
Presidentship of Hr. B. G. Homiman. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt wa 3 being made to oust a number ot Indian 
traders from that country. . , ... „ . . 

That terrorism—which was "only a phase in India’s political life —was dying 
out, was the opinion expressed by Swami Sampornanaada, presiding over tne nag- 
pur District Political Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, (Calcutta, informed the Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalization of the industry was noi a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7th. The need of a new orientation in Moslem poliov was stressed hy Sir 6°'^ 
Ahma d who opined that his community were faced with great responsibilities under 
the new India Act 


8th. Shahidgunj Day Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheath 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of the largest processions seen in o on ? M “® 
with the Shahidgun) agitation, which marched from Badshahi Mosque in Lan 
after prayers, through a one-and-a-half mile route in a thickly populated Ipart n 
the city to the Delhi Gate. The entire police force was on duty and strategic p 
were guarded by armed police. Hindu shops en route were closed down as 
procession was passing. The precession reached Delhi Gate without any incident. 
police fomed a strong cordon round Kotwali, while all approaches to the oha 
ganj Gnrdwara were closed by means of barbed wire. The processionists attend 
ed the public meeting in front of the Delhi Gate. A meeting of prominent mus 
lim leaders held to devise ways and means for the restoration of the inosq e 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue negotations with the bikes. 

9lh. Several important resolutions wore passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with the Bhahidganj Mosquo dispute. 

tacre d. j'dnk* burnt :—To Bymbolise their decision to leave the Hindu 
fold, 800 Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District met at a confer- 
aad Performed “oJisequios” to Hinduism, by . burmnR 
the Mann Smnti and other Hindu sacred books upholding Untoucbabihty. Ah 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth League 

** gathering at which a number of Muslims were 
om P aftor t ^?AH^ tch the P roc e««ing8. I pyre was prepared into whioh books 
funerH cr a tinn a ■r Wer ® 1 . ceremoniously thrown to the aocompamment of 
the offending passages in the books. A resolution was 
i ng HanjanB not to participate in Hindu “Jatras", not to visit 
testhriUes* D i 0t t0 eive mone y P to ifinda priests and not to observe Hindu 

Committee bf dSdSd Cffi* ** ** Batyagraha and Agitation 

l6 of' ^A°LS r ’ K. Devadhar, President of toe .Servant 

Mr. Devadhar I^ P b^nkeS m - ?T bay ' aftor an > llness pasting for six weeks. 

some time. His bodv was 0P ra 8 ^different health owing to diabetio oomplamt to 
Road from the hospital ir5 ei n OV0 1u the servants of India Homo at Snndku ^ 
members of the Secants of ‘T D s 7ad o ar ^ Mineral took place on Monday. Seve 
Poona, specially lor the f^er^ 1 * Society aui 1110 Seva Sudan came down 

approved'ttie^^progra^ie^ 0 f L !!??L ati 9 n (Justice Party' at a meeting in MadraSj 
movement. p of work drawn up by the deader of the e s elf-respect 

Alipore on a^chMg^of^oifnsi^rr 0111 ^ 11 ’ a PP oa red before a speoial tribunal, at 
Emperor. 8 conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty toe King- 
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18tb. Economic Sanctions against Italy Imposed :—The economic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 States, came not 
forco to-day. The Government of India, in common with the Governments of 
other members of the League, issued an order banning the export of arms, war 
materials and cortain toy products. The latter included many motals, rubber and 
transport animals. The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also beon banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited tho granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to the application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that she was governed by special circums¬ 
tances because of her geographical position and the Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had been revolutionized to meet the sanctions. The port of Naples worked over¬ 
time to complete the loading of ships before the formal application of the restrictions. 

23rd. Nine men were sentenced to various terms of rigorous imprisonment at Farldpur 
for possessing an unlicensed rovolvor and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24tfa. A protest against the alleged unreasonable levy by the E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coal despatched from the Ranlgauj coalfields was made by a Calcutta 
firm before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

The problem of mass illiteracy in Bengal and possible remedies were discussed at 
the Hooglily District Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta. 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace woro 
paid when tho centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta. 

29th. Communal Riot in Lahore :—Lahore was again the scene of communal strife. 
A largo number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
the observance of the Shahidl Day in memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur. This pro¬ 
cession clashed with a Moslem crowd near the Mochi Gate and a number of per¬ 
sons were injured. The police had to open fire. This incident was followed by 
other minor skirmishes and strayi assaults and two Hindu shops were looted. It was 
reported that two were murdered and a considerable number injured. After 
the enforcement of the Curfew Order the city was stated to be quiet. Stringent con¬ 
trol of the city by the military and police continued. A few days previous to the 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Sikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Sheiklipurian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. The assailants, it 
was stated, took the Sikh by surprise and whipping out daggers, stabbed him, inflict¬ 
ing deep wounds in the head and abdomen, ani ran away. The wounded man was 
rushod to the hospital where ho died subsequently. 

30th. “Our universities must be judged by their products,” observed Sir Toj Bahadur 
Sopru in his Convocation address to Patna University. 

The communal situation in Lahore was reported to bo extremely serious, the police 
-having had to firo shots to disperse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bongal speaking at the St Andrew’s Day dinnor 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a sense of security against the 
menace to terrorism. 


DECEMBER 1935 

1st. Death of Mr. Deep Narayan Sinph —Tho death occurred at Bhagalpnr of Mr, 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Though born In wealthy circumstances, Mr. Singh preferred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as membor of the Congress 
Working Committee in 1930. Ho had created a trust of his large landed properties 
for industrial and technical education. 

Communal Riots in Lahore :—Sorious communal rioting was renewed in Lahore 
to-day, resulting in tho death of two persons and serious injuries to 40 others. 
Saturday's incident outsido the Mochi Gate, when “Shaliidi Day” processionists 
were alleged to havo been stoned, caused grave tension in the city and stray 

5 
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There was some rowdyism at a meeting of the Lucknow group of the U. P. 
Hindu Sabba and the police had to be called in to restore order. 

4th. Communists and Radicals oame to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
Presidentship of Mr. B. 6. Horniman, 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust a number of Indian 
traders from that country. 

That terrorism—which was “only a phase in India’s politioa! life —was dying 
out, was the opinion expressed by Swami Sampurnananda, presiding over the Nag¬ 
pur District Political Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, (Calcutta, informed the Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalization of the industry was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7th. The need of a new orientation in Moslem polioy was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with great responsibilities under 
the new India Act 


8th. Shahidgunj Day :—Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of the largest processions seen in connection 
with the Shahidgunj agitation, which marched from Badshahi Mosque ia Lahore 
after prayers, through a one-and-a-half mile route in a thickly populated part of 
the city to the Delhi Gate. The entire police foroe was on duty and strategic points 
were guarded by armed police. Hindu shops en route were closed down as the 
procession was passing. The procession reached Delhi Gate without any incident The 
police formed a strong cordon round Kotwali, while all approaches to the Shahid- 
ganj Gurdwara were closed by means of barbed wire. The processionists attend¬ 
ed the public meeting in front of the Delhi Gate. A meeting of prominent Mus¬ 
lim leaders held to devise ways and means for the restoration of the mosque was 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue negotiations with, the Sikhs. 


9th. Several important resolutions were passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with the Shahidganj Mosquo dispute. 

10th Hindu sacred books burnt To symbolise their decision to leave the Hindu 
fold, 800 Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District met at a confer¬ 
ence at Nasik Road and performed “obsequies” to Hinduism, by burning 
the Manu Smnti and other Hindu sacred books upholding Untouchability The 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth League. 
Several speakers addressed the gathering at. which a number of Muslims were 
also present to watch the proceedings. A pyre was prepared into whioh books 
one after another were ceremoniously thrown to the aocompaniment of 

funeral orations detailing the offending passages in the books. A resolution was 
also passed asking Harijana not to participate iu Hindu “Jatras", not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 

Kmitoe be dissolved forthwith 9 Templ0 ‘ Elltry Batya S raka aai Agitation 


16th. Death of Mr. Devadhar :-Mr. G. K. Devadhar, President of the Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay,' after an illness [lasting for six weeks 
Mr. Devadhar had been keeping indifferent health owing to dfab^fio eompkint fS 

sswss sfewjr ^ w&’te J»afs! 

The South India Liberal Association (Justice Partv' at a meeting in 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared before a 
Sp™ ™ “ Ctare ° ° f ° onSpiracy to wa S flP war against His 


speoial tribunal • at 
Majesty the King- 
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18th. Economic Sanctions against Italy Imposed :—Tho economic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 States, came not 
forco to-day. The Government of India, in common with the Governments of 
other members of the League, issued an order banning the export of arms, war 
materials and certain key products. Tho latter included many motals, rubber aud 
transport animals. The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also beon banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited the granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to the application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that she was governed by special circums¬ 
tances because of her geographical position and the Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had been revolutionized to meet the sanctions. The port of Naples worked over¬ 
time to complete tho loading of ships before the formal application of the restrictions. 

23rd. Nine men were sentenced to various terms of rigorous imprisonment at Farldpnr 
for possessing an unlicensed rovolvor and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24tb. A protest against the alleged unreasonable levy by the E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coai despatched from the Ranlganj coalfields was made by a Calcutta 
firm before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

Tho problem of mass illiteracy in Bengal and possible remedies wero discussed at 
the Hooghly District Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta. 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace woro 
paid when tho centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta. 

29th. Communal Riot in Lahore 1Lahore was again the scene of communal strife. 

A largo number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
the observance of the Shahidl Day in memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur. This pro¬ 
cession clashed with a Moslem crowd near the Mochi Gate aud a number of per¬ 
sons wore injured. The police had to open fire. This incident was followed by 
other minor skirmishes and stray! assaults and two Hindu shops were looted. It was 
reported that two were murdered and a considerable number injured. After 
the enforcement of the Curfew Order the city was stated to be quiet Stringent con¬ 
trol of the city by the military and police continued, A few days previous to the 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Sikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Sheikhpurian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. Tho assailants, it 
was stated, took the Sikh by surprise and whipping out daggers, stabbed him, inflict¬ 
ing deep wounds in the head ana abdomen, and ran away. The wounded man was 
rushed to the hospital where ho died subsequently. 

30th. “Our universities must ho judged by their products," observed Sir Toj Bahadur 
Sapru in his Convocation address to Patna University. 

The communal situation in Lahoro was reported to bo extremely serious, the police 
-having had to firo shots to disperse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency tho Governor of Bengal spoakiug at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a sense of security against the 
monaco to terrorism. 


DECEMBER 1935 

Id. Death of Sir. Deep Narayan Sinah —Tho death occurred at Bhagalpnr of Mr, 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Though born in wealthy circumstances, Mr. Singh proforred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member of tho Congress 
"Working Committee in 1930. He had created a trust of his large landed properties 
for industrial and technical oducation. 

Communal Riots in Lahore Sorious communal rioting was renewed in Lahore 
to-day, resulting in the death of two persons and serious injuries to 40 othors. 
Saturday's incident outside the Mochi Gate, when “Shahidi Day” processionists 
were alleged to have been stoned, caused grave tension in the city and stray 
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assoalts occurred in various quarters, culminating to-day in a clash between 
a Sikh Jatha and a Moslem crowd. News of the clash spread with great 
rapidity and Mobs of Sikhs and Moslems, armed with clubs and swords, attacked 
each other, while another Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Dara Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Badshahi Mosque, compelling the police to lire 
two shots in order to disperse them. No one was injured as a result of the 
firing. The curfew order was promulgated by the authorities and the public 
were warned that those found taking part in rioting were liable to be shot. 
A further contingent of 300 Indian troops of the 14th Punjab Regiment was 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in the city. His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, speaking at the St Andrew’s Day Dinner 
at Lahore, declared that the embittered communal situation in the Punjab was 
prejudicial to the future of the province. “The new Constitution,” said His 
Excellency, “given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate 
communal relations. It must however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at all.” 


2nd. The communal situation in Lahore was now under control and the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, was enforced throughout the Punjab. 

The question of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated 
at length in the Council when the House resumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bilk 

7th. Lala Earkishenl al Sentenced :—Lai a Harkishenlal, ex-Ministor and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab,. was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Monroe to two months’ imprisonment each on two charges of contempt of court 
arising out of his alleged disobedience of the orders of the High Court and the 
Lower Court not to draw monies from his concerns. Their Lordships directed the 
sentence to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lala Harikishen Lai 
should remain in jail till he was purged of the offence by a humble apology and by 
paying back the money. Lala Harkishen Lai was alleged to have received about Rs. 
50,000 from different concerns in contravention of the Court’s orders. Before pro¬ 
nouncing the order, the Chief Justice asked Lala Harkishen Lai, “We wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Court. W e want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lala Harkishen Lai: No, Sir. Their Lordships rejected the request 
for bail for enabling the accnsed to appeal to the Privy Council 

8th. The amendment of the Indian income-tax law to allow of the carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before the 
Indian Income-tax Inquiry Committee. 


10th. An important pronouncement on the i communal situation in Lahore was made 
by Bis Excellency the Governor when he explained the policy of the Government to 
two separate deputations of Hindus and Moslems, respectively. Referring to the 
Shamdganj dispute, the Governor reiterated that the Government policy was to 
obtain a solution by consent if possible, and, if not, to uphold the decisions and 

f>rn ftra fit rha Mini /wtnrfo 1 * 


16th. Associated Chamber of Commerce His Excellency the Viceroy opened the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce annual meeting at Calcutta. Addresiog it the 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery ana urged Europeans to co-operate 


17t nf iKtwf' ■ 4o< m in l° f° rce Criminal Law Amendment Act 

* au 11° n 88 by the Assembly during the last Simla session and 

•* ? f , 8tate °? September 28 and 5 assented to by tlwi Viceroy 

to-day to to that effect nt ° f ° r ° e fr0m to ‘ day ’ A extraordinary was issued 

: “ Pe 7. Indians had t6 ™hed the current of 
E y po £ P r , influenced it so beneficently os Pandit Madan 

S “indu TivS » fiI A lh bi ^ da 7 , waa fittingly celebrated at the Bena- 
educationist he As P° lllcal leader and legislator, scholar and 

siDcla-minded devntinn b thJt d i 0r fifty y° ar ® with a tirelessness and a 

intfnn ef i,; 0 mnnt ™ that earned for him the unbounded respect and admi¬ 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst the trials and disappointment inevitable in 
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publio life, he was sustained by that devout religious spirit which looked for 
satisfaction in duty well done and an unconquerable optimism which, in his case 
had truly shown itself to be the faith that movod mountains. The respectful 
homage of the millions of his countrymen went to him on this auspioious occasion. 

19th. All India Philosophical Congress The eleventh session of the Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Congress opened under the presidency of Rev. A. G. Hogg of Madras, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta, Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates. Sir Manmathanath Mukheriee, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address. Rev. Hogg, in his address, stressed the need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendenoy on the part of new physics to assume 
the garb of philosophy. But even mere urgent, he said, was it to-day that the 
metaphysically-minded should apply their critical gifts in the realm of sooial 
philosophy and ethics. He said : Western civilisation is now in the melting pot 
and the emergence of Bolshevism, German National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
means that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways. There is call 
here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. 

Bengal Education League—Criticism of the Bengal Government soheme for a 
reorganisation of primary and secondary education in the province was made at a 
meeting of the Bengal Education League in Caloutta, 

27th. Mr. Rajendra Prasad opened the Khadi Exhibition at Bombay, the first import¬ 
ant ceremony proceeding the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations which began to-day. 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Caloutta University, presid¬ 
ed over the eleventh session of the All-India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

The need of greater co-ordination between Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered by Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpur. 

28th. Oolden Jubilee of the National Congress :—Scenes reminiscent of the First 
National Congress were witnessed at the hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
in Bombay, sacred to votaries of Indian Nationalism, when a representative all-party 
gathering assembled under the presidency of Mrs. 8arojini Naidu to extend Jubilee 
felicitations. In the very same hall the Congress had met 50 years ago under the 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjj, the illustrious son of Bengal and sowed the 
seed of freedom. Among those present were Pandit Malaviya, Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sir Govindarao Pradhan, Messrs. K. NataraianJJamna- 
das Mehta, M. S. Aney, Shaukat Ali, Hussainbhai Lalji, Mathurados Vissanji and 
several others. Earlier, Congressmen came in a big procession from the Congress 
House and other parts of the city. Babu Rajendra Prasad unfurled the Congress 
flag. Pandit Malaviya then unveiled the commemoration tablet fixed at the entrance 
to the main hall, whore the first Congress was held. A Rashtriya Sammelan was 
held in the afternoon under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad. The after¬ 
noon function commenced with a mammoth procession from the Azad Maidan, 
led by the Bombay Mayor, Mr. K. F. Nariman, and other members of ‘the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. Labour ana other political schools of thought 
joined the prooession. The polioe had made elaborate arrangements to preserve 
peace throughout the route. A strong posse of constables, armed with lathis, were 

S osted at every street corner. The procession swelled to 50,000 before it reached 
le Gokuldas Tejpal Pathasala. Ordinary traffic was suspended throughout the ronte 
till the procession passed. The Golden Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated 
throughout India in a grand manner. 

All-India Women’s Conference There was a large and representative gather¬ 
ing including the First Princess of Travanoore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Lt.-Col. Garstin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Murial Lester, Mrs. Marget Sanger, Miss Solo¬ 
mon and prominent men and women of Travancore present in the new Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, where the tenth session of the Alt-Iudia Women’s Conference 
met. Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai of Travancore presided. Survey¬ 
ing the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the removal of 
their disabilities, the President stressed that the fundamental problem of women 
was not political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, 
said Her Highness, depended on securing economic independence. To achieve this 
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end was the work before the Conference. Resolutions were passed urging the uni¬ 
versities to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for 
women students and the necessity for introducing methods of oirth-control through 
recognised clinics. 

Liberals’ Conference A plea for entering the Counoils and accepting office 
under the new India Act was made by Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Bastri in his 
Presidential speech at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Nagpur. 
“Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
office and responsibility in any oircinstances is refusal to make those contaots 
and associations that make smooth the path of work and achievement,”. said Ur. 
Bastri. The conference passed a number of resolutions, the first of whioh urged 
nationalists of all parties to work the new constitution even though it had been 
thrnst upon India. The conference also opined that no constitution could satisfy 
Indian opinion whioh did not approximate as nearly as may be to the constitutions, 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the foil rights of national 
self-government with the irreducible minimnm of reservations for a short period 
fixed by statute. 


Calcutta Jubilee Bitch :—Regrettable scenes of an attack upon a peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 5,000 Muslims who were alleged to have gathered in Desha- 
tandhu Park to say their ‘Id’ prayers, formed the feature of the morning celebra¬ 
tions in Calcutta of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress. The incident occurred after 
•he National Flag was hoisted in the Park by Sj. Hardayal Nag. The meeting, 
which was largely attended, included many women and children who, fortunately 
were Bafely removed from the scene of disorder into neighbouring houses whicn 
formed the subsequent targets of stone-pelting by the Muslim mob. Two noteworthy 
points in this connection were that the Muslims, who came to pray, had lathis 
ready with them, and that the Congress meeting was announced in the papers 
regularly for several days previous. Apart from this inoident, the colebrations in 
were marked by great enthusiasm and all pnblio parks, the Corporation 
buildings and thousands of private houses had the National Flag up. 

Hi?*!?rw 0 o* ?'aropea n scholars was paid at the annual meeting of 

the All-India Orientalists’ Conference at Mysore. 0 

At a popular meeting held in Lahore resolutions were passed urging the 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY—DECEMBER 1935 

I. “Parliamentary Work” 

The latter hal£ of the year 1935 was a period which did not witness 
history being made or unmade in India. The fight between the Con¬ 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory won by 
the latter. The return of the Congress to the sanity and sobriety of 
“constitutional methods” was .'regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice. If it were to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political effectiveness, it must, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary” work of the Con¬ 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
ouly possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello’s occupation gone”. In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition that the so-called 
“Parliamentary” work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery” that Con¬ 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi¬ 
tion. It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of the votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the last lingering faith in the practical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagging or faltering. This was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the “mock fight” in the legislature might lead- Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existent, could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying' to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro¬ 
gramme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc¬ 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ago or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day- This was the 
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psychological appreciation of the Indian situation by those Congress 
leaders who founded tho one Party or the other. 

H. "The Firing Line” 

Possibly, their action was also based on a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers. There are some men 
who are born fighters. They are sick when they cannot smell “gun¬ 
powder” Fight is the vital breath of their nostrils. It is no use asking 
them to retire from the “firing line”, and work in the “dull and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural uplift work. The work 
may be conceded to be important ; but .‘it cannot be laid on shoulders 
constitutionally unsuited to bear it We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which together should form an organic whole. Just 
as we require a body of “sappers and miners”, so we require others 
whose business it is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind the firing line and 
even far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forge and feed their arm of offence or 
defence. Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men must be drafted to the front or kept as reserves, 
some others must “stay at home” to do a vital work and render an essen¬ 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. These “stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arms and has the 
mettle to fight, you can hardly afford to forget the “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toll and suffer in Bilence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and UDsung.” 

in. The Constructive Programme 

There was, accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of the free¬ 
dom movement in India being split up into parts- But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another. It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested out of their natural and logical 
order of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, you must provide arrangements at the base 
and also at home proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require¬ 
ments. Now, the question as to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus the Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which the Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress—especially seeking to 
implement the famous Karachi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights—can be pushed on upon a sufficiently large and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on the Congress horizon, and the essentials of that pro¬ 
gramme and not the pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted to capture the imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers. Even when men and munitions'* 
sufficient unto the purpose of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should be 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and means 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can be, as speedily 
aud efficiently as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
aftord to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu¬ 
cation should require payment in terms of the distraction of its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bound to be more or 
less unreal and non-essential. What it loses in the Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over national loss—and this should be shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sheet—is a plan of national economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

** IV. “The Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial ’ 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems—the constructive programme to 
wit—must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture”. In an independent country the 
power that should drive the essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example the Five Year or Ten Year Plans in some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East. There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of the people as opposed to the will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government. Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is changed agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will .of . the people. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may; mean lt a revolution. Independence and 
deiilocracy thus create and maintain' conditions, which pot pnly, bring i 
the 1 vital interests and essential ( problems of the people always to tho| 
front,"but the^ ensure that these, ‘and ' no^ any others 'are attended to 
first and 1 most of all. A' subject nation may have no, real politics. r But, 
it‘has’no" real nation-building work either apart from real politics. . No 
Indian • Constructive " "programme worth ‘‘the candle” can , bp pushed 
through' without 1 the " Substance ‘of Indian self-rule, This is npw l 
admitted as " an 'evident' truth 'by ’ practically al^''schools,of,.political, 
thought in "India. "Rtgh'tly;"therefore, nas the Congress, as the premier, 
political organisation in the ' country, stressed the need of out .attaining; 
Swaraj before "we expect to see or' put our economic,, sociaj, communal,, 
and international -l ‘house . in' order,' ' Wc.‘must, re-earn pur cntroii.over 
i-- 1, 6 "" *. 11 ... 
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out own resources in "men, money and munitions”, before we can 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Gbeatest Good of the Greatest Number” 

That the State—even of the Purna Swaraj kind—exists and func¬ 
tions not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is cor¬ 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident' truth. The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the “greatest good of the greatest number”. This greatest 
good, again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top. The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that bad 
been in vital being and virile function in the past. The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority. In matters tem¬ 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal affairs, matters spiritual only are Buffered 
to remain under its sway. Sut we need not here enlarge upon the 
question as to what should be and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been “cornered”, but also in Rome where the 
Vatical and Papal authority still “reigns” side by side with the 
Capitol”. and the mighty Roman Ragle perched on it, once again 
fluttering its new-flegged feathers. Is not the Dictator Duce supreme 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
so wished, Italy from going on an war of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial ^ bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
nnmechanised, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 


VI. The State 

The State is practically all-powerful everywhere. To turn this 
power to the best all-round advantage of human corporations is the 
tosk which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State is the one best conducive to thiB end. That idea has 
not been quite discarded, though m democracy has been practically 

i ? nS nte £ h 7 dlct ? t ? 1 rshlpa ln so . me advanced” countries, and has been 
lodged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 

Su Itk8b T *° be more and more ciearly perceived that 
political democracy, to the exent it is not based upon consistent with 

andthi R h ? f - g °° d "? evi1 ma y vary according to conditions, 

Sf evfl over lod 6 " Th«f T 3 ^ 0 " 3 ’ ^volve even the preponderance 
or evil over good. That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of government must be 
content to possess this kind of relative, justification, conditional title 
only. 

Now, India has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government. Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the Fascist 
Government in Italy, it is not a government of the people’s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not existed and still does not exist. 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has been and such 
as it is going to be in the near future must be prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and_ justification are no more and no less than what they are found to 
be in such adjudication. 

VII. “The Empire Sense” 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoare—who after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to be “sacrificed” for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap—has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of “Empire 
sense” by all the members of the Commonwealth. This represents a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
Nation sense”. It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu¬ 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealth or the Empire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a mere form. Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the “world sense”. The 
League of Nations would have passed the test of Italo-Abyssinian War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “Empire sense”. England, France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England, 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 

there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was there with a half-blooded one, Italy 
whioh yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Roman Empire would be in future, 
was in the League with an “Empire sense” not in actual being and 
function, but with an “Empire sense” in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense” has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new¬ 
born Italian “Empire sense” has not been ushered into existence with 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed it 
in a fully developed shape. The new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss” among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels that some of its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of the protests and assurances of the New Roman Empire. 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense” among the nations of the world to that 
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consummation to bo devoutly wished for tho dawning of a “world 
sense" which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security. 

VHI. “The Nation Sense” 

We in India are believed to have an unwordly or other-worldly 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so long stood in the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the Nation sense”. 
We are a part of the British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of tho British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense” in us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us—which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 

IX. The Tests 


The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation must 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may be formulated in 
two or three questions. First—Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote, naturally and 
Bpeedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity, community and 
solidarity ? Second—Are the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last though not the least—Are the conditions such that the vital 
interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 
carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 


. Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made and the Labour Prime 

Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Bound Table 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such res ervations 
and safeguards were to be made which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
o put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 
passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 

r,^l 10 ^ S 5 UC * or Poetical purposes, be the master of her 

destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
give us a promise of the substance of independence” or even ins- 
pire with a hope that this will very likdy, be granted to us? Will 
u° d be brief ? Does the duration of the 

imr r f°T j?. eco “ e or does it remain indefinite in the mov¬ 

ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whether wo run. But shall 
we crawl or run ? That will depend upon conditions. A categorical 
answer is out of the question. No doubt. But will the conditions be 
within our control or beyond ? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Then again, the 
question of the duration of the transition period—assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly contemplated one such—cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro¬ 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions—handicaps 
and barriers—that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern¬ 
ment now proposed to be made in India, then all shades of nationalist 
opinion “out of Bedlam'' will recognise the importance of such condi¬ 
tions and agree to accept them in substance. The Round Table Con¬ 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged*' when the de facto Conserva¬ 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri¬ 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa¬ 
tion in India competent ‘to deliver the goods”. The Irwin and 
Willingdon Pacts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms of 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement the agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in evidence in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay. Immediately after 
Gandhiji’s return from his practically fruitless labours iu England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim fight that followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)—the British autho¬ 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the Congress except on 
their own terms, aud the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 
except on its own terms. And neither party failed to recognise that 
its own terms” and those of its opponent were “poles asunder." 

X. The Conditions Imposed 

So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period—always assuming that 
one is actually intended—as being regulative and helpful. They are 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or eveu as prohibitive. They 
are demonstrably not in the interest of India, Even moderate cr liberal 
politicians in India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 
framed on it not only as giving us stone when we asked for bread but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuff both unwelcome and unsuited to our famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con¬ 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
spinal softening, taken up those proposals as offeriug something even 
worthy of inspection. It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to be established under those proposals is no 
longer—"we will not touch it even with a pair of tongs . Even under 
the present “manifestly” irresponsible dispensation, the Congress hand in 
white khadi gloves is seen to “touch” the “mailed fiat” of the Bureau¬ 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it be to shake 
it in cheer and press it in gratitude when the new order eventually 
comes? Acceptance of office is said to be the logical outcome of 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that be we shall 
not say “hobnobbing” which lately brought an influential Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble—be the logical outcome of that outcome, 
namely, acceptance of office ? Let those who are expounding the logi¬ 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply. 


XL New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has been uniformly^ high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom ot pessimism 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dim the political optimism 
of the gods on whose exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
16th. of September, H. E. the Viceroy, addressiug both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Congress members with the ex¬ 
ception of the Congress Nationalists boycotted the fanction) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof. We shall quote the words of His Excellency— 

Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1935, A groat and difficult task 
has thus been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode¬ 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. We have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
of our total achievement. On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attontiou 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if I may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Viceroyaltv there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and whioh was hardly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago. I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be¬ 
come one great country. The Becoud broad feature in oontrast with the existing cons¬ 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution will draw their 
authority by direot evolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
lliey will ceaso to be agents and will stand forth as full political and juristio person- 
aiiues, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to whioh I have re- 
tei red is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but ot all great rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
rrr* p $ I P 1 3? ry an ? ^ 9Bt , aQ g«ry for the full attainment by India of the political 
■chwacter which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable 


" t for . In ^ ia ’ a political aspirations that I give you this word of 

advice. Nothing is to be gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des¬ 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. F 
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The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of development Every¬ 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role of a consolidated India and 
a full political personality and by developing the constitution till it in dne season 
sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been designed for the period of 
its growth. The abandonment of constitutional _ methods has never led ns anywhere 
in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It will not be my task 
to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its constitutional and I 
trust, harmonious development. 

So on the authority of H. E. the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the_ diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during the course of their long history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre-requisite of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will be followed by the second pre¬ 
requisite, viz. a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, in brief. 
Dominion sense. A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic personality”, will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her political 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation. 

XII. Real Autonomy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by H. E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute. But waiving that 
question, the vital questions to put are these—Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitary character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India ? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity—distinct from what she practically has been—under the working 
of the new scheme ? Will the federated units—Provinces and States— 
be substantially other than what they. are now ? Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things. The federating units must be 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation. The federal whole must be auto¬ 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto¬ 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
vis a vis the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole. This presupposes that autonomy in every case is 
real. Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus¬ 
try, the “Nation-building subjects’', Foreign Relations, and last but not 
the least, Finance, must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every State in its normal and healthy stnte bears the character of or¬ 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their respec¬ 
tive functions are so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or try to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions. In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-relativity and coherence. You 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva¬ 
tion and control of the other limbs must be unreal. Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only, as in the case 
of the Belf-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister.^ If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and effective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. Thi3 dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard” members of the House of 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of our Indian destiny were 
such to make the constitutional reservations and the “irresponsible” 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of the dual wonder conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else we may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechauised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies Bomehow 
welded together by a force other than life's law and rhythm. 


XT IT. The Experiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh¬ 
tening control over the vital centres of the Indian body politic, England 
bad permitted the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
organism freely exercising all, its limbs, and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need, It may be that a liberated 
and freejlndia, left to herself, may occasionally stray, into the .morass 
or sometimes ,eyen rup intp disaster. While.Jsuch'mist^es and accidents' 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy have, commonly,' 
fo >, accepted as part of one’s job”, >d as .help,' rather tWp'as hin- 
dranceq to the fruition of fte arduous^, process.'by >hich any'.nation 
aspmng to,build its stamina and earn its manhood must Bet, about its 
business, the helmne' hand of a friend _ 
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XIV. Autonomy And Autookacy 
Bat instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
India a “Constitution" which is an anomaly and an absurdity in so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility. The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with success be made to “cross”, and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made 
to. Even under the existing scheme, there have been ministries in, 
charge of the “transferred" subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such indifferent 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction iD the solid, compact, complacent set¬ 
ting of white bureaucracy. We have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have had but little control—policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to be judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
S' nitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side ? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot be his own ; they muBt fit in with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.” An “English 
Friend” writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has, with a 
touch of grim and humour, said—Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for what it may be worth.” It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per month to them. But what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the new constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office under it. Of coarse the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” it. But will it then wreck the Cons¬ 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes used to rise 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Simla in charge 
of a safe and Buug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on the gadi 
of a Provincial Governor. The C. P. has, for instance, “chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con¬ 
gress definitely crossed the rubicon of constitutional agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gandhi cap and khadder is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol. But the “English Friend” 
very pointedly asks—What will the new Order be worth to those 
. Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it be worth 5 
or 6 thousand rupees per month ? The Congress had fixed Bs. 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any person holding office under 
a democratic government established In India. In view of the 
appalling poverty of the 'masses, even that would seem to be a bit 
too high, 

7 
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XV. Vital Issue 
The issue is a vital one. As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be considered to be a necessary work with¬ 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A. I. C. C. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can ' render the best 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern¬ 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though it may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu¬ 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this—will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic and variable. Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
Buited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that we have in view. 

XVI. Psychological Revolution 


In a recent speech Mr. Bhulabhai Desai—the leader of the opposi¬ 
tion in the Central Legislature—has said that the one solid achieve¬ 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution* 
in the masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a great gain. In 
fact, this is^—and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention—the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for the attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economio and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical. 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way. for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 


.a. VII, Revolutionary Mentality 

,JSSL 1 #?® politicians—especially those who have drawn their 
inspiration from the ample Moscow Fount—speak of a “revolutionary 
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mentality” in the Indian masses as being the sine qua non of any great 
advance to be made by them in any vital direction. This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo , and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Evo¬ 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already on the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution—of often of a san¬ 
guinary character—giving as a recipe evolution or 'slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation. The fact of 
the matter seems to bo this that there is no royal road—evolution or 
revolution—leading to the mountain top. The road has to be made 
at each step with solid blocks of national suffering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will depend upon the conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVIII. Evolution vs. Revolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolution as regards some aspects or phases of her 
national development. But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true. That is to say, we require revolution and not evolution. A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatist) slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, we may 
call it “the defeatist complex”. It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. There appears antagonism of tenden¬ 
cies and conflict of interests where there should be co-operation and 
community. We in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain¬ 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what we may call a 
kind of spiritual paralysis and anaesthesia in us—both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass Hypnosis 

Obviously a curative and educative plan must be devised so that we 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu¬ 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to got 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of u it ? The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis— 
sometimes herd” auto-suggestion—and partly one of habit A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in India, it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia—it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. Whilo saying this 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism. or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in a mass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious¬ 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters—spiritual aud material—that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists. The first healthy 
reaction is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust¬ 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first Btage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush” 
it to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic” will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele¬ 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale. The sooner you can make' the mass mind feel its unfelt fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better. There can be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The First Link in the Chain 


If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy 
chological revolution,, it has produced something which being there 
other links of.the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopeB will easily and naturally forge themselves. But the first link must 
be forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive effort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself. 

XXI, The Questions 


Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
tiie process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first hnk in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo¬ 
gical revolution; in the masses ? Some form of direct action fa still 
thought, and wdl continue to be thought, to be the most potent factor 

Mt ul^ n or m;l e i. Pr0 H e f a • b /. aU ? he , win E s °f the Congress, right or 
i? U - ltl9 thoughfc to be not possible, not even 
shSnld bf thR mnaf . * C“cum«tanceB. Now, barring direct action, what 

«a- 
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hardly be wrecked from within by maintaining a fighting co-operation. 
That fight from within is hardly the reality of fight. It may even 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real fight being under¬ 
taken by us. We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tug of war between the “Changers” and “No-changers” 
iu the Congress camp. We need hardly examine that argument afresh. 
But we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished from 
extreme sections here and there, has now settled down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary work and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un¬ 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help¬ 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the “unwanted” 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it; and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a large scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Purna 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds. 

XXII. Real And Possible Conditions 

_ It is the view of the man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions in which a 
constituent assembly can be materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training. 


XXIII. The Three Parts 

We have divided the Parliamentary work into two parts—Council- 
entry and Office-acceptance. It consists obviously of three. Fighting 
the elections is the first part. Now, we may do the first part and 
stop there. We may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, of each part have to be carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the third positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bad in 
the resultant. We are stating the case in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite and concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in the street or the plain man with his plain commonsense, 
while recognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli¬ 
amentary work to be “sanctioned” and supported by a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work. That constructive work need and should 
not suggest a “dull and drab” atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It is precisely to stir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes. The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaw 
must set in. And this can be effected only through a course of volun¬ 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the . polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it. 


XXV. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work. Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (1) they become con¬ 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations ; (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions—in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct—favourable to a successful employment 
by them of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa¬ 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary eense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertainiug to the production and consumption 
of economic goods—such matters naturally fall withiu the framework 
^ 0 4 con8 ^ r uotive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked aB to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat¬ 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefally 
thought out The Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep- 
^hat pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
i eology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi¬ 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con¬ 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, that practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations °f suecour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
mdmdmdism need not or even should not, be shelved, but it need not and 
n h T " ofc be Bfcre fed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
impoasiUe 111100 ^ °* unme ^ iate 8Uccour and relief problematical or 
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XXVI. The Ant-Hill 

The Communal impasse for example in which we now find ourselves 
may really be an “ant-hill” in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Purna Swaraj to which we are to march up. If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present. Hut it is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 
that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 
on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across- Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
those who are trudging along the road, cripple in body and feeble in 
spirit ? But let us go back to our point. We do not suggest that 
the issue between socialism and individualism is only an ant-hill that 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present. 
It is undoubtedly an important and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helpful golden mean, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait. Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We cannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may be pending. Even if we think, as many of us do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to-day that 
we should grip it first and with all our strength, the other issues, 
the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation. They 
must be live issues all the time. Nay, we must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappliug 
with the political issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to be dreamed that the socio¬ 
economic efiort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs¬ 
tantially what it now is, it will rise one fine morning in full possession 
of Purna Swaraj. A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Purna Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity. It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by the socio’economic ensemble of conditions as 
they evolve as we forge ahead. 

XXVII. Programme As An Organic Whole 
It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task of acquiring control over the machinery of State—a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation—must be given 
the importance which is its due, the concommitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 
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t “sinews of war” sufficient unto the purpose. Congress campaigns have 

'repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of sinews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It is a truism that is also true. Those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generally, been drawn from 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is not quite equal to the 
task. The Congress has perhaps started a revolution in mass psycholo¬ 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for it that it has yet succeeded in pre¬ 
paring and pushing the masses to “line up. 5 * 

In all progressive countries—even in Soviet Russia which now 
“tends to become more and more respectable and respected”—the 
party holding the key of destiny may, in fact, be a minority. But it is 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to line up with it 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. C. votes. 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of India’s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. . It should be like 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy of the cell of Indian 
mass life. Its effective value in the political fight will depend upon 
its possessing this character. 


XXV III. IThe Case of Russia 

. The Communist party in Russia—even now supposed to be a 
minority—was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy be¬ 
cause it had been able to acquire the substance of this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be¬ 
cause it has ■ possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
proposing a^New Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of the _ dictatorship of the . proletariat^’ with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencmg that has so long been jealously maintained. This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to forces of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship has been in 
tne nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be thought 
now exists in theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitalistrimpenalist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
ft rr re n, lty has at la8t emer sed into being. Such a Demos, 
nr, fought, W1 no loDger be a doll > a dummey, a dupe. Has it not 
hL WJ n nf Q J! Way TV kind °* obnoxious parasitic growth that 
pvnlr/f f; o of the host organism by systematic 

2 Whether tWa c ] aim will or ^ ^ fae jua y fi / d by the 

for doubt thafc^lf 61 ?, 114 question ‘ ^ ut there can be hardly much room 
in dPmnnJnlV 4 f hi ^ a coura 2 eou3 - crucial experiment not directly 
l^s^bee^ r ^^tl^ U notnT> preparation for democracy. The experiment 
undertaken by a rm'nnn'? Work ’ a ? muc h constructive as destructive, 
dynami c ?esolu^ w ;i? Th y f P ^T ing Potent, definite ideas and 
which brought the^StatnTJ^V? 1arty fil u organised and mobilised forces 
With the hplnnffhf machinery absolutely under its control. Then 
with the help of that machinery it has organised and mobilised condi- 
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Hons essential for real democracy. Ifc has sought to secure economic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy. 

XXIX, Foundations For Democracy 

We In India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that we must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded. Ours may, or even should, be 
a different kind of experiment—an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India. 


XXX. The Vicious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile we must avoid moving In the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of the machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
be made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons¬ 
tructive work forces sufficient unto the propose ; that we should make 
nil our national activity flow into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth flowing in that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs of such activity are properly 
worked making it possible for that activity to Intensify and amplify 
itself aud cut Its own channel. 

XXXI. Virtue in the Vicious Circle 

Obviously there is virtue in both haves of the vicious circle. From 
which it must follow that India’s political struggle and the work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition” required 
for that struggle must go on side by side. Not only that. We should 
learn from our past experience of the Congress struggle and also from 
the experience of other countries including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fulness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage be rushed before its time, that is to say, before the sanc¬ 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. So long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of rushing one’s programme. As wo said In our 
last Introduction, wo in India should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China “rushing” 
their Plans. They seemed to rush them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making a swift, success¬ 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different. They are bound to be so in the state In which we have been 
for centuries. The conditions appear to be unusually bright when the 
country rises for one moment on the crest of a Congress movement. 
But the country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of the picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a dea*h-liko pallor. It looks 
like being a maya. 

8 
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XXXII. “Standing Army” of Workers 

The Congress campaign has, apparently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent. Some of tho causes are 
latent or hidden, and they require to bo brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis. We shall not here attempt anything of the kind. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. Wo have prosecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national effort without a "standing army” 
of workers. We have depended upon such “volunteer” officers and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a “cons¬ 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension. And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need we tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily be where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
with the 90 p. c. of the people of India. They must be of them and 
with them. 

XXXIII. The Training Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we Bhould have a “colony” of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor¬ 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding^ love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all “dull and drab”. Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and expression. It is required 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Puma Swaraj. We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country, but after our own 
best pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a large scale will it be possible for the Con¬ 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient “standing army” of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed. 


XXXIV. Economic Issue Vs. Political. Issue 

As regards the question how the economic issue should at present 
be considered m relation to the political issue, we may quote a few 

the' A mwi„ a J? etter P F a, , uilt Jawharlalji published in a recent issue of 
in BaXaV Pa . trzk< ?:, Wo quote without implying that we are 

agreement with the expressed views of tho Panditji. Our 
fta 7° ® an appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 

Sv^S in thThir/^- 40 b - e -?. ttaC > ed t0 , the ideology * and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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the Soul of India bas lived and functioned and the Genius of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi¬ 
cance. But we do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even “cross with* our own best pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from whom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

“For the presont. we have to deal with the political question. But the economic 
question, though theoretical at present, is intimately bound up with the politioal 
side and wo cannot ignore it. ‘What shape it will take I cannot say, though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will be along Socialist fines. What 
I want is the discussion of this issue so that our ideas may be clarified. So far as 
businessmen are concerned, 1 do not want to commit them to any particular economic 
doctrine but I do think that they must lino up, on the political issue, with the ad¬ 
vanced forces in the oountry. And they should further realise that big economlo 
changes are necessary and should oousidor them.” 

XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now wo have done with the ideological part of the Introduction. 
Let ua now, for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors’ Gal¬ 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. We already quoted a para 
or two from the address of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says in another para bearing on the prospect of our 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particu¬ 
larly at the present time is of great public interest. I refer to India’s foreign trade. 
Nine months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautions optimism in spite of 
the disabilities undor which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show little 6ign of the long awaited recovery; 
on the contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to proteot hor 
foreign oxohange position. Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far as India 
is concerned in repeating that note of optimism. India's exports of merchandise 
for the first four months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 
and a half lakhs over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though 
they show a comparatively small increase of 1 and a half lakhB over last year’s total 
it must be remembered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by 
Japan, there has been a decrease of over 3 and a half orores in the present year. 
Omitting this exceptional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved 
by three orores In comparison with last year. Hon. members may be interested 
more particularly in the results of our trading with Germany and Italy—countries 
in which the most stringent measures of control have been imposed. In the case of 
Germany oar information is based on the reports of our trade commissioner in 
Hamburg who has made a critical examination of the German import statistics. Mr. 
Gupta informs ns that in the last quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against 
India to. the extent of 2 and one-fourth per cent• in the first quarter of 1935 the 
balance was even showing an exchango of goods valued at 26 million reiohmarks : 
for the second quarter of 1935 the balance has again swung in India’s favour and 
Germany has imported from India goods valued at 31 million reiohmarks against 
exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the case of Italy oontrary to what 
might have been expected from the now and stringent system fof import control our 
exports in the first four months of this year have fallen off by 6 per cent only. I 
quoto these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Government ore folly alive to 
the dangers with which the course of intornationai trade is now beset and they will 
continue to watch the situation with the most serious care. 

“Before I leave this subject may I bring_ one ciroumstance to the notice of those 
who may have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of 
predepression years with those of the present day ? I would ask them to remember 
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that world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per cent f*“®® l*®® 
and that values in themselves are no true index to the valuation in the quantum 
of trade.” 

XXXVI. “Manchester Guardian” On It 
T he above is a Wry long quotation. But we should like it to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation such as is presented In the following long quotation from 
the Manchester Guardian of a recent date :— 

Has the world emerged Into the flowing tide of economic recovery or are, 
witnessing merely an interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there even sufficient 
political sense and stability In Europe and Asia to make world recovery possible at 
all ? Or is our whole civilisation slipping into dis-integration and dissolution, from 
which all our mastery of the material universe is impotent to preserve it ? The 
tions are put—and gloomily answered—by Mr. Harold Butler, the director of the 
International Labour Office, in his annual report, published to-day, a broad eoononuo 
and social survey that must be one of the most outspokon and disturbing ever Issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Butler begins by noting some of the clear gains that can be set on the credit 
side of the economio balance-sheet, notably a rise in most countries of the volume 
of industrial production. But how far is this progress sound ? 

It is notonous (he says) that a great expansion of armament manufacture Is taking 
place in all the principal industrial countries, either for their own account or for 
that of foreign customers. How much for instance of the remarkable increase in the 
output of pig iron and steel whtoh may be noted in Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is to be attributed to this cause ? How much of the fresh activity 
in the chemical, automobile, olotbing and coal industries is traceable to the same origin ? 

Io so far as Industrial prosperity la founded on warlike preparation it is not only 
sinister but hollow and unreal The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
wealth. As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductive. Though its 
effect on the economy of a nation may be more stimulating than that of pnblio works 
in proportion, as the outlay Is greater and more variegated, its economic consequences 

are far less beneficial, as nothing is added to the nation’s economio assets. 

. When a oonntry imports materials for armaments she produces nothing to export 
** tv u i n 1 nn ^ 0r ™° existing system of barter trade she has to be content with fewer 
of the imports needed for feeding her people or providing materials for normal eco¬ 
nomic activity. 

Moreover, it contains an even greater menace in that countries which have becomo 
dependent upon armaments for keeping down their unemployment and thus maintain¬ 
ing a fictitious prosperity no longer dare to slacken the pace of their war-manufacture 
for fear of the social consequences which would ensue. 

Lastly, intensive competition in armaments inevitably produces a state of suppressed 
alarm and anxiety everywhere, which check the expansion of healthy trade and of 
^^f 1 ® 11 ? “S thus further blocks the path of normal recovery, 
me obstacles to the rebirth of confidence, Mr. Bntier goes on, are not only, 
P er ® ap j 0ven n ® w finanolal or economio. “Overcasting the whole sky Is 

tnetear of war, imminent or not remote, which throws its blight over every 
P : f®^ based upon a calculation of the future.” * 

j£®^y,| 8 fkat at a moment when an Intellectual revolt against the Ideal of 
^;^™ ncy a has 664 Hi 6 ™ 11 Hi « er has denounced it) “autocratic principles are 

? applied on grounds of military preparedness. Here 
.P 1 ? 01 * a®®® 0 ™ 0 recovery is an Impossible dream until the fear of 

disnollfwl^ ’fiv.rn 0 °°^ a P 80 the whole international systom lias been 

ofCfata may , l 1 ® t™ 0 0 f Asia, “stands at a turning-point 

heiehte than n/ont statesmanship is called upon to rise to greater 

nf at any time since 1914. If the occasion is allowed to slip the disoasslon 

of economio and social progress may shortly become largely academic.” 

XXx VIL Separatist Security 

nrmSi 6 Jke sequel of the Italo-AbyssSnlan war have 

proved to the hilt the futility of the League of Natioaa as an 
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instrument of collective security. Though the new Socialist Premier 
of France and other statesmen are still hoping for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as “mutton chop", we are witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give it a decent last burial. And 
those preparations are preparations for individual security —chacha apan 
bancha —as we say in Bengali. The League being finished, war prepared¬ 
ness will again be openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power In the status ?«p, cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race *of individual security—or. “each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmost” game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
affected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game. If 
real and permanent economic recovery be impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there are obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent counfry. A small 
increment noticed in India’s foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXAVJlL. Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest. From our 
seat in the Visitors’s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an exhilerating and 
excitiDg game on the floor of the House. Hardly anything can expect 
to be so in an atmosphere of “irresponsible unreality” that prevails in 
the Chamber. Possibly the game was exhilorating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in It. Party Whips occasionally— 
especially when votes were to be taken—were able to whip the “dead 
horse” into a semblance of temporary animation. We may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon’ble Law Member—whose speech we have reproduced 
in full in this Register—rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked —perhaps justly—the Law Member's advocacy 
—weighty in oarefully selected evidenee and close-knit In argument as it 
was,—was not a statesman-like speech raising the debate Itself to a 
higher plane. 

XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving the Bill, Bald that the Bill was meant 
for meeting the triple menace of terrorism, communism and of commu- 
nalism. We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which appears in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Member's elaborate special pleading may well be taken as being 
based on the text of the Home Member’s sucoinct presentation of the 
Government case. 

Stressing the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was 
mainly direoted against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country 
and he could forosee no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
against this triple menace. So it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute hook. He added, besides the tnpple menace mentioned, there was the 
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danger of rovival of tho civil disobodionco movement, of which duo notice must bo 
taken. Sir Hoary Craik added t “It must bo argued that Civil Disobedience is not 
now in fo*ce, why, then, any legislation against that. "Well, the movement has only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to the provisions of the present Bill ho said the first operative important 
clauso was that which repeals the sections limiting tho duration of the 1932 Act to 
threo years and instead makes the bill permanont. Again it may bo questioned why 
the moasure was being mado permanent. Whon the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to be permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to throo yoars was 
accepted by Government. It had been found that temporary legislation did not induce 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. It gave 
them encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable atmosphere 
came due to the relaxation of law. 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned, Sir Honry proceeded, the move¬ 
ment had now boon for about 30 years. “I admit that thero has boon some improve¬ 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure in force and duo partly to the 
revulsion among the publio against it But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax tho mcasuros. During tho last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still In boing. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of the movement 


As regards communal unrest I oan recall no time whon the problem has boen 
more acute. There has been no time when officials and publio have boon more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

“The danger of the Communist Movoment is not perhaps fully appreciated by tho 
general public. I can assure the House that it is the movemont which Is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern¬ 
ment but to the wholo organisation of the society as at present constituted. Lot me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three publio serious 
menaces." 


Contnuing, Sir Henry admitted that tho provisions relating to tho Press must be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for tho retention of the powers of control 
over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. _ He cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in Urn Press in support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bittor communal hatred. Tho Homo Momber referred to tho Calcutta 
riots of 1J26, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religions loaders were 
fanned by articles in tho Press. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 1931 tho 
position deteriorated considerably in Bengal ospeoially after the Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of revolutionaries 
i P ress condemnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praise. Promulgation of tho Press Ordinance slightly improved tho situation. Sir 
", r '® v( ^ the control over the Press was relaxed the position deteriorated 
n„,™. r0U t j^ 10rl °* dummy editors made action under tho ordinary law usoloss. 
Uoweier, he opined, a reasonable press had nothing to fear. 

JJ. eni T Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
of t J 10 now Government which was coming shortly in 
the mFin'Jn= S n f°*i C!)mbat t , he 8a , bvors 've movements and, secondly, to protect 

who wnnto?a DS °i tl,s c0 “? lr .y w ho were uninterested in political agitation and 
“ n ° and P? rsu o their avocations in peace. The object of the legisla¬ 
tion was not repression of nat onal sm J fa 


XL. The Opposition 

? ee f hardly be said that this position -was practically at every 
J»oi , otly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition side. 

mittL a wi C ^ n ! mCet ^ r, an 8°vern the country in her best interests 

18 \ a ^’ Satyamurti. He concluded by sayiDg that 

Ifovorn 1 pT,f% 1DteU ?l d i* t0 ? nth , ro . Qo autocracy. “It follows that the 
f- - .^° no ^ believe in their own reforms, and they do not be- 

measuro Ti" f° U ^ ts -° justice”. Dr. Deshmukh characterised the 
measure as double-faced in that while showing to protect the people 
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against communalism and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press—a great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probablo abuses in its applica¬ 
tion. We feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
tills Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like, in particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference ha3 already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (I) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern' 
raent (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. {5) It Is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra¬ 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It Is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem¬ 
ed necessary in view of the very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin¬ 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves In times of emergent 

need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
naturo and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the civil disobedieuce movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end in itself. (14) It is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) While the demon Tof communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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In the promoting of those interests, the dreaded spectre of communism 
cannot be driven away r, om the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic devices ; communism cannot be withstood by trying here, 
for example, a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
“counter-terrorism.” (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted with the “job” 
will be more f han negligible or even far above the line of the normal. 
(17) The Police and the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their time and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed In the teeth of the opposition by a majority of the House 
shows that the authorities are deteimined to go their own way without 
apparently, caring much for the verdict of that majority—which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy’s—one Way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation In the accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 


XLH. The Government Case 

It is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case In a condensed form. The Homo 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader’s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
Dism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broodB over India, and as far aa one Is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation, 
riven civil disobedience has been In a state of suspended animation only 
tor the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
™ n in e ^, 0 ?. 8,y ^ ken t0 constitutional work In the legislatures. 
Ahey stall think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, in clear need 
ot elective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
ot disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
P™ poacd *8 an experiment In responsible government in 
u £V ucceeafu] > must be tried in conditions least unfa- 
oStsin 40 A 14 18 D » T tryIng lt ln ^Possible or unmanageable 
.£ ove ™ meat , fa*™, therefore, not only forewarned but 
m 1 a thIs matter. The history of the subversive 

restricting *emonstrated again and again that whenever 
removed nr a ^ t vit , lea Press, associations etc. have been 

removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and have, thereby, gained in volume and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their “charge” to their successor safe and securo. As re¬ 
gards excesses and abuses in the exorcise of the emergency powers, 
Government do not admit that they have ever been much in excess of 
the irreducible minimum. 

XLUI. A Recent Parliament Debate 

We hope the above is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from offering our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. Rut we think a very interes¬ 
ting and instructive commentary on the case has been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below some quotations from 
Reuter's summary. Wo shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 

Lord Lothian also welooraod tho first practical step to bring tho Constitution Into 
being. He said that during the last six or seven years India had something of the 
characteristics of a police stato, in which repression of political opinion had been tho 
central fact. This had been the Inevitable result of the adoption ny the Congress of 
the policy of civil disobedience, which was a challenge to the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment that any government worthy of the name must moot. 

For many years that form of government, however much It might be forced upon 
tbem, Inevitably tended to produce abuses In the police administration and to create 
estrangement between the masses and the Government, and undesirable consequences 
of aU binds. If the New Constitution was to come Into operation with any real 
chance of success, it was essential that that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomy was Inaugurating, 

Lord Lothian added that once provincial autonomy roprosentod the majority of the 
politically minded In the provinces, the main oause for political crime In the past 
would disappear. The provincial government would be able to maintain order becauso 
they would represent the people and not an alien authority. That was the cardinal 
virtue of the system of responsible government 

He was sure Lord Zetland would pave tho way for responsibility In the provinces 
and make it clear that the quickest way to get rid of 'those hings would bo for the 
majority In the new legislatures to assume full responsibility for law and order subject 
only to tho speolal responsibility of the Governor In the event of groat monaoe to 
peace and tranquillity. 

Referring to the financial question, Lord Lothian said nothing would give a eond-off 
to the beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices than for tho new 
Ministers to bo responsible for nothing olse bat law and order for five years becauso 
owing to lack of monoy they would be unable to Inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform daring that poriod. 

Lord Lothian asked whether It was not possible by a loan or otherwise to give the 
provincial governments during the first period of stringency some revenues to spend 
on social reform from the start Nothing would do more to smooth the way at the 
beginning and preparo for tho far more difficult task of Federation. 

Lord Lothian said he was not afraid of the great battle between socialism and 
capitalism being waged In India provided It was waged on the basis of tho parlia¬ 
mentary system and on democratic and constitutional lines. "What was fatal was 
that It would be fought out as a battle between Fascism and Communism. 

Nothing would do more to prevont people from thinking and resorting to revolu¬ 
tionary and despotlo methods, than that the new Governments should nave placed 
at their disposal for the time a larger measure of revouue that would oome to thorn 
under the Niemeyer Report 

Lord Zetland replying said that the oauso of the Act contemplated that the new 
governments would bo given real responsibility assuming they showed they were 
tending to act in a responsible manner, but If the policy advocated In some quarters 
of the Congress was to be the policy generally adopted la India, namely, the policy 

9 
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danger of revival of the civil disobedience movement of which due notice must be 
taken. Sir Henry Craik added : “It most be argued that Civil Disobedience Is not 
now in fo-ce, why, then, any legislation against that. Well, the movement has only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Coining to the provisions of the present Bill he said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the doration of the 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent When the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to be permanent But an amendment limiting its life to three years was 
accepted by Government It had been found that temporary legislation did not Induce 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. It gave 
them encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable atmosphere 
came due to the relaxation of law. 

Go far the menace of terrorism was concerned, Sir Henry proceeded, the move¬ 
ment had now been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve¬ 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measuro in force and dne partly to the 
revulsion among the publio against It But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been Borne murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of the movement 


“As regards communal unrest, I can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute. There has been no time when officials and publio have been more 
approhensive of its serious effects. 

“The danger of the Com m unist Movement is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure the House that it is the movement whioh Is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern¬ 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted. Let me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular a gains t three publio serious 
menaces." 


Containing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for the retention of the powers of control 
over the Press was insufficiency in .the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. _ He cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in the Press in support of the terrorists and in prai69 of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. , Tho Home Member referred to the Caloutta 
nots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders were 
fanned by articles in tho Press. Sir Henry Craik stud that in March, 1931 the 
position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of revolutionaries 
were published. Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praiso. Promulgation of tho Press Ordinance slightly improved the situation. Sir 
Henry said whenevor the control over the Press was relaxed the position deteriorated 
dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under the ordinary law useless 
However, he opined, a reasonable press had nothing to fear. 

„„^ n , Glud , ing - -H. enr y Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over tho administration of the new Government which was coming shortly in 
*im S vSnniZL tl i«^ir W0rB oombat tlie 8cltvers ‘ Te movements and, secondly, to protect 
wUn v 10ns °J tbis con ? tr y who were uninterested in political agitation and 

tinn ive and p ? r6u , ( ? toeir avooations in peace. Tho object of the legisla¬ 
tion was not repression of natio nalism J u 


XL. The Opposition 

It need hardly be said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition side. 
TO itLnt e *i C ° n T mCed ^ ,™ e o an govern tte country in her best interests 
Sran Si* He concluded by saying that 

? nth , ro . ae «»**>«**. “It follows that the 
^ DOt bel !? ve In .their own reforms, and they do not be- 

measure asdonhln P r ‘ DeshmQkh characterised the 

measure as double-faced in that while showing to protect the people 
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against communalism and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press—a great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probable abuses in its applica¬ 
tion. We feel, however, that it would be better if the' reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like, in particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (1) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern¬ 
ment. (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra¬ 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem¬ 
ed necessary in view of the very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin¬ 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested . themselves in times of emergent 
need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the civil disobedience movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end in itself. (14) It is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) While the demon lof communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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In the promoting of those interests, the dreaded spectre of communism 
cannot be driven away r 'om the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic devices; communism cannot be withstood by trying here, 
for example, a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non¬ 
official agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
“counter-terrorism.” (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted with the "job” 
will be more than negligible or even far above the line of the normal. 
(17) The Police and the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their time and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed in the teeth of the opposition by a majority of the House 
shows that the authorities are deteuained to go their own way without 
apparently, caring much for the verdict of that majority—which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy's—one way or the other. Id 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation In (he accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 


XL1I. The Government Case 

It is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case In a condensed form. The Home 
Member’s Bpeech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader’s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu¬ 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous clond it still 
broods over India, and as far aB one is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to . disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even civil disobedience has been in a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work in the legislatures. 
Xhey stall think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, in clear need 
of effective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed is an experiment in responsible government in 
5 e I BUCC€a8ful * maBt be tried In conditions least unfa- 
3 e to £ It is no use trying It In Impossible or ummanageable 
Government have, therefore, not only forewarned but 
forearmed themselves In this matter. The history of the subversive 
SSSl ln J nd > ^demonstrated again and again that whenever 

removed nr ^ 0 a v t * vlt f e0 of the Press, associations etc. have been 

removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and have, thereby, gained In volume and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their “charge” to their successor safe and secure. As re¬ 
gards excesses and abuses In the exercise of the emergency powers. 
Government do not admit that they have ever been much In excess of 
the Irreducible minimum. 


XLIIL A Recent Parliament Debate 


We hope the above is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from offering our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. Rut we think a very Interes- 
. ting and instructive commentary on the case has been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below some quotations from 
Reuter’s summary. We shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 

Lord Lothian also weloomod the first practical stop to bring tho Oonstltntlon Into 
being. He said that daring the last six or seven years India had something of the 
characteristics of a police state, in whioh repression of political opinion had been the 
central fact This bad been the inevitable result of the adoption oy the Congress of 
. the policy of civil disobedience, which was a challenge to the exlstenoe of the Govern¬ 
ment that any government worthy of the name must moet. 

For many years that form of government, however maoh It might be forced upon 
them, Inevitably tended to prodnoe abases In the police administration and to oreate 
estrangement between the masses and the Government, and undesirable consequences 
of all hinds. If the New Constitution was to come Into operation with any real 
chanoo of success, it was essential that that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomy was Inaugurating. 

Lord Lothian added that once provincial autonomy represented the majority of the 
politically minded In the provinoes, the main cause for political crime In the past 
• would disappear. The provincial government wonld be able to maintain order becauso 
they would represent the people and not an alien authority. That was the cardinal 
virtue of the system of responsible government 

He was sure Lord Zetland would pave tho way for responsibility in the provinces 
and make it clear that the quickest way to get rid of 'those hings would be for the 
majority In the new legislatures to assume full responsibility for law and order subject 
only to the epeotal responsibility of the Governor In the event of great monaoe to 
peaoe and tranquillity. 

Referring to the financial question. Lord Lothian said nothing wonld give a sond-off 
to the beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices than for the new 
Ministers to be responsible for nothing else but law and order for five years becauso 
owing to laok of money they would be unable to Inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform during that period. 

Lord Lothian asked whether it was not possible by a loan or otherwise to give the 
provincial governments during the first period of stringency some revenues to spend 
on social reform from the start Nothing would do more to smooth the way at the 
beginning and prepare for the far more difficult task of Federation. 

Lord Lothian said he was not afraid of the great battle between socialism and 
capitalism being waged in India provided It was waged on the basis of the parlia¬ 
mentary system ana on democratic and constitutional lines. What was fatal was 
that it would be fought ont as a battle between Fascism and Communism. 

Nothing wonld do more to prevent people from thinking and resorting to revolu¬ 
tionary and despotic methods, than that the new Governments should nave placed 
at thefr disposal for the time a larger measure of revonuo that would oome to them 
under the Niemoyer Report 

Lord Zetland replying said that the oauso of the Act contemplated that the new 
governments would be given real responsibility assuming they showed they were 
tending to act in a responsible manner, but If the policy advoaated In some quarters 
of the Congress was to be the policy generally adopted In India, namely, the policy 
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of entering the new Constitution in order to destroy it from within, then there 
wonld be the grave risk of the Governor having to .exercise to an extent, he hoped 
it would not be necessary, the special powers conferred on him by the Act 

Lord Zetland agreed with Lord Lothian it was -desirable that the new governments 
should be In a position to spend money on sooial services and he expressed the 
opinion it would be possible if the improvement in (the economic situation continued 
even before the passage of the first five yeais that the provinces might draw some- 
thing from proceeds of the Income Tax. 

XLTY. “The Police State” 

“The police state*' which, as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for *the last few years, has been' necessitated, as he points, 
oat, mainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started nnder favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is—What does the enactment of the 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amonnt to ? Does it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 

what his Lordship has called a “police state” ? The Secretary of 

State for India, of coarse, assures ns that the responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But he makes it a conditioual proposition —if the Ministerial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes his meaning quite clear. He refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in the new system. 

Will it be in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 

from within or will it be or.e of co-operation and help ? If the 
former, then there iB the “grave risk” of the Governors having 
to draw upon the armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. The new India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about such a “grave risk” being materialised In the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases. 
There is no doubt that the coming Constitution is an adequately insured 
snip putting out to sea. It is the unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care has been taken that the ship may not come 
to grief. Even if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall be recovered. In other 
words, if democracy should fail, the substance of the present mu bap. 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 

Smnla m ! the Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 

simple question ? Why should the Congress and other parties in 

i% Wr m th \ C °.T titution . f ™ m within ? Forthe mere 
hahltuallv Vn n a mn J°rity in the new legislatures 

electorate Mnd . m 1 l9 . ch,evou8 lo ‘ ? Why should the general 

because^it is ™™! le( f la ‘ ur *? a P^verse, miebievous lot ? la it 
Decause it is perverse and mischievous itself ? Is an experiment in 

toto« r ^Z r h *l Wg t a11 * in a11 te8t it should i^n counter 

to the greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV. A London Talk—Mb. Desai 

was adootod 0 in a “ ea8U ™ Mw the Criminal Amendment Act 
the following long extrac^from 0 ^^* 11 ? 1 ? D re ®P° n8i bIe government”, 
mpoaiert) of . talk io tko Hon,, of OoLon, ve£' 
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Mr. Deasi, the leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature, 
should be read as giving a direct, clear refutation :— 

Some members questioned Mr. Desai on his attitude towards the new reforms, 
whether he would, be prepared to accept office. Mr. Desai had to tell them 
bluntly that the - reforms were not reforms as understood in English language. 
Naturally, they were not meant for the advancement of the political freedom of the 
nation. And ho personally felt that it was futile to waste one’s nsefnl time and 
money in running after these reforms or even to accept offioes. Of oourse, he could 
not in fairness to the Congress,- say what the attitude of that body would be, a 
decision which is to be taken later on. But Miss Ellen Wilkinson wanted to know 
something more than that. She has been interesting herself in looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Hitler opponents in this country. And it was but natural that 
she should ask Mr. Desai what would be his attitude towards the Indian socialists if 
his group of people were in power in the provincial legislatures. She had to ask 
mat question as in the course of his talk, Mr. Dosai had given them to understand 
that be was not a socialist. However, Mr. Desai gave a categorical reply, which 
will go a long way in allaying the fears of many English socialists. He told Miss 
Wilkinson that neither he nor other Congressmen, who were not Socialists, would 
allow the operation of the Criminal Law Amendmont Act, Thoy would not allow the 
country to be ruled by dictatorial powers. 

XLVI. Lord Zetland’s “Threat” 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland’s “threat” to the Congress, we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the point of the 
Council-entry programme being carried to its “logical ends”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt’’ from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

I ses Lord Zetland has chosen to abnse his position as Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Lords and to hold out threats to the Congress. He is reported 
by Reuters to have said: “If the polioy advocated in 6ome quarters in the Congress 
was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, a polioy of entering the 
constitution in order to destroy it from within, then there would be grave risk of 
the Governor having to exercise, to an extent he hoped it would not be neoessary,— 
the special powers conferred on him by the Act." Undoubtedly the Congress is 
pledged to the polioy that this constitution, whioh is not wanted by any section of 
political opinion in India, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. That I believe is a policy which will 
commend itself to the people of this country. The first thing for the Congressmen 
to do is to bring the maximum force to tear on the powers that be, and to make 
them realise that the Federation will bo still-born. In every provincial Legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will be brought forward to the effect that Fede¬ 
ration ought not to come into, existence. The Congress will have the support of 
Mr. Jinnah and his party in this matter, I look forward to a situation when the 
Federation will bo still born. Having read the Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor's safeguards whioh can be brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again. Lord Zetland realises that unless the Provincial Governments spend 
money on sooial servioes, it will be impossible for the Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves. But he says there will be money. He does not know 
what he is talking about. It is perfectly open to Ministers to so ran the administra¬ 
tion as to moke the continuance of the present Aot difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation whioh will compel the revision of the Aot on agreed lines. 
If they do so what are the safeguards and special powers whioh the Governors can 
hope to exercise ? The Governor’s main special powers are: prevention of grave 
menace to the trm&uillity and peace of the country; safeguarding tho interests of 
the minorities. 

These are the main safeguards. I think . Lord Zetland is heating the air when ho 
threatens the Congress. In spite of his ;threats ? Congress candidates will be 
returned to the Provincial Legislatures in great majorities and the Congress Ministers 
will put their polioy and programme into effect in the full hope and confidence that 
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■this unwanted Aot will be buried. Sooner or later the Aot will be buried, and when 
it is buried. It will be buried unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 


XLYII. “Social Service" 

On the vital question of "social service” which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and function upon, we should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Bridaynath Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society :— 

“We have been planning things in a haphazard way. A new method and a new 
State are needed to plan things as a whole. "We must plan all production and con¬ 
sumption in sooiety so that we may be able to remove the gross inequality that we 
see to-day. "Without such planning all our efforts in village uplift will not achieve 
immediate results. We must try to remove the appalling ignorance and poverty 
among the masses and raise their standard of living. This 1 b Socialism as I under¬ 
stand it How can. you say that it is a menace to society ?” 

Pandit Kunzru was of the opinion that It did not matter what the theories of 
Socialism were or what the professional Socialist agitators said. 

•In the earlier days of political movements in India,” continued Pandit Kunzru, 
“we were set thinking of our political rights as we saw them enjoyed by the British 
people. The books of Spencer, Hume and Hill introduced the ideas of freedom in 
the minds of ednoated Indians. At every stage of our development we pnt forward 
demands_ on concrete facts which had brought home to us the truth that we lacked 
the political power neoessary for our development. Later, we saw that the mere 
structure of Government was not enongh but that economio power was also necessary. 
Poverty led to demands for industritu development and that there should be 6uoh 
distribution of wealth as would enable the poor of the country to lead useful and 
self-respectful lives. 

“All these ohanges are not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in the legislatures have not realised their responsibilities in this respect. "We should 
n °t shirk taking money from where it oan be had bv taxation and spend it where it 
should be spent to provide the poor people with those sooial amenities whioh are 
theories^ * or * B P ractical Socialism and we need no longer be afraid of 


XLVH1. Sand Banks on the Beach 
The economic planning carried step by step, and at eaeh step suited 
to ana ' transforming the actual condition of the Indian - classes and 
masses, is not ionly a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re¬ 
volution is already advancing on the shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question' is —not how like the Anglo-Saxon 
king of old we shall order it to go back, but how like Bagaoious prac¬ 
tical men of to-day we shall -prepare to meet the impact and turn it 
to our best advantage without allowing It to engulf our whole structure 

n an .? 80cl ? ty * ith 6,1 016 value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward Into the future. Improvie- 

I j ba £ 9 °i. the ^ ea ° h wiU avail ub not. Tides from the West— 
™Xt 7 ^from the Far East too-have again and again impacted 
anc j nt land - aonrntimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 

Sn thr« 0 V n £^l metIme8: l ea ^ g °« r India ’ 8 BD °w-clad mountain ranges 
t nordl or ea8 ^ The Moscow tide, for example, has been 

thatof 0f a to and far-spreading earth tiemor than In 

out n f rtL trem ° r ‘I, 4 ] 16 watera of the eMe- A sand bank being 

out of the question, an well-devised and well-executed plan of "draining 
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and irrigating or otherwise controlling’ 1 the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for. 

fiural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this conn- 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. But it has to be remembered that the Indian. 
Shyloek exacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part—al 
most an indispensable part—of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and the consequen¬ 
ces, whilst being “abysmal” to the increasingly impoverished rycit, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself. Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousand . fathoms deep. By applying the mach¬ 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot’s ruin; ‘but the irony of the arrangement is that he also is there¬ 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor. The provi¬ 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by catting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present monoy-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can be replaced by an easier 
and jnster system of credit. The relations of the landlord and his ten¬ 
ant will havo to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XLIX. ^General Aspect op the Picture 

The measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Eeference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands into which it has been steadily sinking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im¬ 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, and 
waste. "What we require is a model colony or “object-lesson” established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Problem 

The problem is not lesB than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt¬ 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. Bat this 
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ia Dot to say that the people themselves should only suffer and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue. They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should, in part, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro¬ 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and . broadly. 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her dug, 

LI. Council Measures : Bengal 

Towards the end of November wo find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors’ Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was Bimply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo low¬ 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government 
Mr. N. K. Basu thought, for example, that the B'H might wreck the 
whole, system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground—“a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle.’’ The Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators wero in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.” Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 


III. Bombay 

, I" the Bombay Council we find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Ixical Self-Government for a plan of distributing Rs. 7 
lacs granted by tho Central Government. It was proposed that the 
sum tvery inadequate to cope with tho vastness of tho problem) should 
be Epent to work Sir Frederick Sykc’s scheme of village improvement 
0 ctob( V ve the same Council discussing the 
bpCm “, ^“ergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill tho object 
of T" 18 0 effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 

of non-payment of landrrevenue and Civil Disobedience.” Bengal was 
D , g her Pu , bhc Safcty Act - So not only the Centro but the 
Madras L U ‘ hen ? 8elve * gainst future dangers. In 

not auite void of 1 ° tber Provinces too the legislative session was 

atmo8T)here°in IwTT" 8 Ve ^ 0ei , ty ’ bat il a dull and depressing 
sing itself. ^ generally functioned and was dull and depres- 


Lin. A. I. c. C. 

Mad?as lh a SL°of ^'1°^ tb , er ? held at tbe "Congress House”, 
main Bubiect conBhWd* ^ a Congress Committee, in which the 
acceptance of office under Ti” 8 *' € question of the acceptance or non- 
of tho proceedincs we m Constitution. For a detailed report 

Reite? °On fhc question 'Tjt ^ to Pp ‘ 26& - 286 of «'*■ 
m of acceptance or non-acceptauce of office, 
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Acharya Kripalani placed before tlie House the following resolution of 
the Working Committee— 

“Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions dnring this long period, this Committee is of opinion that It is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitlo to come to any doclslon on the question 
of acceptance or non-aooeptanoe of office at this stage and therefore It affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the same 
time, the Committee- desires to make it: dear that It soes no objection to the question 
being discussed In the country.” 

An amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakasam who in 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre¬ 
mature to decide the question. The interval of time between now and 
the elections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re¬ 
quired to be done.” He proceeded to plead for a definite load,, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con¬ 
gress would simply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, we may add, 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem¬ 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had betfcej? stand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV. National Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also be made to the National Liberal 
Federation which held its 17th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December. The Presidential address of Mr. Venkataram Sastri—which 
will be found in its due place in this Register—should be carefully road 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru¬ 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act. It also 
indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues—from the Liberal point of 
view—the point as to what should be the attitude :of the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. We reproduce 
here the argument at some length, and it will be interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view. 

“There Is diversity of opinion In the ranks of overy party. Some hold that the 
Act being nnacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who ore for entering the - 
Councils, but must not acoopt office : others, that there Is no purpose la going Into 
the Connells unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working Impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should oo-operate wherever possible and oppose where 
necessary. We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where 
necessary, but should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision aa between these alternatives It must not be forgotten that a 
certain seotion of our countrymen can be got to work the Act 

“To say that you will not work the Act because It is unacceptable to ns leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “If you will not work the Act It will work 
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iA2fjrysft sa JVaj. gygw 

be found in the country to work it These do not mind what the majority 
think It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in and work 
S?Aot or whethM you who claim to be progressive and nationalist ehould go in and 

work the Act. 


Keening our unprogresslvo elements from the Oounolls, la it not 
desirable nay Is It not necessary ? Now then, can there oe any doubt that the 
nrogresslVe parties In the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive ““*1" 
nationalistic elements to go into the Connoila and work the Aot ? Is there any flaw 
in this argument ? I Bee none. It is then absolutely necessary that the entry into 
the Counoils should be accepted, at least to keep out the undesirables. You moat go 
•into the Connoils in large numbers. In foot, you must be there In a majority or at 
least In sufficient numbers to have a controlling influence. Then you may be Invited 
to fora the ministry. Do you accept office or do you rojeot it and sit to opposition 
to the Government ? If you prefer to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake 
to fora the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only suoh 
as are detriments to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreok the Aot, 
by opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be beneficial ? Indis¬ 
criminate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood vonr game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
country backing you In any such programme. Ix you went Into the Counoils on 
wrecking aa an election programme and in ail the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

“I do not expect any suoh programme to succeed. The unity that you Teqnlre 
for any such programme has yet to be oreated. When that unify Is created it may 
be that wrecking is not neoessary for securing ohanges in the Constitution. Such a 
unify may be tne result of work done in the country. It may be the result of 
working within the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken the 
work in the country. In power, yon will be able to do a great deal more than in 
opposition; one gets more support In power than in opposition from the official 
hierarchy right up to the top. Contact ana association toll more than the merit of 
any question. For your benefioent measures you may be sure of support from the 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
secure support even where the support is invoked for ill-ooncelved and wrong-headed 
measures. 

“Wrecking as a programme is ot-qnestionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and asso¬ 
ciation that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

The Bight Hon'ble V. 8. Srinivasa 8astri said that the enactment 
of the new India Act was the resnlt of our weakness, and otter help¬ 
lessness. The Act was thurst npon os. As there was do escape, they 
most Bubmit. Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of the framing :of the provisions of 
the new Act...There was no incongruity In severely condemning the 
constitution and working it, as the thing had been thnrst upon os with- 

out our seeking or co-operation.It was in our hands to make use 

even of this evil instrument for securing our purpose. 

„>Sr:r^ a Xwffi a p P r s- m8 ' we bdow *• **** 

V needs and conditions of this ooantry. There fa^Sa 

stssASi, nstfrsh.-g £ 

mCTAl* A# _Jfl.J A , ' “ 


nlng, and the idea behind it are • in danger 
programme Is necessary without delay. 


of becoming discredited. But a party 
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If the masses of the population, now steeped In poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies In devising a practicable 
programme and carrying It out The relief to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the Increase In these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers In agriculture and urban workers in unorganised Industries and the problem 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on agriculture 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and village 
industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. Nationalisa¬ 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, in Posts 
and Telegraphs, In pnblic utilities such as eieotriclty, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has become an established fact Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment In each case on the merits without making a fetish of nationalisation as 
applicable in ail circumstances and to all departments of economlo life. Fair condi¬ 
tions of life and fair distribution of the profits of Industry as between capital and 
labour must be seoured if need be .by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an Instrument for securing sooial justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by sooial legislation than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. 

LYI. "The Moving Picture” 

In this last paragraph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment. We 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of pnblic interest of 
any utility and importance. In these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient featnres, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture—which Is both shaded and blurred. The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play is quite natural In the assemblage of com¬ 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sab-continent. As a living reality it has to 
be even welcomed, not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. Bat in the resultant It should tend to be a 
harmony and not disoord. The various ideas and interests that are 
“crossing”, or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they are to further the ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round off the angularities 
of one another which stand in the way of their composing themselves 
into an evolving harmony. By conflict they mast not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings and adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what are so and what are not cannot be told 
unless we inspect the background where the key-board of the “moving 
picture” works. 

LVn. “The Background” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it—not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which Bhould dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
—dispassionate and calm. It should reveal the inner working of onr 
individual and group minds. It should psycho-analyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of those minds. The various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appre¬ 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re¬ 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus cau Harmony 
evolve ont of discord. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. (,Specially con¬ 
tributed by Prof. Promothonath Mukhopadhya.) 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


Autumn Session—Simla—17th. to 28th- September 1935 

The Council of State commenced the antnmn session at Simla on the 17th. 
September 1935. There was a fair attendance, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy presided. 

Sir Maurice Brayshay informed the House that the capital required for providing 
fans in third class compartments of first olass railways would be from one and a 
half to two orores of rupees. Benoe, they were unable ’to embark on it. Information 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in inter-class compartments. 

Indian Tnooos m Abyssinia 

The adjournment motion of Rai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra was discussed only for 
forty minutes when it was withdrawn. The mover as well as the supporters disclaim¬ 
ed any intention to censure the Government for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not be used for purposes other than 
India’s defenoe and if used it must be at British Government’s cost, 

Mr. P. N. Sapru stressed that the Standing Committees of both Houses could 
be consulted by the the Government of India before sending the troops. Mr. Mahomed 
Padsha and Mr. Hosain Imam supported the suggestion for the Standing Committee. 

Sir Betrand Olancy, Political Seoretarjr, pointed out that troops had been sent to 
Addis Ababa with a view to proteot Indians and other British subjeots and the 
entire cost of the despatch of troops there would be borne by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Bis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that tho troops had been 6ent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with the policy laid down by the Civil Government. His 
personal view was if the legislature presented an absolutely agreed proposal which 
was workable, then the Government would seriously consider it. Let it be remember¬ 
ed. His Excellency said, questions like the despatch of troops were decided quiokly 
and if Standing Committees composed of representives of far-off provinces were to 
be consulted there would be delay. Answering Mr. Ramsaran Das His Excellency 
informed that if England were really seriously entangled in the war, they were bound 
to havo a considerable period of warning. There might be many occasions in which 
India might have to give a quick answer, snch as the holding of the western gate¬ 
way (Aden) or holding the oil supply in tne Persian Gulf. In suoh a ease quick 
answers about sending troops would be necessary. But normally there would be plenty 
of time to consult the legislatu le- His Excellency added “If we go to war, we wish 
to go with India behind it.” 


Drugs Enquiry Report 

18th. SEPTEMBER :—In the Connoil of State to-day, Sir N. Choksy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to give early effect to the conclusions of the Drugs 
Inquiry Committee. The mover explained the operation of laws in the various coun¬ 
tries. which oheoked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take effective remedy in the interest of the health of tne people. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment that if the Government for financial or 
other reasons were to delay giving effect to all the conclusions of the Committee, at 
least they should legislate with a view to effectively preventing the sale of spurious 
drugs. Sir P. Sethna quoted from tho present lav and also the views of the Magis¬ 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. He contended that the existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
drugs escaped. 

Mr. Ramchandra, on behalf of the Government, said that the problem was prima¬ 
rily provincial and the Government of India could only co-operate regarding legisla¬ 
tion. The provinces felt unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale of 
spurious drugs. Before the Government of India were asked to embark on legisla¬ 
tion, they should find why the present law was found unfit and inadequate. Unless 
the provincial Governments were prepared for -simultaneous action in the matter, 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Government of 
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India were to take steps in oentrally administered areas, the cost would be in the 
neighbourhood of three lakhs. . 

Rai Bahadur Lala * Ramaara* Do*) Mr. 8. Askuratn and . Mr, Hossatn Itnarr t 
joined in supporting the demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over both indigenons and imported, was 
essential for the health of the people. 

Sir N. Choltsy regretted the ntm-powumue attitude of the Government and, 
speaking with over 50 years of experience as a medical man, urged immediate action. 

Mr. Ramehandra detailed the efforts already made in medical research at Kasauli, 
Calcutta and other centres. . 

The amendment of Sir Phiroze Sethna was carried by 2d votes against 19. - Tbe 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-offioial cheers. 



WOMEN FRANCHISE 

The Council then adopted Mr. Eostain 
disqualification and enfranchisement of 
in the Council of State elections, which 
Padiha. Mr. T. Sloan. Home Secretary, 
was one of strict neutrality, • 

Indian Abhy Officebs 

Rai Bahadur Lala U. P. Mehrotra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
Government not to repeat the expedient of recruitment of 100 British ameers to 
meet the shortage of the Indian Army officers recruited between 1921 and 1930. The 
*j n oy er . as l £ . e d what was the necessity for recruitment this time, wherebv thp paoe of 
Indiamsation was retarded. If the Government wished, tney could aocelerate 
Indiamsation by promotion from the existing strength and also by an increase in 
the number of cadets of the Indian Military Academy over and above the present 
figure of 60. 

. Hi* Excellency the Commander-in-Chief thought that the mover had misunder¬ 
stood the reasons which forced the Government of India to follow the present course. 
He said that owing to an immense expansion of the Army daring the war and 
under-recruitment in the years immediately succeeding it, it became necessary to 
re-adjust the proportion of officers of the different ranks, namely, captains, majors, 
colonels, etc., ana eliminate a large number of senior officers. - The bringing in of 100 
British officers now was not a deep-laid plot on their part to slow the pace of 
1^,!^sation. After the aotoal cadres were reduced, about 1,859 officers left the 
Indian Army between 1922-30, Still it was impossible to keep the correct proportion 

Bin iwih! 1 * T T k8 and ,?! re existed an abnormal distribution of officers. 

^lency stressed that it would be impossible to follow the mover’s suggestion 
of bringing in large numbers of young officer! from the bottom. 


Rai 


Y - - --- young officers from the bottom, 
lur Mehrotaa withdrew his resolution. 


Protection or Milch Cattle 

oon U siSin P g r< * 

th o?p^ i 

would be gained by improve m « mS o g - 1310 ob ^ 6ot of the mover 

was necessary in ft. at firantmn Government were doing all that 

y 10 direction. The motion was rejected by 26 votes to 18. 

Indians Oveeseas 

time Swretary oi^th^ Government 8 • nrgi ? g tbe , appointment of a whole- 

with the problem affecting their intnrolfJG'n- ^ cbar S a of Indians overseas to cope 
ploxities m the different parts of W c- cb D o 8 ?. 8 r0Wln g in number and com- 

Wian emigration S^m and prior * m 2 To™ “ ° f th , 0 

policy had been one of benevolent iLt ™ * I* » OV0 T_ S® y ear8 i the Government’s 
25 lakhs of Indians outside India and Ghn n . 0utla 'ity- Now there were over 

claim that their interests in the diffoiw Ve «i n,Dent o£ * Qd ’. a C0Td d not reasonably 
in tne different places were satisfactorily looked after. 
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What was worse was that the Colonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually poshing out Indians and wanton attacks were made 
against Indians depriving them of their, legitimate rights, especially in Kenya. 
Zanzibar, eto. It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official would 
, prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians,. bat at least it wonid help the Govern¬ 
ment of India to be able to be more watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their Interests. He suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Hr. P. N. Sapru and Sardar Buta Singh supported. 

Hr. Ramachandra, replying on behalf of the Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in this matter and 
were folly aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and the public and related the 
cironmstanoes under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
the Secretariat was still pending. He admitted that under the new constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would be taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint Secretary and One Deputy Secretary doing overseas 
work bat neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Pkiroze Sethna. in view of the sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th i 

Protection to Glass Industry 

20th. SEPTEMBER: —In the Council of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M. P. Meh- 
rotra moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect to the Tariff Board's 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of three years by the Government In publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to the industry, merely on the ground 
that the oase of soda ash was very Btrong and, therefore, the industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of protection. 

Hr. T. A. Stewart , Commeroe Secretary, said that the Government were not bound 
to accept the recommendations of a purely Investigating and advisory body. Soda ash 
was a most important material for manufacture, for which in the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. The anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise. The Govern¬ 
ment by altering the duty on the imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five per cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would bo ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Hr. Hossain Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was imported fully from Uganda and the textile Industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at least some 
advantages ? was it because the glass industry was poor, that the Government show¬ 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rot Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad , Hr. Jagannath Pandit , Hr. S. Askuran and 
Mr. P. N. Sapru further supported the resolution and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de¬ 
layed, the industry might be orippled for ever. The Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade principles of the present Finance Member, who thrust 
his conviotions on the Government 

Mr. Stewart repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between the major Industries like textile, steel and 
the minor industry like glass. 

The House divided and the resolution was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elected members in the Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Stkbunq Loans 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved a resolutions conveying the disapproval of the House 
of the flotation of sterling loans by the Secretary of State and requesting him to 
abstain from floating sterling loans in the futnre. 

The mover recalled that on March 20,1932, his resolution for the redaction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government Bat a fortnight later, three 
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and a half percent sterling loan was raised by' the Secretary of State while shortly 
thereafter a loan was floated in India at a rate that Indian loan went down and there 
was panic in the market. In September the same year, he was told by the Finance 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing in December 
1933 from the Treasury balance. But the Secretary of State actually floated another 
sterling loan at three and a half percent. Mr. Hossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up this debt. He argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards the British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, the Secretary of State made India the scape-goat The recent 
slerling loan was also not urgent, for the Secretary of State had a huge balance of 90 
crores. Finally, Mr. Hossain Imam opined that within a period of 16 years since the 
introduction of Reforms not a Bingle funded sterling loan was paid from the reserve. 

Mr. Buta Singh thought that the Government should nave freedom to raise 
money in the oheapest market 

Mr. Tallents , Finance Secretary, affirmed that there was no truth In the statement 
that the Seoretary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no borrow- 
ting was resorted to, unless money was required. A large proportion of sterling or 
rupeesjdebts were inourred for productive purposes. The polioy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett ana reiterated by Sir George Schuster and 
Sir James Grigg that the Government finances should be based as far as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. Bat this coaid not be done with a mere wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of interest with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in. England, if India 
was not so willing. Recently, there had been redaction in the sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions. The resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England even if the rate was cheap. And 
there was £79 million maturing In tire course of the next few years. 

Rai Bahadur Lola Ramsaran Das asked why the Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could be raised in India at the same rate, 

Mr. Tallents: Because payments in England are made in sterling, 

Mr. Bossain Imam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
Sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division. . 


Indians in Kenya 

Mr. P. N. Sapru's resolution regarding Kenya was withdrawn, after a brief dis¬ 
cussion. Mr. Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown colony. He stressed tbat the matter was of fundamental import¬ 
ance to Indians in which . India’s honour and ultimately allegiance to the British 
Crown were involved. The highlands represented the best lands in Kenya and he de¬ 
manded why Indians who helped considerably to build Kenya were deprived of an 
opportunity to acquire lands. He feared that giving effect to the Carter Commission’s 
recommendations would deprive even the elementary rights of Indian settlers. 

Mr. Ramchandra, on behalf of the Government, declared that there was an Identi¬ 
ty of opinion between both Government of India and the pnplio on the question. He 
emphasised the strong views of the Government of India taken up in 1923 to which 
they still adhered. He referred to the debate in tho Assembly last March since when 
they made representations to the Colonial Office through the Seoretary of State for 
India, fully stressing the feelings in India, In view of the actions already taken Mr 
Saprus resolution was belated. Mr. Ramohandra pointed out that the subject was still 
one of negotiations and that the correspondence could not he published until the 
negotiations were completed. The resolution was withdrawn. TheVuse^djouraed. * 

Official Bills 
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Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBERThe?ga!leries were crowded to-day. prominent persons includ¬ 
ing Mr. Griffiths, Bengal Civilian and Mr. M. 8. Aney, Nationalist Party Leader in the 
Assembly, when the Council of State commenced discussion of the Criminal Law Bill 
as certified by the Governor-General. 

Mr. T. Sfoon, Home Secretary, contended that the Bill was designed In the Inter¬ 
est of peace and good government in India by provisions intended to deal with the 
possible revival or civil disobedience and foroes of terrorism, Communism and oommu- 
nalism. The Government attached importance to the Bill, whloh they considered 
essential in the interests of India The refasal of the Assembly even to take the Bill 
into consideration resulted in the Bill coming in a recommonded form to be acoepted 
or rejected but not to be amended. Mr. Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not influence the attitude of the House In considering the Bill 
with due sense of responsibility. Referring to the olvil disobedience movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress leaders including Mr. Gandhi. Picketing had become a- normal feature of ex¬ 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
from the pioketers’ religious, economio and political views. The Bill would not apply 
to peacofiU picketing resorted to in industrial areas, but only to picketing of a political 
character. As regards unlawful associations, the Act of 1908 was fonnd by the 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of such asso¬ 
ciations, It was necessary to remove their headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, though the situation In Bengal had improved, none would hold 
that it was either dead or dying, for there was plenty of evidenoe that the terrorists 
were still active, constantly infecting new viotims. It showed itself also In Ajmer, the 
United Provinces and Bihar. Any relaxation of the control of the Press whose writ¬ 
ings glorified the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise. 

Mr. Sloan contended that the rapid deterioration of the Press would follow, when¬ 
ever control was relaxed. ,Critioism of the Government was not prevented, but distor¬ 
tion of faots for seditious propaganda must be checked. Though the control of the 
Press as proposed was drastio, it was not more drastic than the situation demanded. 

The increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue restriction on the liberty of the Press. The value of the Press provisions was 
not that they would exercise restraining influenoe on irresponsible section and at the 
same time enable the Government to deal with the manifestation in an effective man¬ 
ner, when any paper overstepped the mark. 

As regards Communism, the objeots as published were the violent overthrow of tho 
British Government, the abolition of Indian States, the establishment of Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, confiscation of lands, eto. Communalism was the latest danger which also ob¬ 
tained encouragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governments 
unanimously favoured all the provisions of the Bill. Seldom had the Government of 
India obtained such unanimity in favour of any measure as on this Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir Phiroze Sethna was the first Opposition speaker. He felt inclined to support 
the Bill in respect of the provisions relating to terrorism, Communism and commu¬ 
nalism and was even ready to curtail, if not eradicate, the gutter Press, but as the 
Bui had come certified to which no amendment could be made, he was constrained not 
to support the Bill. The Bill was apparently intended to make plain-sailing for the 
Government for all time, for why should the Government make it permanent when it 
was open to ministers of the Federal Government to have such an Aot ? Why not 
have this Bill for three or five years ? Why in perpetuity ? This was its ohief defect 
and as the Counoil by the Governor-General’s certification was deprived of making 
amendments, he had no option but to oppose It. 

Whenever any reforms were about to be inaugurated, there were repressive laws. 
It almost showed that Britishers were unable to carry on the administration In India 
without some repressive legislation or other. Sir P. 0. Sothna congratulated tho 
Government on deleting the provisions relating to civil disobedienoe Itself. He hoped 
that this was not done by way of a sop, so that the rest of the Bill might be 
acoepted in toto by the Legislature. He whole-heartedly favoured the provisions 

S t terrorism, but while endeavouring to put that down, the Government must 
ately satisfy national aspirations. He was glad that an anti-terrorist league was 
lormed In Bengal with branches. 

If the communlstio activities wero dangerous, they muBt be suppressed, but It 
would be sheer folly to attempt to kill the thought of Communism. Were the Covera¬ 
ll 
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ment going to ban Prof. Las Id, Mr. MacMurray and a host of other writers? An anU- 
dote to Communism was a well-considered, practical system of social and economic 
reconstruction. Communalism could be suppressed, if every officer of the Government 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most scrupulous impartiality and show no bias against 
any community. But no special legislation of this hind was necessary to meet commu¬ 
nalism, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act were 
quite sufficient. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Haftez referred to the prosecutions by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with the Shahidganj 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim members of the 
legislatures, as to the course of action they should adopt as regards the Bill beforo 
the House. However, he was not embarrassed of those actions of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment while passing this Bill, but hoped that the Government should give caroful 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of the measure. He 
supported the Bill. 

Rai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra said that it was an irony of fate that every instal¬ 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was repeating itself at the present time also. Speaking on the merits 
of the Bill, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism were due to 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not Btamp out the evil. The 
best method was to develop industries and find out avenues of employment for the 
youths of the country. If that was done, the movement would die a natural death. 

Referring to communalism, he asked whether the most superior appointments at 
present monopolised by non-Indians woro not part of Government’s policy of sectarian¬ 
ism. By suppressing the Press, communalism could not be stamped out. He divined 
that the motive of the Bill was that they wanted to establish the rule of order rather 
than law. The speaker quoted opinions expressed in the old Imperial Council by Mr. 
Goklialo and Sir M. Dadabhoy /now President) in support of his arguments. 

The President pointed out that those were said 25 years ago. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra : You were perhaps of the same age then os ourselves 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Mitchell , Leader of tho House, asked whether the spoaker was in order to 
quote the views expressed years ago by one who now ocoupiod the chair. 

The President : It is not proper etiquette. The hon’ble member would be showing 
good taste by not referring to such views. 

Continuing, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted the views of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contended that the proposed Press Law would aot as a deterrent on 
tho diffusion of knowledge and the Bill taken as a whole was meant to be luxury to 
safeguard tho interests of Government officers. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee described the Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor In 
order to cure local disease in the Punjab and Bengal, tho Government had brought 
forward a Bill for the whole of India. The Government had no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on the whole of India for the sake of dealing with a 
lociu disease, 

. M r - P ,' Sapru opposed tho Bill as being inconsistent with the basic principles 
of liberal democracy. It would mean the funeral of democracy while India was still 
in infancy, for it gave powers for the future Government of vested interests to crush 
tho opposition political parties by declaring them unlawful and forfeiting their funds. 
Ilo would rather trust the British executive than the Government of vestod interests. 
The verdict of the Assembly in rejecting the Bill at consideration stage was pertetly 
legitimate. Wliy did not the Government accent at least the suggestions of the Gov¬ 
ernments own fnonds before certifying the Bill? bb 01 110 U0T 

Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, he criticised them as being opposed to tho 
principles of British jurisprudence. It was hue that civil disobedience hX not been 
completely abandoned, but the Government, by this Bill, only hoS ohU resistors 

“oil S ?“' U»t tfe 0. P v»r™»fraJufl 
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For the growth, of responsible government, there should be a vigorous and healthy 
press, which would be diffioult to grow under this BilL He condemned terrorism, as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and regarding oommunalism, he said that 
for part of it, the responsibility rested on the British Government in India by making 
oommunalism a criterion for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga supported the measure, as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. State-holders who looked to the Government for protection of 
their rights and interests considered it their paramount duty to strengthen the Gov¬ 
ernment’s hands to keep a check on those factors, which had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act whioli it was intended to oontinue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience. If terrorist activities, Communistic menace and communal unrest 
did not assume uglier shape, it was because the executive were fully armed to deal 
with them. The Maharaja asked: “Should we wait till civil disobedience re-appears, 
till there are more murders and dacoities oommitted by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got moro recruits, till communal unrest developed into civil war and then re¬ 
arm the executive with the necessary powers to meet the situation or should we 
give the power here and now to maintain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if placed 
on the statute book, would enable' the situation to improve still further. There is no 
Maohiavellian design in the present Government^ for they are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of office to responsible Ministers in the best of conditions. So long as 
we hold the present executive responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
we must arm it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. M. Suhratcardy coming from Midnapore said that the Government were justi¬ 
fied to bring forward the Bill. But when it .was twico rejected by the popular house 
why should the Government thrust it down India’s throat ? He preferred the Govern¬ 
ment waiting till December and if, after then, the situation was to become bad, then 
they could bring forward the Bill. 

Mr. K, N. N. Sinha of Nashipore was not prepared to arm the executive with 
such an absolute and autocratio measure for any future contingency; However, he 
would have preferred extending for a few years the life of the existing Act As it 
was not possible to suggest amendments, he would remain neutral, 

Mr. Campbell of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had no doubt that the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, while certifying the Bill, had given the most careful and mature con¬ 
sideration that it was necessary for the welfare of the people of India. He believed 
that there would arise few ocoasions for action under this Bill and if the people 
observed the law, the Bill would for all practical purpose remain a dead letter. 

Charanjit Singh and Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh strongly supported 
the Bui as necessary for supressing subversive movements. 

Sir N. Choksjg exppressed the opinion that those who opposed the measure had 
not discussed it on its merit and had side-tracked the arguments in their refusal 
to faoe faots. He believed that prevention was better than cure and the policy of the 
Congress which brought desolation and misery to the masses was still fresh in me¬ 
mory. He was of opinion that picketing could never be peaceful. He whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill. 

i » • * Aato Bamsaran Das , Leader of the Opposition, said that they were 

left in the unfair position of either accepting or rejecting the Bill. Hence there was 
no alternative left to them, but to oppose it in toto. He appealed to the Government 
to reconsider the matter and in the light of the conclusive verdiot of the Assembly. 
Drop the -Bill and leave the local Councils to take local measures to deal with danger 
against whioh the Government wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was open to the Government to enaot ordinance in the 
i' e • i P as * ; experience, but would be unwise to arm the Government with permanent 
Won as that would retard the healthy .growth of demooratio administration and 

p Mahommed Hay at Khan Noon, with his knowledge as Commissioner in the 
runjab, testified to the faot that the ordinary law failed and it was only by emergency 
P 0 ^^ 8 £* vei1 m 1930 that tho Government could deal with the various menaces. 

The Council then adjourned. 


25ih. SEPTEMBER:—During the debate to-day Mr. V. K. Kalikar was the 
mst speaker on tho Bill. He accused the Government of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Harry Haig, former Home Member to the popular House, that 
uie Act was intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its continuance or other¬ 
wise would lie in others’ hands than tho Government’s. The British Government 
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still pinned their faith to 'democracy and Parliamentary institutions _ and they were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Rnssia, or Italy. If 
they wanted such enactments it was bettor they throw away the mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed that picketing was 
recognisod 6V8n undsr tho Gandlii-Irwin Pflct and the existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peonliar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
“Bnglar Times,” also the worst specimens of which fie would make a present to the 
Home Member. (Langhter). 

Sir Eenry Craik said that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of the Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twioe. The fault did not lie 
at the doors of the Government The only change in the oircumstancea in India 
since 1932 was the suspension of civil disobedience. Hence, the Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to check the ordinary manifestation of 
that movement. But aocordiog to public statements of the Congress leaders and 
even speeches in the Assembly, the Civil Disobedienoe mentality could not die. In 
faot, the Congress Party opposed the measure, because they did not want that the 
Government should have powers to kill civil disobedience again, when it waB revived 
according to their own convenience. The picketing mentality was against the basio 
ideas of democracy. 

The main justification for the Government making the Bill permanent teas that 
they did not foresee within the measure of time, whon the triple menace of 
terrorsm, Communism and communal unrest would be less serions than at present 
The terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastio measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was partly because of revulsion of feeling 
against the terrorist methods. But since the last Delhi session of the Legislature, 
there had been 27 instances of terrorist outrages, including three murders, a few 
dacoities and certain armed robbery, in whion bombs and other weapons were 
used. Last night, the Government received a report of the murder of a Police 
constable by a suspect, when arrested. 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing, and though Sir Henry Craik 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition were against suon dootrines, still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctrines through Indian propagandists trained 
in Co mmuni sts sohool abroad and with communist f unds were steadily being spread 
in India. 

Regarding oommunalism, Sir Henry Craik recalled the Karaohi, Lahore, Firozabad; 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champaran and Noakhali riots and said that the “Govern¬ 
ment would be failing in their duty, if they allowed the poison of communal hatred 
to spread m India - For one unrest, the Government officers had prevented at least 
twenty. (Cheers). Most of the district officers were Indians and their main pre- 
w ss to allay and assuage communal differences. 

, i , I 0 ,? 6 , Mewfisr emphatically denied the statement (hitherto completely unsubs¬ 
tantiated) that the Government were responsible for communal hatred. Whenever 
???,. communal disturbances ooourred, both parties oried “Send us BritiBli officers, 
Jinush. Magistrates and British Judges”. There is no use in blaming the Government' 
never in my expenenoe of 36 years have I known communal • unrest so great a 
menace to peace as m India. 

Sir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with the provisions relating to the Press 
“TJrr-*?* member °f the House to come and wade through the 429 printed 
S^sFv°h?^i l ? e n o w spaper onttings supplied by local Governments with a view to 
that propaganda and incitement to murder. He added 

• ■ i k 7 * 8 ! soot* 01 ) of the Press, wiuoh owed no allegiance to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling other people. 

U d i d 010 Government penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta ? 
to keep jmtet ? C * = Because tbe y gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are we 

f a Jr adur o? f, J?' Meh X otra '• Tbe y should be merely oontradicted. 
mnnw i"! Slr Craik said that the terrorist, the Communist, the sedition- 

S ?£«ir - d *- °'^ disobedience-man, all interfered with the liberty of the people 

?aw GOT £™ aBt were bound to protect the ordinary peaceful mi 

ririi diS^dienolm’am 0111 he mterferenoe o£ revolutionary, the terrorist and the 

a ’^l,I i ?' 0T0U3ly °Jf?P osin g the measure, said that it was worse than 
Governor-General could have dropped the measure, after it 

ice rejeoted by the assembly. Could not the Governor-General have modified 
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Uie measure to make it less nnaoceptable ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict¬ 
ing the liberty of the Press to criticise Indian States’ Rulers, which wonld expire 
soon, had beon givien permanent lease of life. 

Itr. Ranganayakulu Naidu smd that the Bill wonld oreate a large number of 
Mussolinis, who wonld make mincemeat of every progessive movement. 

Dettan Bahadur O. Narayanagwami Chetty supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peace, order and happiness in India. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad and Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Qoundtr opined 
that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Raja Ohazanfer Alt Khan , whole-heartedly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions wonld arise for the application of the provisions and that the Govern¬ 
ment would instruct officials to use proper disoreation. 

Mr. Mahomed Padsha said that m view of the happenings in the Punjab, he felt 
inclined to oppose the measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he felt there was need for continuance of the law for some time longer. 

Mr. T. Sloan, winding up the debate, recalled that the present Act, 
which was proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 
large majorities _ in both the Houses of the Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without the proposed Aot to have 
it repealed at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that the orders 
under the Aot would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whose polioy had been to ultimately establish the greatest Federation whioh 
the world had ever seen and whioh will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

The debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not conoluded, when the 
House rose for the day. 

Improvement op Jail Libraries 

26th. SEPTEMBER :—In the Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
the improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Detoan Bahadur <?. Narayanasteami 
Chetti complained that even religions books like the Ramayan and the Mahabaratha 
were not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
pages were missing. Though the matter concerned the provinces, the Government 
of India should take the initiative in the matter and dole out funds to the various 
jails. 

Mr. T. Solan sympathised with the resolution and referred to the Government’s 
order issued in 1930 whioh was reiterated in last May. He assured the House that 
they wonld do what they could to see that jail authorities did not neglect their 
responsibility. 

Detean Bahadur Narayanasteami Chetti wanted to withdraw his resolution hut 
leave was not granted and the resolution was carried. 

Export of Gold 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved the next resolution urging the Government to purchase 
gold'at the current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold, while ad¬ 
mitting that India's holdings in sterling had increased in recent years, it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements. He pointed out that 
India and England left the Gold Standard on the same date, i. e., September 21, 1931. 
While England was prudent enough daring the period to augment her gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty orores of rupees, India had done nothing 
to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country became poor through 
unchecked gold export. The polioy of laissez fairs had proved ruinous. India’s 
sterling debt had not been reduced a hit 

Rat Bahadur Ramsarandas stressed how the Government’s exohange polioy ad¬ 
versely hit agriculturists. He maintained that twoheoked export of gola was not in 
the interest of India and it was high time that the Government imposed limitation 
thereon. ■ 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, Finance Secretary, was imperfectly heard in the gallery. 
He opposed the resolution. He pointed out that sinoe Britain went off the Gold 
Standard in September 1931, to the end of July last, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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ounces of gold Daring the previous seven years from 1924-25 to 1930-31, she im¬ 
ported on balance about 332 lakhs of ounces of gold. She had not yet, therefore, 
exported as muoh as she had imported during those seven years but still had a mar¬ 
gin of thirty-eight lakhB of ounces of gold. For the gold India imported during the 
seven specified years she had • paid 194 and a half orores of rupees. For the smaller 
quantity she exported since England went oS the Gold Standard, she received 233 
crores of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Bs. 38 orores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Beferring to the resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by the Government Would Mr. Hosain Imam agree to its being exported to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was unproductive possession. If all gold exported sinoe 
1931 had been diverted to the Issue Department of the Bank, their notes circulation 
would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India’s credit might have been affected. 

Beferring to the suggestion of export auty, Mr. Tallents asked, if it was distress 
gold as believed by some, why not allow the distressed owner to make and reap the 
benefits of his past thrift ? If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to the debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the price of gold would fall and the distressed onltivator would find hiB 
reserves bringing him less. It was in the interest of the ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that the Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export 

Mr. ifossain Imam reminded the Government how, when the silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world prioe and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affeoted. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 


ChiminA i Law Bill (gonid.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on the statement of Mr. Mitchell. leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed disoussion the Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
LalaBamaarandas, Mr. P. N. Sapru and a few other members of the Progressive 
Party were not present in the Chamber. The President put clause by clause. Mo 
member Btooa up to apeak. All clauses were thus put without disoussion and oarried. 
it was only when the Bui as recommended by the Governor-General was being 

Kiri V 1 ? 4 Lala Kamsarandas, Mr. Sapru and two others entered and 

found that it was too late to speak. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 


The Employment of 'Women 

eernimr ^ MfohelPs motion to ratify the draft convention oon- 

Factone» I Ant yi Thi t j d S5 in 6-ii niellt 8180 Passed the Bill amending the 

certain ntwS. ® oase passed the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28th. * 

to-day? 1 ' SEPTEMBER The Council of 8tate held Its last sitting for the session 
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GoSer^^p?^ ~r£' tlfe' C * etti ,. a ? d Mr. V. C. Tellingiri 
points. ’He held uu Kenya’s cxamnle Btewart^rephed to Mr. HosBain Imam’s 

there maw a — t~_ F p o as worthy of being followed and hoped that later 
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passed. 


theremay be a T pl ? 88 worth y of being followed and ; 

The Jubbulpor^ClmUisgarh^divisions 6 ^w, P re * eronce :. The Bill was __ 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Session—Simla—2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 2nd. Sep¬ 
tember 1935.,Sir Abdur Rahim, President, took the chair. There was good attendance 
in the House and public galleries. The proceedings began in a spirit of good cheer 
when a number of new members, including Government front benchers, were applauded 
while taking the oath. 

Condolence references were made to the late Mr. Fagir Chand, sitting member of 
the Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. Ayyangar , who 
died since the last session. 

Adjournment Motions rfis allowed 

The President mentioned a number of adjournment motions. Those relating to 
Quetta were not moved. The President announced the disallowance by the Governor- 
General of the adjournment motion relating to Mr. Alohanlal Saxena' s visit to 
Bengal on the ground that the matter did not concern the Governor-General in Council 
(Congress benches ‘shame’, ‘shame’). The President nest took up Seth Oovind Das' 
motion relating to the conduct of the soldiers of the King’s Regiment, Jubbulpore. Sir 
N. N. Sircar objected stating that the matter was subjudicc. The President ruled 
the motion ont of order. 

"While the previous adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil Dutt was disallowed on 
technical ground^ Mr. Satyamurthi’s motion raising the same question in general terms 
was allowed by the President and the debate was fixed at 4 in the afternoon but 
it was subsequently disallowed by order of the Governor-General. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1935* 

Sir Henry Craik then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Law and 
said that the Bill was likely to prove contentious but he expressed the hope that they 
would be able to do do it without bitterness. On his side he assured he would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the discussion. 

*Text of the Bill. The following is the text of the Bill:—“Whereas it is expedient 
to amend the oriminal law in Ahe manner herein after appearing, it is hereby enacted 
as follows:— 

1. (1) This Aot may be called the Oriminal Law Amendment Act of 1935. 

(2) It extends the whole of British India inoluding British Beluchiston and'Sonthal 
Parganas. 

2. (1) Sub-section i3) of section 1 and sections 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 15, 17 and the amend¬ 
ments to the Act of 1932 are hereby repealed. 

(2) Sub-section (3) of seotson 1 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, 
is hereby repealed. 

3. In the preamble to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the word ‘tempora¬ 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sub-section (4) of section 1 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four’ and words and figures ’section four or’ shall be 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 (a) in clause (11) the 
figures ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (b) clause (111) shall be omitted. 

6. In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the Oriminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the words 
‘so long as this Aot remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to be’ shall, wherever they 
ocour, be omitted. 

7. In seotion 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902, the words ‘so 
long as this Aot remains in foroe’ shall be omitted. 

Statement of Objecti and Reaions i— 1 The following is the statement of objects and 
reasons attached to tho Bill:— 

“The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, will -expire on December 18. . The Go¬ 
vernment of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Act in a permanent form. 
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The President held that no breach of privilege was committed. The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill. 

Phot. Insolvency Act. Amend. Bill 

After the Criminal Law Bill five other Government measures " e ™. 

N N Sircar’s BiU amending the Provincial Insolvency Act was designed to asainu 
late the terms of Sec. 39 tothose of Sec. 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the BiU. Sir N. N. Sircar^says : 
“There is judicial authority for the proposition that a composition under section 
39, Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. (V of 1920) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respcot of whioh a creditor has not 
taken part in one insolvency proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency towns 
Insolvency Act, 1909, (III of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable m 
insolvency. A comparison of section 44 of the former A.ct and section to of tne 
latter Act indicates that the effect of the order of discharge is substantially the same 
under both the Acte and there is no good reason why the effect of a compromise 
should not similarly be the same. This Bill is designed to assimiliate the terms of 
section 89 of the Provincial Insolvency Aot, 1920, to those of section 30 of the Presi¬ 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N. N. Sircar’s another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency A.ct 
relates to sec, 17 and is intended to make it clear that & preliminary appii- 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must be made and decided be¬ 
fore a substantive appUcation for order to set aside a decree, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt the alternative course of depositing the 40101 deoretal 
amount 

Sir N. N, Sircar's next Bill makes small changes in the Incometax Act, the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Man pur regulations in consequenoe of the 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpnr. 



of intimidation (sec- 
.... „ jerous to publio peace 

(section 13): and (3) provisions to seaure greater control over the press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement ie at present in abeyance. The Government have, 
therefore, decided not to continue the provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were the special feature of that movement, namely, sections 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
of the Aot. 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Picketing has not ceased with the oivil 
disobedience movement. It is now reorganised not only as a means of opposition to 
any form of constituted authority but also of causing annoyance to private persons 
wiio differ from political, economic or religious views of picketters. It i 9 lately to 
be the main feature of any subversive movement and it cannot be dealt with effec¬ 
tively under the ordinary law. The Government, therefore, propose to give permanent 
effeot to section 7 which wilL as at present, not come into force unless extended to a 
particular area by the local Government. 

Section 13 confers on the Government powers to take certain action in connection 
with places used for the purposes of an unlawful association It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal iiw Amendment Aot, 1908, which is a permanent Act It is 
therefore, logical to give permanent effeot to the provisions of section 13. Unlawful 
associations are formed for the furtherance of subversive movement and it is essential 
the Government should retain jiowers to enable them to deal effectively with such 
associations when they are of dangerous character, ^ 
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Army Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. Tottenham's Bil! amending the Army Act, 1911, provides two new sub-sections in 
sec. 103-A enabling the Governor-General-in-Co unoil to release such persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind ana 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at the time of 
committing the alleged offence. The opportunity is also token to rectify two omissions 
i^the Act, one being to empower the distriot court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of seo. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Vehicles Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik's Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Aot gives effect to the sugges¬ 
tion that purely technical offences under the Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says: ‘In 1932 
the Government of the United Provinces appointed a committee to consider the toxa- 
tion'of road traffic. That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen¬ 
ces under the Motor Vehicles Aot or rules made thereunder should be compoundable. at 
the option of the alleged offender. The Bill seeks to give effeot to this recommendation. 
It is thought that the offences under sections, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Aot should not be 
made compoundable and as regards the offences against the rules made by the local 
Governments under section 11 of the Act it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to be made non-com pound able. Other offences should be made 
compoundable with tho permission of a court either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences concerned. Such composition should count as conviction and the driver’s 
licence will be liable to be endorsed under sub-section (2) of section 18. The machinery 
for the composition of offences is left to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Some difficulty has been experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse¬ 
ments on the driver’s licences shonld subsist. It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made by the local Governments under section 11 of the Act’. 

Employment of Women in Niohi 

Mr. Mitchell moved the ratification of the draft convention concerning the 
employment of women during the night (revised 1934) adopted at the 18th session of 
tho International Labour Conference. Mr. Mitchell said that the resolution was neces¬ 
sitated by the ruling of the International Court of Justice that the convention passed 
in 1919 did apply to even women in positions of supervision and management. The 
Government of India now adhered to the original convention and ratified the new one, 
thus going in the desired direction. The resolution ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mr. Mitchell introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors from prohibition of employment 
during night hours, thereby bringing the law in line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House at this stage adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly met to-day to disouss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session ana also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

The motions for adjournments were then taken up. Mr. Oattba did not move his 
first motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. Satyamurthi wished to move his proposition alleging lack of discipline among 
troops as evidenced by the conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 

S ore. He promised not to refer to the matters pending before the court but felt a 
ebate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing. 

The President held the motion could not be discussed without referring to the 
conduct of soldiers on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

Cinematograph Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of the Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Council of State. Sir Henry said that the measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the House so wished he would not object to its reference to a select 
committee. The motion for the select committee was adopted. 
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Aligarh Muslim University Act Amendment Bill 

Sir 0. S. Bajpai then moved the consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act already passed by the Council of State, making the appointment of 
pro-vice-chancellor purely discretionary according to the view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali proposed an amendment to abolish the post of pro-vice- 
chancellor. Sir Mohammad Yakub objected as due notice of the amendment was not 
given. The President upheld the objection. 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai tthen moved the adoption of clause 2 of the Bill. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali opposing recalled the original verdict of the court in favour of 
the abolition of the post and alleged that there was corruption and jobbery which 
would continue if the two posts were kept ‘Let Dr, Zianddin live in a singular glory.’ 
He reminded the House that the Rahimtoola report which made Dr. Ziauddin retire 
seven years ago was thrown to the winds. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai replied that the original motion for the abolition of the post was 
based on the plea of retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation 
of Mr. Shaukat Ali that the Government desired to interfere was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was unnecessary to the 
appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
that the Government desired to interfere was baseless. The clause was adopted 
without a division. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill bo passed. At this stage the clock struck 4 
and the House proceeded to discuss Mr. Nilkanta Das’ adjournment motion. 


Inman Troops for Abyssini > 

Mr. Nilkanta Dae moved a censure motion, protesting against the Government 
sendjng troops to Abyssinia without consulting the Houso or without consulting the 
public opinion. He also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
be used for war. India sympathised with Abyssinia. He had no objection in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nationals in Abyssinia. 

References of Mr. Nilhatita Das to Italy’s attitude and Signor Mussolini's descrip- 
ef coloured races were objected to by Mr. Achnson, Foreign Secretary and Sir 
r- f- Sircar , Leader of the House. The latter quoted from President Patel's ruling 
in tne course of a similar adjournment motion in respect of sonding troops to China 
nerem it was laid down that no references would be made affecting foreign relations, 
just overstepped ^t ^ ^ r ' ^ d kanta Bas was dangerously on the line and had. not 

A? 7 , Soc , rctar y, admitted that the Government were under the 
a mni lnn,Ar. C0 T nSu t H 10 le £ isl , a . tul ' e whenever it was possible, if any question arose 
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immediate i^!n^ eg 1 d th ° Potion of interest of Indians in Abyssinia and that 
So Hendn it-Anaf Sary V, Th l S WaS in August when the House was not in 
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viya contended that the House had a right on behalf of India which was an original 
member of the League of Nations to say that they wished to go into war with Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia. He submitted to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkanta Das withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. The Aligarh University Bill teas passed. 

Civil Procedure Code Amemd. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the seleot committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code. The object of Sir Henry Craik’s 
bill is to protoot the honest debtors of all classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be recalcitrant or fraudulent. Sir Henry Craik held that the circulation of the bill 
elicited opinions very considerable of whioh favoured the principle of the measure. 
He moved for a select committee of the bill. Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. Atinasha- 
lingam Che tty gave a few suggestions for the committee and the debate then con¬ 
cluded and the House adjourned. • 

Manufacture op Locomotives in Ry. "Workshops 

4tb. SEPTEMBER The Assembly Opposition won the first division of the session to¬ 
day by passing Mr. Chetiy's resolution on locomotives by 65 votes to 45. Mr. Venkat- 
aehalam Che tty moved the following resolution: • “That immediate steps be taken to 
equip the State Railway workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacture of ali locomotive requirements within railway work¬ 
shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of this demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the Government of India promised to take action in the desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken record of broken pledges. 

Sir A. H . Ohuznavi considered the resolution inopportune as the railways were 
already losing revenue, and the need was not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expenditure running into croreS. "Why had not the Tatas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For they knew that they could not complete in the world market 

Mr. AxJiarali and Mr. Oiri supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would be necessary therefor. Then there oould be no more monkeying 
with this question. Mr. Giri urged long vision on the part of the present Government. 
Sardar Sant Singh and Pandit K. K. Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James Origg intervened and enunciated the general principle concerning limits 
within whioh the Government would be justified in promoting a new industry. The 
Government oould take active steps to establish an industry if its existence was ab¬ 
solutely essential for the very existence of the country, and, secondly, when it could 
be seen from the start that the industry would before long become self-supporting. 
"Whenever assistance was given by way of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
the only difference being that in the case of protection the oost was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. Sir James Grigg considered Mr. Giri’s views as middle-headed 
because unless the industry oould produce at competitive prices there was no ohance 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Choudhury Zafrullah Khan welcomed the debate and tracing the history re¬ 
called the Tariff Board’s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that he joined in the applanse, but the 
Board had also stated that the condition precedent was the existence of sufficient mar¬ 
ket for locomotives. That condition was not to be fulfilled to-day even in a lesser 
degree. The result was that the Peninsular "Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
even this failed for want of steady orders. 

BouniNO m the Frontier 

The House oommenoed the adjournment motion of Dr. Khan Sahib against the 
“bombing of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontier village by the R. A. F. 

Dr. Khan Sahib Baid that the bombing took place on a land near his* village. He 
himself saw the R. A. F. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombrng incident The 
tribes-men never disturbed the British area. Then why invade the tribal area and 
harass them ? This provocation should cease. 
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Mr. <?. R. F. Tottenham, Army Secretary, explained the part played by the mili¬ 
tary authorities. The R. A. F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present engaged in bombing the area in whioh the lashkar of hostile tribes¬ 
men were staying. These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand line, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of offence and bombing was decided on. 
This operation set off the advantage of inaccessibility which the tribesmen always 
enjoyed. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy. In the. present case more 
than the usual 24 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children had ample time to vacate the Houses. The idea was to cause dis¬ 
comfort and economio pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation was in¬ 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could be hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawaz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and ohildren were killed. The speaker’s personal information was that 
they were not killed. Government always tried to make peace, failing that they indul¬ 
ged in the most humane method. 

Mr. Bulabhai Dtsai said that the Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, but the main issue was that they were no party to such barbaric method 
for which they, claimed to be more civilised than other people, who had better scienti¬ 
fic and mechanical knowledge (applause). When Indians would be in power they would 
not adopt such a method, whose real justification was in the upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the present high rate of army expenditure. 

Dr. Khan Sahib replying said that leaflets thrown from the air giving notice were 
useless, as the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan’s motion by 67 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 


Stb. SEPTEMBER Sir Henry Oraik moved to-day for consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and began his speech by asking the House to take 
the Bill into consideration. There was perfect silence in the House. Mr. M. 

baxena raised a minor point of order, which fell through. Stressing 
the necessity of the. present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country and he 
- A°J- es< l 0 . ?° reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
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steadily and increasingly active and there is a serions threat not merely to Govern¬ 
ment bat to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted. Let me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious menaces/' 

Sir Henry Craik next enumerated the incidents in the Punjab, Bengal and Burma 
when picketing had been resorted to in the case of strikes in schools and colleges 
as also in Nagpur and Bombay strikes which, he said, had been engineered by the 
Communists. He told the tale of a picketing"oase before a cinema house in Amritsar 
where an unfounded rumour got currency that the film shown affected the religious 
susceptibilities of the Mussulmans. 

Continuing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must be 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for the retention of the powers of 
control over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. He cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 193x writings 
appeared in the Press in support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. The Home Member referrred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religions leaders 
were fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 
1931, the position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagong 
armoury raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of 
revolutionaries were published. Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the situa¬ 
tion. Sir Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the position 
deteriorated dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under the 
ordinary law useless. However, he opined, a responsible press had nothing to fear. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik saidt that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over the administration of the new Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly, to proteot 
the voiceless millions of this country who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The object of the legisla¬ 
tion was not repression of nationalism. 

Mr. Satyamurti initiating opposition to Sir Henry Craik’s motion said that the 
opposition to the Home Member’s motion on the part of the Congress Party was born of 
an equally serious sense of responsibility. He said: “We are convinced that we can 
Govern this country in her best interests without this law”. Quoting Mr. Morley's 
letter to Lord Minto, Mr. Satyamurthi maintained that even to-day after over a 
generation there was the same phenomenon of pure blindness to all signs of the 
times. Dealing with Sir Henry Craik’s remarks about communaiism, Mr. Satya- ■ 
murthi asked if this Government had done all they could to promote communal 
peace. He asked : Have they not pitted one community against another ? If the 
communal situation was worse the responsibility lay at the door of the Government 
more than anybody else’s. (Applause from Nationalist benches). Mr. Satyamurthi 
twitted the Home Member for his overflowing sympathy for the new Government 
He asked : If future Governments in the provinces were to be responsible and 
autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility, why not allow them to administer 
the provinces on their own responsibility instead of a gift of this kind ? The real 
purpose was that they wanted to stifle publio opinion in the press, and in the 
platform. Otherwise there was no other object of the Bill. He asked : Apart from 
the local Governments, which publio body or association or group had asked for 
legislation ? Why do you want to enact it in the teeth of alt oppositions ? Quoting 
Sir Abdur Rahim s speech in 1932 Mr. Satyamurti said, “We oppose the measure 
since we cannot flout publio opinion. 

In conslusiqn Mr. Satyamurthi Baid : “The hill is intended to enthrone autocracy, 
stifle swadeshi and peaceful picketing and prevent associations which Government 
dislikes. It follows that the Government does not believe in their own reforms, and 
they do not believe in their own courts of justice. If inspite of the warning of 
this house, inspite of the experience of other countries, inspite of the unanimous 
publio opinion the Government proceeds on with this measure, they will be driving 
another nail in their coffin. The honse then adjourned. 

6th. SEPTEMBER :—Initiating the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill to-day 
Mr. R. L. Oauba observed: The Bill in the form in which it has been presented is 
an insult to the intelligence of the House, is an insult to the country, (applause). In 
order to justify the necessity of the present measure Government must make out a 
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clear and convincing ease for them for this is no emergent legislation hat a perma¬ 
nent enactment. Unless they can render a satisfactory account of that we are not 
prepared to give them any more extension of the same. They talk too much of the 
terrorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
■was involved in terrorist activities. But what evidenoe, what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this House ? Well, if that can be possible in case of a man like 
Mr . Sarat Bose, it can well be imagined how an ordinary man is treated by Govern¬ 
ment nnder the special laws.” , 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Bill as an outrageously inde- * 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth was on his side ; justice was 
on his side; his was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expression which 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the speech of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose., Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-India Journalists’ Conference, held recently in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Press Act and especially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the Be direct to the statement made in the House that the Indian press 
was enjoying considerable freedom. Regarding communism he said that it did not lie 
in their mouth to blame them for this evil after the history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dr. Deshmvkh' asserted that the Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It violates the elementary principles of jurisprudence in as 
much as it takes a man to be guilty before he is proved so. It taxes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshmukh said he wondered why people got 
panicky at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing but a struggle between 
•‘haves and have nots.” The only remedy of this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Here we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot be started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Here we have the 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of gold, the Finance Member would also be exported 
(laughter). Here we have au executive who want peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to au end. We don’t want peace of death, we want repose of lif®- 

Dr. Deshmukh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th. 


9tb. SEPTEMBER When the consideration of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. Deshmukh, continuing his speech, denied that the Press was 
responsible for encouraging communahsm. He considered the European community as the 
worst offenders in this respect and referred to the preponderating representation accorded 
S’ r ur0 P^o S 'eg 1 futures and services. He said that Bombay saw riots in 1928 and 1932. 
Bnt in 1928 when there was no Press Act, the riot was much less severe and entailed 
• ®. r and property and business. He characterised the measure as double faced 

m that while showing to protect the people against communalism and terrorism, it 
really wanted to muzzle the Press—the Press which was a great means for educating 
and ameliorating the people. Dr. Deshmukh appealed to the Indian members of the 
the^Press fe e0t measure > ^hch w as a senoua encroachment upon the liberty of 

su PP orted . the , motion and said that it was necessary to stop 
w_:®iL a ,5" 0 * speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 

L ^ 8hnakant Malaviya did in his speech. He referred to the heading of a 
^DaW?Tnol? V ' V B ^ exeCUtlon of . D >nesh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinesh Dies 
«= n h -u,^v d 8? we r® mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade’s 
ta P the PrLfwnro «n‘rX J0UrDa ^ ex P r , essed the opinion that the provisions relating 
who did ™t ^mnatw« TO P iw entlV ® . and ^ journalist who did not overstep law or 
ot the Bifl 1 fffJSwSiWv terrorists or glorify the deeds of murder need Be afraid 
(cries 9 of‘no Malaviya’s speech really glorified the deeds of murder 

ber^iould wowL^l^ ?° tl l eS of murderers. (Hear, hear). The Home Mem- 
in tend edto f ™ nk ®P eech |3as Pandit Krishnakant Malaviy’s. The Bill 

Indians accepted thifeditm-infn w J lt l l ? gs of that description. The diflloulty was that the 
wrought also ttmmoh if 18 !?,- 0 * ^,^ ndlan Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
Si of a section 8 of WlKfc T £ e ^o^ts were not born but made by the 
Hindu" and ‘Amrit Bazw <°PP° sltl0 , n murmurs). Papers like “The 

under the Bill “The TT; n( ?5» ? eed not be afraid of the restrictions proposed 

been raised to the dS pf 201 th « ble3sin 6® of Congress propaganda had 

0 a ’ gluty of * deadly paper by the Home Member. This was because 
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that journal had discountenanced terrorism. Mr. Sarma also thought that the Indian 
extremist papers liked a measure like this (Cries of “No"). 

Sardar Sant Singh said that Government would nave' to pay the full price one 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not be 
allowed to increase. There was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
which were only to substitute the executive judgment and kill all political activity. 

8ardar Jogendra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro¬ 
rism was to formulate schemes whereby employment would be given to discontented 
young men. He honestly believed that the BUI was designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr. 8. Asaf Alt said that during the decade from 1921 to 1931, 67,800 murders 
were reported of which only 17,000 convictions were seoured. In 1932 only one-third 
of the people who broke into houses and committed similar offences were convicted. 
Two miUion oases were left untraced. All this showed that the police instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime were concentrating on political crimes tracking down 
innocent men. In the face of this appalling lack of securing convictions, had the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws ? Had the Govern¬ 
ment forgotten the view of the Sapru Committee on the Press laws ? 

10th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. B, Das said that if the Government had published the re¬ 
port of the official enquiry into the Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these special laws. The speaker said 
that past Home Members had taken the entire press into confidence, and not the “friendly 
press" alone. The new system of flirting with one section of the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das regretted that Sir Henry Craik had gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the BUI to communal dissension. Sir Henry Craik 
was publio enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked whether the Government would 
oreate a public enemy No. 4 next year for contempt of Court He referred to the 
annoyance oaused by the oases against the editors of the “Leader" and the “Amnta 
Bazar Patrika” and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under perpetual 
safeguards and emergency laws. 

Dr. Dalai congratulated the Home Member for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of publio security and tranquility and peaceful development of the country. 
(A voice : Oh 1) He said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 1930 civil disobedience movement. The consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintain the Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circumstances had compelled them to impose executive control as the Vernacular 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions oftlie 
readers. Suoh legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces which 
oreated a chaos. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta , Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent in anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was due to 
hunger for bread and hunger for freedom. “Let the Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food”. Mr. Datta referred at length to the contributory poli¬ 
tical and economio causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
those oauses. Mr. Datta continuing quoted several instances to show that the 
Government’s attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situation at present was : “There was no rioting, no no-tax campaign, no pickettine, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained." 

Mr. Fazlul Haq said that he had read the Home Member's speech dispassionately 
and his considered opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary. Even 2 there 
was irresponsible writings in the press, these writings in themselves could not pro¬ 
mote terrorism, communism or anarchism. The ground must already be there for 
such writings to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal¬ 
administration (cheers). His advice to the Government was to go to the root cause. 
He was giving this advice as the best supporter of the Government So far as com- 
munalism was eonaemed, the Press Act could not oheuk it Communalism would dis¬ 
appear only when the leaders and their followers practised toleration. 

The Maharaj-Kumar of Vizianagram asked whether any one could deny that the 
Act of 1931 had really contributed towards the present peaceful situation. He quoted 
recent comments from nationalist newspapers showing how the Press had expressed 
itself freely. He wished the Congress would take part in the administration of the 
country and that the future oonduot of the people and the press would mate the 
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nsa 0 f the present law unnecessary. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion. 

Pandit Qovmd Ballabh Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modem age and civilization. He recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Metcalf, in withdrawing the restrictions against the 
press, ad-arf the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. The speaker said that the entire history of the Press laws showed that 
whenever in force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
when the Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
year, whereas, when it was repealed, they doubled in number. Similarly newspapers and 
journals which increased during the Press Act period by less than 200, increased by 
1,500 when the press was free. The number of books which had actually decreased during 
the operation or the Press Act, increased by 50 per cent, when the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics ana deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave menace to the inculcation of knowledge in this country. Continuing he 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir Harry Haig had any other object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience. The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retain autocratic powers and 
all the reasons given were the fictions of a fertile imagination. He remarked that he 
had never heard more fantostio and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act was 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government Did the Home Member 
realize that the responsible ministry of the future might use the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) ? Did Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to declare the European Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unappealable (cheers) ? Pandit Pant concluded : “But 
■this argument that you trust the future ministers is hypoorisy. The ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yet you want us to trust these mysterious minis¬ 
ters with the most oherished rignts of the people.” 


_ llkb. SEPTEMBER:— Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant x continuing his speech to-day, 
said that the Government had issued a pamphlet containing seditious and subversive 
writings in the press in order to justify the legislation. The Government were able to 
compile only 30 pages from newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets and posters issued 
in all the provinces and over ten years, namely, from 1921 to 1931 when there was no 
Press Act. No writings except those from cyolostyied posters conld be found promo¬ 
ting communism. "Was it at all fair to pass such drastic legislation on this meagre 
material ? If the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be declared perfectly innocent and the writers of the remainders could 
he dealt under section 10. 

The Home Member : We can't, get them. 

Mr. Pant: If you can’t trace the culprits then you get out (Cheers), 

road extracts from writings in the British Press on communism and said 
ftat nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Yet, was the British 
Press brought under restnotion? Continuing, Mr. Pant mentioned the fact that the 
I had been fo ™ ited ont Of 4,600. This showed that the 
C ll i nt was normal, and not higher than offences committed 

by people in other professions, including incidence m connection with the lack of 

SESSSSSamjk «s sd&si 

tore committed l dertffltn ot‘d™“amt”, SSSithM to tto totertto” „TT. Str,. 

a** SKSiS sawra* xara'ss 

not by Indians, but by Anglo-InS. “ * A g * dian clumn al 8 should be wiupped 

■ of rt thidfte* ^ for l° mitmte3 iQ support 

2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 of the 1932 Ani -nhink ® xamine <I the clauses at great length. Sections 
were sought to be repealed and oivil disnWiJn ain * y dl . racted against oivil disobedienoe 

ttot the Unmmt’SSSt SitS’VgM .S’Vd 1 ’SX St* J»°™1 

more ana more powers and once 
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powers got, to hold on that Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the “repose of life,” of all concerned. 

Mr. F. E. James was constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya with applauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrorism at least in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insu¬ 
fficient to cope with terrorism what other solution except the present measure was left, 
he asked. (Mr. Satyamurthi replied “Swaraj”). 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury differed from the Home Member in the latter’s appre¬ 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, the communal situation very mnch 
improved after the storm raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi we were within an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad talks. Though the political situation improved, the only commotion 
we find is in the Home Department of the Government of India. The House then 
adjourned. 

12th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. N.M. Joshi (nominated, Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the legislation on behalf of the working classes. 
He asked if there was any member in the House, including the Home Member, who 
would swear that he would not resort to civil disobedience any time, however unjust 
the legislation might be. Picketing meant peaoefol persuasion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that the working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of Living. He blamed Government for siding with employers by prohibiting 
strikes. He twitted Mr. Griffiths for his remarks and said that snoh people who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have his respect. Mr. Joshi 
oited an instance from the Madras strike when he and Mr. V. V. Giri arranged to 
address the workers to ask them to go to work, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi askod, why was 
Communism alone banned, and not Fascism and Nazism ? As regards communalism, so 
long as there was religious fanaticism, commnnal hatred would remain. The greatest 
supporters of religious hatred were the Government themselves. Mr. James had said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England, but, said the speaker, “give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develop a sense of humour.” Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom. He hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his views 
against giving preventive powers to magistrates who abused them. Referring to Sir 
Zafarullah’s and Mr. James’s remarks regarding the Britishers' that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr. Joshi asked if Indians, living under the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of homour. Concluding, Mr. Joshi asked the Honse to reject-the Bill. 

Maulana Shaukot Ali made a forceful speech asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the country. He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Home Mem¬ 
ber would help in spreading revolution in the country. The speeoh of the Home 
Member might be read with glee by the diehards in England, but they would really 
incite the youths here. He said that already Jallianwala Bagh ana Amritsar had 
affected the' relations of India with Britain. 'Why add one more, in the form of a 
parting gift from the "Willingdon Administration wnen Lord Willingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who oame and spoke in the Assembly hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary citizens. Maulana Shaukat Ali caused laughter by 
suggesting that every I.C.S. officer should be put into prison some time before joining the 
Service. Regarding the newspapers, he quoted the views of the Chief Justice in the 
“Comrade" case and also stated that recently, after the Karaohi firing, a Khilafat news 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Ra. 3,000. 

Mr. M. S. Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that unless the root oause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist in spite of the drastic 
laws proposed. The threat of repression would not deter terrorists. Their psychology 
was different They were made of more terrorist stuff than the Government took them 
to be. If Government felt that for the better working of the new Constitution Aot 
such laws were necessary it was better that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation. 

Sir N. N. Sarkar , Law Member, then made a historical retrospect and gave an account 
of what happened whenever the press legislation was repealed. The following is the 
fall text of his speeoh :—• 
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Sir, in taking part in the discussion of the motion_ before the House, I wonld liie, 
“before advancing anv arguments or raising any contentions* to place before the house 
facts -which will enable it to realise, what was the effect of repealing press legislation, 

on the three occasions when it was done. „ _ , ,_,. . „ 

The Act of 1878 which gave powers of forfeiture of Press, _ and under which there 
was no semblance of any recourse to court of law for challenging executive action was 
repealed. Many years after the withdrawal of this legislation, to cope with a siraanon 
which was arising, it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Indian renal uoae. 
This was done ana in 1898, the Code was amended by adding secs, 124-A ana iw-a 
relating to Sedition and exciting dess hatred^ _ In fact , 


in 


The terrorist movement gathered strength under partition agitation. 

Bengal the history of terrorism before partition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis¬ 
tent Coming to the year 1906 and the succeeding years we find a number of news¬ 
papers were springing up with the object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

These mushroom growths would have disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by which incitement to murder and violence in the Press could have 
been prevented. The Bengal M. L. As. and in fact any one with knowledge of Bengal, 
can hardly forget papers like the “Yugantar” "The Sandhya” “The Kalyam The 
Sarathi” and others. In those days the oreed of non-violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence were unknown. 

These papers only advocated the bomb and revolver. „ . . . , 

What was the effect of these writings, let me refer to what transpired in judicial 
tribunals: ... 

There were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly stated that 
they had received their inspiration from these papers. Let me give two instances. 

The court found that the accused employed newspapers in furtherance of the objeot 
of the conspiracy, vis, assassination on a largo scale. It found that—(I am quoting the 
words)—the “Yugantar 1 was a limb of the conspiracy, and that even young hoys m 
remote parts of tne country were corrupted by this newspaper. _ , , 

“Mukti Kon Pathe”—consisted of reproductions of articles originally published in 
the “Yngantar”. These articles in the ‘Yugantar’ point out that the revolution has to 
be prepared in two stages : (1) by formation of publio opinion and <2) by brute force 
and coileotion of arms. “Mukti Kon Pathe” recommends publication of newspapers, and 
acknowledges the great service done to revolutionaries by newspapers. 

These newspapers were the most useful and potent allies in tne cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of the wide appeal made by them day after day, the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to cope with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of ‘Yuganter’ was oonvicted five times between June 1907 and 
June 1908. Each time a new man was found. Had any Press Aot existed and secu¬ 
rity been demanded, critics would not have been laoking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a consoienceless bureaucracy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press; 

The effect of the writings in these papers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such papers oame into existence it may be asked. Whether the number 
was 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the house of the admirable propositions laid down 
hy Dr. Deshmukh, with which I entirely agree. He told us that statistics are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry and scientifio manner. One must remember the 
human elements—and that when emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers hy 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the use of the bomb and the revolver as 
the highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodge logic and removed aohorrenoe of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. The predominant part played by these 
papers in the cause of murder and terrorism has been found not only in tne two 
judgments I have already referred to, but on numerous other oooasions, as may be 
found from reoords of courts in oases like the Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Btart^ y w < ith n l^ d ™n^ nd ? f „ eons P> r «oy for the use of the bomb and the revolver 
started with the murder of Mrs. and Miss Kenedy in 1908. 

ordinary* io !!r 80 frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
Newspapers y , , 0( \ t ]' a , t J^ 0VG ^ lnent was compelled to enaot the 

inadequate that^ of 1 S 08 - , The provisions of this Aot were so 

and in sunnnrt^ rJ P ro S r ® sslve deterioration of the situation oould not be stopped 

I may read an extract from the report ofthe 
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“Though the Yugantar disappeared other newspapers sprang np, and we are con¬ 
vinced, that these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to this source altogether independent of other causes, is largely 
due the continuation and extension of conspiracy.' 1 

It was then that the Act of 1910 with more comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Government had repealed Press Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture of presses etc., would be found unnecessary. 

(2) The immediate result was the springing up of numerous newspapers which 
were directly responsible for the spread of terrorism—for conveying the cult of murder 
and terrorism to thousands and thousands which but for these papers would have been 
confined to a small body of terrorists, who compelled by the. nature of their activities 
to act in secret, would have found the dissemination of their ideas to a wide public 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

(3) Government tried through all this time, a period of four or five years to do 
without Press Legislation, and relied on prosecutions under the ordinary law for 
bringing the situation under control. 

(4) After waiting for four or five years' when Press Legislation became inevitable 
Government did not at once enaot drastic legislation, but considered that the Act of 
1908 would be sufficient 

<51 It waited another <couple of years, before it introduced the more comprehen¬ 
sive Legislation in 1910. 

Authorities were cited in conneotion with the Act of 1910 by Mr. Satyamurthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawrenoe Jenkins for demonstrating what indeed is appa¬ 
rent from the provisions of the Aot itself that the High Court had not full control 
over executive action. What Sir Lawrence Jenkins thought’ of the duty of the execu¬ 
tive will appear from the same judgment:— 

“Courts of law can only move on defined lines and act on information brought be¬ 
fore them under limited conditions. It is not so with the executive authority. It 
would be paralysed if it had. to observe the restrictions placed on the courts. Its 
aotion can be promoted by information derived from sources not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbidden to them; it can be moved by impressions and 
personal experience to which no expression can be given in a Court but which may 
be very potent incentive to executive action. Government may be in possession of 
information whioh. it would be impossible to disolose in a Court of Law and yet ob¬ 
viously requiring immediate action. Therefore a jurisdiction to prononnce on the wis¬ 
dom of the executive aotion has been withheld. It may be a question whether even 
the semblance whioh this Act provides should not have been witheld as it was by Act 
IX. of 1878. Political conditions and reasons of State are the life-blood of executive 
action but they have no place in a Court of Law. 

“His Lordsnip made it perfeotly dear that if Government was in possession of 
such information as required aotion in the interest of the State, but information of 
such a nature, that it. could not be disclosed in Court of Law—the Executive would be 
justified, and indeed it would be their duty, to get itself armed with legislation which 
would deprive the High Court of the limited power of interferene given to it by the 
Aot of 1910. 

As the result of the report of the Press Laws Committee the Aot of 1910 was no 
special legislation relating to Press—and as such legislation was taken up only in 1930, 
we may take the period of seven years 1922-29, as the Second Interregnum. Under 
influence of the Civil Disobedience movement, a very large section of the Press threw 
its entire weight against maintenance of Law and Order. Civil Disobedience mobs 
have been known contrary to the wishes of its orginators to give up the path of non- 
volenoe, but even where they kept non-violent, the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
for the constituted authorities, the chaos oreated by law-breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a violent mentality, and in creating 
an atmosphere of unrest and defiance of law, which predisposed unbalanced youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists. 

As soon as the Act of 1910 was repealed, the subversive elements including terrorists 
began rapidly organising themselves—and of coarse it was to be expected that their 
first attention would be their most potentially—viz, the Press. 

At the Chittagong Congress which met shortly after the repeal of the Act, they 
decided to resume violence and to use the Press. 

u Within a short time the “Yugantar," “The Atmasakti," “The Sarathi,” “The Sankha,” 
The Bijali and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety. Not only were their. 
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methods the same, hut in many cases, the individuals in control of them were the 
same. 

I will give no reference on this occasion—the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon. Indeed I 
have, as part of my brief, got two printed volumes of extraots from such writings. 

■ I would like however to plaoe before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions. In 1926 there was some communal trouble at Pabna. 

The “Ananda Bazar Patrika,” a Bengali paper with large circulation, in an article 
published in July asserted that “The Hindu publio think that there is truth in the 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted the Moslems to . loot 
Hindu houses for a week. Moslems in bodies are going in villages helping their co¬ 
religionists.’’ 

In another article the same paper, after referring to the fiendish condnot of and the 
terrible oppression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites the Hindus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of the spirit of retaliation, because fear of death is strong in them. _ _ 

A sample of the truth and the exaggeration which was indulged- in for exciting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by the following quotation from another artiole:— 
Many villages in Pabna Have to-day been converted to a oremation ground. People . 
ar j , ein .S f rom villages through fear. Their wealth and property have been looted, 
and the images of their gods broken. The barbarians in broad day light, without fear 
freely looted villages, and the Hindus with their mothers and sisters took shelter in 
jungles along with tigers and bears. The ruffians with satanic exultation foroed the 
Hindus to read the Ealma and tried to convert them to Islam. Are these persons 
Moslems 0 r demons ?” 

^The Vishwamitra” writing on Pabna stated :— 

Government have been unable to suppress the goondas, although numberless Hindu 
women have been dishonoured. One curious faot is that in spite of all this bloodshed 
m Pabna, Haji Ghuznavi and Sir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fingers in protest.” 

wrote* 10 Sakti” in a long venomons article under the caption “the age of Nadir Shah” 

, “From the barbarous oppression and persecution that have been oommitted in Pabna, 
^ a *n3. tles * ,on ttr * ses i whether Muslim religion means fiendishness.” 

The “Hindustan” of Calcutta writes on the situation 

■The Moslem plunderers come and loot honses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackalB, seeing that their honour is in danger. The Moslems who 
are fond of noting are wandering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy the 
property and honour of Hindus.” 

In connection with a very insignificant trouble in Eusthea, “The Jagaran" writes 
.. • ’ Mollas preach to illiterate Moslems that the scriptures say that 

tnTeS^ r !? a ' n a . wi< * ow - For tins reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
Hindu^Jidows” 881118 by fraad> force or “tifioe, the honour of Hindus particularly 

^L^?' ca *_ exain ^ e $ i^ 9 insinuation to use the glib expression against third party, 
■mown from a highly .mischievous artiole in the “Forward,” which conoludes by 


is _ 

stating:— 


tension S iR b ' K nffim ! Lt^ sh ! 3 - not J et WI J assured if the present oommunal 

nf whtv, ™ f I ,? ir v du f Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloo the want 
01 which was keenly felt when T>_ Pl- Ti.n » 


“The 
writes:— 


u..,,! - •>, j » oviADAAio ui xuumuk a ULUBiem uiuu uio ” 

Servant’’ y in L h ! n n d 7 aro ^ y W8S kiiled in Beugafby Deshbaudhu Das.” 
servant m an article of several columns based on the Eushtea inoident 


and^L-e^Sement^f hn & 0i \“ pa] $ n 9f Hindu hatred, the deseoration of temples 
riltooesTa™ of .Lciuse&, abduction of girls has been that the Bindus living in 

fir C of onto? the bouses 

nrighbJure.’’ d men themselv0 8 Uve iu constant fear of their Mahomedan 

of §£& steted°:- r diBtri ° t “The PaUivasi” writing under the caption “Orgy 

vam'VZ vVin^of^niw ^ 6 xr *? mple ^ images is making the blood grow 
obstructing marriage urocfiRstanD nd oonteut with breaking temples and 

Hindu is there, whose Lart is°rS fiu'a “I? 0 w 1 *®, are makil| g cow-korbanis. What 
Moslems in batches are commit^ onXdu women.” y ^ 
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The situation, during the Second Interregnum may be summarised as follows 

(1) A section of the Press was flooding the oountry with innumerable articles 

urging the publio to .break laws. ... 

(2) The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders. 

(3) Fanning the fire of communal bitterness. 

I presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Government had demanded 
seourity from some of these papers, it would have been charged with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of orushing the spirit of nationalism. 

The Press Legislation of 1930 came to be repealed in 1931. There was no Press 
Legislation during the period March-October 1931. 

Let us turn to the events of this period. 

(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and stories in glorification of murders, 
and of incitement to violence through editorials, poems and stories being a special 
feature of Bombay. 

(2) Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagat Singh, Dinesh Gupta, Kanailal Dutt 
etc., was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of the provinces. 

(3) The incitement to break all laws because they are laws of a foreign Government 

(4) The articles like “Bravo Chittagong,” “Martyrdom of Dinesh Gupta” published 
daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonably be erpectea to lead to the 
inevitable consequences of suoh writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages—as may be gathered from the following cold narration of faots :— 

(1) Five oases of bomb-throwing on police stations. The cases were tried in court, 
and ended in conviction. 

(2) April 1931—Mr. Peddie mnrdered. The tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked contrast to the tone of the Press in connection 

• with the murder of Mr. Burge—this section _ of the Press having attained morality as 
the result of the Press legislation whioh was in force at the time of this murder. 
Murder of Mr, Garlick. 

Attempt on Cassels. 

Murder of Ashannlla. 

Attempt on Duuro. 

Attempt on Yilliers, ending in his wounding. 

Daring the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness orested by the 
Civil Disobedience movement, very intensive result was obtained during this period of 
seven months. I have given the house the result of tiiere being no law relating to 
the Press. On the first oocasion Government, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greedy for power, waited patiently for four or five years before having made 
any legislation, and for seven years beiore enacting the comprehensive Act of 1910. 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law in 1931 ana subse¬ 
quent evonts completely falsified the hope3 expressed by the Press Laws Committee, 
what can one reasonably oxpeot if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to oontinue the existing legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. This is opposed to faots. In 1934 while Mr. 
Dntt pointed out that number of outrages has been less, he is probably unaware of 
the fact that in 1934, in 49 oases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms had been stolen and not traced. In some instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers. 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms. 

(2) The second argument is that Civil Disobedience has been suspended. It is ad¬ 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have beeD suspended. But the leaders of this movement have kept on 
reminding the Government that it is under a delusion if it th inks that it is not com¬ 
ing again. 

Dr. Khare in his speech in this House stud (I am quoting his exact words):— 

“For immediate effects I am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedienoe move¬ 
ment has failed. That does not mean our mentality has changed.” 

Dr. Sitaramya stated this year :— 

“Congress could not be expeoted to dilute Its non-co-operation ideal”. "We have it 
from Baca Rajendra Prasad that ”C. D. has only been suspended and not given up.” • 


( 4 ) 

t5j 

( 6 ) 

(7) 
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We have been assured on the floor of this House that O. D. movement is a kind 
of birth-right, it cannot be given up and will always remain. As if, Sir. because 
murder will always remain, therefore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I have shown, it has been asserted that the mentality has not changed, the 
ideal cannot be diluted, and the 0. D. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can be more unwelcome than the idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy the Government 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as bis birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely believe in his right to assassinate non¬ 
believers. However sincere this belief may be, however great may be the delusion 
under which the victim is labouring--if his overt aots are opposed to the law of the 
land, they most be prevented, and if past that stage, punished. I have no quarrel 
with Dr, Deshmakh in so far as C. D. is an idea. No one can object to another 
person any idea which pleases him. It is open to him to believe in C. D. movement 
or in communism. He may believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace be to him and his ideas—but if those ideas ars enforced by unlawful means 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and killing police officers as 
they did at Cheohua Hat, then one of the two courses are open to Government It must 
either abdicate completiy, or check the breakers of law. r 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than in the speech of my friend Mr. 
Satymurthi when he was addressing the students in Bengal ;— .. 

“Satyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are all very well, 
when we are fighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to think of the future Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, satyagrahis, Passive 
resisters and law-breakers. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day that satyagraha is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or it may not be, but no eivuisea 
Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the right to deoide for hjmseii 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should be obeyed or not 
The strongest arguments in support of this BdL are what has become perfectly 
elear during the debate on this Bill. It has been asserted, that Civil Disobediencei 
wme to stay permanently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon and w 
Eulogy ot murder has stopped in the Press, on accunt of Press Legislation-bat there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has beea 
Doidjy proclaimed, and received with applause by a section of the House. . 

V P i;^ ,lja r l!m ? of ^ A?ad—admitted he had never met him. He admits 
a a ter ^ nsfc “< > tiiQrwi8e his statement that some people were 
5™*"“ ft™ *P terrorism is meaningless. Mr. Malaviya stated Azad was a grew 
utftemri(n^ rg fc?f 0 ir O i £ H not of Terrorism, as he was being pursuaded to g> 
tterori^ 18 ™;,, Mr. Malaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism—and m fact he had none. 

of of the terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a sen« 

Eakori near Lncknnm™ 0 * I ?'^? er wllicl1 culminated in the notorious tram daco ] l5 t0 
death His l - a ^ch a Ta n was looted and an innocent passenger sho 

trial to challenge the . crl ™es was proved beyond doubt—bat he would not 

absconding offendel^Vtn 83 ° f evideDCe produced against him. He became a proolai 
Whilelb3b^i,Vv W ^ ° f **■ 5000 lor his arrest. . v . nAet8 . 

There was 8trom?^,u Uie Conspiracy case he joined Bhagat Singh end otb. 

they murdered R? en S 6 *° P? ove that he covered Bhagat Singh and 
dead when pursued on , l7t h December 1928. He shot constable Chanan Sing 

1930, in which he beoame , “ acoused in the Lahore Conspiracy cas 0 

reward ot Bs. 5000 on . a Proclaimed and absconding offender with a far 

Mr Azad tViA j arrest. 

the accused in the n^h*; y „ Sa0C ? ss * a * or ganiser of terrorism—then joined the gT 0 ? 
Gadodia stores, and wert mow p, . racy case - They not only committed dacoity on ® 
yielded explosives sufficient ^ 4fact uring explosives in a house, which when sear 
.^erring to of 6000 bombs. to 

tv his boneB. * Not^no 8tated —“H® was a great organiser, a gentleman 
Sjnng man? °T sa^n^ 01 of Azad’s missed the mark. Who °an d t 

could 8 W e ^v»5 e i e ? C6 ot our coukt^f’ t, W0 f? diaas oonld have sl0 pt 8011 rLT 

■PetKh. V, «fl ,!i Y ? lw0n given from notes taken when bode 1 

64 00 has corrected his speech in the second time. 
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Mr. Malaviya, an exponent of the oreed of non-violence, follower of the C. D. 
movement, has nothing but unstinted praise and admiration for one who had commit¬ 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufacturing explosives on a large scale for further 
murders, and who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, in his absence, 
had been led in Court. _ ... 

Mr. Malaviya is equally an admirer of Kauai Lai Dutt, who had to his credit the 
conspiracy which led to the murder of two iuuooent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. As if this is not sufficient he said that 
the Pioneer “Glorified the deeds of Kanat Lai Dutt." 

Mr. Malaviya’s speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Press Laws. 
The applause he received on this part of his speech shows he is not shining in solitary glory. 

"With this evidence of sympathy with murderers, with the fact that many law 
breakers who still assert that they will break the law whenever opportunity occurs if 
they feel sufficiently strong—in fact, Sir, a considerable part of the law-makers believe 
in law-breaking—the executive will be entirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenance of Law and Order, which is theirs under the present constitution if they 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

Sardar Sant Singh has warned the House that Government will pay a very heavy 
price if it does not learn by the lessons of history—and history has shown that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the consequences have been 
disastrous. 

History has equally shown that glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can be soorched, though not killed, by legislation 
directed to that end—while it has left the Press free to criticise Government reason¬ 
ably and unreasonably, and with extreme severity and bitterness. 

It is not my desire to take up the sections individually, which oa a previous 
occasion was thrashed out for more than 20 days, and a new argument, one way or 
the other, is difficult for any body to find. I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which has been sot up by Mr. Asaf Ali. 

The bogey of disastrous consequences at the next election to those Hon. Members, 
who will support consideration of the Bill which means acceptance of its principle. 

It is a threat to those who, convinced that the Bill is necessary, would be prepared 
to act up to their judgment by supporting consideration. 

May 1 enquire if this is the test by which electorate will judge future oandidate ? 

It so what happened to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com¬ 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its prinoipie. 

"Where are the Members from Madras, U. P. and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed the Bill ? Why has not a grateful country returned them to this House ?' 
On the other hand, why have members been returned who supported the motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion ? 

I am sure this House, when listening to the threat of Mr. Asaf Ali, will not forget 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

If that is the aim, it is but to be expected that they will oppose any measure 
which conduces to the working of the Government, and vote against Legislation which 
will enable Government to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity which is 
usual with the Leader of the Opposition. Let me quote his statement made on the floor 
of the House. 

With our definite views as regards the result of the British rule in this country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, that if any such purpose is likely to bo served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, we oould offer any co-operation." 

The test laid down is quite simple. The question whether any professed measure 
is worth supporting on its merits doos not come into the picture at all. 

Does the Act of 1908 help the Government to maintain law and order ? If it does, 
then it directly or indirectly helps the present Government and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasm expressed about possible grati¬ 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. We may be lacking in intelligence, 
but we are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving the coming 
constitution a fair trial. 

If the objective of. this section is -wrecking of the coming constitution, we expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to embarass wreckers, 
and to help the working of the administration. 

14- 
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Sir, I have no desire to deal with communism in detail, but I may say what is 
objectionable is not the preaching ot communistic) ideas bat the incitement to mass 
violence for attaining its ideal. Snoh writings are getting more and more numerous and 
extracts from them fill two volumes. 

Bat, Sir x is Government the only body whioh believed in faith of communist party 
in mass violence ? Let me remind the House of a statement of Dr. Ansari, who caa 
not be charged with being influenced by views of the Government. 

In the Lahore Congress in 1929 when Dr. Ansari in trying to support Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was being loudly interrupted 
by about 200 youths waiving red flags, what did he tell the interrupters ? Let me 
note the snub he administered to the red-flagged yonths :— 

“Even those who are waiving the red flag should remember that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.’’ 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed-fellows of Dr. Ansari and the Government 

.Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Opposition, received cheers os ha rose to sum 
np the case for the Opposition. He said that there was a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the Government and the Opposition. The former did not concede the 
right of freedom to man or to the Press nnd ail that it cared for was to cloak its 
naked autocracy by hypocritio acts such as bringing in the court of law to punish a 
man for publishing an article, which the Government had already prescribed. Similarly 
picketing had been made an offence for the purposes of preventing people from pro- 
industries in the country, so that the children in tho country mignt not starve. 
Grtmth had disclosed the mentality of the people, who never wished to part with 
power while Sir N. N. Siroar by cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this the 
debate should be lifted to higher considerations. Mr. Desai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience would be lesorted to whenever fonnd necessary and while declaring the 
present suspension of tho movement genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable. As regards the terrorists Mr. 
iiesrn made it clear that however much he and the Congress condemned terrorism, they 


\kffl tennmi ^ ^“eradicateVe ca^ which led to it He 

appealed to the House to reject the Bill. (Applause) 

deal with i ' v i ndlD S n P the debate, said that ordinarv law was insufficient to 

ywrs to C0 F Dmmsra > thou ? h il would not dangerous for some 

Crlmtodef th B h hm^f r,r 7 there ' “d he provided for. As for communal^ 

them not tn hnru Q v©nts in Bihar, Madras and the Panjab and asked 

Xed out 3 aU l sense ^roJoSion^ He ”*** that ^ WOrd ‘ Liber *’ ^ ^ 

mi na? ll\^° Amen'dmen t & Rm P oi m ‘ rejected the motion for consideration of the Cri- 

with ^menS prluce}In/ 0t ' ngaga i nst 61 for. The result was acolaunod 
The Whips of the Lr-Jc son ) e what vociferous cheering by the Opposition. 

The House then adjourned* recmod congratulations from all sides of the House. 


13th SEPTFmbftj CmL Pr * 0008 AirE:ro - Bill, 

Code of'Civil Procedure 1Cr ?‘* ™™ d to-day that the Bill amending ti 
judgment-debtors from detpntiJf,, 6 Protection not only to industrial workers, but a 
proved to be recalcitrant 11011 m CIV1 P nson aQ d confine such detentions to debtoi 

the Government Should trv trwU Sll ' p3 peasants and said that it was high tin 
be placed on the same footing to?i,t 0me l? 1Qg * f ? r tham aad that the y should at lea 
The discussion of the Bill 8 debt » snarled people, 

support to the meaaare, Mr N \r T l0 k? r than was anticipated. There was all roni 
r ; Morli/ner'a °k S0 rving “One step is enough for me . 

case Btood on a different footing tL« iru* ony 43 re flards commercial debtors who: 
•- ®‘ iaa Bui was referred to a Select Committee. 

* V_ . . . .. ~ ' -- 


. in * ba course of a press staten 
n. 
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Duty on Cabbon Blocks 

Sir Zafrullah Khan's motion for acceptance of the Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-five to fifteen per cent, ‘ad 
valorem”, was carried. During the discussion, in which Mr. B. Da6 spoke, the 
Commerce Member pointed out that half the quantity of carbon brushes was imported 
and hoped that, as a result of the reduction, the local manufacturers would be 
able to capture the entire market. 

"Wages Payment Bui. 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of the "Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee. He said that as a result of an amendment by the Committee 
considerable advances had been made in respect of the extension of the scope of the 
Bill, securing prompt payment of wages and payment of full wages and giving effect 
to the Act. He explained these changes and added that the Bill Was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India. 

Mr. F. E. James moved that the Bill be recirculated. Mr. James said that the 
Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, made extensive alterations and 
affected olasses of labourers who originally were not intended to be brought in. The 
wage limit was raised from one hundred to two hundred rupees. The Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain practices which were inherently not wrong. 

Mr. Joshi, supported by Mr. V. V. Giri, opposed recirculation which in effect 
would delay the measure. 

Mr. Mitchell opposed recirculation, hut proposed to meet the members interested 
in the Bill and those who had tabled a number of amendments to it on the next day 
when the question whether the Bill should be proceeded with on Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be deoided. 

Mr. James withdrew his reciroulation motion and, pending the discussion to¬ 
morrow, the House agreed to take up consideration of the Bill on the 16th. The 
House then adjourned till the 16th. 


H. E. the Viceroy’* Addres* * 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—The Viceroy addressed both the Houses of the Legislature 
to-day for an hour and gave a comprehensive review of the general conditions affecting 
India. His Excellency, among other subjects, referred to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civil aviation and broadcasting, and finally advised India to 
work the new constitution which, in his opinion, was a great gain to India, 

The Viceroy announced his decision to recommend the passage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, as the provincial Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to secure the inauguration of Die new order under conditions most favourable 
to the stability and success of the new Governments. 

His Excellency said that the new constitution would be introduced by his successor 
who comes equipped with great technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of the Crown here the fullest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and ideals. Lord "Willingdon was glad that during his Vioeroyalty the agelong efforts sinoe 
Asoka onward had been consummated and the Act passed which for the first time in 
the history of India consolidates the whole of India for the purposes of common con¬ 
cern under a single Government. 

His Excellenoy the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said:— 


For the first time in the history of the Legislative Assembly the Viceroy’s address 
was boycotted by a section of the House. The Congress party abstained from to-day’s 
function,, and even though seats have been spread the emptiness of the non-official 
". e . nc ". es tn °onstrast to the overcrowding on the official side was marked, and the 
situation was slightly worsened by some members who were allotted back seats drift¬ 
ing to the -front in order to be able to hear the Viceroy better. It seemed that the 

Congress car tv stood confronted Hv rival Tvr/\tmci+i<vno cAma __ u 


u ij men( Tu 0n A. 01 , , Cnnunal Law Bill and some others suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour. The party leaders thought, therefore, (Jiat the best 
oourse was to absent themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
dress©; “ 6y aoae P r0Vlde <i a Khadder setting to the sombre dark of morning 
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Gentlemen.—Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy to address hon. members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of the general conditions affecting India, but 
before doing so I wish to make a brief reference of a personal character. Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued colleagae and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members. Field-Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode’s term of office as Commantler-in-Chiof 
has been one of the most eventful within living memory for the army in India, and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

King-Eaiperor’s Silver Jubilee 

In addressing the members of the Legislative Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25th anniversary of tho accession of his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to the throne and that the princes and people of India would once more 
give proof of their devotion to the Crown and of their sympathy for those in need 
by responding to my appeal on behalf of a fund to oommemorate the occasion in an 
appropriate manner. I am glad to be able to-day to acknowledge how magnificently 
my expectations have been fulfilled. From every part of India my Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm_ which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in the larger towns bat also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of a few misgaided people here and there to mar the 
occasion only served to show how few such persons were -and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people of India everywhere were eager to show their 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The response to my appeal has been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the generosity of the princes and people of India that 
the total collections for the Silver Jubilee Fund amount to the splendid stun of over 
Es. 125 lakhs. The result could not have been achieved without good organisation and 
much well-directed effort, and to all those throughout the length and breadth of the 
land who have contributed in any way to the success of the fund I accord my grateful 
thanks. It will, I am oertain, he a cause of great satisfaction to his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated in India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which bring relief to those 
m sickness and distress. 


Foreign Affairs 

turn to foreign affairs. As regards Nepal I would only say that 1984 added still 
l r th® Jong tale of unbroken friendship and mutual confidence which are 

traditional between India and this her only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Transfer of Gilgit 

another frontier field there are interesting developments to record. As tho 

MaSlLfZ ee ,3 1 c r lu ? with , Highness the Maharaja Sf Kashmlre in 
March jasi, the civil and military administration of the trans-Indus portion of the 



additional expenditure to Indian 


CHINESE iUBKESTlN 

province of Chiua^In 1 'thi^nrovitice ? r ^* n ,® se Turkestan, the westernmost 

tain. My Government Slt « a t>on cotitimies to bo obscure and unoer- 

turmoU y in ThS friend^ Jd ° f ^ distres f oansed V the recent civil 

ancient commerce between India an! ° ChhL P h° V ‘tn® S £ d enSttln B dislocation of the 
traders in Sinkiang 7 Karakoram passes. The Indian 

and property, bat'thereare S“P 4 ‘o™ both to life 
in their behalf are bearing fruit Tmioa,i e „ e££or < S ii? £ bis ^ a i es ty 8 consulate at Kashgar 
to the King-Emperor cliM W d ^ 0ne ° £ th . e ? ost Acting tributes of loyalty 
losses in this distant land combined to contrilvuta traders who despite all hardships and 
his Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund Our riIM”” 1 of 6ev Gral thousand rupees to- 

runu. Our sympathies are with the local Sinkiang 
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authorities and with the central Chinese Government in their task of maintaining order 
and control—a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Indo-Apohan Trade 

My Government have under aotive consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report of the trade 
delegation which visited that country from India in the spring of last year. In parti¬ 
cular it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 
trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

New Relationship with Arab Coast Rulers 

His Majesty's Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing with the independent rulers of the States on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and _ have accepted speoial responsibilities towards them in order to 
strengthen these ties. And in view of the faot that the Arab coast has acquired a 
new and increasing importance as a result of the establishment of the Imperial Airways 
route on that coast and of recent commercial developments, his Majesty’s Government 
with the concurrence of his Excellency the Shaikh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at Heniam and Basido. His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their Excellencies the Shaikhs of ^Kuwait and Bahrain and certain of 
the trucial coast Shaikhs have oonoluded agreements with the British Government which 
facilitate the passage of the airoraft which form a link of ever-inoreasing importance 
in the empire chain of communications—a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest I shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my recent journeys by air through their territories. 
Their loyalty to their ancient associations with the' British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in the most marked manner, and 
they may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart. 

Quetta Earthquake 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of world-wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as hon. members are aware, recently 
overtook the city of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 
country. The outstanding feature of the soene of suffering and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and effective manner in which the troops 
of the Quetta garrison—officers and men—were organised for relief and rescue work, 
I had the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 
recent visit to Quetta. I now take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and our deep gratitude to those, including the various relief organizations, 
who have spared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec¬ 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magnificent work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whose untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must also make meution 
of the most generous way in whioh the local Governments, particularly of the Punjab, 
Bombay ana the North-West Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and we are indebted to them 
and their officers for the effioient organizations set up by them for the reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also due for the generous and world¬ 
wide sympathy that has been shown in response to my appeal for funds. It is 
evident that the damage which has been caused amounts to several orores of rupees 
and we shall need all the money we can collect if wo are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who have been rendered homeless and destitute. 

Delimitation os Sino-Burmese Frontier 

The problem of the delimitation of the nndemaroated frontier between Burma and 
China, to which I referred when I last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
nearer to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, on the one hand, 
and the Chinese Government, on the other hand, by an exchange of notes. A joint 
boundary commission, with a neutral chairman nominated by the League of Nations, 
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has been appointed to determine the southern section of the nndemarcated boundary 
between Burma and Y unnan , The League has been fortunate in. securing the services 
of Col. Iselin of the Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission. This officer has 
the experience of having successfully and impartially determined the frontier between 
Iraq and Syria and is thus particularly well qualified to preside over the labours of 
the commission on the Indo-Chinese frontier. The commission hopes to assemble by 
Dec. I next and start operations immediately. 

Indo-Burjia Trade Agreement 

"Whilst on the subjeot of Burma I would remind bon. members that when I add¬ 
ressed them in January last I mentioned that the question of the trade relations be¬ 
tween India and Burma after separation was the subject of conversions between my 
Government and the Government of Burma. These negotiations have now been con¬ 
cluded and the agreement which has been reached has been embodied in the draft 
Orders in Council which were recently published for general information. These 
draft orders will in due course be laid before Parliament in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution Actj and it would perhaps be inappropriate at this 
stage to discuss them in any detail. I would, however, say that they represent the 
agreed opinions of my Government and of the Government of Burma as to the regime 
which is best calculated to create an atmosphere in which the two countries may 
during the period of transition soberly and dispassionately consider the problems of 
their future relations. 

Indians in Zazibar 


I am aware of the deep interest which hon. members have consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last year in the position of Indians in Zanzibar. The general 
question is still the subjeot of discussion between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The decision of the Secretary of State for the 
colonies that if specific cases of hardship alleged to have resulted from the operation 
of the cloves decrees are brought locally to the notice of the Government of Zanzibar 
they will be most carefully investigated by that Government and, if necessary, brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State tor the Colonies has already been announced. 
All that I can do at this stage is to assure hon. members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Government. 

Kenya Marketing Legislation 

Hon. members will remember that in the course of my last address to the two 
Houses of the Contend Legislature I referred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regarding the probable effects of the Marketing Bill which had been gazetted in Kenya 
on the interests of Indians. His report has since been published, together with the 
comments of the Governors of Kenya, "Uganda aud Tanganyika. I also informed hen. 
memers that, in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the Kenya 

defer progress with the Bill pending consideration 
was pot to be expected that legislation which had 
the lines of that existing in the sister territories 
and of which the primary object was to improve 
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provision that reasons for the refusal to grant or renew a licence shall he recorded in 
writing have also been effected. Above all, a categorical assurance has been given 
both by the Colonial Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
raoial in its intention and will not be racial in its operation. These are important 
safeguards. As hon’ble members are aware, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has agreed that the Bill should not be brought into operation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it as passed, if necessary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to further representations by us, 
should these become necessary. 

Indian Research Fund Association. 

A subject of considerable general interest and importance on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian Research Fund Association. The association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided by Government The Central 
Legislature is represented on its governing body by two members elected by the 
legislative Assembly and one member elected by the Council of State, but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work done by the association is widely.known. This 
must be my exouse for referring to.the subject. I think I am correct in saying that 
the association, which was fonnaed in 1911, was the first organisation of its kind to 
be constituted in the British Empire. The Medical Research Council in England was 
started only during the Great war. An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver diseases which afflict our country snch as malaria, Kala- 
A zar and oholera. In Kala-Azar notable success has been achieved through investiga¬ 
tions made by a special commission appointed by the association and through ancillary 
enquiries which it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at. one time 
seemed so menacing a problem in the eastern parts of India, may now be said to have 
been brought definitely under control. During more recent years the problems asso¬ 
ciated with cholera have been receiving intensive study and I am informed that there 
is considerable hope that the enquiries, now being carried out will throw new light 
on many of the puzzling features of this formidable epidemic disease. Malaria is a 
disease of more widespread incidence and presents more varied problems, I need 
hardly remind hon. members.that it was an officer of the Indian Medical Service who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted and thereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation. It is,. therefore, in the fitness of. things that India should 
continue to take a leading part in the investigation of malarial problems. The malaria 
Burvey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund Association has been at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results.. As an illustration of its activities I 
may add that at the moment one of its parties is engaged in a survey of Quetta and 
its environments, where malaria has been and is one of the major problems of 
public health. All of us perhaps are familiar by now with the term deficiency 
disease and all that it connotes. The Research Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance and among its most notable achievements are 
the researches in nutrition carried out in Coonoor by Sir Robert McCarrison, who has 
earned a world-wide reputation and has brought credit to himself and to India. The 
results of the researches carried out under the auspices of the association are 
published from time to time in the Indian Journal of Medical Research and the 
records of the malaria survey publications issued under its authority, but for the 
convenience of the general public non-technical articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press. The account that I have given of the activities of the association 
has had to be brief. It must not be regarded as exhaustive. But if it should serve 
to focus interest on a branch of research which is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country, my object will have been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement. The lot of the research worker is often to 
miss both because of the highly technical nature of bis investigation and the compara¬ 
tive infrequency of dramatio discoveries, but these latter, when they come, are the 
culmination of years of patient toil by men whose norma! is only the satisfaction 
that oomes of duty conscientiously done. Our more enlightened age should at least 
lend them the encouragement of a public consciousness of the essentially onmulative 
character of soientilio discovery. 

Surplus Stocks op Quinine 

Hon. members will be interested to hear of a recent decision taken by my Gov¬ 
ernment about the disposal of our surplus stocks of quinine. Although public health 
is a transferred provincial subject, the Government of India decided some time ago 
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that they'should maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drug in order to meet 
possible emergencies. The recent ^distressing experience of Ceylon where the incidence 
of malaria on an unprecedented scale last year rapidly depleted locally available sup¬ 
plies has emphasised the wisdom of the decision. The surplus to which I have referred 
represents the stock of quinine in the possession of the Government of India over 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my Government for some time past Considering the constitutional position we 
were under no obligation to distribute it to local Governments below the prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in 1932 local Governments were offered supplies in addi¬ 
tion to their normal annual requirements at a price lower than the oost of production 
so that they may be enabled to extend ‘quinisation’ of the people at a smaller cost 
than would be incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at current mar¬ 
ket prices. This scheme fell through mainly because local Government found them¬ 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stook with sufficient rapidity even at the 
reduced price. The Government of India then endeavoured with the full consent of 
past publio Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agenoies not with a 
view to financial profit but in order to convert into cash a. commodity for which 
there was no effective official demand and thus make available funds that might be 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit These efforts not having met with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to ^distribute 45,000 lbs. free to looal Gov¬ 
ernments, subject to the condition that thus amount will be distributed free over and 
above the quantities which local Governments may now be distributing at their expense. 
The amount which is proposed to be distributed comes to more than half the avail¬ 
able surplus wnich at the end of June last was only 79,000 lbs. and represents at the 
current market price of qoinine a gift of Rs. 10 lakhs to the provinces. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses in the rural areas and suplement in the 
field of public health the assistance that the contribution of one crore announced by 
the hon. Finance Member during his last budget speech, was designed to provide to¬ 
wards rural reconstruction. 


India’s Foams Traps 

Yon will, I thinly expect me to make some mention of a matter which particularly 
at the present time is of great publio interest. 1 refer to India’s foreign trade. Nine 
months ago I ventured to express - some degree of cautious -optimism in spite of the 
di sabil ities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter for 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited reooverv; on the 
contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastio control over imports in order to proteot her foreitrn 

* 8111 Justified 80 far as India is concerned 
“'f note optimism. India s exports of merchandise for the first four 
months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 and a half lal-hs 
%ures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa¬ 
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pression years with those of the present day. I would ask them to remember that 
world prices of primary co mm odities have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 and 
that vines in themselves are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Industrial Matters 


I tom now to certain industrial matters of interest. The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent in our thoughts in recent months. You will, I am sure, share my 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred within a month 
of each other and in which 31 persons in all lost their lives. The second of these 
accidents was, with one exception^ the worst mining disaster that has ocourred in India. 
In spite of all that care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the .world a dangerous occupation and our record in India in this matter hitherto has 
been comparatively good. These two last disasters have each been referred for inves¬ 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment farther upon them oxcept to say that I trust that 
the results of the courts’ investigations will be to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can be minimised. I noted with pleasure 
the passing at your last session of the Mines (Amendment) Aot.which will reduce 
the hours of labonr, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other reforms. It will come into force in a fortnight’s time and I hope that it will 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efficiency of the miners. 

As most of you are probably aware we have now constituted within the Govern¬ 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, and the advisory 
council for this subject held recently its first meeting in Simla. I am glad to say that 
we have secured the corporation of the provincial Governments, of the leading States 
and of prominent non-officials on this council We have started on a small scale, but 
it is hardly necessary forme to emphasize the increasing importance of industrial 
research and intelligence in the advancement of industry. It is my hope that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialists and parti¬ 
cularly to those who by reason of the small scale on whioh they work are unable to 
undertake research ‘ for themselves or in present conditions to avail themselves of 
adequate expert advice. 

Civil Aviation is a subject whioh will daring the next few years force itself increas¬ 
ingly upon-ns alL Yon will remember that about a year ago we undertook an impor¬ 
tant programme of development designed primarily to bring the main ' trans-India route 
and certain internal routes into line with modern ideas. In order to ensure the closest 
cooperation required between the civil aviation experts and the engineers we have 
formed a special civil aviation circle in the Central Public Works department to carry 
out the programme directly. The estimated cost of the works was Rs. 92,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested to hear that _ orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total oost of Rs. 16 lakhs and for lighting equipment at a cost of approximately 
Rs. 9 and a half lakhs. Progress with works for which special surveys have to be 
made will naturally be rather slower, but the outlines of the programme as a whole 
are being filled in. We are now faced with the introduction of regular night flying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans-India services. These changes wifi 
involve oertain important adjustments within the original programme and 1 hope that 
our ground organisation will be developed fast enough to meet the demands of 'the air. 

A les3 spectacular but not less useful branch of official activity is the administra¬ 
tion of the Road Fund. Your resolutions of April 1934 prolonged the life of the road 
account indefinitely and made it possible for the standing committee on roads to take 
a longer and perhaps a more generous view iu dealing with the demands of the 
provinces. A special contribution of Rs. 40 lakhs to the reserve in the account was a 
most weloome addition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. 118 
lakhs, from the reserve—this sum representing resources actually in hand plus the 
additional resources likely to accrue daring the execution of the works. We have not 
forgotten the provinces which are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme approved .by the committee allows for grants of Rs. 25 lakhs and Rs. 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam and Bihar and Orissa, respectively. The needs of the new 

S rovmces of Orissa and Sind will be specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Tissa and will shortly be undertaken in Sina. v ° 

, You are aware that for some time past my Government have been giving attention 
to the development of broadoasting. At the last session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 20 lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now considering to 
which of our many needs this fund should be devoted. We are already erecting a 
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large transmitting station in Delhi to broadcast programmes in English and in Urdu. 
This station wul, I hope, be ready for use before the end of this year. A large 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly be needed and we hope to instal new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Caloutta and Bombay. Whether it 
will be possible within the resources now at our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and two shortwave stations to complete a broadcasting framework for India as a 
whole I cannot yot say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made daring 
the coming winter, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum included in 
the fond will then be prepared. 

Falx, in Railway Earnings 

It is a matter of great disappointment to mo that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a setback 
during the current year, though I hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway earnings have been about half a crore below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position of Indian railways will 
again become serious. I can only add at present that Government are fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways in order that whatever steps are possible may be taken to improve their net 
earnings. 

Reserve Bank of India 

This year has seen an important stop forward in the development of tho financial 
organisation of India. On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exohange and for 
making the sterling remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the control of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes in the form with which the publio is familiar. In due course 
these will be replaced by the bank’s own notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of July, 
when the scheduled banks were required to make their deposits. From that date the 
Ressrvo Bank became a central bank in the full meaning of the term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for the first time. 


Rural Development Scheme 
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of our total achievement. On snch s consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great I do not, therefore* on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give yon, if 1 may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that daring my Viceroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago. I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India cosolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common conoem under a single Government of India for the first time, and oan be¬ 
come one great country. The second broad .feature in contrast with the existing cons¬ 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution will draw their auth¬ 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to be agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person¬ 
alities, exercising the function of bis Majesty. The first feature to which I have re¬ 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury ioi the full attainment by India of the political 
character whioh the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of Lidia now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex¬ 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire_ It is out of that long and fall experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
true non or by tho abandonment of constitutional methods. 

Great Potentialities or Development 

The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve¬ 
lopment Everything is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role 
ot a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu- 
non tiff it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been 
designed for the period of its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never led us anywhere in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not be my_ task to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its 
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constitutional and I 


trust harmonious development. 

Tribute to new Viceroy 


I shall hand over that task to one who comes equipped with a great technical 
knowiedge of oor new constitution, for he has himself: been a builder in^the construc- 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a willingness on the Fart of all sections of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of the whole body politio to the narrower 
interests of their own particular section. As I said not long ago, in a speech at 
Allahabad, the shadow of communal strife is hanging at this time over India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favourable to its successful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those who love this country and desire to see 
it well-governed by its own people to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
work for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 

Ch. Law Amendment Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself,-refused by a majority to take into consideration the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and to certain provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. 

I had hoped that the Assembly would share with the Government the responsibi¬ 
lity for this measure. Their refusal to do so has transferred the responsibility to ms 
and after taking time_ to consider all the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part I have decided, in discharge of my responsibility for the safety, tranquillity ana 
interests of the British India, to give the Assembly an opportunity to oonsider their 
decision and the Bill will be brought before that House again in a recommended form. 

The arguments for and against the Bill have already been discussed at great length 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own reasons for considering toe passage of the Bill to be essential. We 
816 H!? OTe . ™P°rtant changes in the constitution of India within the next two 

years. The primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and good Government 
in toe provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures. I 
consider it my unperative duty to use Bach powers and possess to seonre that that 
transfer takes place in the most favourable conditions possible to the stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in the country. Communal unrest, as 
1 have already said, is unfortunately a more serious danger than for many years past 
The experience of all local Governments has been that me provisions of this Bill gira 
effective in keeping these movements in check and in prevent- 
mg ^e publication ofiucitoments to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 


££ 1 ° 80 ^ lth m confidence that you will continue to main¬ 

our Legislative Chambersf^ 7 Wht0h have always characterised the proceedings oi 

Botkal or Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

ness. 7t The^ toerolm - u orderto disoilss non-offioial busi- 

and a half hours continued v do , on the previous occasion spoke for two 

to 56 cases, which number 8a ' d .that 011 the last ocoasion he referred 

including members of toe Conefesca 0 m 9f, eased i m which responsible Congressmen, 
proved conclSy toat aM ™ re convicted of violent crime. This 

tions, were nominated by menfwho^hellL^ ^ 8soo . ia . tlons > including CongTess orgamza- 
ent to sail under toe flag of non-°vini«nnJ^ ? Vlo ^?9 0 ’ though they found it expedi¬ 
ent flag. Sir NriJencSf dJt wito toT^if 8 Chinese pirates oW used the Bed 
said that this was not so small w® r i tlon of percentage of violent onme and 
case toe actual raiders worn nroUbl^ n G ^ an 9 sy 9 m Gopta thought. In the Chittagong 
from the evidence of the leador a hundred or two hundred. He read extracts 
Congress Committee, organization,. t i* 0 „v Oa ® p ! raoy ,? 11 order to show that, besides the 
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vioial oase tried at Alipore, Continuing, the Law Member said that it had been stated 
that repression could not remove terrorism. No one asserted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trifling matter. But if repressive 
law was an abomination it was the result of compelling necessity. Those who had no 
faith in the executive, but had unlimited confidence in court, found it convenient to 
ignore the findings of the court. That class of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the cult of violence had reached the people even in the remote parts of the 
province. Mr. A. C. Dntt had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bread. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other provinces were flowing with milk and honey. (Mr. 
Joshi : There is no permanent settlement there). The leader of the Opposition had 
warned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe¬ 
dience being launched. The Law Member considered that as a much lesser evil than the 
certainty of anachy and ohaos if the law was replaced. He characterised Mr^Desai’s 
speech the other day as remaining high up in the air and never coming down from 
it to the hard realities of the world m which they lived. The Law Member ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr. B. Das's Bill. 

Mr. Hhamlai said that he as a former defence counsel in conspiracy cases proposed 
to give _ instances from judicial records to show how the special powers given 
W.the Government were abused; how evidence was fabricated by the police, and how 
hues were conferred on the police and the magistracy by the' Government 'When 
the Lahore conspiracy case was proceeding the approvers said that they wanted to be 
taken out of the oustody without which thev could not give out the facts. An applica¬ 
tion was made to the High Court asking for orders for their removal frpm police 
custody, but the Government, in exercise of their special powers, issued an order de- 
6 * 01 \ in which approvers were kept, as a jail, thus defeating the object of 
j defence application. Mr. Shamlal multiplied instances where he alleged the C. T. D. 
magistracy were involved in committing prejury and forgery and declared that 
would surely abuse the special powers. He reminded the House of the 
statement of the accused m the Lahore conspiracy case, namely, that they were deter- 
Whf d M^ eCom T“ft after they » a Police Supenntendent himself deal 
w« (Vo , lce : Shame !). Mr. Shamlal said that terrorism 

former would B tish domjnatl °n and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 

“abated his experinces in Assam, where he said authorities them- 
S had practised violence in many oases. Terrorism in Bengal was due to con- 

ffaSS, Wr fPractised by the authorities and their attempt to pit 

mass against class. Mr. ftanMn. w - not finished when the House adjourmxl. 


against class. Mr. Bardoloi had” 
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business was transacted 
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of a fund for the 


Sirbusiness was transacted in the 
*. l JLJ2 a £ arU ti ^ an ,. introduced a Bill to provide for the creation 
promotion of the cultivation, manufacture and sale of Indian coffee. 

Otheb Official Bills 

proceedings^of^the°Mahabeh ? w, r f ° ™'b° v e cer tam doubts and validate certain 
garh Divisions Divorce Aooe^in^^VnUH r Tiua B‘U 5“ ca! i ed Jubbutpore and Chatis- 
then passed. Thev we™ 5 dl ‘. ? our . Government measures wen 


AoTAZienflillTand PrcSciifi lSoiZc^AcI 

_. _ Indian Motor Vehicles Bill 

Lalchand #aoafra^sugg^ted U ^i sel^t ^comm-tt 11611 ^ Mo t or Vehicles Act Mr. 

Mr. Sri Prakash. 8 a Be oot committee, which motion was supported by 

Payment of Wages Bill 

ssion^f the Payme^of^Wages^Bili'^on^fn 00761 ' 11111011 *' had decided to take up disou- 
a view to fully consider the moSdLente of DeUli sessiWwiSi 

opinions m the meanwhile on » tabled by several members and also oerhih. 

Tariff Board’s report on tte eno^ ^ mad f ™ the Select CcmiSttee The 

ay m? r r0c tifioation of tariff inequality^ hi resnfW^'f" ^ ate * and Com- 
is published. The Board have found tho oS^L ? res P e0 t of manufacture of shuttles 
meat of India acoept this finding ° be unsuba tantiated and the Gorom- 
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Mr. Asaf Ali moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He complained 
that certain principles had been adopted in the Bill, which were unknown to juris¬ 
prudence. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that it was non- 
controversial and was being introduced because a preponderating majority of growers 
favoured the proposal which also had the support of the Governments of Madras,. Coorg, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Indians in Zanzibar 

Pandit Govindballabh Pant moved : “This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to take ali effective steps in the interests of and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar.” 

He said that the history of Indiaus overseas had been one of unrelieved agony; 
harassment and humiliation and had been particularly marked in the countries included 
in that pretentious euphemism the “British Commonwealth." The Indians had gone 
abroad on being invited and actuated by motives of extending their sphere of influence 
to build railways or to acquire maritime places. They had never demanded reserva¬ 
tions or commercial safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Sultan. The Indians everywhere were in a minority. He quoted extensively from 
what he described as Mr. Menon’s Report, written in an inimitable style, depicting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by ono Mr. Bartelv, who had 
unsuccessfully competed with Indians in the clove export trade. The Zanzibar decrees 
were definitely racial. He did not doubt that Government of India had been doing 
their best, but asked what the best meant. 

Sir Girija Bajpai felt glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
was always agreement between the Government of India and the people. "While agree¬ 
ing that the Bill was regarded as raeial and while assuring that the Government of 
India would press the Indian point with a view to protect Indian interests, Sir Girija 
Sanker could not see how they could prevent the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under the decree. 

The resolution which the Government had accepted was passed without being chal¬ 
lenged. The House then rose for the day. 

Quetta Eabthquaxe Inquiet 

19tb. SEPTEMBER:—Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami Raju rose to move the following 
resolution to-day : “That a committee, consisting of officials, and non-officials, he forthwith 
appointed in order to investigate and report as to whether the situation arising out of 
the recent earthquake in British Beluchistan, and particularly in the town of Quetta, 
has been properly handled, particularly as regards the search for the rescue of the 
living, wounded and burieu, salvage of property and transference of the wounded and 
injured outside the affected area. 

The mover fully appreciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
but pleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after the earthquake. He reforred to certain allegations and com¬ 
plained that the answers given in the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public. 
Ho asked why men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as Uie Government and the public were benefitted by help givon 
by Congress leaders like Mr. Rajendra Prasad in the Bihar disaster only last year. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham, Army Seoretary, said that the mover wished by the re¬ 
solution to restore public confidence. The speaker felt that there was no need to restore 
confidence in the matter and added : “You cannot get away from the fact that the real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to bring the Government into discredit 
by suggesting that they were actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no- 
thing short of monstrous to make such a suggestion. ■ -(Applause). Speaking on be¬ 
half of the army, Mr. Tottenham said that he had hoped that the magnificeut conduct of 
Ceneral Karslake aud the troops would icad to better feeling and better understanding 
between the people of India and the army maintained to protect them in times of 
- danger. Mr. Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to justify that 
charge. Mr. Tottenham next gave the House the evidence revealed by the excavations. 
Between June and August 600 corpses had been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
civil lines of whom all except three were found in the beds. As regards 500 found in 
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This evidence proved conclusively 
' ‘ ’ He had full records of the 
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the city only eight were found outside their houses. This < 
that ninety per cent of the people had died immediately, 
heroic dee'ds of the British and Indian soldiers. _ .... 

Mr. Tottenham contended that it was easy for armchair critics to be wise after the 
event The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
bat these were possibilities whioh General Kars late had to face and he was right in 
taking every step to prevent farther loss of life. Mr. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai , speaking from personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A. G. G. who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June 3 and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative. Trainloads of people left Karachi for 
Quetta on May 31, bat were held up at Sibi. He mentioned the opinion of a Dewan 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given a free hand, would have allowed 
volunteers but the military handicapped him. The speaker wanted an enquiry' 
whether the troops were adequate*, whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue work was stopped prematurely. "While he praised the Englishmen, 
and women, the N. W. R. and the postal authorities for individual acts he felt that the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Acheson, Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would come from an 
enquiry. The House had heard nothing but suspicions allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in support The Government was asked to accept 
the position of an accused before even a “prima facie” case had been established 
against them. The Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable though it 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding what they aid for the evacuation of the sick and the wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , winding up the ease for the Opposition, said that the resolu- 
fu 1 Jw ii? 811 drafted b y himself though by ballot it fell on Mr. Raju’s lot to move it He 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It contained no charge and no 
insinuation. "Why then did the Government members talk like an accused. "Was that 
tne case of a guilty conscience ? It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every great disaster like a famine so that its lessons would be learnt 
? r .^V utare - The . r efore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
over “ 1 ? 6nt had a , ? ood case t they would be able to satisfy the committee. All 
v have been riven and no error of judgment could have 
rrC™-, tint those who excuse themselves accuse themselves. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 

whether six-thousand soldiers were enough for the 
.°t extricating twenty-six thousand. At that timo voluntary help should have 

tad ^n«iiv ®u en i S,X H ty tho . usan<1 nould have worked (applause). 7 PeopFe of Shikarpur 
Jm- y chartered a tram with men and stores, but the train was cancelled and 
w e u rted to salvaging property in the civil lines and the cantonment 
whether soldiers should not have been used for a number of days in 

C a r n Al Q “ aQ , r Ve3 i instead of digging out chinaware. even if there was a chance 
aet Thfi uS 1 (taPlause) This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 
J J^ fae issue was whether more men could not have been saved whether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of’h£n fife 

w £™t. Cr , a 3 porously opposed the resolution. On an occasion when the 


i * _ . • -"* v wTommoiu, (UiU 

wyxng to exploit even the earthquake to 
rumours and distortion of facts. 

Craik pointed out that Mr. G* 

usT Srf^ajendfw*Prasad^uever^made'any mmmstioT aVT 6 "** and hence of no 
himself, but merely said that a relief part l Bh^fbcaUowedto |o the^e 60 *° Quetta 
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extend the fatilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visit 
Quetta (applause). 

The Congress side moved for closure which on division was rejected by 57 votes. 

Sir CoiBasji Jehangir said that the resolution contained dirty insinuation against 
the Army. He had never had the misfortune to hear a more atrocious speech than that 
delivered by the leader of the Opposition. It was nnworthy of him and unworthy of 
the occasion. The resolution contained malicious insinuation against the British and 
Indian troops and the speaker would be no party to it 

Mr. Aney strongly protested against the manner Sir Cowasjt had attacked Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai. It was mischievous. He only hoped that Sir Cowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment Mr. Bhnlabhai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, bnt his chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on June 2 (official 
benches June 7). 

Dr. Ziauddin explained how difficult it was to expect anyone to be alive after three 
days dying under the debris. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigorously opposed the resolution and demanded praise for 
British and Indian soldiers, who rendered service during the earthquake at the risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit O. B. Pant considered it unfair for the Government to imagine that the 
Congress were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage. 

The House then divided and the resolution was lost by 61 to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. - The House then adjourned. 


Indo-Burma. Tribunal Re pom 

20th. SEPTEMBERSir James Qrigg moved to-day the consideration of the report 
of the Indo-Borma Tribunal. 

Mr. Nixon explained at length the entire case as he had been associated with this 
question. He said that the Burma Government had asked for “a neutral and impartial 
Tribunal” in order to deal with the question, probably on the ground that they 
wished themselves and the Government of India, to .be placed in a position of 
equality. The Bound Table Conference papers {contemplated association with the 
Tribunal of the members of the Standing Finance' Committee, bnt the J. P. C. report 
omitted reference thereto. Whatever the reason for this omission the faot was that 
when the Tribunal was set np the old Assembly was about to die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old members of the Standing Committee to he 
associated with the Tribunal and the new Committee could not have been elected 
until February. As regards the historical approach Mr. Nixon showed how the 
method, firstly, of analysis of the debt, and, secondly, of the debtor aud creditor had 
created insuperable difficulties in arriving at a settlement. In this connection he 
cnhcised the Congress Committee’s report He said finally that they had deoided 
that the only method was the dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr. Qauba } Mr, B. Das and Mr. Mathradas Vtssanji moved various other 
motions proposing to reject the Tribunal’s report ^ 

,, au ,, sa 'd JhatMr. Nixon’s excellent address missed the main Issue namoly 

did not consist of exerts It wasconstituted 
J?* Indm and Burma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countries. In a matter like this, the historical accroach was 
mk)“i t®* 2 ? adopted .by the Congress Committee. %r. Ganba 

reasona , for seven and a half percent ratio 

procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 

the revenues <ff India b, v W «i t lat oans . wot ud hereafter be secured from 
£ ! i , a * 0ne ’ though they were raised on the security of India aud 

* f-rtai arts 

Ofltof «d a full ZA toe debt^usionary eReT* °* expan9e3 of 010 
CouicilJSTaaid' theMouto 8 be 6 1 th ? ^nance Committee of the Burma 

now paid India 167 mores in the shape JgK the £*$ 
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calculated, on the basis of revenue, it worked at four per cent, .on the basis of 
population five per cent and on the economic basis six and a half per cent. 

Mr, Mathradaa Visanji said that Mr. Nixon had oomplained of the indifference of 
the public to his report. 'When he wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribu¬ 
nal was continued in direot opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature. Official 
representation in such a case was not enough. If non-official representatives were 
heard, the conclusions of the Tribunal wonld have been materially different 
, _ Or. Ziauddin also took the view that the historical aspect of the oase should deter¬ 
mine the question of decision. The question of allocation of military expenditure must 
also be decided along with the ratio and there most be a guarantee for payment of 
India's debt either through the control of Burma’s currenoy till the debt was raised or 
by making Britain stand surety. The debate was not concluded when the Bouse adjourned. 

i Coffee Cess Bill 


23rd. SEPTEMBER 'When the Assembly met .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of the Coffee Cess Bill and said that though the bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not proposed to impose more than a duty of annas eight in 
me beginning. The proceeds of the duty will be devoted for propaganda outside India 
The bill also provided for appointment of a Cess Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
said that he could not say exactly how many members of the proposed committee 
would be Indians and how many Europeans, but considering the fact that there were 
more Indian planters and they had a large area under plantation there should be a 
large number of Indian representation on the committee which might reach fourteen 
against six Europeans. His own view was that Indian representation wonld not be 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans. 

Pandit Nilalcantha Das moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 15. He said that the Government's own statistics showed that 
coffee planting had increased very little during the last fifteen years and there was 
not much scope for future expansion. 1 

. Mr. Milligan said that the coffee industry had been going downhill. The Bill pro¬ 
mised a solution and the House should reject the arguments of Mr. Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffee drinking. He did not think that any 
section of the House shared those views. Voices—“We do.” (Laughter). Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter had mode fabulous wealth. He knew from the experience 
of tea propaganda that the masses in the south drank ooffee and were paid coffee 
money by those who engaged their services. Ninety-eight per cent of the coffee-grow¬ 
ers supported tire proposal for the Cess Committee. 

Mr. DeSouza , speaking on behalf of the coffee-growers, asked the House whether 
thOy would be indifferent to the industry in which was invested ten crores of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital and which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also helped India's trade - balance by exporting two crores worth 
of Coffee. 

Mr. A. Cheltiar said that he would not press the motion for a Select Committee if • 
guarantee was given that the provincial governments’ nominees on the Cess Committee 
would be Indians. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan, Commerce Member, replying to the debate said that he did 
not drink alcohol or coffee and had had a good deal of sympathy with the point of 
view of Pandit Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayyengar, but It was impossible for three 
sane men to convert the whole insane world to their view. (Laughter). He gave figures 
to show how the exports to the United Kingdom had come down to a third during 
the past four years and to Prance down to a half. The industry was not. in a flonrshing 
condition and as a result of the cess the small planter would benefit even more than 
the bigger planter. 

The House rejected both Pandit Nilakantha Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
Lliotty s for Select Committee and took the Bill into consideration. ■ 

U. Thein Maung moved an amendment 'proposing the inclusion of Bnrma in-the 
scheme. U. Them Maung’s amendment was rejected. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan assured the mover that it was not with a view to pi ay i dr 
a trick on Burma thai she was excluded from the operation of the Bill ■ 

The Bill was then passed. 

A Divorce Bill (cosid.) • . 


Sir N. W. Saraar next moved consideration of the Jubbulpnr Chhattisagarh Divisions 
(divorce•'proceedings validation) Bill which proposes to remove doubts and validate 
certain proceedings of the Allahabad High Court, 
ifi 
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Mr. Sriprdkaa moved reference to a Select Committee. The motion vras defeated. 
The Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause when Sir N . N. Sircar said that 
the leader of the opposition had mentioned certain points which might require an 
amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. The House then 
adjourned. 


Repeal or Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 (contd.) 

24th. SEPTEMBERThe Assembly met to-day in order to continue the dehate 
on Mr. B: Das'a Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and to consider 
other non-official Bills. 

Mr. N. C. Bardoloi , supporting the Bill, said that the laws were being abused in 
Bengal by the Executive ana the Police. 

Sir Henry Craik , Home Member, rose to contradict “certain ex parte and wrong 
statements." Mr. Sham Lai’s speech, he said, contained misrepresentations and distor¬ 
tion of facts and he had grossly exaggerated the charges against officials. Mr. Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in the Punjab started after the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai on October IB, 1928. 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting:—“It was the statement of the approver.” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the ■ approver referred to was Indarpa], who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated his own associates. That was the source of in¬ 
formation of his hon. friend.—-(Laughter). The hon. Member had forgotten two terrorist 
acts—the bomb explosions during Dusserah in 1926 and in 1928. Had the Hon. mem¬ 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Henry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and that this very gang were the direct descendants of the 
gang which had committed a dacoity in the United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that the second premise of Mj. Sham Lai's 
speech was that on October 13 Lala Lajpat Ral had been assaulted by the police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was held by a senior official of the Punjab, who found that the 
crowd had deliberately placed political leaders at the head in order to force their 
way through the police barrier. The crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down. The crowd were pushed back and a lathi struck Lala 
Lajpat Ral who however was not hurt (Mr. Sham Tal ; “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinning, Sir Henry Craik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. The approver was detained in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, he was liable to be killed at any moment or 
induced to retract his statement to the police. The defence in the conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to the judicial lock-up. Be was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special arrangements for his detention in safety 
had been made. Sir Henry added that the conspiracy case in the Punjab was con¬ 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. This conspiracy stood unparalleled 
in the history of terrorist crime in India in its revolutionary ingenuity. Two police 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was blinded for life, and yet Mr. Sham 
Lai called it a fabricated case." (Mr. Sham Lai : “Fabricated evidence.’’) 

Sir Henry Oraik maintained that Mr. Sham Lai had omitted to tell the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused were convicted in the case, and that 
the-Court had declared that the magistrates and police had not implicated innocent 

Ciuf Sf 10 aay /“W 63 (a F lause) - Mr - ® ham Lai bad alleged, declared Sir 
Henry, that 75 per cent of the police and C. I. D. wore corrupt and iiad committed 
forgery and penury. This, remarked the Home Member, was fantastic, and it was 
po u 6 v®°9 r was promoted or had received a little- because 
Member^addotl 0t 01086 wh ° W0 m elass hoaBes throw stone3 at others” 1118 Home 

owWflfaf ^ l '™l^ temeil | : A ,>y V 10 Home Hembar, Mr. Satymurthi raised a point of 
mtaMhv th, SL a P 0rsonal °harge against another and this was 

Benr V praik responded that serious allegations had 

H 1 ?' aac ^ , la Was only speaking in self-defence. 

written^Mr’ RhtJ^'r ®i r > a !etter froln a friend who, he alleged, had 

allegations. ^ l^ho had acted as counsel in the case) making certain 

was beard to say : “The man was prosecuted for giving false 
evidence and the case was withdrawn by the Crown. (Opposition: “Shame fharno " !) 

. SotyawMirtA* asked if a member could make such personal charges and in¬ 
sinuations, and a ruling was sought by several members. 1 W chargea ^ “ 
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The President urged the members not to he disorderly and said that a personal 
charge could not he made by one member against another. But a member was per¬ 
fectly entitled to defend himself and to say that member had made reckless oharges 
without evidence. 

. Sir Henry Craik, continuing, said that Karamdin, one of tho witnesses, had ad¬ 
mitted to court that he had beau asked to commit prejury. The reason why the 
Government did not produce evidence against the defence counsel for alleged profes¬ 
sional misconduct was that the case, which had already proceeded for such length of time 
at the cost of a larger sum, would be considerably delayed as the trial would have 
to be gone through again with cew defence counsel. Continuing, Sir Honry Craik 
said that if tho kind of case the Congress had was made out by Mr. Sham Lai 
then it was a very poor case, indeed. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattcrjce said that the cult of the bomb had been given 
birth to by the Government’s policy and he refused to call these men murderers. He 
claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s non-violent movement had changed the minds of the yonths 
of Bengal. Ho then read extracts from the Midnapore Inquiry Committee’s report, 
presided over by Mr. J. N. Basu, in order to show that tho Govornment were to blame. 
Bo long as these laws, he said, stultified tho Statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said tho Government often created a scare, and obtained 
support of the Legislature for such acts, which in reality were for the suppression 
of national life. Tho Act of 1908 was pernicious in its operations and atrocious in the 
work it did. Even associations for prayers had been doclared unlawful. The words 
“assist in the operations of any such association” had been put to uses to which even 
the courts of law had become ashamed. The speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to be held under the auspices of tho Bombay Congress Committee, which had been 
declared unlawful and said that a newspaper of moderate persuations published a report 
that the meeting would bo held while the Commissioner’s notification banning the 
meeting was also published in the same issue. Yet the editor of the paper had been 
brought under the operations of this Act for “assisting the operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to the personal charges brought 
against Mr. Sham Lai by the Home Member, ana said that it was _ an 
abuse of the privilege of the House. Entering an emphatic protest against 
the action of Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Desai said that if the Opposition had 
used some such document against the Home Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. The Home Member had said that the Govern¬ 
ment did not take any action against Mr. Sham Lai in ordor to save expenses. The 
fact of the matter was that in this case the judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting the case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness. (Unofficial 
cheers.) As for the Act itself, Mr. Desai 6aid that it deserved to die because it was 
detriment to tho national cause. 

Mr. B. Das briefly replied and the House, by 65 votes to 60, carried the motion 
for consideration, amid non-official oheers. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken and clause 2 was put 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths said that the speeches of Mr. A. N. Chatterjee and Mr. Bardoloi 
were only meant to vilify the Government. One of them had stated that the Govern¬ 
ment knew when tho Dacca communal riots wonld flare np, and in spite of this no 
warnings had been issued. Ho (Hr. Griffiths) was living in the bazar itself and had 
the Government known of tho affair they would have warned him and he would have 
immediately loft his bungalow. Then the poliio, continued tho speaker, were accused 
of inactivity when the not was proceeding. The total length of the police at Dacca, 
which had 50 miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road. 
Rioting broke out in every locality. How then could four men control the situation 
in a mile-long locality ? The Assam member had asked what woro the European 
community doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths. Almost without exception 
every non-official Europeans in Dassa or in the neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause). 

The member had said that non-official Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
and had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (the 
speaker s) reply was in the affirmative. There were 189 such casos. Lastly, said Mr. • 
Griffiths, Mr. Chatterjee had made certain allegations against the troops. A letter, the 
speaker added, had been written to Mr. Chatterjee asking for further details of this 
alleged incident, but no reply had been received. 
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Mr. Chatterjee denied that he had received the letter. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, explained that he sent the letter by a peon. . 

At this stage the President asked Mr. Griffiths to confine his speech to danse 2, 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths resumed his seat. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir opposed the clause. He said that not until some other Act 
was put on the Statute Book to deal with the inci easing evil of Communism, should 
this clause be passed. . 

At this stage Sir Henry Craik asked for a ruling from the President whether the 
member was in order to discuss the principle of the Bill. After hearing all sides the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned the sitting. 

25th. SEPTEMBERThere was a thin attendance when the Assembly met to-day 
in order to transact offioial business. 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on the table the report 
on the working of the scheme of preferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement 
for 1984-35. 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of the High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by Sir Lancelot 
Graham. 


Cantokmests Bill 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham, Army Secretary, moved that the Bill amending the Can¬ 
tonments Act 1924, as reported by the Seleot Committee, be circulated. 


Supplementary Grasts 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplementary grants for 1935-36. 

Sir James Grigg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rupees be granted 
for expenditure on the development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Asaf Alt, moving a token cut, complained that money was spent on the cons¬ 
truction, of aerodromes extravagantly without any benefit to India and that foreign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L. M. mainly took the advantage. 

Mr. Clow said that the Government would bear in mmd tho desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant expenditure. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
„ matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would develop and India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in the years to come. 

After Mr, S. Satyamurti had also spoken the demand was granted, 
v When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr. Satyamurti , Mr. Ayyen- 
gar, Mr. Amy and Prof. Sanaa addressed the Honse. 

Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting should be used for political propaganda 
in tho same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast 

Mr. Clow replying said that the conditions here were different from England where 
broadcasting was controlled by a company, while in India it was a Government Depart¬ 
ment However, the present decision was not for all time. It could be changed when 
conditions necessitated. The demand was granted. 

Delimitation Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on the Delimitation Committee grant 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked the Madras proposal for stogie non-transf err able votes in 
plural constituencies and characterised the Madras Government’s proposal as against the 
spirit of the Poona Pact 


Sir N. N. Sircar replied that all questions were open for consideration by tho 
Hammond Committee. He suggested that those who wished to npset local Government’s 
scheme should submit their case before the Hammond Committee. He assured that the 
federal part of the Hammond report would ho placed before the House, but could hot 
guarantee disoussion on the provincial part mainly because such a pledge might delay 
the inauguration of the provincial constitution. 

fedend assemb? com ^^ a * no ^ °* “adequate commercial representation from Bengal in the 

Pandit G. Jb, Pant read in the proposals a design to prevent Congressmen enter¬ 
ing tno .legislatures and wanted the Government of India, to examine the provincial pro- 
posate minutely before submitting them to, the Hammond Committee. 

* Mr. Spiyamurti withdrew his token cut. Tho House*then adjourned. 
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26tb. SEPTEMBER:—The House took up to-day voting oa supplementary domauds 
for giants for 1935-30. 

Mr. 5. Satyamurti moved a token cut to the demand for one lakh and eiglity- 
threo thousand rupees in respect of “miscellaneous”. He explained at the outset that 
the motion was not meant to bo a hostility, but a mere intellectual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial enquiry by Sir Otto Niemeyer. He asked why certain sections 
of the Government of India Act relating to Indian States were not includod in the 
scope of the terms of reference. This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto’s enquiry should have been wider. The J. P. C. found that there 
were no provinces where the sources of revonuo were likely to be sufficient to meet 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Government The Percy Com¬ 
mittee had _ also come to similar conclusions. That being so, how were the Provincial 
Ministers going to run the administration, particularly when they were dobarred from 
touching the salaries of Civil Servants ? Iho proposed committee, with restricted 
terms of reference and with limited time at its disposal, would lead India nowhore. 

Dr. P. N. Bancrjea suggested that the first reasonable question of such complexity 
and importance should be referred to a single man, especially when the question had 
baffled several committees in tho past. Two heads were bettor than ona and three 
bettor than two. He suggested that the enquiry should be entrusted to two Indians 
and one European but did not agree with Mr. Satyamurti that financial matters con¬ 
cerning the States should be referred to this committee. 

Sir James Origg replied that the question must bo approached from three stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, tho second to tho inception of the Federa¬ 
tion and the third to events after tho Federation. Mr. Satyamurti had taken a pessi¬ 
mistic view by grouping all the facts which naturally showed a most unbalanced 
balanco 'sheet, but the fact was that various liabilities were to be met one after 
another. 

As regards Dr. Banerjea’s point, tho Finance Mombcr did not say that thore were 
not any capablo Indians, but if any wero associated with Sir Otto Niemeyer they would 
have belonged or would have been thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Opposition murmur). Sir Otto Niemeyer's main purpose was to consider questions 
germano to provincial autonomy and, speaking from twenty years’ personal knowledge 
of Sir Otto, the Financo Member was of opinion that no more impartial and capable a 
person could have been found to do tho job. (Applause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew the motion for a token out. 

Indo-Burma Tribunal Report 

The debate on the Tndo-Bnrma Tribunal's report was noxt resumod. 

Mr. Bajoria supported Mr. Mathradas Vissanji's amendment for a fresh impartial 
tribunal and made a series of points demanding investigation. 

Pandit Oovituiballabh Pant moved an amendment wanting the Tribunal’s 
report to bo rejected “as among other reasons no non-official representative 
of India or Burma was associated with the enquiry and in as much as 
the terms ot reference was too narrow and in that the apppointment of the burden 
was restricted to India and Burma alone.” Pandit Pant said that Mr. Nixon. 
showed a mastery of the subject, but made a mistake of straying into the political 
arena. Defining his personal view on the subject, ho said that if India were 
independent, ho would even forego all claims against Burma for he valued goodwill 
more than rupees (Applause). India’s -position was that eighty per cent, of Indian 
finances would bo under British control oven under tho new constitution. Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a crore or two was charged to India more or less. 
Tho fact was that the master of the two States had chosen to keep two different 
books of account. Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr. Nixon’s theory of dissolution 
of partnership, but the real analogy botween India and Burma was that of the break 
up of the Hindu joint family. Ho said that the Amery Tribunal was not competent- 
to do tho job and had made dogmatic assertions without giving facts and arguments. 

Dr. P. N. Bancrjee said that Britain’s financial liability could not bo overlooked 
because of separation of Burma. India’s case could have been presented better if an 
India’s representative had been on the Tribunal. Tho investigation had been in a hole 
and corner fashion, hence the report contained grave defects and should bo rejected 
in toto. 
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Sir B. P. Body said that strong opinion had been expressed which should be for¬ 
warded to the Secretary of State so that in regard to the remaining important onej, 
tions like the application of the principles enunciated by the Tribunal care should be 
taken to see that Indian non-official opinion was represented, 

Sir James Origg briefly commented on the speeches made and said that the 
debate would b8 forwarded to the Seoretary of State and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment.. The House had no new con¬ 
tribution to make on the specific problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act except advocacy of historical approach to the subject 

The comprehensive amendment of Mr. Aiathradas Vassanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was crrried without division, the Government remaining neutral, 

Nox-Official Bills Intooduced 

Tlie following non-official bills were then introducedEao Bahadur M. C. Raja’s Bill 
to provide for removal of social disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Dr. Desh- 
mukh’s Bill to amend the Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s right of property. 
Dr. Khare’s Bill to recognise and remove doubt as to the validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arjya Samajists. Dr. Bhagavnndas’s Bill validating marriages between 
different castes of Hindus. Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr. Abdullah's Bill to make provision for application of Moslem Personal Law 
(Shariat) to Moslems of British India, 

The Finance Member moved that the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
accounts 1933-34 parts one and two be taken into consideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over till the Delhi session. 

The President then adjourned the Assembly sine die. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta—29th- July to 28th. August 1935 


The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in the Council 
Hall, Calcntta on the 29tb. July 1935 under the presidency of the Hon. Raja Sir 
iianmatha Nath Rai Chaudkuri. 

The Council condoled the deaths of Raja Rishi Case Law, Sir Arche Birkmyre and 
Mr. R. B. Laird, all ex-members of the Council. 

The Council next passed on the consideration of non-official business. 

Abolitios of Posts 

Moulvi Abut Kasem moved that the posts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and the Assistant Inspectors oi Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth¬ 
with abolished. 

In moving the resolution the mover explained that it was not his intention that 
these posts should bo abolished. What his grievance was that theso posts should justi¬ 
fy their existence. He complained that the original intention with which these posts 
were created, that is, to loot after the difficulties that were found in the way of Mu¬ 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not been carried out. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque , Minister of Education, referred to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of wlych the mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting the abolition of 
theso posts. The Hon’ble Minister asked the mover to realise that these special officers 
had, apart from their work in the general department, to look after the Madrasbas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn. 


AmoNisnuTioN of Co-operative Dept. 

Mr. N, K. Basu, moved: “This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-omcials to enquire into the 
administration of the Co-Operative Department and the appointment of officers there¬ 
with." In moving the resolution, Mr. Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than the question of the administration of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal. The co-operative system was introduced iu India a 
little more than thirty years ago with the highest hopes. But what had been the result 
of thirty years’ administration of this svstem ? 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basu, that Central Banks has been unable in 
many cases to give the depositors back their money; it was trite knowledge also that 
these banks, both central and rural, had given credit where no oredit ought to have 
been given and despite the economic depression the position would not have been so 
bad as it wa3 to-day if there had been proper supervision by the Department. 

Proceeding Mr Basu said that the Co-operative Department was the least caved 
for department of the Government. When the permanent Registrar of the Depart¬ 
ment fell ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into the position—and that inspite 
of protests by several members of this house-a gentleman who neither by education 
nor by training of capabilities was fit to hold that post. In conclusion the sunaker 
urged the appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department. 

. The Hon’ble Nawab K G.M. Faroqui , Minister-in-Charge of the Department said that 
Co-Operative Department had formtd the sub ect of enquiry bv 
more than one Committee. The more important recommendations had been accepted 
and incorporated m the policy of the Department The Minister pointed ^ut t 'it 

but ^th r er'p 1 rov^cM 0 S°welt* ,reSSl011 ^ 1,19 “ ent * this 

The debate on the resolution had not finished when tho Council adjourned. 

Two Bills Passed 

30tb. JULY Two Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Revenue (Tntere tit mi! 

Calcutta Municipal ( Amendment) Bill , were passed into law by the ConncU tSdSy! 
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The Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 was referred 
to a select committeo consisting of 12 members and the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengal, Agra & Assam Civil Courts (Amend) Bill 1934 

In moving that the Bill be referred to a select committeo Sir B. L. Milter said 
that the Bill in. question had been previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at the hands of the public. 
The main purpose of the Bill was to relieve congestion in the courts of the Subordi¬ 
nate and the District Judges bv increasing the judicial jurisdiction of the Munsiffs. 
The congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people often 
had to wait indefinitely to get justice done to them. In order to improve this state 
of affairs Government wore trying to put into practice tho recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

As regards the apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to be conferred 
on the Munsiffs would prejudicially affect their judicial capacity, tho Hon’ble Member 
considered it to be a serious matter but he would loavo it to tho Select Committeo. 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling tho Munsiffs with these additional 
powers, the tendency might be to reduce the numbor of Subordinate Judges. There 
was no ground for this apprehension however. 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee, Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that lie was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice Committeo and he was 
aware of the limitations that had been imposed on that Committee. His submission 
was that in trying to relieve the Subordinate Judges tho Government would ha 
throwing a burden upon the Munsiffs which they would bo hardly able to bear. The 
effect of the working of this Bill would be that there would be a tremendous conges¬ 
tion of work in the courts of the Muusiffs. A panacea for tho evil congestion, in his 
opinion, wonld be the appointment of more judicial officers. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committeo as stated. 


Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill 

The Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed into law. 

,, The object of the Bill was to put in an unambiguous, language tho intention and 
too validity of too Lvy of interest since January 19, 1933 when the Bengal Land 
Kevenue Sales (Repealing) Act came into force. Tho object of this previous Bill was 
to remove the bar imposed against tho levy of interest on arrears due by estates in 
£ rg Sm°nl t ^ onr TA°i or otllor estates the sale of which was prohibited by 
vJTL S '“ C a Ja , nt ? ar y ^333 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue due 
;!!ti e 1 tates -; A Question having been raised that tho terms of tho Act wore not 
thought expedient to pass a short Act declaring in unambiguous 

fefSfi ffiKf ilSSffl if ** " *“• 1S ' 

mencLCn?T?L J tl0 . P 0 ™ d l 1- , 0 ? 1 the 19th day of January, 1933 up to tho com* 
per miuum f th Aut b ° deemed to havo be011 payablo at the rates of 7# per cent. 

such^rate^noTorrPA^ 1 ^P er ‘°d after tho commencement of this Act be payable at 
may, by notification in ti 7 Cdcu?t a U GLorte?delr P m^no aanUm, “ ^ W Government 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

from the nearest nartof^more than 100 ft. distant 
section so as to give power toAhe^p’ lle , < ? b3e< j t of the present Bill is to amend this 
■cient supply of water 'from a m-ito ^H^tmuto direct tho owner, to obtain a suffi' 
toe premises. situated within 200 ft. from tho nearest part of 

tho ConForaUo^^d^ggesW 11 MO*ft to° n 'i!i!f M *f'im « L ° Ca ' S8lf - Governm0Dt that 
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promise was arrived at the Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government. 

After the Bengal Village Self-Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill had been 
introduced, the Council adjourned. 

The Bengal Development Bill 

31*t. JULY :—After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
consideration the Bengal Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee. A 
motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee was negatived by 6G_ votes 
to 39. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Hon'ble Khteaja Sir 
Naximuddin said that very few changes in substance had been made in the Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter. He said that 
he was in a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro¬ 
gramme of contour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles. 

He added that if the Bill was passed in a form which would allow Government to 
proceed with, the House need not doubt that schemes would be carried out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of the Bill, several non-official members expressed the 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter. While all welcomed a Bill of thig 
character whose object was to provide for development of land in Bengal, they criti¬ 
cised the provision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Specially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease after the 
capital expenditure and other charges had been recouped. 

One member (Mr. Nauser Ali) saw in this measure an attempt on_ the part of the 
Government to find out a new source of revenue in its bankrupt condition. He urged 
that this measure should wait until the real representatives of the people came in the 
next reformed Council. 

At the direction of the President, the member withdrew the remark as it cast a 
reflection on the House. The Chair added that he could not allow the member to 
commit suicide by such remarks. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin stated that the provision that the levy might be 
permanent was objeotionable. He appealed to the Member in charge to call an informal 
meeting of the members of the Select Committee to find out a solution on this question. 

Hon'ble Sir Naximuddin, in reply, opposed recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with the idea that this was a taxation measure. He 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of the Bill was that there should be no 
levy until there was profit made as a result of improvement work and no one would be 
called upon to pay levy until his condition was improved. 

• The future Government would be a responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be there to see that no injustice was done to anybody. This measure was not 
going to create hardship as far as the poor cultivator was concerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this measure would not be enforced in the manner as it was 
intended to be enacted. He assured the House that the intention of the Government was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid the amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure with the approval of tho Council. As stated, the motion was lost. The Council 
adjourned till tho 5th. August. 

5th. AUGUST The Council considered the Bengal Development Bill clause by 
clause to-day and disposed of a large number of amendments relating to clauses 1 and 2. 
Clause 1, which related to the title of the bill, its scope and the period since when 
the Bill is to come into force, was passed in the teeth of opposition by some of the 
members and the House had not finished the consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendments to the bill numbered about 750. 

Of the large number of amendments moved two were carried. Both of this referred 
to clause 2 which defined the meaning and scope of certain words used in tho bill. 
The one, moved by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the bill, was for the exclusion 
of fruit-gardens, orohards or homestead lands from the category of ‘agricultural lands’. 
The bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, stated that agricultural lands would 
include “lauds used for the growing of vegetables and the like’’. The Hon’ble Mem¬ 
ber by his amendment now provided that agricultural lands would not include “fruit- 
gardens, orchards and homestead lands.” The effect of this would be that such lands 
would be exempted from the operation of tho Act. 

17 
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Tho other amendment which was accepted by the Government was that the word, 
“canal”, meant a eanal as defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act The mover was Rai Bahadur Akahoy Kumar Sew. ..... t 

itoulvi Abul Quasem moved an amendment suggesting that the name of the 
proposed Act should be changed from “the Bengal Development Act to Bengal land 
Improvement Levy Act”. 

Mr. Sortfi Shekhareawar Roy, by an amendment, wanted to insert the word tar 
after the word development in the name of the Aot By adopting hia amendment, the 
speaker said, the House would only be placing the measure in its true light He con¬ 
tended that it was only fair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 
measure or not ., . . 

Both the amendments were lost Mr. Quasom’s amendment, on which division was 
called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes. ... . . .... ... l ; i> 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shekhareawar Roy which suggested that the o 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint aiwr 
December 31, 1937,” was also lost , , a ,. n 

An attempt by Mr, Roy to provide that improvement works should be underra* 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fate. , 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, the Council adjonrnea. 

6tb. AUGUST:—More than 70 amendments were disposed of to-day, a few bring 
carried, a huger number being thrown out and a still larger number not being 
moved at all. There were four amen dmen ts moved by the Government and they were 
&L1 

Hon’ble Khtcaja Sir Naximuddin , member in charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting non-agricultural lands from the operanu 
of the Act by omitting the words “or the profits from any land not used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of the Bill 

In moving the amendment the Hon’ble Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agricultural lauds would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that tne 
money derived from a levy on suoh lands might not be commensurate with tne 
expenses incurred. ... 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K. Barn said that he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, non-agricultural lands would not yield a considerable revenue. 
amendment had been brought forward, Mr. Basu contended, in the interest of a.smau 
Bechon of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal. He failed to understand wny 
this Particular class of people shonld be exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Governments undue solicitude for their interests. , . 

implying Mr. Townend said that there was nothing iniquitous about the amendmen 
ani U;i er ® wa ? no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

Ihe amendment was carried by 67 to 13 votes 

cla^ t 6-A«f a ?hS t Rm 0 *l cl JT^ of the Bill, the Bon’ble Member moved that for 
clause o-A of the Bill the following bo substituted s 

Manut'S"SfciiT«S I ? U Vn incarrod for . tho construction of any improvement work » 
Government intends to impose an improvement levy and no 
^ s ^ aU be imposed in respect of any improvement work unless the 

assssnsv •“isf&iss 
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improvement wk If ^ tis J iod M a notified area has benefitted from an 

110 Provided totho'VSR&J* im P r0Tement levy in ** “ 

ment work uuless^^liemrid 18 ! 1 . 8llall „ not be imposed in respect of any improve- 
such imposition. Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended 

amendment ^ l^i boen P nuSe°QuitQ 9 ex^ , reA d tn e f t t | 10 Honbl e Member said that in hia 

the legislative Conned hS} been UlJess f nd u , ntil previous approval of 

launch any improvement work or Government would not be in a_position to 

ment would make it necessary for^f^rW 7 evy ? n improvements made. His amend¬ 
ably stage for ite appfo^dto Seuditureto yZwLSj”?* to tho Council at an 
ment work. xpenuiture to be incurred in connection with improve- 
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Moving for the omission of the proviso from the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that the object of the Government in inserting that proviso was to deny the Conncil 
j® opportunity to debate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those canals. 
The Hon’ble Member, Mr. Basu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
explanation as to why after the lapse of so many years since the construction of the 
Eden Canal, the Damodar and the Bakroswar canal should the Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill. The Damodar canal, had cost the Government 
oyer a crore of rupees about 60. per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
know how much of that money was really necessary for its construction or how much 
money had actually been spent. They knew, however, that if the proviso was carried, 
the people of that area would have to bear a heavy pecuniary burden,—the speaker 
did not know for how many years or how many generations—simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion and had been extravagant 
m their expenditure. It was not Tight, Mr. Basu contended, for the Government to 
come up with a proviso of the kind whon they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking the project and carrying it through. 

Replying Mr. H. P. V. Totcnend, Development Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. The Government was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the apathy of the people was to a large extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water in the canals, people would not take 
it as they were lotlie to make any payment. It could not be expected that Govern¬ 
ment would undertake big projects of irrigation and supply water to the people free of 
charge. No Government in the world did that. 

The amendment of Mr. Basu was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it. The amendment of the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin with the proviso 
was carried. 

Mr. J.B. Boss then moved an amendment to clause (4) of the Bill the purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work in respect of Roads or Railways'* from the category of 
improvement works." 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross said that the definition given to “improvement 
work" was mnch too wide, and there was consequently a possibility of the provision 
being abused. It should be made very clear by the Government that they did not want 
to include railways in the category of improvement work. He apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded they might construot a road, which ran through a tea 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for bringing in stores, as an 
improvement work on that account and propose an improvement levy. So far as the 
present Government was concerned he had no apprehension. But he was not so sure 
as to how the state of things would be under the future Government to make their 
position absolutely clear as regards the railways and the roads, for he said, he knew 
from his personal experience in the Calcutta Corporation how the wording of an Act 
could be made to reaa something quite different from what was originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Totcnend said the Government would bring in a proposal which 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way. He proposed to replace the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Ross by the following proviso—“provided that no roads or railways con¬ 
structed before the commencement of the Act shall be so declared.” He requested Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment and accept Mb proviso. 

Mr. Boss was agreeable but the opposition led by Mr. N. K. Bosu did not give him 
leave. Sense of the House was taken, and by 44 to 37 votes leave was granted to Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment. The amendment was withdrawn and the provision 
suggested by Mr. Townend was carried. 

Besides the abovo, some minor amendments moved by non-official members snggest- 
tmg verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the Hon'ble Member 
were carried. 


7tb. AUGUST :—Two amendments of the Hon'ble Member were carried to-day of 
which the first related to the circumstances under which an improvement levy could be 
imposed. After question timo the Hon'ble Member moved : 

When the Local Government is satisfied that a notified area has benefitted or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notification, subject to the 
provisions of sec. 5A. impose the improvement levy in that area from such date as 
may be specified in the notification. 
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Sec. 5A, provides that no expenditure shall be incurred by the Government tor any 
improvement project undertaken by them nor any levy should be imposed in respect 
of such work without the approval of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The amendment was earned. 

During the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill which related to the procedure to be 
adopted in preparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr. J. N. 
Basu moved tnat the estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land.” . 

Moving the amendment Mr. Basu said that the intention of the Government was to 
reserve to itself the power to prepare the estimate for the levy not only on the basis of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other crops grown by cultivators. This would 
cause a great hardship to the oultivators as in such cases the estimate was Jikely to 
depend ou circumstances which were problematic. The Bengal cultivator was a fairly 
intelligent person and he knew which crop would pay him best and oulhvate it. bus 
amendment, if accepted, would minimise difficulties. _ , , 

Replying the Horible Sir Khtcaja Naximuddin said that ordinarily the levy 
would be made on the basis of the staple corp grown in any particular area, but 
when other crops were grown and profits made out of them, assessment might be 
made on the basis of those crops. If the cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple crop, the assumption in that case would be that it was more profitable 
for him to grow it, and there would be nothing wrong in assessing him on the basis ot 
that crop. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 49 to 27 voteB. 

Mr. Satisk Ukandra Boy Choicdhury moved an amendment the purpose of which 
was to give powers to the Civil Court to question the accuraoy of the estimate of the 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Such powers are denied to the Court in the bill. 

Moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chowdury said that in the day to day working of 
the. Act over-zealous subordinate officers of the Government might commit errors 
which need be rectified. The remedy provided in the Bill was that persons so aggriev¬ 
ed might appeal to the Commissioner of the Division or to the Board of Revenue. 
That was seldom practicable. He contended that the doors of justice should not be 
closed upon them. 

Replying Mr. B. P. V. Towmend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
in the bill. Provision had been made in the bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revenue had been vested 
with the power to accept or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that there might not be anv injustice done to anybody. The effeot of 
the acceptance of the amendment by the House would be that anyone and everyone 
would be able to come up to the civil court and question the validity of any and 
every Government decision. There would be no end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would be wasted for nothing. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it. 

After the House had accepted clauses 6 and 7 and come to the consideration of 
clause 8 of the bill which dealt with the maximum limit and incidence of improve¬ 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon’ble Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the improvement levy shall, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, be imposed at such rate or rates 
as the Local Government, may by notification, from time to time deolare, and different 
rates may be so deolared for olasses of land of different descriptions or having 
different advantages: 

. Provided that any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of the estimated net 
increase, resulting from the improvement work, in the profits or one-half of the net 
value of the estimated increase in out-turn. 

Suoh improvement levy shall be payable by the ocoupiers of such lands within the 
notified area. 

. Moving the above amendment the Bon'ble member said that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the bill was that there should be no levy until and unless there had been 
increase in outturn as a result of the improvements made. Bo in accordance with 
this principle no improvement levy could be imposed on non-agricultural lands unless 
and until owners of such lands actually reaped a benefit from them. The second 
principle implied was that levy could be imposed and realised on the first transaction 
of such lands, that is to say, when the owner of such a land sells it or lets it out to 
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somebody and makes a profit thereby. The Government found that if they stuck to 
these two principles it would be practically impossible for them to realise any money 
from the imposition of improvement levy. It was for this reason that they decided 
to exclude non-agricultural lands from the operation of the Act It was not possible 
for. the Government in the present state of their finances to launch any big schemes 
of improvement if they found that they would be debarred from getting money out 
of these undertakings. Some of the schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be failures. It was necessary under the circumstances 
that Government should bo able to recoup a part of the expenditure, at least, to make 
up for losses sustained from failure of some of their projects. There was much to 
do for the improvement of the purpose, but there was no money with the Government 


8tb. AUGUST :—A number of amendments were moved to-day by different members 
making various suggestions as regards the amount of levy. 

Air. Tamixuddin Khan for instance moved that in place of one-half the levy should 
be one-third. Mr. Kishori Mohan Choudhury moved that it should be fixed at one-fifth. 

Mr. A1 unindr a Deb Rai Malta sai moved that the rate should in no case exceed one 
ru P®® end four annas per acre of land. 

Mr. Aldus Sam ad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed the rent 
payable for the lands for which the levy was to be imposed. 

Mr. Khettcr Mohan Ray by an amendment sought to provide that improvement 
IfY should not be charged in any notified area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by flood, or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leav ® n® inoreased profits to the occupiers of lands in such an area. 

•Replying the Bon’ble Member said that it was absolutely essential for the successful 
operation of the Act, if the House really desired the development of the decadent areas, 
that it should accept his amendment. A wide margin of 50 per cent was necessary to 
make up for losses resulting from the miscarriage of certain schemes. If they fixed 
the maximum at one-third it might happen that the losses from unsuccessful schemes 
would not be made up and after a time Government might be compelled to give.up all 
their projects of development for the simple reason that Government could not make 
them a perpetual burden on the provincial exchequer, Fifty per cent was a safety 
margin. If after the completion of any scheme it was found that it paid and that 
thirty-three and one-tliird per cent was enough for maintenance purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditure, thore was no reason why the levy should 
not bo reduced to that figure. All the hopes that prompted the Government to come 
forward with this bill would be frustrated if the Council could not trust the Govern¬ 
ment and the legislature of the future. In the operation of this Aot lay the future of 
the province. 

The amendments were put to vote one by one and lost. Division was demanded on 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan’s amendment which was lost by 63 to 33 votes. 

Tho amendment of the Hon’ble Member was carriod. , . „ . , 

The Bon’ble Member then moved that after clause 8 the following bo inserted, 
namely, 

“In the case of any land, the amount of improvement levy realised ^ 

“(a) in respect of the Bakreswar Canal shall not exceed four rupees eight annas per 
acre; (b; in respect of the Damodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not excood five 

any year during the ten years prior to the first day of April 1935 such amount snail 
not exceed three rupess eight annas per acre. 

The amendment was carried without °PP™“°^ endment bating to tho imposition 
of ad*ditionM , lovy , yn , certai t n e c^rcmnstooes I1 to which an amendment was moved ly Mr. 

B. K. Basu. 

„ , ns 15 clauses were disposed of in quick succession 

I AUGUST As many reasons, firstly because the majority of amend- 

to-day. This was possible' . va2 i 0 us speakers were not moved, and secondly 

meats standing in w0r0 omitted at the instance of the Hon’ble Member from 

because a number ot cm clauses being omitted, the amendments relating to 

the todjjMJMI automatically fell. The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 

II A and 16 A- 
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The following amendments, all moved by the Hon’ble Member , were carried: 

8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in seo 8 or seo 8 1-A if in any noti¬ 
fied area any nnonltnrable waste, swamp or sand has, as a result of an improvement 
work, become oulturable land, and suoh land is thereafter settled with any tenant, the 
person who settles the land shall be liable to pay, in one sum, an improvement levy of 
such amount as may be fixed by the Collector, in accordance with rules made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may be made in the prescribed manner 
by such person. 

(2) The amount fixed under sub-section (1) shall not exceed one-half of the differ¬ 
ence between 

(a) the amount which the Collector estimates to be the usual salami at the time of 
the settlement for a like area of land of a similar description, and with similar advan¬ 
tages, in the vicinity and 

(b) the amount which the Collector estimates to have been the usual salami before 
the commencement of the improvement work for a like area of land .in the vicinity, 
similar in its description and its advantages to the land as it was at that time. 

Such levy shall be additional to levy payable under seo. 8 by the occupier of 
the land. - 

(The above amendment is to replace clause 8A of the bill) 

8B "When in Tespect of any improvement work • 

(a) the capital cost of such work including the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of the work (b) the interest charges on 6uch capital cost (o) any 
working loss in any year or years, (d) the interest on snoh loss, as determined by the 
Local Government nave been recovered in full out of the proceeds of the improvement 
levy, by such annual allocations as may be prescribed, the amount of the improvement 
levy to be realised for each year in respeot of such work shall thereafter be reduced 
to such a sum as the Bengal Legislative Council may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that in respeot of the Damodar, Eden and Bakreswar -canals such sum 
shall not exceed the amount required to meet the cost, as determined by the Local 
Government, of maintenance ana supervision of the improvement work and of collection 
of the improvement levy. 

(In the above amendment the expression “working olass" moans the sum by which 
the proceeds of the improvement levy in any year or years fall short of the - amount 
necessary to meet (1) tne charge under clauses (a) and (b) and (2) the cost, as deter¬ 
mined by the Local Government, of maintenance supervision of the improvement work 
and of collection of the improvement levy.) 

(10) The Collector shall, from time to time, prepare and publish in the prescribed 
form and manner for a notified area or any part thereof—(a) a statement in respeot of 
agricultural lands and (b) a statement in respeot of lands not used for agricultural 
purposes, showing (1) the name of every person who is liable to pay the improvement 
levy in respe 9 t of any land in such area or part, and (2) the amount of improvement 
levy to be paid by each such person annually or otherwise, in respect of such land. 

(The above amendment is to be substituted for clause 10 of the bill). 

Of the amendments mentioned above, the first one was pressed to a division and 
lost by 54 to 29 votes. 

In addition to the above, some minor amendments relating to various clauses were 
also moved by the Hon’ble Member and oarried by the House. The House then 
adjourned till the 12th. 


_12tb. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bengal Development Bill without a 
division. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, a number of amendments 
was moved by the Hon. Member and carried. An amendment was moved by 
Hr- «• K. fiasu that no improvement levy shall be paid by any person unless suffi¬ 
cient supply of water has been made available to him during the prescribed period. 
The Hon. Member opposed it and stated that throughout the Bill responsibility had 
been cast on Government to see that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
there was no reason whv Government should not be believed in this respeot as well. 
1“® amendment of Mr. Basil was lost by 46 votes to 26. 

c • 5an Gupta moved for the deletion of the clause whioh stated that no 

ui le '? 0 • cour ^ f®r compensation in respeot of any injury, damage or 

o„_ an improvement work or from anything done under this Aoti Dr. 

a u at <-. ^ w f 8 a .P r ®P?steTOUB olanse and. it was inconceivable that suoh 

a provision Bhould find a place m « law in British Tnctiq, 
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Sir Nazimuddin stated that it was no doubt true that power to grant compensa¬ 
tion would rest on Government but that Government would be of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefore, there should not be any apprehension that 
injustice would be done on the poor people. Government did not want numerous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works. 

The amendment was lost. 

The following is an amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin and carried 

Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Bengal Tenanoy Act, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural land— 

(a) the rent payable for such land at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived from the construction of any improvement work, or 

00 an increase in the productive powers of the Iana due to fluvial action ; 

(b) if a settlement is made of such land with a tenant thereafter, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of snch settlement, by tenants of a similar description ana with similar 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excess of snoh rate shall not be recover¬ 
able : 

Provided that such average {rate may be exceeded on the grounds specified in 
clanse (b) or clauses (c) of section 30 of the Bengal Tenanoy Act, 188o, by Buch 
amount as would be allowable in a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had been settled with a tenant at such average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of snoh land agree; 
to pay any amount in excess of such rent, otherwise than as ‘salami’, shall not b< 
binding on such tenant to the extent of snoh excess." 


Delimitation of Constituencies 

14th. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the special motion of the Hon’ble 
Mr. R. N. Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjourned. The special motion read as follows 

“The Counoil takes into consideration the proposals of the Government of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act 1935 and the .Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” ... 

Moving the above resolution, the Hon’ble Mr. Reid said that the purpose of the 
motion was to give the members of the Council an opportunity to discuss the proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for die Bengal legislature under 
the reformed Constitution. Government had given the widest publicity to the Memo¬ 
randum containing their proposals and invited publio criticism. The pubho• had :freely 
responded to the invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent in their views. The criticisms would first be exwnmed by 
the Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to Com¬ 
mittee to be presided over by Sir Laurie Hammond Government intended to forward 
the discussions on this motion in the Bengal Counoil as well as Jh«' Bv 

which had been so far received by them for use of the HammondMDommitae 
this procedure the Delimitation Committee would be placed m possession of ample 
material on which to gauge pnblio opinion on the proposals of p B 

The Provincial Advisory Committee, th 0 Mo“’We Mem^wr^^proco^ed^whic^^WM 
aotioally a committee of this House, completed itsi workJong before . the 


it into .raper comoiueii wiui uio . . — — 

in tho New Government of India Act some £ , v “? about expressing their 

also members of the Advisory Committee tmM = feel ifut the 

views there as the Advisory Committee w , _ 0(x j ^ f ee [ any auoh roluc- 

Hon’ble Member did not tomk that there wM y roi^ b0 forwar dod to the Ham- 

tance inasmuch as the proceedings of the d'scuss proceedings of the 

mond Committee independently of and supplementary » 

Advisory Committee. 




Proceeding the Member Hon’ble reminded the Honse that they were not discussing the 
Communal Award- The Council had already devoted time and care to that question, 
but at this stage we have to accept the allocation of seats as prescribed in the new 
constitution, and our purpose should be to see that the actual constituencies that are 
to be made are best devised to serve the interests of the electors. “Many members 
will no doubt desire to speak,” concluded the Hon’ble Member, “and I think it would 
be to the general advantage it members were to refrain from reopening those com¬ 
munal questions which have to be regarded as settled for the .time being in the New Act 
Initiating the debate Mr. J. N. Bam deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta from which constituency two seats had been taken away. Sis seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, but the present proposals of Government were doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of its seats. He did not like that either urban or rural consti¬ 
tuencies should be deprived of the seats which had been alloted to them in favour of 
Calcutta bnt suggested that the number of the additional seats should be revised for 
the purpose. Regarding the representation of women, Mr. Basu said that women 
should be returned, by the joint constituencies of men and women. 


Bat Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee strongly deprecated the proposal to give 
one seat to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce. The Rai Bahadur said he had looked 
in vain for an instance in the constitutional history of any part of the globe where a 
majority community had been given weightage ana reservation of seats as proposed 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to find that not satisfied with that arrange¬ 
ment Government proposed to allot one more seat to the majority community from a 
special constituency in contravention of all sacred cannons of politioa! science. In all 
the commercial associations suoh as the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems were fairly represented. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Oupta said that looking at the scheme of the Constitution 
now finally worked out it was easy to see at a glance that while every class or com¬ 
munity would look up to the great intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India what 
she was to-day, who had by their unremitted endeavours for about a century succeed¬ 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and communities into one Indian nation, 
who had shown the most wonderful aptitude for absorbing the latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inconsiderable contributions to the literature, science and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern¬ 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation,—this intelligentsia was made an 
an outeaste and a pariah who would nave no chance of having a voice in the working 
of the Constitution. 

“Sir,,I am bold to say,” proceeded the speaker, “that in the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by the Delimitation Committee, these men Hindus, 
Mahommedans ana Christians alike, who have created and maintained the political— 
mindedneas of the people^ will be nowhere. Ton may take it that the 111 rural 
Mahommedan seats and the one hillman seat, the thirty seats for the depressed 
classes not to speak of the 25 European seats, will not be available to the politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus aud Mahommedans, and the situation will probably be 
worse. 

Sir, I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequence of an honest desire 
to provide adequate representation for all olasses. It is the result of a deliberate 
policy, _ most industriously worked out by the present British Government whose 
objeot is not reforms, nor representative government, but to moke it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a foothold at the Councils of the Empire. This means that 
the political progress of Bengal will be regarded and possibly come to a deadstop 
for years to come. It means that the classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to learn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj. But I am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time. The message of nationalism will go forth and 
r? 1 ? ®®? 11 P eri neato the lives of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
fit to advance, in the confidence in their backwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will be heard from 
the many months of the monster which has been thrust npon us and then the demands 
of the people will be far more difficult to resist than the Government finds now. 


Ju ^°P e and in the fullest confidence in the ultimate good sense and the solid 
0 -i c0 ^ n trymen, Hindus, Moslems and Christians, rioh, poor and middle- 
® labourers alike, I shall yet look forward for a brilliant future for 

Our countrymen. * 
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Maulvi Nauser Alt admitted that great injustice had been done to Bengal by the 
division of the people into watertight compartments on artificial principles. It was not 
deliberately done with a sinister motive by the British Government. There was no 
gainsaying the fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for it. They 
had brought it upon themselves by their failure to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
the communal problem. The demand for separate electorate by Moslems in Bengal 
where they formed a majority was an admission of their inferiority and he failed to 
understand their logic. 

. 15th. AUGUST The proposals of the Government came in for trenchant 
criticism at times to-day and the monster of communalism raised its head now and again, 
unawares ofentimes, in spite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the Hon'ble Member that the members should not t hink they were dis¬ 
cussing the Communal Award. 

Speaking on the motion Khan Bahadur Abdul Mamin said that distribution of 
seats had to be made in water-tight compartments on the basis of the Communal 
Award whioh itself had not satisfied all. In addition to that the powers of the 
Advisory Committee were limited. It was natural under the oiroumstances that the 
distribution could not satisfy all.. But that the recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident -from the faot that tne Government bad seen 
their way to accept them. Replying to the objection taken by certain members in 
regard to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commeroe, the 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 
in the realm of trade and commerce of the country. In the export side 
the Chamber represented over 70 percent of the trade of the province, of the 
jute bag trade 71 per cent, of the cow and buffalo skin trade about 90 per oent 
Replying to the criticism that the Moslem Chamber of Commerce 
was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had come 
into being long before the Government of India Aot was passed. It ceased to function 
for a time but oame into existence again. But supposing that this Chamber was 
oreated only recently that did not justify, acoording to the Khan Bahadur, the oriticism 
that it ought not to have been given a seat in the future legislature. 

Mr. N. K. Batu said that he differed from those who said that there should be no 
distinction in the matter of representation between urban and rural population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain weightage to the urban popula¬ 
tion in any particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. So far as Bengal was conoerned, most of the thinking, politicaliy-minded 
population, both Hindus and Mahommedans, had congregated to the towns. Proceeding 
Mr. Basu said it might be a tragedy or a comedy, but they had got to face facts. 
There was no denying that men of light and leading bad congregated in towns. Coming 
to the consideration of the olaim of the Moslem Chamber of Commerce Mr. Basu said 
that he doubted the authenticity of the facts and figures given by the Khan Bahadur. 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Mr. Basu 
Baid that in that committee no less a person than the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was conoerned, the interests of the Moslem commu¬ 
nity were inconsiderable. 

In course of his speech on the motion Mr. Armstrong stressed the importance 
of the coal industry or Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining Federation which 
was a purely Indian Institution should be given one seat in the future legislature. 
The Indian Mining Assooiation which was not purely Indian in constitution had been 
given one seat The Bengal National Chamber of Commeroe had got two seats and 
he suggested that it should forego one of its seats in favour of the Mining Federation. 

Mr. P. Banerjee endorsed the view of Dr. N. C. 8en-Gupta that the underlying ■ 
policy of the Government in coming up with suoh proposals was to shut out the poli¬ 
tically minded Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care had been also token 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. 

Mr. Abdus Hamad said that the main argument advanced in favour of separate 
electorate was that the majority of the Moslem community demanded it. How could 
anyone determine it ? "Was any plebiscite taken ? It was a mere assertion not based 
on faot. 

Mr. Suhrauardy challenged the statement. 

18 
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Mr. Samad : I persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact Let the 
Commonal Award be withdrawn and then take a plebiscite. 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded Mr. Samad, 
the fact remained that the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Christians, to a man, were 
opposed to it. These communities formed about four-fifths of the population, but with¬ 
out listening to their demand Government listened to the demand of this ‘microscopic’ 
community of Moslems, not in the latter's interests but in their own interests. He 
reminded his Moslem friends that without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much superior to them in tide matter of education and in other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to rise. _ _. . 

Speaking on the motion Mr. B. C. Challerjee emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone. If they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other. He exhorted his brother members, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, to get rid of this bad venomous habit of trying to make out oases 
against each other. 

Rural Uplift in Bengal 

The Bon’lle Sir John Woodhead then moved the following special motion 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the sum of Rs. 16 lakhs allocated 
by the Government of India for expenditure in Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative'Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift be devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda work in the districts, the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapore district, the improved 
marketing of jute and paddy, the establishment of spinning and weaving demonstra¬ 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensaries and the improvement of 
water-supplies in rural areas,- the introduction into seleoted secondary schools of 
agricultural and manual training and the provision of sohool playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants-in-aid of the Boy 
Soout, Girl Guide and Bratachary movements, minor drainage flushing Bohemes in rural 
areas, improvements in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and discretionary grants to commis¬ 
sioners and district officers. _ ■ \ 

Moving the above motion the Hon'ble Member said that a sum of one orore of 
rupees had been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had been set apart by the Hon’ble -Finance Member for the purpose. The Bengal 
Government had come out with its scheme for expenditure of Rs. 16 lakhs and sub¬ 
mitted it before the India Government India Government had approved it and tho 
motion was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in connection 
with the scheme had been issued to the members tor their enlightenment He reminded 
the House that the money ultimately spent on individual sonemes might not tally 
with the figures as given in the memorandum whioh were merely estimates. 

Non-Official Bills 

16tb. AUGUST:—A number of non-official bills oame up for consideration of the 
House to-day. They were The Estates Partition (-Second Amendment) Bill, The Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal (Amendment No. II) Bill, The Bengal Municipal ( Amendment ) Bill, 
The Bengal f erries (Amendment) Bill, and the Bengal Medical ( Amendment) Bill . 

Of these the Bengal Medical J Amendment ) Bill moved by Air. J. L. Banerjee. the 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment No. II) Bill moved by Mr. P, Banerji and the 
Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill moved, by Moulvi Abdul Hakim attracted a oertain 
amount of disouBsion. All the three bills were moved by the respective movers f° r 
reference to select committees. 

Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 

Mr. Ji B. Banerjee’s Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised by the Government, undergone a proper oourse of 
training, had been practising medicine before 1914 when the Bengal Medical Act was 
passed, should be given the privilege of registration. The Bpeaker contended that 
similar provisions had been made in the Medioal Act of different provinces, e. g-, 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinoes, Burma eto. There was a similar provision 
also m the English Act There the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before 1858 . 
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Opposing the Hoa'ble Mr. -R. 2V. Reid said that since the passing of the Aot in 
1914, Government had provided _ for an examination of those dootors by the State 
Medical Faculty to qualify for registration and this' transitory provision remained in 
foroe till 1919. It could not therefore be said that ample opportunities .had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medical practitioners.- It 
seemed scarcely reasonable to oome out with a proposal of the Mnd 31 years after the 
Act was passed. Besides the pnblio had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant medical practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportunity to know who were qnaufied medical practitioners, 
and who were not ' 

The bill was lost though supported by non-offioial European members by 41 to 
33 votes. 

Calcutta Municipal (Amend. No. II) Bill 

The object of Mr. P. Bantrjee's bill was to do away with plural constituencies and 
to allot ten seats for labour in the Caloutta Corporation of whioh one 6hould go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate. Moving the bill Mr. Banerji deplored that the claim of 
labour should be so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation iD the Caloutta Cor¬ 
poration. In Bombay Corporation labour was much better represented. 

Replying the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Boy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether. But one had got to consider the question with referenoe to faots. 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to how to accommodate the Mahommedan 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee. It 
was too early to move in the line suggested by Mr. Baner]i. 

Replying to Mr. Banerji’s second contention that more seats should be provided for 
labour, the Hon’ble Minister said that Government appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were representatives of labour. It oould not therefore be said that 
labour was unrepresented in the Calcutta Corporation. In the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many as ten seats for labour. In 
Bombay, where labour was perhaps much more 'organised, only four seats had been 
allotted to labour. As regards the Bengal Bus Eradicate, it was not yet a sufficiently 
important organisation to be given one seat in me Corporation. The motion was lost. 

Bengal Febbies Amend. Bill 

The object of the Bengal Perries ( Amendment ) Bill was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry should be leased. In the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three years would be best snited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Boards and ferry farmers alike. 

Moving for the reference of the bill to a Beleot committee Koulvi Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places, e. g., in Mymensingh, ferries were leased out to farmers for 
as many as 15 years. This sort of arrangement was most objeotionable inasmuch as 
it often led to exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers. It also affected 
adversely the finances of the distrjot boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy said 
that m his opinion the short term lease was more likely to help exploitation. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district boards in the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only. It was left to the discretion of the distriot boards 
to extend the term in some cases. There was no reason why Government shonld seek 
to deprive the district boards of their disoretionary powers. If there was corruption, 
whioh the Hon'ble Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy suggested bv the mover. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a seleot committee was pressed to a division 
and lost by 68 to 18 votes. 


Bengal Municipal Amendment Bill 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das moved for reference of the Bengal Muni¬ 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a seleot committee. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till December 31, 1935 and 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a bill in the next 
session of the Council embodying some of the proposals made by the mover in this 
bill. The amendment of the Hon ble Minister was carried. 
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Bengal Back Course Betting Bill 

19th. AUGUSTThe Council disposed of a number of non-official bills to-day of 
which a certain amount of disonssion centred round the Bengal Race Course Betting Bill 
moved by Mr. P. Banerji. 

■ In moving for reference of the bill to a Select Committee Mr. Banerji said that his 
object for bringing in the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing in race courses and also for introducing dog racing in the province. 
This is no argument that dog racing did not exiBt in an organised form of 
sport in this province. Besides dog racing was in vogue in England. He 
oontended that while rioh people indulgod in horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be deprived of taking part in dog racing whioh was oertainly a less 
costly pastime. Under the oiroumstances he suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereou should be legalised. 

Mr. A. R. B. Lockhart by way of an amendment moved that the bill be circulated 
for eliciting publio opinion thereon till 1st Ootober 1935. He said that he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but he was in favour of 
emulation so as to be fortified by the strength of publio opinion. 

Opposing the motion for reference as well as the amendment for oironlation the 
ffon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal he 
would not be wrong if he were to say that most of the publio opinion in the provinoe 
would be on the 6iae of the Government for not giving facilities for a new and un¬ 
desirable sport like dog racing. Government did not think that they should offor any 
facilities for a sport like this In this connection the Hon'ble Member quoted the opinion 
of the Royal Commission on betting in England whioh said that the Bpread of dog 
racing had a very bad sooial effect in the neighbourhood in which it was introduced, 
that while horse racing was confined only to industrial areas, dog racing reached the 
very doors of industrial workers and as a result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, but every night Under the circumstances he asked the House to oonsider 
whether it would be proper to introduce a legislation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Hon’ble Member oontended, that it was placed on a scien¬ 
tific footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr. Banerji. So far as the 
controlling of affairs in the race course was concerned, Government had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and the Hon’ble Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Besides, control 
within the race course was entrusted in the hands of various clubs whioh were very res¬ 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hon’ble Member said 
that very little would be gained by oiroulatiDg the bill for eliciting publio opinion on 
the academio question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog racing in 
Bengal. , . 

Mr. Lockhart's amendment for oironlation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16. Mr. Banerjee’s motion for reference oi the bill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu then introduced the Caioutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of whioh was to put au end to the present Bystem of appointment of prin¬ 
cipal officers in the Corporation by extending their term of offioe. 

The Hon’ble dir Be toy Prosad Siuah Roy by way of an amendment moved that 
I j circulated for eliciting publio opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
i»o5. In doing so the Hon’ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Basu aooepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 

License Pee job Trade 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Qupta next moved the Caioutta Munioipal (Amendment) 
Bill for consideration of the House. 

Qupta said _ that the object of his bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards the license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hon’ble Sir B'joy Prasad, Singh Roy proposed circulation of the bill on the 
ground that it would not be proper for the Government to proceed in the matter 
without consulting the Corporation whose finances would be effeoted by the proposed 
legislation. 

Dr. Sen Gupta aooepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 
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Bench. Municipal Amend, Bill 

The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. P. Banerjee for consideration 
of the House was negatived and the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosatl Singh 
Roy for circulation of the bill till 1st. December, 1935 was carried. 

The Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill of Mr. P. Banerjee whioh sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenanoy Aot, 1885 was also lost without division. 

Rubal Upujt in Bengal 

22 nd. AUGUSTBy 66 votes to 29 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr. 
J. L. Banerjee recommending to the Government that Rs. 16 lakhs allooated by the 
Government of India for expenditure on sohemes of rural uplift in Bengal be devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the erying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply. The debate 
arose on the speoial motion of the Bon’bie 6'ir John Wondhead on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects inoluding one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapur district. 

Mr.y. L. Banerjee' e amendment ran thus: 

“This Council recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen sohemes of varying degrees of 
utility Rs. .16 lakhs be distributed among the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sum allotted to eaoh 
district be devoted exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the looalityfor rural uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government in 
consultation with the looal self-governing bodies of the district, on condition that per- 
ferenoe should always be given to water supply.” 

After the amendment of Mr. Banerjee was negatived, Moulvi Majid Bakth enquired 
as to the fate of the original special motion. The President replied that the motion was 
“talked out” 

Non-official members urged that the major portion of the money should be spent for 
improvement of rural water supply. Mr. if. K. Baeu oriticised the provision of Rs. 
82,(XX) which was estimated to cover the working of the soheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they knew wnat kind 
of propaganda talk was neoessary for the people of that district according to Govern¬ 
ment Propaganda neoessary for those people would be talk on political subjects. 
With regard to the provision of disoretionary grants to Commissioners and distriot 
offioers, amounting to Rs. 2,17,800, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be spent for “terrorist hunting department” It appeared to him, proceeded Mr. 
Baso, that perhaps the Hon’ble Finance Member was not taking the Honse seriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If the debate had any reality about it, whioh the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been said by the Hon’ble Member that the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only out of the 13 items could bo 
said to be made to help the economic uplift of the rural population. Rural uplift oon- 
noted that people should live and then they should be lifted up. It was absolutely 
necessary that people should be given opportunity to live and it was well-known that 
the essential condition for it was the provision of good drinkiDg water whioh was not 
available now. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Hug, on behalf of the Education Department, justified the 

g rovision made in. the Government soheme for educational uplift of the people. 

[e asked the House to remember that education was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten ip connection with the question of village uplift problem. 

Bejoy Prosad Singh Boy, Minister in oharge of Local Self-Government, jnstified 
the two schemes put forward on behalf of the Government. He added that with re¬ 
gard to the question of water supply there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it 

Mr. W. H. Thompson, leader of the European group, said that if an irap’ession was 
tp be made it was surely much better to concentrate on one object by which something 
could really be done. But this was not a question of spending 16 lakhs only. This 
was just a beginning. He thought Government was right in so allocating this money 
as would show to the people in now many different ways uplift could come even by disse¬ 
mination of ideas by broadcasting. He hoped that this beginning would go a long way 
to give a fillip to different subjects being undertaken which would be developed under 
the New Constitution. 
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Hr. J. N. Bam said that having regard to the vast area to he dealt with and hav¬ 
ing regard to the needs of the people it was no use spending small sums of money on 
different objects. He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find oat 
the most urgent needs of those places and undertake effective measures to meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the brataohari movement might surely 
wait for sometime till the people were freed from malaria, and other preventable 
diseases. 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhead pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes. Government proposed to distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people. Certain items would be distributed more 
or less throughout the province, while certain other items would be limited to certain 
districts. He hoped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
seieoted were really in the interest of the people. Be agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project He realised the impoitance 
of water supply aud maintained that they had favoured water supply to a consider¬ 
able extent in their own scheme. With regard to discretionary grants he said that 
such giants were often given by commissioners and district officers to sohemes in 
connection with rural water supply. Ho also- assured the House, in the Union 
Boards where dispensaries could not be established, the money could be spent on 
water supply schemes. 

Supporting Mr. Banerjee’s amendment Mr. 8anti Shekhareatcar Roy said that if 
the Government meant really to tackle ail the problems adumbrated by them it would 
require much more money than they proposed spending. He thought that the thiDg 
which could do the greatest good to the country with the money that was available 
was the making of suitable arrangements for the supply of good drinking water in 
the countryside. 

* 0. Chalttrjee suggested that the entire amount should be devoted for the 

installation of tube wells in the villages of Bengal. If his suggestion was aooepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years. 

.Nawah Uussarauff Hossavn was of opinion that the amount should he spent for the 
supply of good drinking water and for the eradication of malaria in areas which 
were much infested with this disease. 

The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out 

23rd. AUGUST :—After transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
llouse passed on to the consideration of Government bills to-day. Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Village self-Govemment (Temporary Provisions) Bill and the Bengal, Agra and 
A6sam Cml Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill were passed and the Bengal Public 
becunty (brtending) Bill, was under consideration when the Cotmoil adjourned. 

Village Selt-Govt. Bill 

The object of the first bill was to remove the anomalous position brought about by 
the passing of the Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Aot which oame into 
force on July 4, 1934, relating to the formation of union boards. 


Bengal Public Becubity Bill 

_ ^BBecgal Fuhlio Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr. R. N. 
Retd, the Home Member. 

The Bengal Puhlte Security Aot of 1932 lapses on December 21, next. The Aot was 
passed to confer special powers on the Government, to enable it in the case of emer¬ 
gency to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the publio 
security for toe suppression of _which the ordinary powers of Government were in¬ 
adequate. That such activities might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov- 
ernment was of ^opinion that it ought in oommon prudenoe not to follow the preventive 
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® nd *° subversive movements, they should go to the root cause of 
f* n °, discontent In his opinion the root cause of publio discontent lay in the wide- 
inU of educated youths of the province. Unless rad until they 

could solve that problem there was no chance of Government- being snooessfol in 
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stamping out these subversive movements. These movements might remain suppressed 
lor a time but he reminded the Government that suppression was not annihilation. 
The Bill proposed to give large powers in the hands of district officers whioh the 
speaker strongly objeoted to, because, in his opinion, they were not of ‘judicial 
temperament/ they were rather men of ‘military temperament,’ 

The Hou’ble Mr. Reid opposed the amendment. 

Mr, P. Banerii then moved that the bill be circulated for elioiting public opinion 
till Ootober 31, 1930. 

Supporting Mr. Banerji’s amendment Dr. Narendra Nath 8en-Gupta said that the 
bill had been in operation for three years at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
could naturally be expected that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this bill. They' could very well be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. The Hon’ble Member was not speaking out his mind, 
proceeded Dr. Sen Gupta, when he moved his bill for consideration of the 
House. "What was at-the back of his mind was that public opinion did cot matter. 
Indeed he did not care a jot for it The speaker was against- circulation of the 
hill beaause he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel. By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was being taken away and the 
liberties of the people were being undully interfered with. The Hon’ble Member 
said that the bill had been a great success and in the same breath he said that its 
operation had been extended only to a few limited areas. 

Dwelling on the large number of repressive acts and ordinances passed by Govern¬ 
ment in recent years, Dr. Sen Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acte resembled one another so olosely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all in that they all aimed at taking away the freedom of. the 
people. The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that the Govern¬ 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them. They wore unwilling to 
"part with those powers. Dwelling on the achievement of the Publio Security Act Dr. 
Sen Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Aot the political existence of 
Midnapur had been swept out This object had been achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. He submitted that there never was any necessity of the Publio Security 
Aot, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
other such repressive legislation. 

Intervening in the debate the Horible Mr. Reid said that it was the bonnden duty 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatus. Government considered it neoessary to have these powers in 
existence in oase they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with which they could deal, 
if necessary, with these kinds of subversive movements, from which the country had 
suffered during the last civil disobedience time and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again. The duration of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Aot was intended to be extended up 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those who wonld work the new constitution 
would be in a position to know their minds as to whether they would like to keep the 
Aot in foroe or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powers. In 
his opinion it would be dangerous to have too short a period. The new Constitution 
would come, the new machinery wonld just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask the future Government too early in their career to consider whether they should 
soraj) or maintain what this Government regarded as essential part of the machinery. 

. This Act, the Home Member continued, had been put in force only in three places 
/ in certain parts of Midnapur and Hooghly, and it was extended for a short period and 
very soon removed in certain areas at the time when it was proposed to hold the 
session of the Congress in Calcutta. It had not been extended in other places. The 
fact that the Aot had been little used, he maintained, was no proof that it was use¬ 
less. Government could claim for not using the Act more widely than they had 
which showed that Government did not take the opportunity of recklessly nsing the 
powers they had. It was on the ground of common prudence that Government had 
brought this bill. Circulation of the bill was of no nse, as it contained no new provi¬ 
sions, bat only extended the existing provisions. Judged by the past experience there 
was no reason to suppose that the powers wonld be missed. 

The amendment was under discussion when the House adjourned till the 20th, 
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26th. AUGUSTThe Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill was passed in the Coun¬ 
cil to-day without a division Mr. Reid on behalf of Government aooepted the amendment 
of AIouM Abdus Samad limiting the life of the bill to three years up to December 31,1938 
instead of five years as proposed in the bill. The amendment was carried. Following 
this the other two mon-official amendments which also sought to rednoe the period 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr. P. Baturjee which suggested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by Ootober 31, 193o was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J. N. Basa. 
S. M. Bote, Ananda Mohan Poddar and Dr. Uaridhone Dutt. Another non-official 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
w&s also lost, » 

When discussion was resumed on the amendment for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
Shyma Proaad Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could be anyone in this House or ontside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce the present bill for the purpose of extending the life 
of the Public Beonrity Act There were sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust. There was no one in 
this House, proceeded the speaker, who could deny that this was an extra¬ 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures whioh had been placed on 
the statute book. There could be no difference of opinion on that matter. It was a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It was necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the circumstances under which the bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum¬ 
marise the history of this legislation. When the oivil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of which related more 
to the civil disobedienoe movement Lx 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and. as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of the law it was not open to the Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of the ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with the Public Security Bill whioh embodied several of the provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjea emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first plaoe the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member in his state¬ 
ment of objects and reasons that these speoial powers were necessary because there was 
the possibility that activities in furtherance - of the movement known as the 
oivil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might in the future arise. This point was made clearer when Sir 
William Prentioe introduced tho bill in the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter¬ 
rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement He asked the members of the House to disabuse their mind 
that in considering the motion before them they were not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for the time being, 
and remember that the ob]eot was to fight the Indian National Congress and the 0. D. 
Movement principally. The point was made olearer still as the Home Member deve¬ 
loped his argument He said that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern¬ 
ment by calling the C. D. Movement and up to that time (November, 1932) that had 
been the clear policy of the Congress. The position had been forced upon them 
(Government) by the conduct of the Congress. There was no sign of the Congress 
calling off the U, D. Movement, and so long as the Congress defied the Government 
the latter must be in possession of these special powers. Government had simply 
aocapted the challenge. If the Congress withdrew the C. D. Movement Government 
would reconsider their position. Government could not consider the adoption of any 
other policy so long as the Congress persisted in the u. D. campaign. 

The speaker also recalled that the Home Member then in charge of the bill 
had also indicated in one of his speeches that the objeet of the bill was not to fight 
Civil Disobedience Movement alone but other subversive movements as well. As an 
illustration of the existenoe of snoh movements the Hon'ble Member had referred to a 
pnblio meeting held at Albert Hall where revolutionary leaflets had been distributed. 
to”*?. 0 ©lapsed since then bnt they had heard nothing of that movement 

Without further materials before them, and unless Government could convince them 
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as to the existence of some such subversive movement, they cooid not accept the proposition 
that the circulation of the particular leaflet fore-shadowed the coming of another 
great revolutionary movement, in this country. Unless the Government could show 
that there existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobedience Movement there 
could be no justification for the introduction of this bill. 

Where was the O. D. Movement to-day ? Mr. Reid had said that he would 
reconsider the situation if Mahatma Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good¬ 
will or if the C. D. Movement were withdrawn. The present-day deolared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C. D. Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the Legislative Assembly where the protagonists of 
the 0. D. Movement were occupying the opposition benches. Mr. Mukherjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method in the Assembly whioh might be described 
a8 unconstitutional. In these circumstances the speaker was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coming up with a bill of this nature was 
nothing short of a breach of faith. An undertaking—though not exactly in so many 
words—but a definite undertaking none the less had been given that if C. D. Move¬ 
ment was withdrawn Government would reconsider their position. The House had a 
right to demand as to how the Government had reconsidered their position. 

Proceeding Mr. Mukherjea referred to the statement of Mr. Reia that the provisions 
of this Act would not be applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made the application of such powers incnmbent upon them as also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to three places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had. been in operation in only three places was the strongest 
argument in favour of the opposition that there was no necessity for a bill^ of this nature. 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only be justified in emergencies 
which did not exist at present. 

Replying Mr. Reid said that the Act aimed at dealing not only with the situation 
that arose in 1932, but similar situations that might arise in the future. It was pru¬ 
dent to anticipate troubles and difficulties and to provide against, them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill. If no unpleasant situation arose in the futnre, and the 
future government did not think it necessary, they could repeal the Act 

As stated the bill, as settled in Council, namely that it would be in force till 
December 31, 1938, was passed into law. 


Benoal Relief op Indebtedness Bill 

27th. AUGUSTThe Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill was introduced in the 
Council to-day by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin. The Member in charge moved for reference 
of the bill to a select committee. To this a non-official amendment was moved for 
circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before November, 30. _ 

The bill is based on the recommendations made by the Board of Economic Enquiry. 
These recommendations were based on the provisions of the Central Provinces Debt 
Conciliation Act, 1933. and the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act 1934. Whereas 
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compulsion in certain cases. Provision had been made in me oui ior seinng up 
debt settlement boards of different types as circumstances demanded. In addition tne 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure. c 

8 ir Nazimuddin said that following His Excellency s speech at the 8t Andrews 
dinner in 1933 urging the necessity of a constructive policy for the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of the province various schemes in that direction had been taken 
up. The real solution of this problem lav however m tackling 
indebtedness whioh according to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,00,00,00,000 Subsequent to this.rnnortdepre- 
ssion had started. The acchmulation of arrears of interest and principal had made 
debts so hoaw that the cultivator found himself in a hopeless position and m some 
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might develop. But if the debts of-the ryots were scaled down and equated payments 
were fixed in such a manner that after paying the instalment the cultivator would 
find himself left with a sufficient margin for paying him rent and purchasing ttie 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of nis children’s education, then more 
money would be coming into circulation of the zamindar, the professional men and 
trade and industry; whereas at present most of the liquid cash of the cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders. and thus free circulation of money was res¬ 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. . 

Afaulvi Satan Ali moved by way of amendment that the bill he circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N. K. Bam said that the 
bill had been conceived in haste. He admired the enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Member 
but doubted the effioaoy of his bill. Probably by the operation of the bill the money¬ 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon’ble Member would then come out with 
another bill to protect the money-lenders and the landlords. “Where are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round ?” he asked. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from the money lender’s point of view, 
but from the point of view of the agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council. The Bengal Development Bill had not been circulated for elicit¬ 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic changes 
weie made. If the proposal for circulation was not acceptable to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Select Committee the Hon’ble Member 
shoularather move for its consideration and have the bill passed through the Council 
in a straightforward manner. He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending the 
hill to the Select Committee. 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. Hass an Ali, Mr. B. C. Chatlerjee asked if the 
Government were in a position to advance the money that would be required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of the Aot money lenders grew shy 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators ? 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Kh an Bahadur 
Abdul Momin repudiated the suggestion that the bill had been oonoeived in baste. 
For several years all who had the good of the peasantry at heart brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of tho Proja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of the peasantry loomed large. He did not believe that editors were going to be let 
down in any way by the provisions of the bill. The bill was a move in the .right 
direction though he considered it was not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 
reason that Government had to be cautious in a matter like tbts. He opposed circula¬ 
tion as he did not believe any purpose would be served by circulation of a bill which 
had been before the public eye daring its preparation by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Supporting the motion for reference of the bill to the Select Committee, Dr. 
Nareth Chandra Sen Chipta said that this bill could not be the last thing in the 
scheme of economic reorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
with other schemes for the betterment of the economic condition of the peasants. With 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme proposed in the bill the speaker was not in agree¬ 
ment becanse in his opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the other hand 
lead to more evil than good. Disoussion on the bill hod not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 

28th. AUGUST:—The motion for reference of the Bengal Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Committee was carried in the Counoil to-day without a division. _ The 
amendment for circulation of the bill for the purpose of eliciting publio opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost. 

When debate was resumed on the bill Mr. J. N. Bam, supporting the motion for 
reference, said that the present measure turned at removing the evil of rural indebted¬ 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors. 
The attempt was laudable but he advised that the Select Committee should proceed 
cautiously in the matter in view of the fact that anything that was likely to interfere 
with the proper working of the system of credit was likely to do a great deal of harm. 
It was necessary that the credit system Bhould continue to work without hindrance 
except where it became necessary that there should be interference in order that the 
abject indebtedness of the.people might be removed. 
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Replying to the criticisms made against the bill, Khioaja Sir Nazimuddin said 
that most of the criticsms had been made in a half-hearted manner. The bill was 
based on the advice of those who had taken considerable pains to examine the question 
thoroughly. Proceeding the Hon’ble Member said that the critics of the bill could be 
divided into three classes. There were those who thought that nothing oonld be done 
until and unless there was an increase in the economic condition of the ryot by 
raising the price of agricultural produce. Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill would ruin the money-lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs. There were again those who were of 
opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastio provisions. 
In reply to the first class of critics he would say that the settlement or debts, or 
rather the soaling down of the debts, was a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift and rural reconstruction. If a man’s debt was increased by 
four or five times, in that case the mere increase in his income would not help him 
to clear his debts. It therefore followed that before increasing his income steps should 
be taken to reduce his indebtedness. He drew the attention of the Honse that even 
this side of the question namely, increase in the income of the agrioultnrist had not 
been neglected by Government The most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Last year the price of jute ranged between Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There had been marked inorease in the price of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely as a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government Recently price of juto had gone down owing to causes over which 
Government had no control, but the Hon’ble Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As far as the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Nazimuddin. Government were determined to 
make every effort to make the scheme of voluntary restriction of jute a success. It 
was the intention of Government to spend more money next year bn propaganda work. 
He assured the House that so far as the landlords were concerned their position was 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
oultivator, and as far as the debts were concerned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
them. He assured that only on exceptional occasions would pressure be put upon 
creditors to come to a settlement. As regards the mahajans, the Hon’ble Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and he believed most of them would welcome a 
measure of this kind. The bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 


Governor’s Addbess 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson then addressed the CounoiL In 
doing so, he dealt with the future of the detenus. He said that during the six 
months which had elapsed since he addressed the House op February 11, the situa¬ 
tion had been fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and publio opinion had been set steadily against 
the terrorist activity. . . 

“In these circumstances”, he said, “though the need for continued vigilance remains 
as great as ever, the Government feel that the risk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably be undertaken subjeot to proper safeguards. The Government have, 
after long ana careful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detnos at 
the expense of the State training which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to the advantage of tne 
country at large. It is proposed to train them in those forms of agnoulture in which 
there is scope for intelligence and the organising power of the Bhadra ok youth and 
which hitherto had been neglected. On the industrial side,. training will bo given m 
the manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair profit and at the same 



adrantage ofthe opportunities offered. The "first opportunity will A givento those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have sabsficS toe Government toatthey do 
honestlv intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of life ^ike proumbie to 
themselves and useful to the community. Provision will be made in the first instance 
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their conduct and general attitude had been found satisfactory. . .. ... , 
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whose book “Recovery Plan for Bengal” attracted considerable notice. He will Iw pro¬ 
vided with necessary technical assistance and all resources of the Agriculture, in¬ 
dustries and Co-operative departments of the Government will be brought to bear on 
the problem.” Concluding, the Governor said: “You won’t be helping them if, by your 
actions or speech, you encourage the belief that the detenus oan hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro¬ 
pensities and mean to livo as good citizens.” His Excellenoy then prorogued the House. 


Winter Session—Calcutta-r-25th. Nov. to 20th. Dec. 1935 

Bengal Wakf Amend. Bill 1935 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Caloutta on the 25th. November 
1935. After question hour, the House proceeded to consider the official Buis, ine Hon Die 
Khan Bahadur Af. Azizui Hague introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, loco 
which sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 1934 before it was brought into force. 
The Bengal Wakf Act, 1934 did not state who shall decide, in the event of dispute or 
doubt, whether a particular property was wakf or not, or whether a wakf was wan-ai- 
aulad or not It was desirable that this defect should be remedied. Section 93 of 
the Act empowered the Local Government to remove unforeseen difficulties witnin 
twelve months from the date on whioh this Act in whole or in part _urst came into 
force. This Act came into force in part in December, 1934, only for the _ purpose ot 
the survey contemplated in Section 2. The twelve months would expire in December. 
1935. As unforeseen difficulties might arise from when the whole Act ivas enforced, it 
was thought expedient to extend the period from twelve months to two years. 

Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

A Bill further to amend the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Aot, 1923 was intro¬ 
duced by Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy , the object qf the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to which the proprietors of motor vehioles were entitled before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor vehicles Tax Aot 1932. Every owner having a motor car or any-person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to the Corporation a sum not less than twelve 
rupees for a year. This qualified him as a elector of a general constituency of the 
Calcuttta Corporation. The provisions of the proposed Bill were sought to be given 
effect to from general election to be held in 1936. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced two other Bills; one the Courts Fees (Bengal Third 
Amendment) Bill, 1935 ; and the other the Bengal Land Registration ( Amendment) 

XMilj loOO* 

Bengal Court op Wards Amend. Bill 

n .i'^ 1 e n J|° n ’bIo Sir R.Jj. Hitter also moved that the Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment! 
Bui. iy35, wluoh was introduced daring the last session of the Counoil. be referred 
to a select committee. 

26th. NOVEMBER:—The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to-day with instructions to submit their report by January '36 next. The main objeot of the 
Bill was to strengthen the hands et the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
to give it (the Court) better facilities for guarding the interests not only of the wards 
themselves but also of all the creditors as opposed to those few who take aotion in the 
civil courts. ' 

On previous day, Sir B. L. Hitter had moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, to wmoh Mr. W. _ H. Thompson had moved an amendment that it he 
circulated for eliciting public opinion.. In the course of three hours’ disouBsion of the mea¬ 
sure, on Tuesday, many divergent opinions were expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thompson’s 
amendment for oironlation was lost and Sir B. L. Hitter’s motion for referring the 
Bill to a Seleot Committee was oarried. 

Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

, A- short Bill called the Eowrnh Bridge (Amendment) Bill was then introduced by 
the Bon. Hatcab K. Q. At. Faroqui. The Bill sought to remove certain ambiguities, 
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to empower Government to levy a tax on the annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service. , ' 

Bengal Agricultural' Debtobs’ Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council discussed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division the motion of Mr. P. Banerji for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of the bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of the province except Calcutta. The House, however, 
accepted an amendment moved by Alaulvi Abdul Hakim extending scope to the whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Oupta did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of the bill. It had been said that the bill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea tor all the evils the agriculturists 
were suffering from. This must be followed by a progressive agricultural policy on 
the part of the Government It would have to he followed up by organisation of 
oredit; unless that was done this bill would not save the agriculturists. Referring to 
Mr. N. K. Basu’s argument that the bill would wreck the whole system of rural oredit 
since the Government were not giving any financial help, Dr. Sen Gupta said that 
something could be done by this bill. The bill would provide a machinery for doing 
something for poor agriculturists. It was np to the members of the Council to provide 
the Government with powers asked for in the bill subject, of course, to certain onanges. 

Controverting the argument that 60 out of 65 opinions had deolared against the bill 
SfauM Tamixuddin Khan pointed out that if they would look at the real opinion of 
the country which was not at all vocal there had been overwhelming majority in 
favour of the measure. It was true there were a number of defects in the bill but in 
the absence of any other practical soheme it was practical politics to accept the 
scheme whioh had been produced by the Government after weighty considerations. 
The agricoitoral debts had amounted to more than one hundred crores and it was not 
in any way possible for the Government to advance money on that behalf. 

Replying to the debate, the Hon'ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin y Member-in-charge 
of the bill, said that practically no case had been made out for the recommittal of the 
bill. It had been said that out of opinions so far received and published about the 
present measure 60 were opposed to the bill. But he had received over six hundred re¬ 
gistered letters supporting the bill and oertain amendments. He was ready, continued 
Sir Nazimuddin, to throw out the challenge to the opposition that throughout the 
length and breadth of the country irrespective of caste and creed all the cultivators 
were in favour of the bill and they would not like to have the bill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the bill. Some members had expressed horror that if the Bill was put into 
operation uncertainty and chaos will prevail all over the country. The bill 
had its original in the recommendations of the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry whioh consisted of several prominent non-offioials, representatives of Clim¬ 
bers of Commerce, representatives of Universities, specially the Professor of Eco¬ 
nomics of the Dacca University and the Professor of the Presidency College of the 
same subject Therefore to suggest that these men would recommend something which 
would bring about a state of uncertainty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absurdity. 


28th. NOVEMBEROut of 750 amendments tabled to the Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick suooession to-day within the space of two hours and a halt. 
The House was very thinly attended and the discussions seemed to evoke bet Jitue 
enthusiasm and interest among the members present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being either absent or unwilling to put them forward. Six were 
rejected, h were withdrawn by their sponsors and the remaining one which was moved 
by tbe Hon’ble Member in Charge of the Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort of interest was put forward by - Mr. W. 
C. Wordsworth who sought to limit the life of the Bill till the end of 1940. la 
proposing the amendment Mr. Wordsworth said that as a member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce he would like to say that according to the Chamber s reading. 
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the bill was both in essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few years’ depression. And it was the Chamber’s view that 
this character of the bill should be recognised in it in every possible manner. This 
character of the measure was recognised in many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition. He would say that the bill was not so muoh a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument They had been through some peculiarly 
difficult years and the cause of these peculiarly difficult years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying up and the bill had been devised for that purpose. 
Creditors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic measure to bring the province hack to better health ; but it would 
be manifestly a different matter to invite them to accept all these liabilities and obli¬ 
gations as a permanent ’ failure of the conditions under which they lived. That would 
alarm the creditors aud tend to dry up the supply of credit. Agriculturists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and they would want to be willing lenders 
as well as willing borrowers. Co-operative credit had done maoh, but they all knew 
that it had not yet done all it could have done. And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying capital to small agriculturists. His proposal was, 
therefore, that Government should be called upon to do all that it intended to do with¬ 
in five years, and after it the Aot should cease to exist 
_ Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. B. P. V. Toumend observed that the 
thing was that if they wanted to see the Act cease to have effect after 
1940 everything that haa been done under the Act and the operations of alt the 
sections of the Act would be automatically stopped. There would be no further power 
to collect any thing under the provisions of this Aot and the whole Act would be in- 
fructuous. It could not possibly work for five years and clear up debts of the debtors. 
It must be given several years say. ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. 6’. JJ. Bote , in supporting the amendment, said that this was an unheard piece 
of legislation. The life or the bill should be fixed so that one could take stock of the 
situation and decide after five years whether to modify the bill or not 

Replying to the debate, the Honble Sir Natimuddin said that the Govern¬ 
ment never intended this Act to be a permanent measure. Referring to clause 9 sub¬ 
section 7 he pointed out that a board should not entertain any further application in 
settlement of any debt which had been incurred by a debtor after the date of his 
first application. That important provision would ensure that the bill would be an 
emergency measure only. If the amendment was carried the whole Aot would be 
absolutely inoperative. 

Mr. Wordsworth, in view of the assurance given by the Hon’ble Member, withdrew 
his amendment. 

Mr. Khtltra Mohan i?oy'moved an amendment which sought to include in the 
definition of “debt” (1) any debt incurred for the purposes of trade: (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wages. The motion was rejected by 56 to 19 votes, tho European 
g ro JJP supporting the amendment. 

The Council_ rejeoted another amendment put forward by Mr. S. M. Bose by 66 
to 27 votes which sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not less than ten years’ experience as an appellate officer. 

Tho consideration of clause 2 of the hill was not finished when the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER :—The Counoil passed the second olause of tho bill to-day, 
j®d was proceeding with the next olanse when it adjourned. All the amendments to 
the clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non-official members, 
were rejocted without any division. 

. Attempts on the part of certain members to widen tho scope of tho bill by includ¬ 
ing within the definition of “debtor,” tenure-holders and persons whose means of 
livelihood was partly agriculture whioh gave rise to some disoussion proved abortive. 

In the bill. the debtor was defined as a debtor whose primary means of liveli¬ 
hood. was agriculture. Mr. S. O. Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effeot 
that a debtor would mean a person who owed a debt and whose means of livelihood 
was pai-tly agriculture. In moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that if the definition put by him was accepted it would bring in its scope thousands 
of persons who really needed protection. It would he welcomed by a far larger circle 
j-n? T* 16 present possible. Practically, ■ Mr. Roy Chaudhury continued, it was very 
difficult to ascertain whioh partioular member of a family lived purely on agriculture 
and which one depended on subsidiary occupations. He thought if his amendment 
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was accepted it would do little harm to anybody. He reminded the House that the 
Fonjab Act on which the present measure was based included in its scope not only 
tenants but land-owners as well. Farther if the definition was chanced it would bring 
about salutary feature It would in all likelihood prevent the Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award. Moreover, the inclusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as the Punjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
between tenants and landowners who happened to be by tradition the former’s friend 
and guide. 

In course of two other amendments the same member wanted to bring in tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or home-stead tenant within the definition of the Debtor. 

Two motions of the like nature were moved by Kazi Emdadul Haque , and one by 
Mr. Premhari Burma. 

Mr. W. H. Thomson also moved an amendment seeking to limit the definition of 
the Debtor to raiyats and nnder-raiyats for, according to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to help the cultivator. The effect of bringing in other people within its 
scope would be to make the works of the Concilliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators’ interest being shelved. 

The amendments when put to the House were lost without division. 

Rai Bahadur Akakoy Kumar Sen moved that the Boards should be situated in 
District towns and sub-divisions. If the Boards were set up in District and Sub- 
divisional headquarters, the Rai Bahadur contended that both the debtors and the credi¬ 
tors would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers there although in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of the Bill the lawyers would be debarred from appearing 
before the Boards. 

Sir Nazimuddin, opposing the amendment, said that tbe Boards working in the 
villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves free from civil court atmos¬ 
phere. Further they would have the acquaintance with the looal conditions. The 
motion in the end was withdrawn. . _ . 

Consideration of Clause three was taken up with Mr. S. 0. Rai Chaudhury moving 
two amendments one after another to the effect that the chairman of the Board should 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years'experience as judge of civil courts. 
Pointing out the reason of his amendment Mr. Rai Chaudhury said that if the Govern¬ 
ment wanted to have the decisions of the Board not to be whimsical they must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial experience. Legal question of 
extreme complexity were bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
cases should be tried according to law. There were a large, number of retired offioers 
belonging to jndioial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boards. The discussion on these amendments was not finished when the House adjourned. 


Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

2nd DECEMBERThe Hon'bU Nawab K. Q. M. Faroqui moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bil. 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
11 members who would submit their report within three days from the date. The 
Bill, it may be remembered, was introduced to the House on the 25th last 

In referring the Bil! to the select committee Nawab Faroqui said that the question 
of replacing the present bridge which was opened to traffic as far back as in 1875 had 
been m contemplation for over a decade and a half. The present bridge was built by 
the Bengal Government who subsequently made over its management to the Bridge 
Commissioners. As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was deoided that 
the new Howrah Bridge would be constructed by the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found that a new S Aot was necessary for tins as the purpose would not be achiev¬ 
ed by amending the Act of 1871. The Howrah Bridge Aot of 1926, continued the 
speaker, was passed with a view to enabling the constructioni of a new^bridge to be 
taken up by the Commissioners for that bridge. The Bridge , a P' 

pointed bv the Act and the Aot as it emerged from the Legislative Conned and as 
it now stood nermitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a loan. There was some 
LT howeve P r whether under Die new Act, as it now stood, the Bridge Commissioners 
co^rffise more thin one loan and the removal of this amb.gmty was one of the rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bui. . , 

Clauses 2 3 6 (a) and 8 of the Bill had been necessitated with that end m view. The only 

fi, « it nwrtort, flS Hoimh Bridge would be liable for assessment to municipal taxes 
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under section 124 of the Caloutta Municipal Act, 1923 and also under that same section 
extended to Municipality of Howrah. Government considered that on general princi¬ 
ples a bridge like this, which was for the benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Calcutta, should be exempted from municipal taxation. A 
clause has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear. The_ other 
clauses of the Bill, Nawab Faroqui went on, had been necessitated by changes in the 
constitution of municipalities, as for instance, the creation of the Garden Reaoh Muni¬ 
cipality, by amendments in the Municipal Aot and by the obvious necessity for taking 

£ ower to levy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
mits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Caloutta Port Commissioners or 
by any private party. This clause placed on well defined basis the power to leavy a 
surcharge on somewhat similar traffic conferred by the Act of 1926. 

The Bill was then referred to the seleot committee without any further opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but they were not moved. 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill (Contd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 

3rd. DECEMBER:—The whole time of the Council to-day was occupied with the 
disonssion of clauses 9 and 9A of the Bill, dealing with the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make an application for 
the settlement of his debts to a Board established for the local area within which he 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr. ir. H. Thompson moved an amendment adding the following to the clause 
“within five years from the date of the first establishment of a Board for the local 
area.” Khwam Sir Naximuddin, Member in charge of the Bill, said, he accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. Thompson. He moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years alter the first Board is established under snb-seotion (1) of 
section (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows:—“Unless the debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make tin application to a 
Board to which the debtor might have applied nnder that sub-section.” 

Mr. Thompson withdrew his amendment and aocepted Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the House without a division. 

All other non-official amendments to this Clause were lost withont a division. 
Clause 9 of the Bill as settled in Conncil was passed. The House wa 3 considering 
amendments to danse 9A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the seleot committee 
dealing with the provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Council adjourned. 

4th. DECEMBERDiscussions being dull and mainly confined to movers of amend¬ 
ments and the Hon'ble Member-in-charge of the Bill, os many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill were passed without any substantial ohanges made in them. 

Spearing on an amendment or Maulvi Majid Saksh who sought the deletion of 
the proviso to the clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Banti Shekharestcar Roy observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu Zaminders, Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy, that the Hon'ble Member-in-oharge of the Bill had tried his best 
to remove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On the face of it, re¬ 
marked Mr. Roy, the Bill looked quite harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mnssalmans. But what were the foots ? He would advise the Government 
not to antagonise the Hindu community more than what was necessary. If it was 
the avowed object of the Bill to give relief to the agriculturists of Bengal, relief 
should be given to all and sundry. 

Maulvi Majid Baksh’s amendment was rejected. 

5tb. DECEMBER—Disonssion to-day centred mainly round a single provision 
namely sub-section (3) of Clause 13. The sub-section provides that if, on the 
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application of a oreditor, notice is issned on a debtor calling upon him to submit a 
statement of his debts within one month and if he fails to do so, the creditor's 
application is to be dismissed. 

Under clause 9, either the debtor or the creditor may apply to the board for debt 
conoiliation. If the debtor applies and the oreditor fails, after notice, to snbmit a 
statement of debt, then under clause 13 (2) the amount stated in the debtor’s applica¬ 
tion is to be_ taken as correct, and no debt of which the creditor has failed to submit 
a statement is to be payable. Bat in the case of creditor’s application if the debtor 
defaults, the application is to be dismissed. 

Mr. S. if. Bose moved that sub-section (3) of Clause 13 be omitted. In moving the 
amendment Mr. Bose said that the procedure adopted in the sub-olause with regard to 
creditor was against all principles of justice and equity. In all fairness, Mr. Bose 
contended the amount stated in creditor’s application should be taken as correct' 
Further, the principle embodied in the sub-clause was reminiscent of archaic law where 
the plaintiff had to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter. One had never heard of a oase in a civilised society where 
a case was to be dismissed because the defendant ohose not to appear. He suggested 
that there were only two alternatives on principle. Either the creditor should not be 
allowed to apply at all under clause 9; or if he was allowed, then the same rule should 
prevail as in the case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

Replying to the debate Sir Nazimuddin said that the principle of the Bill lay in 
the fact that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement Bringing 
down unwilling debtors before the board would mean waste of time and energy of the 
board. It was better to dismiss at the outset the applications of those people who were 
not jmepared to come to an amicable settlement It was no use to go into those cases. 
The Hon’ble member maintained that the scheme of the Bill was logical, reasonable, 
fair and based on common sense. 

Mr. Bose’s amendment was rejected by 60 to 14 votes. 

The Council then in quick succession passed clauses 13,14, 15 and 16. Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day. 


6th. DECEMBER Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed without any subs¬ 
tantial changes made in them. Several non-offioial amendments with regard to the 
above clauses were either not moved at aU or were thrown out. The house was consider¬ 
ing clanse 19 when it adjourned. 

Clause 19 (b) of the bill provides that when oreditors to whom is owing not 
less than forty per cent of the total secured or unsecured debts, as the case may 
be, agree to an amioable settlement with the debtor, the Conciliation Board, if it 
considers that an offer made by the debtor for the settlement of any debt not 
inolnded in the amicable settlement is a fair offer which the. creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to accept may pass an order that the debt to which the offer relates 
shall be settled in accordance with such offer. 


Babu Khetter Mohan Boy , Mr. Sarat Kumar Boy and Mr. J. N. Basu moved 
three amendments to substitute “Fifty per cent”, “Sixty per cent , and Seventy five 

per cent” respectively for the words -Forty per cent” in line 1 and 2 of the above 
olause, namely clause 19 (b). . . .. . ,, 

The movers of the amendments argued that the clause in question provided for the 
settlement of debts either amicably or otherwise. So far as the settlement was ami¬ 
cable or agreed there was nothing objectionable. Bat the clause contemplated compul¬ 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreeing oreditors conld be bound by the terms onerea 
by the debtor under certain conditions. They suggested that the compulsion introduced 
under this olause should be made milder by providing the percentage mentioned in the 
clause to be at least fifty or sixty per cent. The mnendments were rejected. 

Moulvt Abul Quasem moved another amendment to snbstitato the words Total 
Debt” for the words “total sooured or unsecured debts in clause 19 (b) lines 2 and 3. 
Government accepted his amendment; but when some * t ° :113 accept ‘ 

ance and pressed for voting on it, it was deolared carried by 60 to 18 votes. 


7th. DECEMBER s-The Counoil devoted ^W st X°r^a d'isoosM of M 4 ma^M 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, which, a P , amendments 

twenty-four amendments was accepted. The discussio ferious opposition to the 

were desultory and the non-official members offered little serious opposition to me 


20 
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Govemment as if realising the futility of it The only instance where a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf , of the Government Clause 19 (b) of 
the Bill provides that when creditors to whom not less than forty per cent of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlement the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining oreditors in accordance with any fair offer made by the 
debtor. Bnt an offer shall not be considered by the Board as a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terms of the amicable settlement relating to a secured 
or unsecured debt and also if it contemplates the redaction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original principal of the debt 

The -amendment sought to provide that the proviso would not be effective un¬ 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When put to vote the amendment was carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. Hem Chandra Roy Choudhury sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any debt duo to any banking company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1918 or any other law for the time being in force 
in British India relating to .companies should not be reduced except by an amicable 
settlement 

The House rejected the motion without any division. 

9th. DECEMBER The Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of clause 20 of the BUI. Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy moved for 
the deletion of the clause. Although Mr. Roy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
in a body opposing the motion. 

Clause 2u of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in the opinion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as the creditor. ought reasonably to accept, the Board instead of passing 
any other order which it is competent to pass, may grant to the debtor 
a certificate in respect of the debt to which it relates, and thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for the recovery of such debt, any costs 
in snch snit or any interest on the debt after the date of such certificate in excess of 
simple interest at the rate of six per cent per annum on the principal debt as deter¬ 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of such debt shall be executed 
until all amounts payable, in respect of . other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until the expiry of snoh period not exceeding ten 
years as may be specified in the certificate. 

Four Government Bills 

Four Government bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill. 1935 , the Bengal 
Land Regittration Amendment Bill , 1934 , The Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill. 1935 and the Court Fees (Bengal Third Amendment) Bill were passed in 
quick succession. 


* Bengal Aoricultural Debtors’ { contd. ) 

10th. DECEMBER:—More than eighty amendments were disposed of in course of 
its four hours' sitting to-day when the Council took up the further consideration of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill. Most of these amendments were not moved. The 
few that were moved by their sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
throewere carried and that put forward on behalf of the Government. Clause 20 of 
the Bill the discussion of which commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change in it. The House wa3 considering the next clause when it ad¬ 
journed. 

Eradication of Malaria 

11th. DECEMBER:—A number of non-official members strongly urged the Gov¬ 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
and other preventive diseases when the Counoil took up to-day consideration of resolu¬ 
tions on matters of general public interest. Mr. Munindra Deb Rat Mahashay’s resolu- 
tion to that effect whioh gave rise to a lively disoussion was carried without opposition 
fromthe Government side. Mr. Deb Rai Mahasliaya moved the following resolution :— 
vihis conned recommends to the Government to prepare a comprehensive scheme 
^ ^ early date and raise a loan to save tho province from the scourge of malaria 
and other preventive diseases within ten years.” 
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In moving the resolution Mr. Deb Rat Mahashay said that three quarters of a 
century ago Bongal had been a flourishing country but with the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of culverts flourishing countrysides had been turned into 
pestilential areas. _ Dominion status and provincial autonomy would be meaningless to 
a nation of weaklings. Unless something was done immediately to save the country¬ 
side from the Boourge there was no nope for the recovery of the province. As it 
was a question of life and death to the nation he urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into Consideration. 


Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bills 

12th, DECEMBER The Corporation of Caloutta and its activities oame in for 
certain amount of criticism at the hands of several Members when the Council met to 
*? n j er the Bills tabled by non-offioial members. The twelve Bills discussed during 
the day related to a variety of subjects, oivio. medioal and even humanitarian. 

Moulvi Abdul Hakim moving the Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill 
created some amusement in the House when he'delivered in that connection a haran¬ 
gue on kindness to animals, 

Municipal Railways 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashai introduced a bill further to amend the Caloutta 
Muuicipal Act with the objeot of extending the soope of Section 477 of it and also 
moved for its reference to a Seleot Committee. The measure sought to empower the 
Corporation of Caloutta to run mnnioipai railways, start insurance companies and set 
up municipal banks. 

Replying Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy said it waa no use placing responsibilities 
on the Corporation or any local body which they would not be able to discharge. The 
proposals put forward hy Mr. Deb Rai Mahashai were characterised by Sir Bejoy as 
fapfastio, and at present there were no justification for accepting them although they 
might come to be realised in a very distant future. . . 

The motion for reference of the bill to a seleot committee was rejected. 


. _ Right to "Vote 

Another bill moved by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashai which sought to give 

B ersous with certain edncational qualifications the right to _ vote in the elections of 
le Corporation of Caloutta was referred to a seleot committee with instructions to 
submit their report as soon as possible. , , , , , .. . ., 

The bill to be named the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Aot, 1935, provided mat 
any person shall be entitled to vote or stand for election as a councillor who haa 
passed the Entranoe or Matrioulation examination of the Caloutta Umversity or the 
High School examination or High Madrassah examination of the Board ot inter¬ 
mediate and Secondary Education of Dacca or the School Final 
Cambridge Junior examination, the Higher Grade School Final ’ *}i" 

examinaflon conducted by the Saraswat Samai at Dacca, or tbatoonduoted by the 

Sanskrit Association or the Final examination of tie First Grade framing or Normal 
schools in Bengal or the Final examination of the Government School of Arn 
v Sir Bijmj kasad Sinha Roy said that Government agreed to 9 

bill to a Seleot Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitude 

W Fom other bills with a view to farther amend the Bengal 
1932 moved by Mr. P. Banerji and Bat Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das 

referred to Select Committees. - _ , ... . , VJ „/ .aid were 

Two bills for the purpose of amending the Bengal Medioal ■& c 1. ■ 

introduced by V. Mukunda Behary Mullick and Mr. Munindra Deb Bat Mahashai. 

Professional License . . 

Dr. N. C. Sen Qupta moved a b® *»*“*£; 

Act of 1923, In the Aot it was provided that licensei fees tooepu^ ^ ^ 

fesstonal men should be Rs. 60 J° T the Aot^as passed income-tax 

who did not pay income tax. At the time wee temporary Acts of the 

as. tre”.sr& a. «- 
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amendments proposed by the bill sought to giro effect to the original intentions of 
the legislature which had been defeated by adventitious circumstances. 

Dr. Sen Gupta’s motion was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit report as soon as possible* 

Bengal Ageicultubal Debtors’ Bill . 

13th. DECEMBER As many as four olauses, namely, 21, 21-A, 22 and 23, of the 
Bill were passed when the Council resumed discussion to-day. The day was practi¬ 
cally dull; but at the end when the House took into consideration clause 23 of the 
Bill a certain amount of lively discussion, however, arose over an amendment moved 
by Khtoaja Sir Nazimuddin. * 

Clause 23 lays down the particulars which an award made by a Conciliation Board 
in respect of the debts of a debtor shall include. Among other things the clause in 
question also describes the manner and the order in which the amount to be paid by 
a debtor to each creditor for each debt under the terms of au amicable settlement or of 
an order of the Board, the order being the following : First—(1) any amount payable 
for arrears of rent, and (2) any amount due to the local Government and included in 
a certificate under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913.* Second—any 
amount payable to creditors on account of debts which are secured by a mortgage, 
lien, or ohaige on a property. Third—any amount payable on account of an unsecured 
debt for whioh a decree has been passed by a Civil Court, and fourth—any amount 
payable on account of any other debts. 

Khtcaja Sir Nazimuddin moved that the order of payment as laid down in the 
clause should be in accordance with any rules to he made by Government under this Act. 

It was also made clear by Mr. H. P. V. Tottmend on behalf of the Government 
that if they retained the order as it was provided in the olause, the Conciliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work the Bill. And according to the legal 
opinion sought by Government on this point the order as suggested in the olause 
was unjust. Bo the Government thought it advisable to lay down that the order 
should be in accordance with the rules that would be framed by Government when 
the Bill was passed into Act. 

Opposing the amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy 
said that if the Government thought that the arrangement as proposed by the Select 
Committee was such to make the Bill unworkable it was the duty of the 'Government 
to drop it. Instead of doing so the Government of Bengal in their wisdom would 
make an arrangement that might not be acceptable to the House or might oreate a 
great disorder among a large section of the people. He thought Government’s asking 
for power to make . the arrangement was neither fair for themselves to the House 
nor to the people. He protested against suoh attitude of the Government, 

JNawab Mussarott Hossain, Baja Bhupendra Narayan, Singh of Nashipur and many 
others also opposed the amendment ' 

When put to vote the amendment was declared carried by 64 to 18 votes. 

Clause 21 dealt with the adjustment of an insolvent debtor’s debt, and Clause 22 
laid down the procedure for determination of what portion of an insolvent debtor’s 
property would be exempted from sale, whereas, Clause 21-A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 


14th. DECEMBERThe Council passed as many as four clauses to-day and 
incorporated a new one in it. All the amendments were carried some of which were put 
forward at short notice and oame from the . Government side. In certain cases the 
recommendations of the Select Committee were substituted by fresh provisions. 

ihe House, as has been the case for some days past, was thinly attended and 
opposition from non-official members was praotioally nil. 

At Uie fog end, however, disoussion on olause 27 whioh provided that no settle* 
ment of the debt of a member of a Co-operative Sooiety who owes any amount to 
such Society should be valid without the previous approval of a prescribed authority, 
seemed to evoke certain amount of interest among the members. But while Kazi 
ismauaul Hnque was speaking against the provision the Counoil adjourned till the 16th. 
n«,.„Z^ atl - anie i J 7 * Toumetid the following provision was incor* 

™ °' au f 9 26 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of the 
property of a debt. r 

i^°^ ithstandi ng anything contained 'in the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 
;„;X»i:f any apottnt payable under an award in respeot of a debt seoured by a mort¬ 
gage nen or oharge on any immovable property of a debtor whioh is exempted from 
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sale under the said Aot can not be recovered as a public demand, the Certificate 
officer shall recover suoh amount by the sale of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any! remaining after payment of suoh amount. The pro¬ 
cedure under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery' Aot. 1913 shall be applicable to 
snoh sale. 

The new clause incorporated in the Bill which was termed clause 26-A ran thus :— 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when any laud mentioned in the list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de¬ 
cree or of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balance of the sale proceeds which remains after the payment of the amounts 
referred to in clauses (aj, (b), and (o) of sub-section (1) of section 169 of the Bongal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, or in clauses (a), (bl and (o) of sub-section (1) of seotion 26 of the 
Public Demands Recovery Aot shall be paid to the Certificate Officer or retained by 
him as the case may be, for distribution in the manner provided in seotion 26 of this 
Act. 

Speaking on his amendment seeking the omission of olause 27 Kazi Emdadul Harms 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Society were excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill he did not know for whom the Bill was meant. There was hardly any 
member of the Co-operative Society who did not borrow outside. The Co-operative 
movement had become a failure in the country and the provision would farther tend to 
destroy it It was strange that while private individuals and joint stook banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not tonoh the Co-operative Societies. The speaker could not 
nnderstand the reason of this discrimination. 


16tb. & 17th. DECEMBERThe House passed as many as eight clauses, namely 27, 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, aad 33. From the rate of progress made on Monday in the_disposal 
of amendments it appeared that the oonsideratioa of the Bill might be finished by 
to-day (17th.) During the whole day there was practioallv no sustained debate. 
But m the forenoon, when the House was discussing olause 27 of the Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non-official members against the 
retention or the olause. An amendment for deletion of the clause moved by 
by Kaxi Emdadul tlaque was eventually rejected by 39 to 18 votes. 

The clause 27 of the Bill provides that no settlement of the debts of a member 
of a Co-operative Society registered under the Co-operative Societies Aot 1912 who 
owes any amount to suoh society, shall be valid without the previous approval in 
writing of a prescribed authority. 

Kazi Emdadul Haque who started the discussion on Saturday last (14th.) and was in 
possession of the House wanted as previously stated the deletion of the olause 27. 
Referring to the provison in the clause that the settlement of the debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Sooiety might be valid with the previous approval of a prescribed 
authority the Kazi Sahib said that there was hardly any ohanoe of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to snoh settlements. The depositors in the banks of the 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Government officials. 

Clause 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against the debtor in respeot of (1) any debt included in an application 
or in a statement, proceedings in connection with which avo pending before a 
Conciliation Board : or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
unless suoh award has ceased to subsist , , , . , „ . 

Clause 29 desoribos the cases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil Court 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates are barred nave been 
enumerated in olause 30. Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are to 
be treated as nullities; Clause 33 provides that no appeal or application for revision 
shall lie against any deoision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Act. , . 

The House was considering olause 34 when it adjourned. 

Bengal Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

18 th. DECEMBER A lively discussion extending oyer two hours marked the 
proceedings of the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amendment BUI as reported by the Select Committee. The discussion arose over a 
new clause, namely olause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards whon it found 
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itself unable to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it over to the trustees selected from the creditors. Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinary and objected to its inclusion in the Bill. 

Sir B. L. Hitter moved that the Bengal Court of Wards Amendment Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. W. W. Page 
by way of amendment moved that the Bill be recommitted. Mr. Page’s motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 votes and the Hoose took into consideration the Bill. 

The Council was discussing the Bill clause by olause when it adjourned. 

Bemgal Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Bon'bls Sir Bejoy Prasad Sinha Roy introduced a Bill desoribed as the 
Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, with a view to further amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932, which was referred to a Select Committee consisting of fifteen 
members with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

The object of the present bill, as the statement of objects and reasons lays it down, 
is mainly to remove .certain anomalies to which attention of the Government has been 
drawn from time to time. The Bill also incorporates some of the amendments pro¬ 
posed by certain non-official members of the Legislative Council in the bills introduced 
by them in the Council during the last two years. Besides introducing a few impor¬ 
tant changes in regard to franchise qualifications and the term of tne body of the 
appointed commissioners of newly created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the preparation of the electoral roll, provision has been made 
for allowing certain concessions in regard to the payment of the conservancy rate to 
mills and factories, etc., contributing towards the cost of a sewerage scheme. Practical 
experience haying shown that provision of section 465 is unworkable without a provi¬ 
sion for the licensing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to levy a tax on 
dogs at their discretion, to presori.be the compulsory wearing of tokens bv licensed dogs 
and to destroy subject to appropriate safeguards dogs not wearing tokens. The bill 
also provides for the proper control of fairs and melas within municipalities. Oppor¬ 
tunities had also been taken to remove certain practical difficulties experienced in the 
working of the Act 

Coubt or "Wabds & Howrah Bridge Amend. Bills 

19th. DECEMBER:—A marked progress in the transaction of official business was 
the feature of the Counoil to-day which passed two Bills, namely the Bengal Court 
of Wards Amendment Bill , 1935 and the Howrah Bridge Amendment Bill , 1935. 

Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 

On the motion of the Hon’ble Nawab K. <?. M. Faroqui the House also circulated 
the Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill , 1935, for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by February 4, 1936. . 

The Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill was welcomed by the members of the Council. 
While according his whole-hearted support to the principle of the bill, Mr. N. K. Basu 
said Government would have shown more expedition ana speed in oarrying this impor¬ 
tant measure in the Council and trying to eradicate this pest than they did 6now in eradi¬ 
cating the other pest, namely the money-lenders of Bengal in connection with the 
Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. The loss, 6aid Mr. Ba3U, to the country due to the ravages 
of the Water Hyacinth pest was by no means less important than any other loss. 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill 

At the fag end of the day when the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill was being 
discussed the Houbb adjourned. 

20ih. DECEMBERThe Council passed to-day without a division the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. The Bill evoked a vehement opposition from members representing.the 
middle class population. Some of them characterised it as smacking of communism, 
and a scheme which would scare away the finance which the agriculturists so badly 
needed. The Muslim members of the Council fvelcomed the Bill as a measure which, 
if net wholly, would partly ameliorate the distressed condition of the agriculturists. 
The Council was then prorogued. 



The Bomb ay Legislative Council 

July Session—Poona—8th. July to 29th. July 1935 

Bah oh Publication in Nfwspapers 


The July session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on the 
8tb. July 1935. An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names, addresses, pictures and other details 'concerning a child or young person in¬ 
volved in offences was passed. 

The object of the Bill was to prevent permanent injury that may be caused to the 
welfare of a child or young person by sucn publication. The punishment for contraven¬ 
ing the provisions of the Bill was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine or both. 

The bill laid down: “No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or of any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disolose the name, address or school or include any 
particulars calculated to lead to the identification of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person.” 

Mr. L. R. Ookhale moved an amendment that the following words be added to 
the clause: “If such publication is against the welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person". He explained that 
as the Bill stood, even information relating to the offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for thieving purpose, in which case the publication would 
not oause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of the Bill. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Eeqisiration of Thust Bill 

Ditoan Bahadur 8. T. Kambli , Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill lor 
registration of trusts created or existing for pnblio purposes of a religious or 
oharitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of the objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of publio opinion in favour of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trusts which were frequently mismanaged. There was at present 
no adequate legal machinery for establishing effective control over such trusts. The 
object of the Bill was to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Government intended to restriot operations of the Bill only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for publio purposes, of a charitable or religious nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not less than Bs. 2,000. But power 
was taken to extend the benefit of the Act to publio trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to which the Mussulman Wakf Aot 

aPP The’Minister emphasised that the Bill did not seek to ourtail the privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminstration and management. The 
House then adjourned. 


9th. JULYThe Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill. Discussion on the Bill revealed general agreement among the members on the 

Pn BQ Pl Vafc^ e «r B A : o/e, Leader of the Opposition, welcoming the measure, asked why 
the BU! was not rn^le applicable alUommumtiw. bat pleaded for more drastic 

provisions to cou^l Die moment P of tr/sts. He cited’the Madras Behgious Endow- 
mento Aot mfSed that the Bill should be drawn on these toes He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results. 
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Bao Bahadur Chitale gave half-hearted support to the Bill. He pointed out 
that while in Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of the people them¬ 
selves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into the hands of the regis¬ 
trar. He was afraid that the Bill had not provided for the proteotion of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed , while supporting the Bill, suggested that the "Wakf Bill 
might be made applicable to the Hindus in the place of the present Bill. 

Mr. L. D. Ookhale favoured the circulation of the Bill for elioiting public opinion 
before it went to the Select Committee. 

Mr. J. A. A fadan. Secretary to the Government,' Revenue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members. He felt that the reeling in the province 
was not in favour of introducing a more drastic Bill than the present one. The 
Government had provided in the first instance that the Bill be applied to the Hindu 
community alone, because there had been no representation for sucn a measure from 
other communities. Bat if other communities wanted it, the measure could be extended 
to them also, as provided for in the Bill. 

After the Minister for Education who introduced the Bill had replied, the House 
passed the first reading of the Bill. 

Rusal Uplift in Bombay 

10th. JULY :—Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto. Minister for Local-Self-Govemment, moved in 
the Counoil to-day a resolution reoommenaing a plan for the distribution of ns. 7 lakhs 
grant to be received by the Government from the Government of India for village improve¬ 
ment The Minister explained the working.of Sir Frederiok Sykes’ village improvement 
scheme in the province and stated that the Government had decided to spend a major 
part of the present grant for expanding this scheme. He concluded that considering 
the vastness of the problem this amount oonld not carry them far but it was their 
desire that it should be used to the best advantage and in the best interest of the rural 
classes. Acoording to the plan of distribution contemplated in the resolution, the Directors 
of Industry and Agriculture get Rs. 94,000 for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
farming, tanneries, fisheries, etc., and the Commissioners of Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions and Bind Rs, 1,08,000, Rs. 2,02,000, Rs. 1,58,000 and Rs. 1,08,000 
respectively on tho basis of the rural population for Bimilar purposes. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to the Divisions should be 
distributed amongst the Collectors of districts in such a way that Rs. 2 lakhs should be 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance through 
the District Committees or other local bodies. ' ' 

<S»V Shah Nawax stated that while the success of Sir Frederick Sykes’ scheme 
varied with the local conditions, it had been most successful in the Central Division 
and least successful in Sind. The Government’s proposals had been accepted by the 
Government of India. The Government recognised the importance of broad-casting as a 
means of propaganda and three experimental oentres at the district headquarters were 
being _ worked^ satisfactorily. But this being very expensive, unless the Government’s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not possible to undertake village 
broadcasting on a large scale. 

Mr. J. 5. More (Sholapur) moved an amendment altering the amounts allotted in the 
original resolution, increasing the figures for the Directors of Industries and Agriculture 
and decreasing the amounts to the Commissioners, He stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people before oaiiing upon them to take advantage 
of eduoational and other facilities. 

. Bao Bahadur Pamlekar suggested that the Government should oonoentrata on the 
improvement of a single industry instead of distributing small amounts to different 
industries. 

Bytd Aliratt Mahammad Shah , referring to Sind, favoured the improvement of the 
existing industries instead of introducing new ones. 

Sheik Abdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industry, 

tax.Bakhle asked what _ the Government proposed to do to meet the reourring 
expenditure in connection with their plans. Did they expeot an yearly grant from the 
Government of India ? The speaker strongly urged the Government to take up sinking 
wells for the Depressed Classes or otherwise ameliorate their conditions with this grant. 

® n 66&?ted tiiat the Bombay Government should make an equal 
grant of Rs. 7 lakhs for village improvement. 
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Mr C. B. Clayton, Commissioner of the Central Division, pointed out that the 
Collectors and the District Executive Committees would be the best judges as to the 
form m which village uplift should be pursued in their locality and representations 
could be made to them on .the subject by the local people. ** 

Mr. M. FT. Gaidar owned that this move on the part of the Government was by 
way of oompehtion with Mr. Gandhis village uplift wort but, in any case, he welcome! 
it. He suggested that soap-making and tanning were not suitable to village conditions. 



The Minister, replying to the debate, refuted the suggestion made by certain mem¬ 
bra ™ at the Government’s village improvement scheme was a counter-move against 
the Congress gaming power among the masses. He pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject long before the Congress came forward with 
its movement 


The Musalman "Wakf Bill 

Detnan Bahadur 8. T. Kambli moved the second reading of the Mirpealman 'Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, but preferred to support the Bill in the absenoe 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Gaidar supported the Bill bnt felt that the Bill had not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Government. 

At the suggestion of the President, the House proceeded to oonsider the Bill clausa 
by clause. The House then adjourned till the 15tn. July.. 


• Child ‘Woeksbs in Shops m 

15th. JULY:—Mr. R. R. Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of ohildren and to limit the hours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wihch is largely modelled on the lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that chldren under twelve years shall not be employed in shops, that young 
persons under the age of eighteen shall not be employed for longer than 70 horns 
in one week and that on at least one day in each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed in the shop after half-past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that the local authority be given the power to be confirmed by the Governor-in-Conncil 
fixing the hours on the several days of the week at whioh all shops or shops of any 
specified olass are to be closed. The hours so fixed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. The Bill applies in the first instanoe to Bombay City, Poona 
^City and Cantonment and cities of Ahmedabad, Karachi, Sholapur and flabli. ^ _ 

Asking the House to support the First Reading of the Bill, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of work in. shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis¬ 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants. He intimated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Bin 
for eliciting pnblio opinion. 

Non-offioiol members generally expressed agreement with toe principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Jennings , Director of Information, who had been specially nominated in connec¬ 
tion with this BUI, stressed the administrative difficulties that would arise in putting 
it into practice. _ 

The Council passed too First Beading of too Bill, after the Home Member, on 
behalf of the Government, stated that toe Government would not oppose the First 
Heading on the dear understanding that they were not bound to support the measure 
at the subsequent stages. On Mr. Bakhale’s motion, toe Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

Bombay Corpobajion Franchise Ixiwerino Bill 

16th. JULY:— For the fifth time in toe course of the last few years, a Bill to 
tower the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from R*. 10 rental to Rs. 6 rental 
figured in the Council to-day. The Bill was finally rejected at toe First Reading 

itself by 49 against 20. votes. . ... , i riiocw. 

Rao Bahadur Bole , mover of the Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
were enfranchised at present 

21 
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Dr. Collaeo and B. S. Kamat felt that the Bill was inopportune in so far as the 
franchise was going to be lowered with the introduction of the new constitution.- 

Mr. L. B. fair see was afraid that the lowering of the franchise would inorease 
corrupt practices. Mr. L. R. Qokhale and Sir Rafiuddin Ahtned wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr. Ousdar pointed out that lowering of the franchise 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Bakhalt, strongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any more. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, assured the members 
of the Government's sympathy with the subject of the Bill, but there were innumer¬ 
able practical difficulties in passing the measure of this kind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government would introduce an 
amending Bill to lower lie franchise before the next eleotions to the Bombay Corpo¬ 
ration in 1938. 

The President declared for the “Ayes”, when the. Bill was put to the House, hut 
the Government claimed a division which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 


Indian Motor Vehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17th. JULYThat the powers of the local Legislature and local Government were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was obtained in certain ciroumstauces, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Local Government—were the rulings of 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of order raised in the House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Aot 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of the Government to appro¬ 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi¬ 
cates for motor vehicles and make it dear that the Government have always had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points were raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
the local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehioles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at the last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months. 

As regards the first point, the President held that it was not correct to assume that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern¬ 
ment in the province would be greatly handicapped and might come to a collapse. 
Under the provisions of Section 80-A of the Government of India Aot and Rules under 
it, fullest powers were left with the Iooal Government and the looai legislatures to 
levy new and additional takes for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception in certain circumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered by the local Legislature. 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled Taxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Schedule 1, local legislature had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General to legislate and raise taxation for 
purposes of local Government Under Sohedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General and raise taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the local Government and the local legislature 
could go beyond the two schedules and legislate in the best interests of the adminis- 
of the province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to tte condition that the previous sanction of the Governor-General should be‘obtained. 

Regarding the second point that the Bill was ultra vires of the local legislature, 
Jr 8 President^pointed, out that this Question had been practically decided in answering 
the first point and added that the distinction that had been Bought to be made between 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The word “for 
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purposes of the Government of India” occurring in the Devolution Rules only meant 
for India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Central 
government as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Uentral Government as distinct from the Provincial Government Under Sub-Clause (f) 
! rM 1 ) readin S i4 with Sub-Section (3) of Section 80-A of the Government of 
ii 4°** . '^ould appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new Bill 

would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14. The contention that the Bill was ultra vires was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before the 
Bouse was distinctly different from the one rejeoted by the House in the last session, 
i ■ i Quzdar. raising another point of order, asked whether any subordinate 

legislature could alter the Central Aot so as to make its purpose absolutely different. 

Mr. V. N. Jog , on yet another point of order, granted that the Government had the 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce new 
legislation. 

The President ruled all these.points out of order after which the consideration of 
the Bill was proceeded with. 

18th. JULY By a majority of 69 to 19 votes, the Counoil passed the first 
Jading of the Motor Vehicles Aot Amendment Bill to-day. 

On behalf of the • Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government's finances. 

Non-offleials, on the other hand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Exe¬ 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying fees for general revenues, 
thereby usurping the powers of the legislature. 

Supporting the Second Reading of the Bill, the Finance Member stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to aocept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought, forward the new Bill. 

There was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by olause. A series 
of amendments had been tabled to the sohednle of taxes under the Bill. 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
be in order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions. Then the amend¬ 
ments would require the previous sanction of the Governor. ... . 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 
do so. 

Mr. Quzdar (Karachi) who had the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehioles were pnt to by having to pay 
Rs. 20 for licence fee and Rs. 5 for renewal thereof eto. He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that its incidence was several times higher than the 
income-tax and affected the very poor class of people. He challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislature. t 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on the Government revenue. 

The House was considering amendments to the schedule of rates when it adjourned. 

19th. JULY The Government have and have always had the power to levy 
certain fees under the Indian Motor Vehioles Aot and appropriate the same as part oi 
their general revenues for provinoia! expenditure. All doubts on these points wmcn 
were brought prominently before the public by the oase against Mr. Nariman, were 
removed by the passing of the Motor Vehioles Aot Amendment Bill by the Council 
to-day. All non-official amendments were rejected. 

The Mussalmam Wake Bill 

The second reading of the Mnssalman Wakf BUI was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Non- Official Resolutions 

22nd. JULY:— A non-offioial resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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The Council rejected a resolution recommending to the Government the necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and satisfac¬ 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House than hitherto. 

'Another resolution recommending to the Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to cheok the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically every speaker supported the last 
resolution. 

Gambling Mekance ik Bombay 

23rd. JULYThe Bombay Police should he permitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace betting transac¬ 
tions in American cotton futures. 

This was among the various suggestions made by the Bombay Police Commissioner 
for checking salta gambling, stated the Home Member in the Counoil, to-day, winding 
up the debate on the non-omcial resolution urging the Government to take effective and 
immediate steps to check satia gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extem- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant 

The Home Member admitted that these were very wide powers and added that the 
Government, after considering these and other suggestions, would bring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil. 

The resolution which was supported by every speaker was passed. 

' The Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill 

25tfa. JULY :—The official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Aot of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to olarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It stands now to provide that the local Gov¬ 
ernment have the authority to dismiss the Superintendent Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to the Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Boles framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, which 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services. . The local 
Government have no power, to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as snob 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this power. 

Non-official members were divided in their opinion on the Bill. One section led by 
Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, ex-Minister, saw in the Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police officers in view of the impending Re¬ 
forms. These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was sought to be set right just now. 

Messrs. M. H. Guzdar x L. R. Gokhale ana Qangoshi opposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very faot that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exercised by them. 
They thought that the Bill only sought to bring the Bombay Aot in consonance with 
the Government of India Act. 

The Home Member t replying, reiterated that all that was sought to be done was to 
bring the present Aot m consonance with the Government of India Aot. This anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges¬ 
tion this amending Bill was brought forward. 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by 62 votes against 17. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementary grants. 

Organisation op Mabzeting 

26th. JULY :—The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for the presidency to deal with live-stock products, tie cost 
being met from provincial revennes. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Es. 10 made by the Minister for Education. 

A supplementary demand for Es. 3,39,147 for expenditure on aocount of the intro- 
d'* c tmn of the Bombay Weights and Measures Aot of 1932 aroused a keen debate to 
the House and was finally passed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 
were passed. 
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OFFICIAL BILLS 

PeEVENHON OP AdOLTEBAIION BlLt 

■ '-—Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 

introduced in the Council to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is the outcome of the conference of representatives of 
the Chemical Analysers’ Department, the Pnblio Health Department the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council, the Bombay Municipal Health Department, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 1934, which 
discussed the general question or prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

Amendments, among other things, lay down punishment of imprisonment, for subse¬ 
quent offences, to make it more deterrent and empower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night. The Minister hoped that the Bill would receive full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation. Dr. De- 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should be sent to the Seleot Committee 
and. all details thoroughly examined. Mr. W. K Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce} 
desired the scope of the Bill to be widened to include drugs and chemicals also ana 
moved an amendment to this effect. The Minister pointed out that the Government 
were in full sympathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial subject aud also such amendment, if carried, would entail the setting • 
up of separate machinery for working it at an enormons cost, which was not possible 
under the present financial circumstances. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After the first reading was passed, consideration of the second reading was 
postponed. 


Oo-opBttinvi Societies Bill 

Detean Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Minister for Education, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage banks in 
accordance with the resolution approved by the Council in March last At present, 
the Government is empowered to guarantee payment of interest only on such de¬ 
bentures.. The Bill was passed before the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY :—In the Council to-day, Sheikh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
to oonclnde his speech when, in opposing the official Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act, Mr. Abdul Majid referred to the Karachi firing of March 19 last The 
Bill sought to give similar powers to the Distriot Magistrate of Karaohi as now held by 
the Distriot Magistrate of Bombay and Suburban Distriot and the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not born in their localities who had been oonvioted 
twice of certain offences. Mr. Abdul Majid said that the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal with anv situation and referred to the Karaohi firing, ine Home 
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ment’s wide powers “even to shoot down people and protested against Uie Karachi 
District Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance , being given 
additional powers. The President again pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill under discussion and asked the member to speak on the Urn. Mr. 
Majid resumed his seat after whioh the Bill was .passed. 

Prevention of Addltebation Bill 

The Connoil was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

Autumn Session—Poona—23rd. Sept, to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Delimitation Committee’s Repobt 
crpTFMHER -—The fact that the local Governments had to conform toa 
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the report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimitation Committee’s Report by Sir 
Robert Bell., Home Member, in the Counoil. The Home Member regretted the 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement, but 
emphasised that the Government had done everything in their power to avoid incon¬ 
venience to the members. 

Mr. H. if. Quxdar (Karachi) pointed out that most of the Sind members were 
absent and they would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Sind Delimita¬ 
tion Committee's report, if that were taken up next day. 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. C’s. in their districts of this debate. 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with. Mr. R. R. Sakhale objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee in support The Home Member , intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labour constituencies should be oreated, 
only where trade unions were non-existent or weak. Mr. L. R. Tairsee voiced the 
protests of the Indian Merchant’s Chamber, Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber, while two seats had been allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one to the Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any representation at all. He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of 600, the European Chamber had only 200 and the 
Trades Association certainly less than 100. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber was included in European representation which was fixed by the 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell , Home Member, intervening, further eluoidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie, continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that what they laoked in quantity they had in 
quality and further that they were having the same representation as hau been given 
now m the local Council. 

Khan Bahadur Valabaksh Patel protested against what he termed as the step¬ 
motherly treatment to Gnjerat whioh despite itB commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association whioh, he said, was not content to be subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the Council _ who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part m the debate, explaining the various difficulties Which the Committee 
had to deal with. Farther discussion was adjourned. 


25th. SEPTEMBER:—While Mr. M. H. Gaidar and Khan Bahadur Vila Baksh 
generally supported the report, particularly the provision of the single member 
constituencies^ Sheik Abdul Majid and Mr. Bakhale disapproved of the report, 
me former voicing the protests against the siDgle member constituencies. Mr. Gover 
*°T“ ar *d S. H. Prater pressed respectively the olaims of lie Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

Bombay Pcblio Trust Registration Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day the Government Bill (as amended by the Seleot 
Committee) lor the Registration of Trusts oreated or existed for public purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for filing and auditing of aooounts of suoh trusts 
a view to ensuring better management thereof. The provisions of the Aot will 
m the first wstanoe apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,000, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or olass of 


SEPTEMBER :—Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the soope of the 
tn l B ! s 6 r< >S8 incomes of less than Rs. 1,000 also, were 

ri • n aa * ?! an ?? amended by the Seleot Committee) laying 

applicable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
ntiior i y 8 debate was the large number of points of order and 

other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Rao Sahib . Kulkarni sought by 
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mother amendment, to provide for more registration of trusts with income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a good deal of discussion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de¬ 
feated. Mr. $. D. Saklatwala's amendment for deletion of the clause whioh confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the Bill which had 
been accepted in the first reading. 

The house was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another.non-offioial 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the House 
adjourned. 


27th. SEPTEMBER The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall be deemed to include the Jain oommunity was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over an amendment 
moved by Mr. Tolani (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act Mr. Tolani tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembrancer held that they were not 

The President agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the mam principle of the Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accepted an amendment by a non-official member to the effect 
“that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not less than a gross income of Rs. 3,000) or class 
of public trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes”, hat on a division being 
claimed, it wa9 found that 66 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in the place of the original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to crusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Rs. 1,000. 


28th. SEPTEMBERCan a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding the rules made bv Government for the purposes of any Act 
havo hinriinir authoritv and finalitv ? This Question was raised in the Council. 


momtying or rescinaing tne ruies mane dv uoYerninBui iur me purjn— 
have binding authority and finality ? This question was raised in the Council, 
at the fag end of to-day’s sitting by Mr. K. C. Sen, Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would be ultra 
vires of the Legislature. The question arose over the sub-clause added by the 
Select Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern¬ 
ment to make rules under the Bill. The sub-olause stated that the Rules made under 
this section “shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council and suoh rules shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, be deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was ultra vires of the local Legislature and hence of the Select Com¬ 
mittee as well He pointed out ihat such provision invested a motion of the Council 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the Bombay Council. The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the latter could have only recommend- 
atorv force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Furier under the Government of India Aot, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
nower of modifying rules only subject to the Government’s discretion to accept them. 
What the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on the House higher power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament in this respect Lastly, Mr. Sen contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar the Governor from exercising that right Li no matter under the Govern- • 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Conned possess such 
supreme authority. He requested the Chafr, therefore, to rule the sub-clause out of 

The President said that in view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House then adjourned. 


30th. SEPTEMBER _ - 
ruled out a point of order raised 


—In the Council to-day, the President 


_day, 

by Mr. K. C. Sen, Legal 


Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi 
Remembrancer, that j_a 
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particular sub-clause added by the Select Committee to the Bill in connection ■with 
the rule-making powers of the Government was ultra vires of the Legislative Council. 

The President held that the House had rule-making powers ana that in the past 
it relegated them in tho Executive as a matter of convenience. Traoing the history 
of similar provisions in other Acts, the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, whioh, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the-final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House in the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on the Government The President, therefore, ruled 
out the point of order, holding that the disputed sub-olause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select Committee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President’s ruling. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
rule, made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in the Government’s opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the purposes of the Act 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally earned by 40 votes against 
35. The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed.. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the debate. 


Bombay Special (Emergency) Powibs Act Amend. Bill 

l*t OCTOBER f—Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill to-day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15,1935, Sir Robert Bell , Home Mem¬ 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedienoe. 

The Home Member dealt with ’the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedienoe had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and he 
asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in large industrial cities, ex¬ 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced the history of 
of Communist activities in Bombay and explained their methods and asked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and were financed by 
foreign agencies could jbe dealt with under the ordinary law ? Communism which had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Rao Saheb Kulkarni to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

. Mr. R. R. Bakhale (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on the Bill. He said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhorrent. Traoing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of 1931, he asked the Government how they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that was intended for meeting an emergency. He 
charged the Government with inconsistency as far as the purposes of the Bill were 
concerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bui was put before the House for dealing with Communism. He appealed to 
every section of the House, particularly to the Bind block and non-Brahmin members, 
to reject the- Bill. He concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
vind Madgavkar, ex-Judge of the Bombay High Court, that “I would much rather be 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by- a terrorist 
-? n< ^ traitor and be boycotted by passive resistance as one lacking in 
patnotism than have such a law for my supposed benefit, I am content with the pro¬ 
tection of the ordinary law and its courts.” 


£ D - Saklaluala (Bombay Millowners) generally 
supported tna principle of the measure, but desired that this measure should not 
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be put permanently on the Statute Book. He asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Executive with power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes in Bombay City, which had paralysed trade. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel (Ahmeaabad District), opposing the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land could deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
Bill was mtended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall remain in 
force upto March 31, 1937. 

Rao iSaheb Kulkami (Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of British jurisprudence, but if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its “life” may be restricted till February 17, 1936, the day on which the 
term of the present Counoil would expire. He moved an amendment to this effect 
Mr. Kulkami said that he did not want the present Council to father such a measure 
on the new Counoil. 

Mr. Peetonshah Vakil (Ahmedabad City) supported the principle of the Bill, but 
he also moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion of the Govemor-in-Council 
to extend it for another two years. 

Mr. T. S. Kennedy (European) supported the Biil in its entirety. He referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay City and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike. 
He asked oppositionists to show a single instance’ wherein the provisions of the Act 
had been unjustly enforced. 

Mr. L. R. Tdirsee opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into the 
root oause of all trouble, whioh was the Government’s economio polioy. He advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, in whioh case such acts would not be necessary. 


3rd. OCTOBER :— Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed (ex-Minister) opened to-day the debate 
on the Special Powers Bill opposing it vehemently. An amendment restricting the 

S eriod of extension of the Bill upto December 31 , 1938 l was passed. He said that if 
le Bill was bad, it could not be good for a short period. He felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Communism. There had been but few oases in the last few 
years wherein they nad to apply the provisions of this Aot against Communists and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a handful of people.. He objeoted to the Bill on principle and so the argument 
that in no oase in the past the provisions of the Bill had been misapplied was unten¬ 
able. The bill was unnecessary and was an insult to their loyalty. He assured the 
Government that he would be ready to. support them, if they mode out a case for 
suoh extraordinary measures and he asked the House to apply this test to support or 
reject the Bill. , w 

Mr. M. B. Guzdar (Karachi), opposing the first reading asked the House “in the 
name of sanity and moderation,” to oppose the measure. It was a ohalleuge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood. The measure was calculated to prop up capitalism. The Gov¬ 
ernment had misapplied the provisions of the Act in the case of Mautana Shankat Ali 
and others who were prohibited from going to Karachi to participate in the non¬ 
official enquiry into the recent Karachi firing. Referring to Mr. Bakhale s speech, Mr. 
Guzdar reminded him that the Bill, if passed, would be applicable to Sind also. As 
suoh there was no question of Sind giving a parting kick to the Presidency. The Bill 
was intended to crush their spirit and he appealed to the House to throw it out. 

Rao Bahadur Chi tale characterised the Bill as a panicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation which existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As suoh the Bill was not needed. . , , ,, 

Dr. Solanki supported the measure, dwelt on the hardships caused to Urn poor 
peasants of Gujarat and millworkers in Bombay by agitators who, by holding out aUortng 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their purposes He c°"tond<ad theit even 
if there had been only five cases wherein the provision of the Bill had been applied 
in the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mischief-makers. 

The Borne Member announced that Government had deoided to support Mr. 8 D. 
Saklatvalia's (millowners) amendment for extending the Special Powers Act till olst. 

Pooe m lmr 1938 9 

The Home Member explained that after considering the general consensus of opinion 
expressed in the Council favouring the extension of the Aot for a limited^ P^cc^tiov- 
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settle down before baying to consider the question of the termination or extension ol 
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a contentions measuere like this. Government had, therefore, decided that the life of 
the Act shonld be extended at least till 31st Deoember 1938. , .. 

Rev. R. 8. Modak (Indian Christian nominated), supporting the BiU, aaid that if 
it was conceded that special powers were necessary to deal with the agitations men¬ 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter when the powers were given to the 
Government. He asked the Government to see that these powers j were entrusted.jo 
responsible officers who would use them with discretion. He pointed out to the muse 
that the measure was intended as a preventive safeguard on the eve of constitutional 

President, at this stage, put the amendments relating to the period of operation 

of the Bill to the vote. , . ...... a , inqo 

Mr. Saklatwala'n amendment restricting the period of extension to Deo. 31, leoa, 
which was supported by the Government, was carried, while the other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn The House then adjourned. 


4th. OCTOBERThe Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 36 the first reading 

of the Bill as amended yesterday. . ... , .. , „__ 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L. R. Qokhale asked why neither of the wordB, Commu¬ 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils ? , 

Shaik Abdul Majid stated that he would “oppose the Bill mid all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may be proposed”. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, he assured the Government that Mr. Gandhi, who had ocen 
admi tted to be the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not ao 
anything behind the purdah. He did not believe that communism or terrorism 
existedin the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure. He assured 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and he would not be a party to saddling tne 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind. . ., 

Mr. ■/. Gore announced that he had a mandate from Non-Brahmins to oppose tne 
Bill and that he appealed to Non-Brahmin members of the House to oppose the Bui 
and uphold the principles for which their party stood. . 

Sir Mohamea Suleman Caseim Mitha Ditterly opposed the measure. He was one 
of those who voted for the measure in 1932 but he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now ? Why shonld the present House pass a measure of this kind 
for a future government who most probably might not require them at all ? 

Dr. Dixit also opposing the Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned the Government that poverty and repression would lead to 
Communism. 


Mr. R. G. Soman narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Aot had been misapplied in their cases. He said 
that on merest suspicion he was arrested and confined in a jail for two months, 
released and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was the case with 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who had, therefore, avoided taking an five 
part in public life for more than a year at the time of his arrest He warned the 
Government that the greater the repression the greater would bo the reaction. 

Dr. Vaishampayan read out to the House a telegram, which, he said, he had 
just received from friends in Sholapur. It stated that a meeting arranged to protest 
against the present measure bad bees*prohibited by the authorities. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif (Sholapur and Poona Cities) stated that after consult¬ 
ing his constituency he had decided to support the measure. Sholapur had suffered 
much from activities of agitators, and he alleged that Dr. Vaishampayan's friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Rao Bahadur Navle also supported the measure as extremely necessary for the 
progress of the country on constitutional lines. He asked what was the harm in 
arming the Government with this power to meet emergency when it arose. If Com¬ 
munism and teiTorisra did not exist, it was well and good, but if it did, should they 
not provide against it ? It was reported that Mr. Gandhi might come back to politics, 
aud it was known that civil disobedience was part and parcel of his oreed. 

8 ir John Abereombie (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) said that the suggestion made 
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The fact that there had beau only 45 cases of the application of this Act should con¬ 
vince the Haase that the provisions had been applied with the greatest oare. 

Dr. VSouza stated that the law was not statio and should onange with the temper 
of the people, and he assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Sir Robert Beil. Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Bakhale who had 
contended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that he (the Home Member) 
could quote chapter and verse to prove that civil disobedience had not been withdrawn. 
The speeches made by Congress members in the Assembly daring the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaders 
revealed there, and also utterances of Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while passing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
oivil disobedience movement If the civil disobedience movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Act was responsible for it Referring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that the provisions relating to the non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriculturists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
the Act, Sir Robert said that the Government had deoidod to accept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading. 

“But 1 am basing my oase for this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
and I leave it to stand or fall by that,” proceeded the Home Member. The Bill oovered 
all offences which Communists contemplated, and if Communism had not been defined 
or if the Bill had not been directed specifically against Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to define Communism in suoh a way as to leave no loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not stifle the expression of any political thought, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut case would show that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into practice. He referred 
to the 1928 strike in Bombay and quoted from representations made by commercial 
associations including the Indian Merchants’ Chamber asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike. The Government took action 
under the ordinary law and the result was the Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped in, enough havoc had been done which conclusively showed that 
the ordinary law was not Quite adequate to deal effectively with such agitations. The 
Home Member also referred to the situation in Bombay with regard to Com¬ 
munist activities in 1933, and read extrots from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to the latter to use force against police and strike breakers. 

All the amendments were withdrawn and the motion for first reading was pat to 
the vote and carried by 53 votes to 36. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Imi’hiso.vatzon' at Elections (Bill) 

8th. OCTOBER :—An offioial bill for making the offence of false personation in 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodies, cognizable so that a person suspected 
of or charged with false personation can be arrested without warrant and if neoessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by the Council to-day. 

Sir Robert Bell , Home Member, moving the Bill, stated that -there had been alarm¬ 
ing growth of the evil of impresonation in elections which had been prominently 
brought to the Government’s notice by discussion of the subjeot in the Council 
during the last Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose in connection with 
the election to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,300 voters found 
during the lost Bombav Municipal elections that someone else had voted in their 
names. The Home Member added that there should have been many undetected cases. 
The Government would take adequate steps to give full publicity to this Aot which, 
he hoped, would considerably check impersonation. There was general support to the 
Bill and suggestions were made that perfect electoral rolls should be prepared. 

City Municipal Amend. Bill 

In the absence of Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, General Secretary, moved the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1858, relating to the mode of filling np vacancies oaused 
by the retirement or setting aside of elections of members of the Corporation. 
The Aot provides that if no Councillor is elected as a general election or if the 
eleotion is set aside, the returning Councillors shall be deemed to be re-elected and if 
they are not willing to serve, the Corporation shall fill up vacancies by co-option. 
This provision is sought to be set right by making it incumbent on the Corporation 
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to hold fresh elections in the event of an election being set aside or in other contingen¬ 
cies. The mover referred to the recent setting aside by the Chief Jndge of the Small 
causes Court of the elections to the Bombay Corporation. The provisions were framed 
at a time when perhaps it was apprehended that a sufficient number of candidates 
would not be forthcoming, as also perhaps to avoid trouble and expense of holding 
fresh elections. Bat with the keen interest now being taken in Local Self-Government, 
it was desirable that electors should be given an opportunity of returning other re¬ 
presentatives of their own ohoice, if an eleotion was set aside or other contigencies 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a brief discussion. 

Hindu "Widows Adoption Bill 

9th. OCTOBERPublic galleries in the Council were crowded with women to-day 
when the House assembled for non-official business, of which the first item was Mr. 
B. R. Desai's Bill to amend the Law Adoption for ‘Hindu "Widows. After interpella¬ 
tions, Mr. Desai moved that his BUI be referred to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted in two months. 

The Borne Member, speaking on the motion, said after considering certain matters, 
the Government had provisionally decided to oppose the measure, though he would not 
commit himself at this stage as to {the Government’s final attitude on it Without 
going into the merits of the measure, the Home Member pointed out that the 
enactment of such legislation by a Provincial Counoil would oause conflict between 
the personal law of Hindus under Mitokshara, which migrated with him wherever he 
went, and the territorial law. He asked what wonld be the position if individual 
coparoeuers happened to be in Bombay and the Central Provinoes. 

After farther discussion, the motion for referring the Bill to a Seleot Committee 
was rejected by 55 votes to 17 and the President declared amidst cheers ; that the BiU 
had been killed. The Bill sought to restore the position that was obtaining before the 
recent Privy Council ruling, namely, that a Hinuu widow in a joint family cannot 
adopt a son without the consent of her coparoeuers. The Privy Counoil in 1932 ruled 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a son without the consent of her coparceners. 


Bra, to Conthol Pabsi Trusts 

lOtb. OCTOBERIn the Council to-day, the non-official Bill for the registration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for publio purposes of oharitable or religious 
nature for the benefit of Parsis and for filing inspection and publication of audited 
accounts thereof was circulated for eliciting public opinion, after the first reading was 
passed. The object of the Bill was to establish some Kind of control over Parsi Trusts, so 
as to organise them and prevent overlapping. The Bill applied only to Trusts with pro¬ 
perty valued at over Bs. 5.000. 

Dr. M. D. Oilder , the sponsor of the Bill, made it clear that he had no apeoifio 
complaint to make of the mismanagement of Parsi Trusts, but there were numerous 
Trusts, whose aims and objects were unknown to the public at large and it was high 
time that some kind of control was established over these trusts. While the Govern¬ 
ment did not oppose the Bill at this stage they reserved the right to decide their atti¬ 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage. 

A non-official resolution, also moved by Dr. Oilder, recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a Committee of officials and non-offioials to investigate and report on 
the procedure of notification of infectious (epidemio) diseases and the measures taken 
to prevent their spread (including the financial aspect of the problem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 22. The mover oomplained that the present 
machinery for giving notice of epidemics was extraordinarily slow and also that the 
Government were making a profit out of sale of serums to combat opidemio diseases. 
He particularly referred to the recent plague epidemio in Borsad Taluka in Gujerat 
and alleged that the Government measures to check the epidemic were belated and 
inadequate. 

Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, General Secretary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notice of epidemics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these araw- 
, ao ,.?? ou ld possibly be remedied. He pointed out the serum made by the Haffkine 
institute was sold to other Provinces as well, as such manufacture had to be on ft 
commercial scale. 


Bombay Special Powers Aoi Extend. Bill (contd.) 

: ~Jw° non-official attempts to postpone discussion on the seoond 
reading of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Extending Bill were defeated in 
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the Counoil to-day. Immediately after Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, moved the 
second reading of the Bill. Mr. L. R. Gokhale moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officials and four non-offlcials to report before 
Ootober 16. r 

The Rome Member, opposing the motion, stated that this was the kind of Bill, 
which, whether referred to a Seleot Committee or not, would have to be thrashed out 
in detail by the House itself, as suoh consideration by the Seleot Committee would only 
result m waste of time. Further, the Bill had been considered in full by the same 
House in 1932. As 6uoh, there was no need for a Seleot Committee. 

The motion was declared lost. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion for 
two months. This was also defeated, the Government opposing. 

Mr. <?. S. Gangoti opposed the second reading. He pointed ont that the Council 
enacted the 1932 Act only for one year and left it to His Excellency the Governor to 
extend the Act for further two years if necessary. Mr. Gangnli contended that the House 
in trying to re-enact the measure was taking back the power they had given to the 
Governor. 

After a brief disoussion, the House decided by 49 votes to 28, that the Bill be 
read a second time. The Bill was, therefore, considered clause by clause. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale moved an amendment which sought to restrict the operations of 
the Bill only to areas affected by Nazism or Fasoism or Co mm unism or terrorism. 

Various amendments were moved to this amendment, adding the names of other 
mass movements, including Civil Disobedience and in some cases deleting some. 

The Home Member, expressing his inability to accept any of the amendments, pointed 
out that it was difficult to choose between these different movements. He asked members 
to examine the working of the Act in the past both during the Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension. Barring a few solitary cases there had been no 
complaint of misapplication of the Act. Only those who had aotively participated in 
subversive movements had been touched by the Aot He asked oaoh member to ask 
himself if this act had done any harm in his district 

All the amendments were defeated by large majorities. 

12th. OCTOBERIn the Counoil to-day the Rome Member announced that in 
view of the general trend of opinion expressed in the House yesterday that the Special 
Powers Bill should be made applicable only to areas affected by Communism or 
terrorism or Civil Disobedienoe, the Government would be prepared to consider the 
question of inoluding these three movements in the Preamble of the Bill in order to 
make their intention dear. But the Government were still opposed to the inclusion of 
these movements in the operative part of the Bill. 

The Rome Member reiterated that the dictionary meaning of “Communism’’ no 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for and without a proper definition 
of this word in the Bill, it would not be possible to include the word. He also made 
it clear that the inclusion of these three movements in the Preamble did not mean 
that anything outside these would be outside the scope of the Bill. _ / 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee suggested that the Home Member's gesture did not carry 
them far. __ j 

The Rome Member, while admitting that there was much truth *in what Kr. 
Tairsee had said, pointed out that-the inclusion of these movements in the Preamble would 
be helpful to this extent that references might be made to the Preamble in interpreting 
any section of the Act 

Mr. R, R. Bakhale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restrict 
the application of the Bill to Nazism, Fasoism, Communism and terrorism. 

The Rome Member, speaking on the amendment, pointed out that the Government 
oould not oonsider the question of excluding Civil Disobedience from the scope of the 
Bill. While admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, he stated 
that no one oould guarantee that the situation would be the same in future also. He 
further stated that there was no danger in India for Fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel moved an amendment to Mr. Bakhalo’s amendment which sought 
to confine the application of tha Bill only to amendments involving violence to property. 

After considerable discussion, the amendment to the amendment, and the original 
amendment, were lost 

14tb. OCTOBERMr. Bhailal PateVe amendment seeking deletion of the sub- 
clause relating to the control of movements of suspected persons was lost by 45 votes 
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to 22. The House also rejected a non-official amendment which, in effect deprived the 
authorities of the power to ask a suspeoted person to report himself to tne police. 

The other important non-official amendment which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Chaiwbhai Patel who sought to reduce the m a x i m u m sentence of two years to 
six months. The amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeated by 50 
votes to 16. 

15th. OCTOBERIn the Council to-day, an official amendment was moved for 
adding the following explanation to section 18 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act of 1932. 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by lawful means redress of any grievances 
relating to notified liability shall not be an offence under this section merely because 
they result or may lead to deferring payment of such notified liability.” 

This was in accordance with the promise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of the debate that agitation for redress of legitimate grievances in regard to the 
payment of land revenue would not be penalised under the Act. 

Dtwan Bahadur Dongar Singh Patti moved an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that even if such agitation led to the non-payment of taxes it 
should not be penalised. _ 

The official amendment, as amended, was carried by a large majority of 44 votes against 
lOt The Home if ember made it clear daring the debate on this amendment that ha dm 
not believe that this explanation was necessary as the Act, as it stood, could not be 
applied to the agitation contemplated in the amendment But the Government, in 
deference to the wishes of a section of the House, had promised to bring forward an 
amendment of this character and hence the amendment . . , 

Mr. Chathurbhai Patel moved an amendment to reduce the mnnmnm hne oi 
Rs. 5,000 for disobedience of an order under the Act to Bs. 500. , 

The Home Member expressed willingness to accept a maximum of Bs, ana 

moved an amendment to thin affect, which was carried. The House then adjourned. 

16th. DECEMBERDuring disoussion to-day in the Counoil of the Bill, there 
was considerable support from Muslim members to the following amendment oi mr. 
y. 8. Uasstm Mitha of Bombay : 



tained 
does a . 

or that of any member of his community.” , __ firmS 

The mover 6tresBed the point that there was a large number of European u 
iu Bombay, who have gone to the Congress and had made terms with them 
they should not be boycotted and the Government had not prosecuted these tsnrop 
ana he claimed the same liberty for his minority community. , nffioient 

The Government opposed tne amendment os the ordinary law provided sum 
safeguard for minorities. . , 

The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. The House then adjourned. 

\ 17th. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay 

Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. , cm in 

■ Ran Bahadur R. R. Kale opposed disoussion on the third reading ot tne wor6 
a lengjhy speech, in which he said that the Government by passing nolitical 
arming (he executive with extensive powers, whioh would affect and lower wo i' ^ a 
tone and public spirit to such a level that responsible Government raa( jiBg 
mockery. Twenty-three members of the Opposition then walked out and tne tnir 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

\ Tax oit Moron Vehicles Bill . ^ 

Khan Bahadur Cooper , Bevonno Member, then proposed the , r ®^r n n ^overn- 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehioles to enable t 
ment to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on anon yem • ^ 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund from all extra revenue iron* 
to be used exclusively for road development and maintenance. 

, 19th. OCTOBER The Government accepted to-day the amendments Wj to 
Motor Vehicles Tax BiU moved by Mr. Achrekar (Satara), which was m«£ ]eS to 
allow local bodies under the Local Boards Act to impose tolls on bridged 
reimburse themselves for the cost of future construction of oauseways a 
built to facilitate communications. 
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An amendment was moved by Mr. Bhailal S. Patel (Ahmedabad) who sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to one year. 

2lit. OCTOBER The President, Sir Ali Mahomed Lelhavi, opened the dis¬ 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
L. R. Ookhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bullooks and bullook oarts, had extended the scope of the Bill whioh, os drafted, was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehioles. The Ohair reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill can be extended at the first reading. 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours. Mr. J. 0. More (Pondharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the_ Finance Secretary by whioh the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on bridges. Though 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leanings, made 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the finance 
Member’s amendment 

Mr. L. R. Ookhale asked the Government to accept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. Vakil wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House would be able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finanoe Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 

22nd. OCTOBERThe Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Tairsee (Indian Merohants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him, to, as he said, reconcile the di¬ 
fferent interests. Some injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to aooept his amendment 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of the amendment Mr. Surye then proposed an amendment asking that 
the Bill be circulated for a month to elicit public opinion. Mr. Tairsee, speaking on 
this amendment said the Opposition had only two courses open to them—one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali ho.idays were readied (when the session oloses), or 
walk out Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagar) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of agriculturists. 
The closure was applied and the House then rejected the motion, 

Consideration 01 the Bill, clause by clause, with their amendments, was then 
taken up. 

23rd. OCTOBER The Bill entered on its most important stage to-day when the 
Counoil began the discussion of amendments to the schedule of rates to be charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles. The House first accepted the amendment of the PTnance 
Secretary, ohanging the heading of the schedule from “annual rate of tax” to “maxi -j,, 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed the amendment moved bi *. 
Mr. R, R. Bakhale to reduoe all figures in the schedule under the heading “maxunu .* ./* 
annual rate of tax” by 20 per cent He asked for time to consider the figures of 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, the Finance Secretary poiE^V 
out that the House had had the figures before them since the Bill was published $ 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the Government accept v . 
different Tates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed tin m 
would be a loss of Bs. 5,70,900 if the Government accepted the proposed ijL Ion : 
cut of 20 per cent Mr. L. R. Ookhale in the course of his remarks supprl^ sloyal 
amendment, suggested that if the Government were prepared to acoept eve' V f P le -. 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent the Honse wonld be willing to ref^fu. 80 ^ 100 
question of moving other amendments for a redaction of the schedule. 011 

The Finance Member , replying on the debate, said that by acceptin’vL oodtence 
ment of tiie Finance Secretary the House had agreed that the rates chw'v™.; 
maiimniii rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as l^ ^ .ussion of 
who had the good of the people as their foremost concern could ro , omrr 
abolish the tax if circumstances permitted. jitter ; 

Mr. P. N. Vakil (Ahmedabad) proposed a redaction of 12 an- the / 
while Rao Bahadur 8.N. Angadi (Belganm) suggested that a 6 and, „-st, ' 
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redaction be made, bat as he sought to make tins applicable to bases only he was 
ruled oat of order. 

Mr. Tairaee said the Government would kill an industry in which a large number 
of people were interested. 

Both amendments when put to the House were rejected by large majorities. 


24th. OCTOBER :—Shaik Abdul Aziz (West Khandesh District) endeavoured to 
convince the Finance Member to-day of the advantages of a graduated tax coupled with a 
route mileage system. He contended that only such buses as were using routes up to 
and over 80 miles were able to make a profit. Others making shorter trips were 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existence, fie commended his amendments, three in 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government Otherwise, he said, bus-owners 
of his district would not be able to carry on and would have to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Tairsee x supporting the mover, cited the case of the buses which plied over a 
Toute of two miles between two stations in Gujerat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned the oase of those bases running between Nasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of seven mile3, after meeting about eight trains a day. He 
inquired how these people were going to make a profit while paying a tax ? 

The Government opposed Shotfc Abdul Aziz's amendments, but the Finance Member 
said that Government wonld keep an open mind as to the system. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco (Bombay) endeavoured to get exemption from the tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of the city of Bombay by raising the weight of cars 
from 15 cwt. to 22# owt unladen. 

Mr. L. B. Ookhale urged Government to acoept the amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Government contractors who often in Hie Jinteresls 
of the Government, had to make frequent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed the amendment which was lost by 40 votes 
to 20. 


moving an amendment in nis name, no introduced another subject, as King mat 
tax be graduated bv the make of the oar. He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke. He was, he said, aware 
that the Oonosition wata diRpmstiMl hv tto v-Ktm nnf mincoirWV it, a motion for a 


Rao Saheb Kulkami brought the censure of the Chair on his head when, in 
ring an amendment in his name, ha introdaoed another subject, asking that the 

Yuk ITM Hndf molro ibn nnw LT -.. -- —— » * it, a nAVlAllO Til DkftS 


’1 , 

the motion for a 


seriously. If members did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tacbcs. 

One result of this wa3 that some amendments were moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Though considerable progress had been made with the amendments to 
me schedule, it was becoming increasingly apparent that further consideration of the 
bill would have to be deferred to the adjourned session in Bombay. 

Mir. .7. Humphrey proposed a reduction from Rs. 300 to Rs. 150 as charge in the 
case of dealers m or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general licence in respect 
'snon> S0Ven ? r ,6SS namb8r of mot °r vehicles and the same reduction for addition^ 
opeciflTen or less number of motor vehioles. The Government appeared to favour the 
a W 0n ? me 3 t 88 “! F ' nance Secretary asked the mover to substitute for seven motor 
f0Ur re8 P 9ctiv , e 'y' ? ao Bahadur R. R. Kale however appealed to 
tonenn? “ at this was an amendment of principle and the President accordingly 
mockarv^*^ 0 * ? u egostion_ of the Finanoe Secretary out of order. Mi-. Humphrey s 
mutuary, jment in its oneinal form was roiapfnrl J 


meow ? u Sgestion_ of the Finanoe Secretary out of order. Mi-. Humphrey s 
motsery. Vnent m its original form was rejected, 
as passed^ojjoft, (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for class 
. four Motor Vehicles plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits fro 
Khan Baiit . to on0 *half. The amendment was lost. 

Bill to provide'. . 

ment to abolish’TTpBER Membere of the Council joined hands to-day in. an effort 
The mover prtjhon of 50 per cent of the additional oharge on motor vehicals using 
«> be used exolusfien disoussiou of the Bill was resumed 

„ >9th. OCTOBEV;^^' Bnanoe Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following toe 
Motor Vehicles Ta? P rovm oes > and countries in discouraging -the use of solid tyjos. 
allow local bodies i? e vinces. the oharge was higher. The general basis of m 
reimburse themselves™ F atro1 tax. 

bmlt to facilitate commtdhmed, supporting the amendment of Dr. Dixit |to reduce the 
iaid that the •Government »were not encouraging the industry. 
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said, that such taxation was “butchery,” but he oould not insult an honest profession 
by calling the Finance Member a “butoher.” 

Mr. S. D. Saklatwala , Bombay Mfilownars Association, also supported the amend¬ 
ment which, on being pat to the vote, was rejected. Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, while 
further discussion of the amendments was proceeding, rose and apologized for his re¬ 
mark about the Finance Member. He said, he considered that it was due to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. He accordingly apologized for 
having made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment. 

The House disposed of six out of 22 clauses of the Bill and adjourned till 29th. 
November from Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay—12th. to 29th, November 1935 

The adjourned session of the Council commenced at Bombay on the 12tb. Novem¬ 
ber 1935 and took up the second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill. Several more 
clauses of the bill were passed on the next day, the 13th. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 whioh was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers the looal Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vehioles from payment of tax. 

Mr. Lely, who was the leader of the European group, moved that “every such noti¬ 
fication shall be laid on the table at the next session of the Council and shall be liable 
to be modified or resoiuded by a resolution of the Council and suoh modification or 
rescission shall, after publication in the Gazette, be deemed to have come into force." 
The Opposition supported Mr. Lely's amendment which was carried by 30 votes to 26. 

During the course of the debate the Finance Member declared that the Government 
did not intend to give exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to looal bodies, ‘Boling Princes and foreign Consols. The question of exemption how¬ 
ever had not been fully considered. 

14th. NOVEMBER The Counoil, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill. The Bill provides for a levy of taxation suffioient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehioles. There ts provision by whioh taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to be used within the municipal limits, will be charged 
at two-third3 of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and looal bodies' revenues plus 10 per cent addition to the 
latter balance would be spent solely on roads. 

Public Accounts Committee Rkpobt 

16th. NOVEMBER The report of the Public Accounts Committee on the appro¬ 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L. R. Gokhale (Poona City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in some of the Government Departments, particularly in the Police Depart¬ 
ment, was not satisfactory. He pointed oat various irregularities referred to by the 
Accountant-General, Bombay, in his report _ . 

The leader of the House, Sir Robert Bell protested against the way in which appw/ • 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these Bcco^y 
nad been fully dealt with by the Public Accounts Committee appointed by the H<V/ V 
He did not think that the report disolosed any very serious state of maladministyT 
and informed the House that every Government Department went throng 
appropriation report very carefully ana took note of the remarks made by the 4* 
ant General. Mr. B. S. Kamat (nominated non-official) was of the opinion th.'al jr ; n 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate % _j S , on 
faotory and that there had been an improvement as compared with the pro.o’ s i 0V ai 
so far as the eontrol exercised over expenditure was concerned. thjile. * 


Bombay Local Bo adds Amend; Bill 


®>7^ f service 


ovi live 

^ oa 

2lit. NOVEMBER :-^The Council to-day passed the third reading ^tnn c oedience 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925. The objeot of the legislatK.y™, 
the Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Offic*; ^ mssion of 
Local Boards, with Government’s approval, when such officer was fo •omr- 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal lifter •' 
the public. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such offic a y ie ( 
liability to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease. J-st. • 

23 
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Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

23rd. NOVEMBERThe first reading of the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Presang Factories Aot of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report within two months. The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced daring the budget session. 

The Bill sought to stop oertain malpractices prevalent in Ginning and Pressing Fac¬ 
tories, snoh as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties ana false packing. In 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi¬ 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Cotton Control Bill 


25th. NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot¬ 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure prohibits the cultivation of goghari cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that goghari cotton is distinctly inferior in type, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton ana 
passed off as ‘Navasari cotton.’ If goghari cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of the Agrionltural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s labonr for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of goghari cotton 
spread, it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one created in 1919 when 
one lakh bales of Broaoh cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality. 

Prevention or Gambling Bill 


27tb. NOVEMBER :—The Counoil to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend toe Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
■•Police Act. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, whioh should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to cheek the appalling spread of satta gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

The statement of objects and reasons of toe Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on toe Police by the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Apt are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil. The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing news or information which tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. Tairtee’s amendment seeking to restrict the life of toe measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-official members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers. 

Official Resolutions 


' 28th. NOVEMBER The 

V touncil adopted 
•Spetfeit one. It w... 
ftoibedience days 

L mnm_ a: _-If 


a 7?.? “. oaso 7® prisoners. The Council rejected the non-of 

armtog* Btl0n to aboish 010 post nf Economi ° Botanist to the Government of Bombay, 
tone an. Non-Official Resolutions 

mockery.'* NOVEMBERThe Council rejected, after a lively debate, Mr. P.D. Kulakami't 
was passed* that an address be presented to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, praying 
», present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections. The 
~,, D inred that toe present members were not real representatives of the people 

w -,1 * ■ ,P ubll ° 118x1 lost aU confidence in the members, henoe the neod for 

Bill to provide,s. Mr. L. R. Tairsee said that the inauguration of the new Consti- 
ment to abolish;* a convincing rSason for extension of the present Counoil. The speaker 
. m J ver PtjV the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide the momentous 
to be used exclu^lo-Abyssiman war and held fresh elections. He felt toe sooner the 
19tb. OCTOBtl vea the better. Mr. R.R. Bakhle agreed that the House should soon be 
Motor Vehicles Tail 6 w ®re many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in tbe 
allow local bodies \°nght that toe mover would be well advised to withdraw the 
reimburse them6elvoi\ v r or ! the mover pressed it, he would support toe motion, 
built to facilitate co m nu mber s reply, the motion was lost without division* The House 
4 »>. 



The Mad ras Legislative Council 

August Session—Madras—5th. August to 10th- August 1935 


The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 5th. Auguit 1935. During the debate on the supplementary grants the 
Finance Member winding up the debate said that the proposed Eoonomio Coun¬ 
cil was a useful body for coordinating the efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will be placed before the council for its approval. He added 
that the next Ministry under the new constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more necessary that the soheme should be pushed through with¬ 
out delay by tried and experienced hands. Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, he saiu only when the scheme was presented in a conorete form 
they conld consider the financial aspect of the question. The out motion was rejected, 
27 voting for aud 63 against. The token grant was carried earlier in the day. 

The council next passed by a large majority the supplementary grant for Rs.. 62,400 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the Government House, Mrs. Lak sh mipathi’a 
out motion having been defeated. 


City Municipal Amend. Bill 

6th. AUGUST:—Five Government Bills mostly of a non-controversial nature 
were passed into law to-day. 

A Bill to further amend the City Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into foroe of the new Madras City Municipal Amending Act which 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Lakshmipathi, 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exercising franchise and it was 
not neoessary for the Counoil to rush through important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 


Agriculturists Loans Amend. Bill 

The Madras Government’s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained during a debate when the Revenue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. 

Owing to a fall in prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, said the Revenue 
Member, (Mr. C. A. Souter) had been placed in a very difficult position daring the 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them the greatest possi¬ 
ble relief. Rs. 16 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the. purpose. How that / 
sum would be spent depended on the results of the investigations of the Speoa / 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. ... . J/ 

TJ Al. ~ T>:11__ i OnnnKntVinn 4- lh( 
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Since the Government’s finances were limited they intended to spread over'there¬ 
to as large a number of agriculturists as possible, giving preference to the 
ryots. Ryots who wanted big loans could take advantage of a non-official mev> '• * 
be brought forward in the near future. “ar in 

The non-official members of the House generallly welcomed the measu jsion, 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for -O' sloyal 
at least 2o to 30 years. ,. , . „ '.{pie-, 

Mr. T. A. Ramalinqa Chettiar recalled the Banking Inquiry Comm™ service 
ment that ryots’ debts in the presidency amounted to Rs. 120 crores iJ-Vlicut, on 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at leastnu<-cedience 
He, therefore, suggested that the Government raise a big loan for w 1 
Kumararaja M. A. Muthia Chettiar described the Bill as a “useful lj , ‘ ln c u /ass ; on ot 
both debtors and creditors would welcome. Y 

Replying to the debate, the Revenue Member assured the Hons .v" ' 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have it worked a* 
of their financial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of “/ 
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extended beyond the 20 years prescribed for takkavi loans and the rate of interest 
would be reduced. The Bill was passed. 

City Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

7th. AUGUST The Chief Minister presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras -City Municipal Aot (1919) the consideration of whioh, 
clause by clause, ocoupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con¬ 
tained in the Bill comprehensive changes about 30 clauses were disposed of. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi moved a series of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
cyole tax in the city on the ground that it mainly affected students ana middle olasses 
was lost, 22 voting for and 52 against it. Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new olause requiring councillors to take the oath of allegianoe to the Crown 
was also negatived, only tour voting in favour and 65 against it 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

Earlier in the day the Council passed into law the bill to farther amend the 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the seleot committee with cer¬ 
tain minor alterations. 


Re-settlement and Land Revenue 

8th. AUGUST The Government policy regarding resettlement and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism bv non-officials in the Council to-day. 

_ At question time Mr. O. R. Reddi drew the attention of the Government to the 
widespread demand for revision of the polioy in the matter. Later a discussion on the 
subject started. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi voiced the Congress viewpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all the Government was pursing settlements they*' 
should not pass an order thereon nntil it had been submitted to the legislature and 
its decision taken. 

The Revenue Member opposing the amendment said that the Government never 
wanted to bind themselves to any new polioy at present on the eve of the new 
constitution and felt that they should not tie the hands of any future Government 
noting in the matter as they liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against. 

The original motion that action on the settlement report of the Guntur distnot 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committee of offioials ana non-offioials was passed. 

Village Courts Act Amend. Bill 

Tbe Council earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to Bee ore representation in the 
. panchayat courts. 

*' City Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

AUGUST :—In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
®P e ^y of departmental heads of the City Corporation should be Bs. 500 and the 
' .tomam Rs. 1,200. At present a few posts in the Corporation carry a maximnin of 
a ieng|500 a month. The suMect was introduced by Dr. <7. Natesa Mudaliyar when 
was disonssin g Clause 44 of the Bill to amend the Madas City Municipal 
„ , "®r. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational officer’s salary 
mockery between Rs. 400 and Rs.800. 

was passw. V. Rriehnayya Choudhari went further and said that officers’ salaries 
Exceed Rs. 500. 

Khan Bansu Dev (Labour), supported the proposal that Rs. 800 should he the 
Bill to providl oriticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
ment to abolisnopelessly unsatisfactory.” 

The mover rffwaaow, Commissioner of the Corporation, contradioted Mr. Basn Dev’s 
to be used exclui, which, he said, had obviously been made without referenoe to facts 

19lh OCTOBk 

Motor Vehicles Sayed said that if salaries were fixed as low as Rs. 200 to 

allow local bodies w ave f reat difficulty in finding suitable men for responsible posts, 
reimburse themselv<5 C0 ,°* Annamalai University m that respeot and added that tee 
built to facilitate conm 8 ^ 0 “stitutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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had been offered. Recently, he said, the Government had advertised for a 
iris’school. _ 


— fl 1TTS. *85 ] 

salaries 

■woman superintendent of a girls’ school but the salary offered had been so low that no 
one in the whole Presidency would accept it 

The Chief Minister, the Raja of Bobbin, said that considering the amount spent on 
edimation by the Corporation it should be open to them to appoint oompetent men and 
to ns their salaries according to their qualifications. 

. Eventually Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar withdrew his amendment, while the House 
rejected that submitted by Mr. Krishnayya ,C houdhari. 

The Corporation revenue officer's salary men came for criticism. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, moved an amendment that the officer’s salary be raised 
to Rs. 1,600 whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Rs. 1,200. 

P• ^ Khishnayya Ckoudhari, opposing, expressed surprise that Congress 
members who had hitherto been so olamorous to lower salaries for officials were now 
keeping silent. He suggested that the revenue officer’s maximum salary should be 
■tts. 800 and urged that all higher officers should be paid a uniform scale of pay. 

Mr. T. S. Ramaswami Ayyar , supporting the suggestion for a uniform scale for 
higher officials, said that efficiency would suffer if salaries were unattractive. As an 
instance he mentioned that the committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintendent of ohild welfare centres on a low salary. Not a single applies* 
tion was received owing to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was forced to 
appoint an unqualified person. He suggested that for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should be Rs. 600 a month, rising to Rs. 1,200. 

Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
enough to supervise the collection of the Corporation's annual revenue of Rs. 18 lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Rs. 200 a month. 

Mr. C. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar was sure that effioient young men could be 
found on a starting salary of Rs. 250. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to the amount of salary than to efficiency. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that he sympathised with Mr. Parthasarathy Ayyangar’s 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advocate 
had ever reduoed his fee. Effioienoy should be rewarded with adequate pay. 

"While declaring that under Swaraj he would agitate that the highest salary for a 
Corporation official should be Rs. 500 and that a Minister Bhoula receive no more 
than Rs. 1,000, Dr. Nates a Mudaliyar said that at present even a Bawarajist wonid 
not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Rs. 250. 

The Chief Minister said he realized, taking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down salaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there he any dissatisfaction in 
the servioes. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government 

Mr. Abdvl Hamid Khan withdrew his amendment moved by Mr. Ramasami Ayyar, 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Rs. 500 a month and 
the maximum Rs. 1,200, was adopted. 

H. E. The Governor's Address 

10th. AUGUST :—Addressing the Counoil to-day, H. E. the Governor announce* 
the extension of the life of the Council by one year from November next Hie.. Tr' 
celloney said that apart from the many and forcible arguments that could be advar>0 
as to the unnecessary expense and trouble that the holding of fresh elections ij. < > 
body that could only remain in existence for a short period would entail, there 
now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a generai a j ; n 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. ^ion 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and was no' s ] 0va j 
This measure provided a muoh wider franchise than what now existed and. it, tby 0 ‘ 
followed that the present electorate had already in effect been superseded byA f ser ^; C0 
one laid down in the Act; but owing to the administrative impossibility of iK^licut, on 
produoing a new register and the time that must inevitably be taken in ‘^oedience 
new constituencies and working the other great changes connected with tfw 
this new electorate would not be able to function for sometime. It wdogu’ . 
be most inappropriate to have a new council ohosen by the electorate t 1 msslon 01 
if not in actual law ceased to exist and there was therefore no option -omp 
the life of the present Counoil until such time as the first elections nn*'^ r / 
constitution would be held. “ j e . 

„-st, ; 
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• Treatment or Prisoners 

Mrs. Lakshmipati then moved an adjournment motion oritioising the treatment 
of the prisoners oonvicted in the Madras and Cocanada conspiracy cases with 
particular reference to Narasimhaohari who, she said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness. She said that their confinement in 
solitary cells, unsatisfactory nature of diet and general segregation had seriously 
affected their health and requested the Government not to be yinaiotive but be more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Law Member replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those suffering from ill-health and was giving them 
the best medical aid at their command. Referring to Narasimhaohari, the Law 
Member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
He was suffering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report he was 
showing good improvement. Speaking about the general treatment accorded to the 
prisoners convicted in conspiracy oases he said that they had been oonvioted of 
terrorist offenoes and were treated as such. He denied that they were confinod in 
solitary cells and said that all considerations permitted by the rules were shown to 
them. _ 

Mrs. Lakshmipati withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 29. 


Winter Session—Madras—29th. October to 11th November 1935. 

The winter session of the Connoil commenced at Madras on the 29th. October 1935 
Replying to Mr. Lakshmipathi regarding the death of a prisonor in jail duo to 
alleged flogging while the was suffering from dysentry, the Late Member denied the 
charge ana said that the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the time when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
officor was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
Two days after the prisoner developed baoillary dysentry and diea the same night 
The Home Member, replying to a question regarding measures, if any, taken for the 
relief of unemployment said that in view of the present economio depression and 
consequent unemployment among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Rb. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro¬ 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. The programme had been pri¬ 
marily directed to strengthening the bunds and, where necessary, other parts of too 
irrigation works and it was in the course of execution. 


Adjournment Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Canara ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdars (landholders) in south Canara for non¬ 
payment of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 
district 
Sir K. 


> a A Sir K. V Reddy, leader of the House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion on the ground that the action taken by the Government was in striot accordance 


and 

a 


"''with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act Further it was a judicial matte 
arrnm V the P ersons concerned felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy 
. t.urt of law. An the required number of members stood up in support of the mono , 
mocker& president fixed 4 °’ o!oo “ for the discussion. 

was passe)th, OCTOBER :—At the Connoil to-day the Minister for Publio Works, answer- 
.qnestion, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production 
. r hnn «>n the principal sngaroane and ootton tracts in the presidency spread over “ 
Bill to nr nv\& ^ r ? 0 8n4 , a . half years mainly finanoed by the Imperial Council of Agrio 
ment tif abolis^^ was being conducted under the auspices of the agricultural depart® 

to biMised^exof Govt’s Attitude Towards Swadeshi Exhibitions 

nrrnnte Lakshmipathi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
Motor VehiSL° Ti eshl , 0 *bibitions the Chief Minister said that the Government wooia 
allow local 0 bodies * 0nt8r I> na08 provided they were purely of non-politioal character 
reimburse fi uest,on whether the Government would support the forte 

^^ M SSET£SiWL. 8 J r,u, “ hi . Exhibition organized in Madras by the Congress 
comiiAjief Minister said the matter would be considered on merits. 
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Discussion on Tobacco Bill 

The discussion on the Tobacco BUI then resumed. Sir A. P. Patro characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjust and oruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation which would largely affeot-the labouring classes. 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakehmipathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobaooo growers. The BUI, she added, would oreate olass 
monopolists who would diotate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
meroy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan objected to the Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
CounoU whioh far outlived its normal term. If the Government felt its flnanoial 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduoe the expenditure. Dealing with defects in the BUI he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee it should definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bobbili , leader of the Justice party, supporting the Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists which 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget. Tne policy of the Justice Party, he 
said, was to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and to evolve a more equitable 
system of land revenue. He emphasized the need to oontinue the various relief 
measures already granted whioh he said would be possible only by exploring alterna¬ 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member, replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would be prepared to amend the Bill and fix tne license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select committee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Government's motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduoed by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 

Horse Bbthno Taxation Bill 

Slit OCTOBER In the Council to-day the Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, wliich received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delimitation Committee Repost 

lit NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report The speakers from the Opposition blooks condemned 
the system of single non-transferable vote for plnral constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Paot and supported the distributive system of voting which 
was iu vogue in the presidency for a long time. Some preferred the whole district 
being made a nnit for an electoral constituency to single member constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended in the re¬ 
port of the committee came in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni¬ 
versities characterized the proposed ohange as retrograde. It would result in the/ 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates in the presidency contrary to tbv 
recommendations of the Lothian oommittee and the Government of India Act x '<£ 

Further discussion was adjourned. . . 

ar in 

Madras Public Service Commission Bill ^?' on ] 

gioval 

On the motion of Mr. Baeheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select com,] e ‘ 
the Madras Public Service Commmission Bill, introduced by the Revenue l f £ er ^j C0 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Act remedying certain detj^f on 
perienced in its working and modifying the same to ensure that the PubltCpg^jenca 
Commission, functing as far as practible on the lines envisaged in the New 
meat of India Act, is in full working order in the presidency before the inaugm . , 

the new constitution. mission of 

The House then took up the second report of the delimitation comp 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after.-’ 
the pros and cons of the report^ had come to the conclusion that on the / 
member constituencies with a single non-transferable vote was the best. • 
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Referring to the allocation of seats in each constituency, he said that it had been 
fired on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists which were found defective. He regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests were represented on the committee the (Congress alone neglected the oppor¬ 
tunity offered them to pat forth their view on the matter. He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would be placed before the 
Hammond Committee. 


2nd. NOVEMBER The working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 61 newspapers and other preriodioals were called to furnish securities smoe 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Rs. 18,200. He added 
that all the deposits had been retarned except in fonr cases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs. 500 to be forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 of 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17,275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

Delimitation Committee Repost (costd.) 

Dr. Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee's 
report, said : tt I feel for the real development of the country. Multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies are the best” _ On the question of tide distributive single non-transferable 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. In this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more by administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added: “I feel the single non-transferable vote would cut 
right across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 
joint electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 


Crrr Municipal Amend. Bill (costd.) 

4th. NOVEMBER:—An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipathi and seconded by 
Mr. C. R. Reddy , both members of the Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi said there should be no conflict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify themselves with Indians 
and there should be uo feeling. Instead of the one reserved seat proposed in the 
amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even three. 

Mr. Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 


Sir William Wright , who is Chairman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

a . paid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
i IA Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably eventually 
b> |e’» become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commercial interests in the oity. 

9 V m l. After lunch further speeohes were made on the amendment by both sides. Mr. 
r, yffudev congratulated the European* Corporation councillors on the excellent way 
. tker yy had helped it in its deliberations. The Chief Minister said he saw no reason 
was passi the wishes of institutions which were given representation should be disregarded, 
amendment was defeated. 




Bill to adjournment motion by Mr. Peddy Raju, Member for 

ment to a bo the alleged interference of the Government in the District 

The mnvp ™^ 0118 ra ^ es * ; Godaveri. was talked out in the Council to-day, after a heated 
to be used ex.? 110 , “TO at the outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 
, Government. by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
, r ■ 9t “j Paired, fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at all to do this. 
•7? tor Vehicles the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. , 

?/ said the Government, in response to appeals made to them, 

S *Y 6 « 6 names of three candidates whose nominations, in their opinion, had 

built to facilitate perly declared invalid. The matter was now before a oourt and hence 
ie. As regards stopping the counting of votes in one circle, the Govern- 
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meat had reoeived information that there had been certain disturbances as a result of 
which an arrest had been made. The Government had, therefore, ordered the counting 
of the voting papers in the ballot box to be stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused any injury to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting of votes to be stopped, pending a report from the distriot officers. 
The Chief Minister then oited cases to snow that the Government interfered in looal 
board elections in the past and that the present was not the first case in which they 
had done so. 

Employment op 'Women 


6th. NOVEMBER—The employment of women in Government departments was 
the subject of several interpellations in the Coonoil to-day. 

Replying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of posts in the Education, Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts in the Public Health, Agricultural, .Police and Judicial depart¬ 
ments. 


Madras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The Council next passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to tho ryot after eviction by 6ix months from November 1. 

Central Land Mortoagb Bans Debentures 

8th. NOVEMBER :—-Allegations whioh the Second Minister (the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. 
Rajan) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for the 
speaker, were made in the Council to-day by Mr. C. Basn Dev when tho 
Government resolution to inorease the maximum, amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face valne of a ororo of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basn Dev said that land mortgage banks were started without sufficient 
publioity, thus failing to secure support Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 
propaganda. Government should abolish the banks. Government hod been providing 
large sums to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for the relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had inoreased. They should raise money through debentures to pay off 
the rvota’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

The Minister, replying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up the banks 
which had not been functioning for four or five years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men were forthcoming to work them. The fact that no primary 
bank had defaulted in payment of arrears due to the Central Bank, showed that they 
were functioning fairly well. The resolution was carried. 


Disloyal Activities 

Dnring interpellations, attention was called to the aotion T of the District Educa¬ 
tional Officer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister stated that the initiative was taken by the officer in 
consonanoe with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malabar example.' 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer had recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in the Government Secondary School, Calicut, on 
discovering that they had been convicted in connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction. 

The Council then adjourned till the I lib. November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend. Bill, the House was prorogued. 



The I). P. Legislative Council 

Nainital Sew ion—18 th. June to 3rd* July 1935 


The Nainital session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nainital on the 
18tb. Jane 1935 with Sir Sita Ram, President, in the chair. 

Official business waa taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to he made under the Encumbered Estate* Act, Regulation of 8alee Act ana 
th.e\A griculturist* Relief Act regarding which the President gave a ruling .that the 
House could table amendments and vote thereon. Rai Bahadur Vikramajit oiwA 
wanted that consideration of the rules be postponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. , . „ 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agriculturists Relief Act ana re¬ 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act. The Government accepted 
the verdict of the Honse and did not challenge a division. 

Moron Vehicles Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. .... * ^ 

Mr. Chintamani, the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post¬ 
poned until the rules proposed to be made under the bill were placed before tne 
Honse. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion ana 
challenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carrwa 
by the House, 63 voting against 28. 


Moron Vehicles Taxation Bill 

19th. JUNEThe Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which , 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Council took a veij critical vieff 
of the Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching sorutiny. , . 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it in time. The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore re 
moved. Haji Qbaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and m 
secured the support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr. 
Ahmad Shah, a nominated member, and Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhaya . . 

The Minister opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved bv Mr. Chintamani^ urging 
that rules made under the Act should be laid on the table of the House for its con¬ 
sideration. The Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a prowsion 
to that effect in the Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with tbs Minis¬ 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on the clause whose deletion 
advocated by Mr. Chintamani and others. Mr. Chintamani asked the Minuter w 
state categorically whether he would object the insertion of another clause after 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by the Council before the House g& Te * 
verdict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto. The President at this ^ 
adjourned the House. 

20th. JUNE:—Resuming the debate to-day, Bon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf agreed to th® 
insertion of the new clause that the Government should, lay rules before the Council 
discussion. After disposing of the remaining clauses the schedules were taken up. * 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the first Bohedule on P“J_ 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in the latter part of the day there w«> 
battle royal between advooates of rural interests and those of urban interests.. 1°® . . 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout the province an 
somewhat contentious amendment was moved by Thakur Aluneshwar “ ¥ 

that taxation in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Allahabad municipalities be higher m 
J^ rovi ?9 0 ,' Uis plea was that clause 19 provided for compensation of these ® 
polities which suffered loss of their income as a result of this bill and suoh comp . 
tion to those three munioipalties whioh had excellent roads in other districts, a. 
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ory was raised that rural interests were going to suffer for the sake of urban inter¬ 
ests and Messrs. Chintamani, Souter and others vigorously opposed this amendment 
which sought to make needless and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other. 

The Minister resisted the pernioious and ominous amendment whioh struok at the 
very root of the bill_ and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst oheers. There 
were two other divisions in course of the day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in whioh Government won. 

, 21*t JUNEThe Hquse dealt with to-day part B of Schedule L which speoifies the 
rates of taxes for public servioe vehicles of various sizes. A number of members 
pressed for a detailed aud satisfactory explanation of these three classes of routes, but 
the Minister said that jt was a matter for the controlling authority to classify the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehiole 
which plied partly on a C class route, the Minister again repeated that it was for 
the controlling authority and the Government could only lay down a nrinoiple to 
guide, him. What was the definition of controlling authority, enquired Mr. Chintamani. 
Saiyid Jafer Hussain asked whether Kaoha roads under the control of district boards 
would be included in this scheme of taxation. Nawab Jamshed Ah Ehan wanted to 
know whether the Minister had any idea of A, B and 0 class routes. The Minister told 
the House that under clause 20-A the House would have an opportunity of discus¬ 
sing the rules to be framed under the Act and all those were matters for rules. 

The President observed that the House was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to be properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement ‘Now we are discussing nothing 1 , he added. 
‘Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. _ "We can take up the amendment later if the House so desires.’ 

Eai Rajesteari Prasad said that this sohedole could not be disposed of until clause 
4 was first of all disposed of. The discussion on this clause was postponed the other 
day to enable the drafting expert of the Government (the Legal Remembrancer) to 
clothe the amendment passed by the House in appropriate language and seotion 2 of 
this olause leaves it to the prescribing authority fo classify all routes as speoial routes 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A olass, B 
class or C class route. 

The Legal Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn up, but it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it olosely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till the 24th. 

24(f>. JUNE Two -defeats were inflicted on the Government to-day by the 
Council, during the second reading of the Bill. In the teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir Md. Yusuf\ the Honse carried Haji Obaidur Rahaman Khan’s 
amendment to artiole 10 of the schedule providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for whioh it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect nullified the purpose of artiole 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Rs. 27 on 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles. The House condemned this provision 
for double taxation and carried Haji Obaidur Rahaman Khan’s amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. 

The Minister moved for the deletion of article 10 as an amendment by the House 
but his hopes were doomed to disappointment The effect of the deletion of artiole 10 
would have been to make no provision in tho Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for which they had taken a license. This was a serious gap whioh tho 
Minister promised to fill in by rules. The Council refused to be satisfied by this assurance 
and negatived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading stage was over after some consequential amendments were 
adopted and the Minister moved the third reading of tho Bill. 

Raja Jaqannath Bakhsh Singh, leader of the Independent Party, objected to the 
motion and the Deputy President, Natcahzada Liaqat Ali Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 57. It says that on the day amendments to various 
clauses of a Bill are carried the motion for its passage cannot be made if objection Is taken. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Encumbered Estates Act. 

Hydro-Electric Project Demand 

25th. JUNE The House discussed to-day the supplementary demand 1 for a grant of 
Rs. 2047,072 relating to the construction of hydro-electric tube wells. Mr. J. M. Olay, 
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Finnnoa Member, refenring to the letters which recently appeared in the ‘Leader* 
criticizing the hydro-elec trio projects of the Government and Sir William Stampe, said 
that they were inspired more by malice than by any desire to serve the pnblto interest. 

Mr. Chintamani asked what evidence the Finance Member had before him for making 
that aspersion on the motive of the writer that his letters were inspired by malice 
to which the Finanoe Member replied that Ms justification was amply contained m 
the letters themselves. Asked if it was his reference Mr. Clay said that it was the 
inference of every fair minded man who read those letters. He strongly deprecated 
the method followed by the writer in not disolosing his identity and regretted that 
Sir “William Stampe should have been attaoked in that way. Mr. Chintamani also strongly 
deprecated the malicious motives being attributed to persons with whom they dis¬ 
agreed, while he associated himself with the Finance Member in the tribute paid, to 
Sir William Stampe. Mr. Chintamani also asked if it was a faot that criticisms described 
as malicious were taken note of and folly answered by Sir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
President considered that the matter did not arise out of the debate before the House. 


Moron Vehicles Taxation Bill 

After supplementary estimates were voted Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf moved 
the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill. Mr. Chintamani, Leader of the 
Opposition, made a masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing the passage 
of the Bill. He emphasized that Sir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that he was the enemy of local self-government in this province and was as 
equally ready to supersede looal bodies as to take away their powers. Mr. CMntamani 
was applauded at the conclusion of his speeoh before tue House adjourned. 


26tb. JUNE When the Council resumed discussion on the third reading of the Bill 
to-day. Thakur Muneshwar Baksh Singh, member, seloot committee, opposing the Bill 
said that his reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition. 
He said he had advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did not accept. In view of the faot that uniform 
laouities were not provided for motor traffio throughout the province there should 
nave been no uniform taxation. The speaker oonsidered it most unreasonable that one 
the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. e j -e 

#<*« bullah, supporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
of Mr. Chintamani that the Minister was atool in the hands of the subor- 
P 0 ' 1 ?^ out that the Minister’s polioy was one of stooping to 
bv tbnL^ t >m b L th bL me ^ od ', Mohammad Yusuf got the maximum work done 

Z£L U h^ h,m - T i 19 t fp^er.did not consider thattoe Bill was an 

tho^defecte°of saicl whatev6r mi S ht 1,9 

to kave^a’ weigh'to^e°for°weifhmnnf &sbed a ? 7er - y Sensing station was going 
noighboimiue ™i£w 0at ° f °u ars ? nd and pointed out that in the 

opined was based on the number of seats. The Bill, he 

great deal of annoyance to ma ^ ln S very difficult to administer without a 

the Bill Mr Medley added teat > ? wne , ra and j therefore, he joined the opponents of 
r^ogiiized toatT^Lt iimnnnt I 0t l W ° , > h °wever, be for the Bill fieoause he 

Bai Sa,eslLarfPratad opposing tho thito rZlE oMhe 6 ^'^ 1110 !* 110 “, eaSlir0 | 
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obliged to resort to further taxation'which wS^ertaiMv tb b ° ardS W ° D i ld b ® 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah supporting toe paSi ^f th; 7 ^! 1 on . th e. P°orer people, 
out of 85 municipalities exercised L °* . 0 “".Pointed out that only 18 

tho boards ffl of IZll ** motor *““■ complaint that 

that those muMoSes woMd be^deoD “! re » omina | than real. P He added 
of income. ” adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 

imposing a tax at pr^ei^ 1 ti J me°w?ien Ilg tbft reSS0d ^ ere . was no justification for 

baa and, secondly, when the nev coil'Sr conditions of toe people were 
introduced. He stronclv dfmrmrww/iiL constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
poor people aiiy* 6 7 ed the uniform rate of taxation on both the rfoh and 
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Munshi Qajadhar Prasad , further opposing, said that the Minister was not right 
in saying that the tax would only affect the rich. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the polioy of supercession of municipal and distriot boards whioh had been carried 
on by the Minister for some time. 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, opposing, said that the Bill was a direot negation of 
the fundamental principles of looal self-Government and was most retrograde. Further 
there was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the province in view 
of the fact that the looal Government had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not bad roads but bread and "butter. He added, that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the military and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpayer. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the Bill 
was brought for me benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that the buses would be unable to compete with the railways. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh, opposing, said that it was very unfortunate mat the 
Minister of this provinoe should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Government whioh was more interested in the railways. The fact of the matter was 
that the railways were to be encouraged at the expense of motor lorries and the latter 
at the expense of bullook carts whioh were the most economical and the oheapest 
conveyance for rural areas. The speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the central Government on motor spirit and accessories and urged that there was no 
room for further taxation by the looal Government. _ 

Sir At. Yusuf, winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition for his fine reference to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would be a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
house and no exception had been taken to it He urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. He proposed that the tax would only fall on the rich 
olasses and the masses oonld enjoy good, roads without paying a single penny. Ha 
asked the House not to be misled by the bogey of serving the interests of the railways. 
He stressed that the primary object of the Bill was to provide funds for the improve¬ 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor traffic. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali challenged a division when the third reading of the motion 
was pat and declared carried by the President The house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. 

The PreoziBAD Blow 

The Counoil next carried without a division Mr. Chintamani’s resolution on the Firo- 
zabad riots as amended by Nawabzada Muhammad Liaqat AH Shan, leader of the 
Democratic party. The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
publio enquiry made into the condnot of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Firozabad in connection with the occurrences there during the last Moharrum after 
the riot cases have been concluded) should it be necessary in the light of the deoision 
of the court. 

■ The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Vaharaj Singh, on behalf iof the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as well as the amendment bnt did not ohallongo 
a division ostensibly because he realized that there was most complete unanimity in 
all sections of the House on the resolution as amended. "When it -was put to the 
House there was not oven a whisper of a l no‘ from the Treasury benches. The debate 
ocoupied less than two hours ana was carried on perfectly good humour on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr. Chintamani and the Home Member. The publio galleries were overorowded. 

NoN-omoiiL Resolutions 

27th. JUNE :—A number of non-official resolutions were disonssed in the Council 
to-day nnd all were carried with the exception of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem¬ 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Alaharaj Singh made a sympathetic speech in reply, under¬ 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the Police Regulations. 

The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue home for 
Naik girls and a committee of management for it was ably moved by Lady Kailash 
Srivastava and supported by members of various parties in the House who criticized 
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the Government for their apathy in the matter. The Home Member made a very 
encouraging reply promising financial support for the scheme. He stated that it was 
difficult for him at this stage to commit nunself to any definite figure without definite¬ 
ly examining the soheme. He told the House that he intended to invite a committee 
of three or four persons including Lady Brivastava to discuss the subject with him. _ 

The next resolution to revise and refix the number of members of various munici¬ 
pal boards was moved by Mr. Brijnandan Lai and opposed by the Minister of the 
Local Self-Government, Sir ii. Yusuf and it was not pressed. 

The last resolution whioh evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in summer and an interesting speech was made by Baba Jagdtv Boy who 
moved it There was a sharp olevage of opinion among the lawyer members and it 
was opposed by Mr. Clay, Finance Member, who, however, did not ohallenge a division 
when the President declared it oarried. 


28th. JUNE :—Another non-offioial resolution was adopted by the Council to-day 
urging a revision of the scale of remissions of rent in the light of ohanges in the 
prices of agricultural produce. The mover, Nauiab Jamshed All Khan said that 
personally he granted remissions on a very generous scale which usually exceeded the 
scale permitted by the Government and ne was only desirous that the principle 
whereon remissions were based should be strictly applied. He cited the prices of 
wheat, gur, eto. showing that there was an upward tendenoy and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longer be based on the low prices at the commencement 
of the slump period. Another reason advanced was that if no revision was made 
tenants might be led to believe that the persent scale of remissions was a permanent 
feature. The resolution was supported by a number of zamindar members some of 
w bom suggested the appointment of a committee of experts and non-officials which 
“P* thoroughly thrash out the whole matter and evolve a scientific basis. Bat Sahib 
inakur Shivadhyan Singh opposed the resolution in the interests of tenants whose 
TP/ii he greatly deplored. The resolution was not opposed by Mr. 

"• iV. Ctay, Fmanoo Member, who said that the Government wonld carefully consider 
every suggestion made by non-official members and oited a large range of prices whioh 
aid not show conclusively that there was a permanent upward tt end. 


Escuhbebed Estates Act 

Official business was next taken np and the House discussed amendments to the rules 
Trained by the Government under the Encumbered Estates Act The amendments to 
tiie rules were Bbll under discussion when the Council adjourned till 1st July. 

a J*u JUL ,T r dlos proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Aot, the 
«5n 0 n/! UnS ^ ^ e ' 6 ^ t Regulation of Sales Aot came up for discussions before a very 
thin House to-day. The Landlord Members, it would be recalled insisted dnrine the 
StS ° f H* d. eb t bills winter at’Luoknow toVtoe execXe shodd n^fhave 
‘• n , I"**"* rules under the various bills and that they should 
bo laid before the legislature for disoussion and the proposal was agreed V bv the 

A?**!*? already left the station mostlf ^ieM did not 
such keen interest in the disoussion of the rules as it was expected that thev 

ffy Wolei V The^oX debts on Se ?ST were dtSf, 

•w. iPikSSfi; ® ffi taot? $ sz m ‘ ” mi w *"“ «* 


Moron Vehicles Amesb Bill 

Motor e YeSXtXlffie a ^ 2 hZ^r t8 -i?Av^ rnles J - nn(ler &0 Bm to amend 010 

motor \ emcies Act The Bill had to pass its third reading after the disoussion of the 


was in mS to be tl 1 ° A be 8at0 p under the BUI but the House 

the resolution 03 He was tons dnv^fn ^^fi 0 -^ X 8 P irit not the body of 
pie of the amendment^ the rules^ * P definite undertaking to embody the prinoi- 
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A notable and striking omission in the roles was made good by an amendment 
moved by Mr. Chintamani as regards the constitution of the Traffic Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr. Chintamani pointed out in the 
coarse of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani’s amendment and the 
Minitter took op the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce. He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce and 
later on agreed to the amendment of increasing the number to two. Mr. Chintamani 
guessed which of the two were in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which one out of the three chambers of commerce he was going to penalize. The 
Minister was thereupon obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and rejected the amendment giving three seats. 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against 20. Another amend¬ 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain criteria to be followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 10. 
These divisions ended in a victory to the Government 

3rd. JULY:—The remaining amendments to the roles proposed to be made under 
clause 11 of the Bill were disoussed with great expedition to-day. The Counoil 
rejeoted an amendment by Maulvi Fasiuddin against the fixation of a time table for 
publio service vehioles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Fusuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling authority to grant a 
permit for one, two or three years. After all the amendments were disposed of the 
Bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned sine die. 


November Session—Lucknow—18th- to 22nd. Novemxer 1935 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on the 18th. November 1935, 
with Sir Sitaram in the chair and disposed of all the seven non-official resolutions 
on the agenda paper. There was a full dress debate on two of them, but both were 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assurance of sympathetic conside¬ 
ration of the issues raised therein. 

Sat Saheb Rajesteari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters whereon the Aots and rules are either 
vague or had been found to be defective in their application. 

The Finance Member, Mr. J. M. Clay said that he was unable to accept on behalf 
of the Government the resolution in the form in which it had been moved, though 
the Government was prepared to amend the rules and remove obvious errors or 
uncertainties. But the Government could not see their way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a change of policy underlying them. The mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Mr. Brijnandanlal’s resolution recommended to the Government to introduce a 
system of secret voting at the time of the coming elections to the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures under the new Constitution. 

The mover pointed out the hardships to which the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution encountered hot opposition from several members, who emphasised 
that the present system was working satisfactorily and the change demanded was not 
carried for. The Finance Member, said that as far as the Government were concerned, they 
had not the slightest difficulty in accepting the resolution under the proviso that they 
should he able to guarantee that amonnt of secrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. The Government had done their best, and if need arose, would do 
their best to maintain complete secrecy in the ballot The resolution was withdrawn. 

H. P. Special Powers Act 

X9ib. NOVEMBER After three hours’ discussion, the Council passed without 
division to-day, the U. P. Special Powers Act extending the Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with the No-rent Campaign should it be revived. All sections of the House 
excepting the Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported the measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for the sparing use made of the 
Special Powers Aot 1932 {which is now expiring) during its period of operation. 
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The main argument advanced by those who opposed the present Bill, was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a further period of five years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objeotionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, 8ir Kunwar Maharaj Singh , introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Aot- and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. He compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought were far more drastio in their applica¬ 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the _ non-co-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro- • 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Booialisno or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to¬ 
wards tho future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, neoessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Budget Deficit—Demand Fob Subvention 

20tb. NOVEMBER :—Rai Rajeshuari Prasad’s resolution recommending to the 
Government to take the Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyar with regard to the future financial settle¬ 
ment between the Central and Provincial Governments was dismissed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. J.M. Clay, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial posifaon of the Provinoe during the last 15 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At the start of the Montford Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an opening balanoe of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, which will have 
been inverted into a progressive deficit balanoe of about Bs. 2,75 orores in March 
next despite the strenuous efforts of the Government to reduce expenditure and 

economies in reonrring expenditure, whioh, 
^ c lfc waa antimpated tiiat the deficit in tho 

0 d ■«* th0 « T? ye y ears would be about Bs. 188 lakhs. 
Suoh being the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 
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Winter Session—Lahore—21st- October to 29th- November 1935 

The Punjab C rimin al Law Amend. Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council oommenoed at Lahore on the 
2 lit. October 1935 when the State Aid to Industries Bill and the Entertainment Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a seleot committee and oiroulated, respectively. 
Mr. M. A. Ghani, Labour Member, opposed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
gronnd that the State must itself start industries and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion for toe re-enaotment 
°f the existing Criminal Law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Communalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the uncertainty of non-resumption of the civil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act oame to the Government at the 
time of the last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finanoe Member, Mr. Boyd in the course of his speeoh 
recommending the enaotment of the measure. He said that the prompt application of 
toe Act on the eve of the jubilee celebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 

a* ^. an S 3 ’ one w hi°h 'was arrested in possession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 
yet disappeared from the province and at the same time Communalism and Commu¬ 
nism were raising their head. 

Mr. .Wana/fe Chand Pandit, Shaikh Mohammad Sadia and Ohavdhury Asadullah 
opposed its re-enaotment, Mr. Nanak Chand stating that Communalism was due to 
separate electorates and Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper causes 
requiring a radical remedy. 

22nd. OCTOBERThe feelings aroused by the Shahidganj agitation loomed 
™? 6 during to-day’s debate, in toe Council, on toe Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
isiii, when several Muslim members attacked toe measure as a weapon whioh was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.” 

Shaik Abdul Ghani said that the exacerbation of the Shahidganj trouble waa 
due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Moulana Zafar Ali and Sayed 
Habib. He further said that toe repeated application of toe Act, after the Bawslpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 leaders was due to wrong information that civil 
disobedience was to he launched. 

- On the other hand, 8ikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar 
Singh supported toe measure on toe ground that powers were necessary in 
toe hands of tiie Government to put down terrorism. 

A notable opponent of the Bill was Chottdhury Chholiuram , Leader of the Unionist 
rarty, the largest party in the Counoil, who said that terrorism aud Communism were 
non-existent in the Punjab and that there was no ohanoe of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. In the course of the debate, the Government announced that 
they were prepared to consider toe limitation of the “life” of the Bill. 

24ib. OCTOBER The Government motion for the consideration of the Bill was 
earned to-day without division being challenged. Before the motion was put to vote 
Hr. Mukundalal Puri {Urban Party) said that if toe Bill wore at all passed it should 
be passed with threefold restrictions, as to the time, partiouiar crimes, duration of 
respective orders. 

The Finance Member, replying to the debate, referred to the application of toe 
measure to Shahidganj agitation and said that the Government was soory that it had 
to use toe measure in connection with the Shahidganj affair. He assured the House 
that in case of an amicable settlement of the affair, the Government would be pre¬ 
pared to release all undertrial prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
cancel the deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. He said 
toe Government would abide by this assuranoe even if the Shahidganj agitation were 
continued, provided it was on constitutions! lines. 

85 
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The main argument advanced by those who opposed the present BUI, was that no 
emergency existed for its enaotment for a further period of five years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kumoar Maharaj Singh , introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Aot- and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. He compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought were far more drastic in their applica¬ 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-oo-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro- ■ 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Socialistic or Commumstio views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to¬ 
wards tho future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to _ settle down. It was, therefore, neoessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Botoet Deficit—Demand Fob Subvention 

20tb. NOVEMBER :— Eai Rajeshuiari Prasad’s resolution recommending to the 
Government to take the Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyer with regard to the future financial settle¬ 
ment between tho Central and Provincial Governments was dismissed by the Counoil 
to-day. Mr. J.M. Clay, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during the last 16 years which, he said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At the start of the Montford Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an opening balanoe of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, which will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balanoe of about Rs. 2,7^ orores in Maroh 
, f !t r0n } !0 ® 8 ® fforta of the Government to reduce expenditure and 
revenue. After taking account of economies in recurring expenditure, which, 
Rs.20 lakhs, it was anticipated mat the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Rs. 188 lakhs. 


Suo^ng to finuudal portion of the Provinoe, the case which “the "Government 

' S“between the 6 iPnrt'p™ 83 - ^ settlement now about to be 

maue between me Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in iust as 
rnudh need of assistance as other defioit Provinoes province sroou m jus » 

India sh^d be demoded! * substantial subvention from the Government of 

Finance MeSr^terd^'“p'ototftat’toSw®thl^. th ® oa f 9 .P ut f ° rward 1110 
agricultural one, i& revenues were inekstio Thereto^ \™ mce J ei .“8 •“ 

a subvention adequate to meet the deficit fni ar S ued i should be given 

be made to Sir Otto that this Provide shorn ^ Si reVeQ . u , es i Representation afiouM 
treatment as tie other Provinces. ovmoa s “ oali b ® acoorded. tie same favoured 

to bring beforcTthe 1 Finanmf'thn^ a certa ’ l!1 extent in its duty 

fJt aBta« a «b .«^ »• % 

uth,. i,»top,.*,, sir™ “ **• 60 " 60 

Sv^aoiild ^ Member said that 

Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, claima for assistance before 

fiad done and were ready to do all tW ^ 6Sl f able to impress upon him that they 
unpoang fresh taxation and further retrenching uapr ^, 9 . ™ financial position by 
not to oonceal fiom Sir Otto the noton ng expenditure. It was also necessary 
enjng, would strengthen tte oase o P f PrEf « T, entt9 »Hoh, ™tead of weak- 
Th?n t K hy 1 . oa r s{ ' 11 husbandry theywo^d on»hS * et 1119 S0Urce9 of revenue were 
Connnli 0 .^ 1 of "solution to meet their requirements. 

Council adjourned nn« die. 71119 99911 S^tn^i *t was withdrawn, after which the 
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Winter Session—Lahore—21st. October to 29th- November 1935 

The Punjab Cbhonal Law Amend. Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on the 
2 lil. October 1935 when the State Aid to Industries Bill and the Entertainment Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a select oommittee and circulated, respectively. 
Mr. M. A. Ohani. Labour Member, opposed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that the State must itself start industries and not bolster np capitalism. 

An interesting debate took plaoe on the Government motion for the re-enactment 
°t the existing Criminal Law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Comxnunalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the uncertainty of non-resumption of the civil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act came to the Government at the 
time of the last jubilee oelebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd in the oonrse of his speech 
recommending the enactment of the measure. He said that the prompt application of 
the Act on the eve of the jubilee oelebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 

t one °* which was arrested in possession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 

yet disappeared from the province and at the same time Communalism and Commu¬ 
nism were raising their head. 

Mr. AfonaA Chand Pandit, Shaikh Mohammad Sadia and Ohaudhury Asadullah 
opposed its re-enactment, Mr. Nanak Ohani stating that Commonalism was due to 
separate electorates and Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper causes 
requiring a radical remedy. 

i OCTOBER-The feelings aroused by the Shahidganj agitation loomed 

large during to-day’s debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
fliU, when several Muslim members attacked the measure as a weapon which was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.” 

Shaik Abdul Ohani said that the exacerbation of the Shahidganj trouble was 
due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Monlana Zafar Ali and Sayed 
riabib. He further said that the repeated application of the Act, after the Rawalpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 leaders was due to wrong information that oivil 
disobedience was to be launched. 

■ yh the other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar 
Singh supported the measure on the ground that powers were necessary in 
the hands of the Government to put down terrorism. 

A notable opponent of the Bill was Choudhury Chhotturam , Leader of the Unionist 
rarty, the largest party in the Connoil, who said that terrorism and Commnnism were 
non-existent in the Punjab and that there was no chance of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. In the course of the debate, the Government announced that 
they were prepared to consider the limitation of the “tifo” of the Bill. 

OCTOBER The Government motion for the consideration of the Bill was 
earned to-day without division being challenged. Before the motion was put to vote 
hT' Puri (Urban Party) said that if the Bill were at all passed it should 

ne passed with threefold restrictions, as to the time, particular crimes, duration of 
respective orders. 

The Finance Member , replying to the debate, referred to the application of the 
measure to Shahidganj agitation and said that the Government was soory that it had 
te use the measure in connection with the Shahidganj affair. He assured the House 
““"j ca se of an amicable settlement of the affair, the Government would be pre¬ 
pared to release all undertrial prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
caccel the deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. He said 
the Government would abide by this assuranoe even if the Shahidganj agitation were 
continued, provided It was on constitutional linoB. 

25 
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Attar the motion for consideration was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting the duration of the Bill’s “life”. Mr. Puri's and Sardar Qurbachan Singh* 
a mendmen ts limiting the life of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, CAoudAri Biasat Alt’s amendment limiting the life of the Bui to five years 
was earned. 


Public Uhutt Sebvicbs Bill 

25tb, OCTOBERAn echo of the dispute between the Lahore _ Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee In May 1934 resulting in the threat by 
the former to cat off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in the Oouncii when the Finance Member introduced, the Punjab Control of Public 
Utility Services Bill which empowers the Government to control the Pnblie Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the publio or any system of public oonservanoy or sanitation In case dis¬ 
continuance of supply of soon service is contemplated. The Bill was circulated for 
eliciting publio opinion. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (contd.) 

Daring the olause by clause discussion of the Bill several non-official members 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would be given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the ease of internees should be placed before an inde¬ 
pendent judge soon after internment. 

The Finance Member stated that the present practice was that the oases of inter¬ 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months. He expressed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as he had no time to consider these suggestions. 

After olause 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or externment to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. The 
remaining clauses were disposed off quickly. . 6 J 3 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by the Council Amendments seeking 
JSLSit ola “» deahng with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
^ P enod of internment and exteroment under the 
*» Aot to °?i? y. ear w , ere passed, Government accepting them. The 
BUI was referred to a committee in order to make the consequential changes. 

Suppression op Immoral Traffic Bill 

for an?nr^?«PTi^ e i & i M « (,ommittee r0 P ort on bandit Nanahchand’e Bill 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffio was presented to the Council to-dav and the 

tTthe WaS P wP 6d \u ith minor amendments. The Bill was referred 

nend?seffie t kM^ tt ^F f «, r i, m f‘f l } ,e i— 0 consequential alterations. The Bill sought to 
of n^tofon Lh ^ thel l- 1,vin f ? n earnings of a brothel, living on the 
earning ot prostitution and procuration and importation of women for prostitution. 

Debtors Protection Bill 

preridSfoTliditbMU^urit? B it ad Z^ Ch0turam \ a i Debtors Protection BUI, which 
motion that it bo referred tt^a Select'tammitw tv°“ ?P for consideration on a 
the Council adjourned. . * M100t committee. Discussion was proceeding when 

SLa*«■*» bya , cm* 

advanced by ShrimatfiStAoila B ? read Socialism was the argument 
tor the present Bill in view^if the w l? 11 ?!! measure. There was no need 
BUI. It was already difficdt° if not iS c \, of Pun J ab Belief of Indebtedness 
make the situation worse. ^ “ 0t mpossible » to realise debts and thiB BUI would 

tato Sampuran s m h, aqjpgrtta( tta_ motion, mid th»t tho Bill Bought » 


a sssr-*® 

only nine per cent of the population, to money-lending classes who formed 
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Mr. D. J. Boyd, Finance Member, announced that while the Government were not 
opposing the Bill, they were not committed to any of its provisions. 

A non-official Bill for free primary compulsory education for girls in the Punjab, 
moved by Mrs. Lekhawati Jam was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Non- Omcjn Resolutions 

1st NOVEMBER:—In the Counoil to-day, a non-offioial resolution, moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Din Malak , recommending to the Government to allow District 
Boards to eleot non-offioial Chairmen in cases where a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-offioial members to that effect and without obtaining the 
Government s approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
official or non-offioial chairmen to take plaoe by ballot, was rejeoted by 44 votes 

Another resolution moved by Mr. 8. 8. Ghirbachan Singh, recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committee of non-offioial members of the 
Council to consider the question of introduction of regular moral instruction in 
primary and secondary schools and to suggest other adequate measures to improve 
the moral discipline in sohools was withdrawn by the mover, following an 
assurance given by the Minister for Education and the Direotor of Public Instruc¬ 
tion that the Education Department was already doing its best in the matter 
and promising to give consideration to the suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution. 

4tb. NOVEMBER r—In the Council, to-day, a non-official resolution moved by Shri- 
mati Lekhwati Jain, recommending to the Government to change the electoral rules of 
local bodies in such a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as candidate for the membership of the local bodies within his magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejeoted. 

A second non-official resolution recommending to the Government to assess 
land revenue in accordance with the principles on whioh inoome-tax was levied 
was still under discussion when the House adjourned till November lith. 

Shahidgang Mosque Demolition 

Ilth. NOVEMBER:—At question time in the Council to-day Mr. D. J. Boyd , 
Finance Member, reveal ed ; in reply to a question by Pir Akbar Alt, that in order to 
avoid the situation, assuming the dimensions it did, the question of reserving the 
Shahidgung under the provisions of the Anoient Monuments Act was considered, but 
rejected as impracticable in the circumstances. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government had connived at the 
demolition of the Sahidganj Mosque by the Sikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Government spokesmen, characterised a debate on the demand for a supplementary 
grant of Rs. 72,670 for additional polioe in oonneotion with the Sahidganj agitation 
for six months with effect from Aug. 1, in the Council to day. ....... 

Chaudhri Afzal Hague, the Ahrar leader, opposing the demand alleged that the 
Government had connived at the demolition. He alleged that the mil it ar y officers 
were aware on the night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com¬ 
menced, that the mosque was going to be demolished. 

The Finance Member —That is an absolute lie._ 

Chaudri Alladad Khan: Mr. President, this is unparlimentary. 

The President held that it was unparliamentary and requested the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to withdraw it . ...... 

The Finance Member withdrawing the word ‘lie said that he meant that the 
statement made by the speaker was incorrect - 

Chaudhri Afxal Hao continuing said that the Government were aware that a 
crane had been taken into the Gurdwara for demolishing the mosque and he accused 
the Government of having supplied it 

The Finance M ember intervening denied the allegation. 

The Chief Secretary further denying all allegations said that the Government had 
no information that a orane was being taken to Snahidganj for pulling down the mosque. 
Neither had they any previous information that the mosque was going to be demo¬ 
lished. On July 7, He was informed by the deputy commissioner that the question of 
demolishing the mosqae was going to be dismissed at the meeting of the Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Co mmi ttee the next morning. On the same night at 1a.m. he was 
informed on the phone that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 
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any bloodshed the military was posted at 5 a. m. which was four hoars after the 
demolition had started. (Cheers). 

Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq (Amritsar) opposed the demand and urged an impartial 
enquiry into the firing in oonneotion with the Shahidgunj agitation. Referring to the 
assurance given by the deputy commissioner to the Moslim deputation on July 2 that 
the mosque would not be demolished till the Government had had time to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq ashed the Government if they had examined the case before 
demolition actually commenced. 

The Finance Member : Yes. 

Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq asked why then the Government did not tell the subse¬ 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined the ease. 

The Finance Member said that the Government did inform the deputation that the 
Government had examined the case and had come to the conclusion that the Sikhs 
had the legal right to the mosque. At the same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt that the Sikhs had a moral responsibility in the matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would be no peace in the province till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into the firing and compensation to 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of the Shahidganj internees, restoration 
of securities of the Muslim press and restoration of the Shahidganj mosque. 

The Finance Member intervening pointed out that the restoration of the Shahid- 
ganj mosque was a sub judxce question. 

Choicdhry As-Dutlah complained against the Sikh officers who had been put in 
charge of dealing with the Shahidganj agitation in Lahore. The discussion had not 
conoinded when the House adjourned. 


14th. NOVEMBER Replying to a question in the Counoil to-day Mr. Boyd , 
Member, said that 18 Muslims had been externed in. oonneotion with 
r 1 ®, Shahidgunj agitation. The Government were satisfied that these persons 
“ l or were about to aot in a manner prejudicial to pnblio safety and 
f®~°®' .A 110 imance Member revealed that the externees were getting subsis- 
tance allowances ranging from Rs. 25 to 120 on 

«ff^H^ op F ortaDity , t0 11180,138 matters relating to the Shahidgunj dispute, 
^iL 8Uppem6ata, I demaod *» a sum not exceeding fo 72,670 for 
of bv the fejSi connection with the Shahidgunj agitation, was fully availed 
demand wa^Twiun^i ? 8mber ? u of , tbe Council, when the discussion on the 

six members ,- D0S B lt0 tbe , whole day’s discussion in which more than 

a part, the dehate had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

the GovLmf^^K™^* (prudent of the Lahore municipal committee) supported 
tion of thTmosaue^ Kfi 1 wlt j H? 0 sanation arising out of the demoli- 

internees and Assto™ ,^ owever ' the Government to release the Shahidganj 
SuSgtoSjSSKaSf. 69011114168 ° f fte Muslim newspapers, in view oAhe 

long'before caHnu tha^AiiHfFJJ 880 * 3 * opinion that the Government waited too 
forte“ad been 8 used ^ B 7“ *>» »»t instance in which so little 

part they £ plfved in * peate J "K 0,0 Muslim members as to what 
of weakness in dallvini? Jfn, P , ? vent !°£ lawlessness. He aoonsed the Government 
to the city m3a& J?* w and at the same time paid a tribute 

Mr. S. Pratap fo^hanffinf? ♦h^ o ;i? a « 0ndra “d the deputy commissioner, 

warned the Authorities that £%, o 1,101,011 80 tactfully. Counolndfing his speech he 
be m anamhy irCronn^r shmtlyr 680 state 01 continued, there would 

ling the^rituatiom^^ohhS^b^L 4110 G ? V j™^ nent ^ not been wise in hand- 
4 Sardar Arian S?nok. Jh!\* 80 bad ** » mutiny was imminent 

took exception to the exemntion^ P n? rtl ^ g “ eas nr 0 a taken by the Government, 
Aot m the Punjab, at a tmiB^whf swords from the operation of the Arms 
satisfactory. He referred to too Z , ^i 0 oommunal situation was still far from 

banted to know why these volnntoif o4ment ^ . ten la ^ 18 of Mnslim volunteers and 
Thakur Pancham ChnnJ ^ u ?J 6ers were being enrolled, 
de^te, supported the demand «urt 01 ^7* J^du member, who participated in the 
mm/ k i to protect the leeal ,t: wa8 the scored duty of the 

8h0Bld hftV6 onppressed^e Station A Wt *** G ° Vem ‘ 
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15th. NOVEMBER:—The Connoil carried, to-day by a majority of 14 votes to 24 
the demand for a supplementary grsnt of Rs, 72,670 for additional police in connec¬ 
tion with the Shahidganj dispute. 

During the debate the Muslim members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the Sikhs accused 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation. The Government spokesmen 
firmly denied the oharge3, pointing out that the Government had adopted the 
only possible course under the oiroumstances. 

‘Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of faots’—with those 
words the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd characterized the oharges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shahidganj debate. To the epithets, the 
president ruled that ‘foul calumny and mean attack’ were unparlimentary 
whereon Mr. Boyd withdrew the words. 

Mr. Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excellent-For the first time in history such care and restraint was exeroised, 
only 23 snots being fired though fire was opened on ten occasions. 

Referring to the release of the intornees, -the Finance Member said that since 
his announcement in the Connoil on Oct 10 there was no improvement in the 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra¬ 
tions, enrolment of volunteers and a threat of civil disobedience. He appealed 
to the House to support the grant in view of the continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province. 

The Finance Member, referring to the allegation that the Government had 
supplied the winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Samar Sarapuran Singh, that that winoh was obtained 
from the Sikhs. t He added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, but in view of the fact that the condnot of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no step was taken 
by them without the Government’s approval, the Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as the legal rights were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Government must adhere to their position. 

Ktmtcar Remraja Singh pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by the 
condnot of the Lahore public, this expenditure should be levied on them and not on 
the whole province. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit , supporting the grant, said that the Government had 
committed a grave blunder in exempting the sword from the operations of the Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion. 

Criminal Law Amend. Bill (oontd) 

18th. NOVEMBER :—The Panjab Criminal Law Amondment Bill as amended, was 
passed by the Connoil by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will be recalled that 
a non-official amendment restricting the life of the Bill to five years, was acoepted 
by the Connoil earlier. 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up by the Connoil to-day, Chaudhry 
Allahdad Khan , opposing the Bill, said that it should be so restricted as .to apply 
to terrorists or civil resisters only. When the Criminal Law Amendment Aot was 
being enaoted in 1932, the Finance Member had assured that it would not be used 
ugainst persons exoept terrorists and civil resisters. He pointed out that during the 
recent Shahidgnnj agitation the Aot was applied and leaders of the agitation wore 
deported. 

. Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit thought that the shadow of _the_ Shahidgnnj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the House who without considering its consequences 
had supported the Bill. He characterized the Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency powers to 
deal with non-existent movements was unjustified. 

The Finance Member , referring to Mr. Allah Dad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, said that the assurance referred only to one clause and not 
to the whde Bill. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. The Bill was pat to vote and carried 
by 47 voteB to 16. 
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Punjab State Aid to Industries Bat 

The House then proceeded to disouss the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill as 
reported by the seleot oommittee which was presented by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government, This Bill aimed at providing state aid to industries in the province. 
About 80 amendments had already been tabled by non-official members. To-dav the 
House discussed for an hour an amendment moved by Mr. Af. A. Qhani , labour leader, 
which was eventually rejeoted by an overwhelming majority. The Amendment sought 
that two representatives each of labour, agriculturists and industrialists, should be on 
the Board of Industries instead of one from the Northern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and one from the Indian Chambers of Commeroe. The Counoil then adjourned. 


I8tb. NOVEMBERThe seooud reading of the Bill was passed to-day by the 
Council. Several non-offioial amendments were moved, but barring one or two minor 
amendments all were rejeoted. The Honse divided on non-official amendments which 
sought that preference should be given to industries which consumed the agricultural 
or mineral produots of the province. It was rejeoted'by 46 votes to 28, the Govern¬ 
ment opposing. 

Another amendment moved by the Labour representative desired that labour should 
be represented on the board of industries for giving advice to the local Government 
for whioh provision had been made in the Bill. 


Self-Government , the mover of the Bill, opposing the 
amendment, said that the Government could not agree to rive representation to 
« ar a ] on0 88 interests of unorganized labour would not be repre- 
sented if the amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

3181 amendment seeking deletion of the proviso made by the seleot 
‘ 0 ,^ a clause relating to powers to grant loans restricting interest on 
nrid bv WoV® 6ove r nme ?> to 1 P«r cent, more than the rate of interest 
P After tho o 01 ®p ven ™ en t on the latest loan raised by them was carried. 

coWdtw lr wl r0ading wa ? : ,P assed 4119 Bill was {referred to the drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments. 


The Debtors Protection Bill (Contd.) 

Pall i ab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the 
SonsorXXaj tta CouDC J 1 t ?’ da y- ^ he Bil1 which*was 

to keep in nL ik ii Ohhoturam, presenting the Bill, appealed to the House 
who were Indebted Tho Riii °L ^ ;P er u. oeat of the popriation of the Province 
ssioners and others and eonfariLd 6 *®!!- Ba PP ort of Judges, Deputy Commi- 

lieensing of mon?v °i* mS t ??. 06 J )t 0110 or two clauses regarding 

that his Bill was a* tatSP R ™S£ Dg *° benoh es, Mr. Chhoturam said 

Sixty-three lakhs of Bmdtt Sabhaitos for the masses. 

<0$0 to number UHindnrJ whereas, the Sahuqars were only 

to represent Hindus He was Mrn^tw^v < $ ,po . se hl8 B!11 they oould not claim 
his Bill, which had b^en to,^L hl * ™ ty a ? d the Sikhs would support 
Committee. eea unproved to a great extent in the Select 

opposition to^toe^BUl’,toat^tii^RM? 31 ' 84 H ‘ nda Party, who initiated the 
premature. It would stultifv wLv Bl J l was. too drastio, too one-sided and 
the Belief of IndebtednessAct Coaoil) . at } Qa Boards constituted under 

th 0 work of conciliation^ 8 between 1 not h ! lp za mmdars and would make 

If the Bill was passed decree-h ni!wL mdere ij a 2 d , ? 0 ney-Ienders more difficult, 
to realise their moneyT ’ ecr60 ‘ holdera would find it difficult, if not impossible, 

Council, saidif*the Bill ^nass^f reS ^« til fL -? e , com3 nercial interests in the 

collapse. He referred ti ftTr,’. credlt structure of the province would 
opposing the Bill. resolutions passed by various commercial bodies 

^fcti1ato U Ilso° P oppofed toe Bill. Gardar Al i att Singh BuppW ' 

A a PP 0T ting <, ^e ? m H d Jfy?* Quereshi and Sardar Sampuran 

accepted the House jmd tWte* tha . principle of the BUI had been 

^ Discussion had not concluded whm & CouSrtjourn^ ° PP0SitIOn * 
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Suppression op Immoral Traffic Bill (Cohtd.) 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of the Suppression of Imm oral 
Traffics BUI without disoussion. 

The Debtors’ Pbotechon Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. NOVEMBER :—Rai Bahadur Betook Ram opposing the motion for taking 
the BUI into consideration to-day, said that he saw in the Bill an attempt to suppress 
the minority community and he appealed to the Government not to be a party to this 
legislation. 

Ohoudhury Ram Beutak said that there was nothing in the Bill whioh debarred 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other persons. 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit, opposing the measure, pleaded the cause of a poor, 
villager who, he said, would be deprived of any oredit in his village if the Bill was 
passed. What could a poor villager do when he was in urgent need of money, if 
oredit was made difficult by the passage of the Bill. The speaker assured his whole¬ 
hearted support to any measure that woold kill Shyiooks. On the other hand, a poor 
man wanting money would only ha compelled to part with his belongings to raise 
cash, if the BUI was passed and the moneylending profession would be made 
difficult What was dishononrable in a moneylender’s profession ? Hinduism was not 

S t moneylending and if the Muslim religion discountenanced it, the Muslims 
not try to impose their religious views on other communities in the province. 
There was injustice, inequity and illegality in the provisions of the BiU which 
sought to deprive a deoree-nolder of the fruit of Ms efforts to realize his debts. The 
Bpeaker referred to the efforts made in 1923 to introduce a similar Bill for the 
registration of moneylenders in toe Assembly on whioh the Government of India 
after collecting the opinions of various _ local Governments came to the conclusion 
that toe task of registration would be impossible and the measure would out at the 
root of the rural oredit system. Mr. Boyd, Finance Member explaining the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards the Bill, said that toe Government had sympathy with the 
principles of the Debtors’ Protection Bill but ite attitude was qualified by (11 fairness 
to creditors, and (2) the avoiding of anything wtooh might dislocate toe credit 
system. He then indicated those clauses which the Government woold be supporting 
either in the present or amended form. The Finanoe Member said that the Govern¬ 
ment would mainly oppose the proposal for toe registration of moneylenders wMch 
in the opinion of the Government was undesirable and impracticable. 

Rao Bahadur Chhoituram, toe mover of the. Bill, relied to the criticism 
levelled against the Bill and pointed out that some of the members had described 
his Bill as a revolutionary, communist and socialist measure, bat jin fact there was 
nothing of these in his Bill and it was purely a measure to protect debtors. In 
regard to the proposal of reglstrating moneylenders, he Baid that this system was in 
force in England since 1900, which had not turned jnto a Communist and socialist 
country. His motion that the BiU be taken into consideration was put to the house 
and carried. The oouncU then adjourned till the 25to. 

25th. NOVEMBERThree of the closest divisions occurred to-day on amendments 
to the Bill resulting in a victory for the Government twice and defeat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on all oocasions. 

Disorderly scenes were witnessed during the second division when the President 
had to warn members against using force m canvassing votes. Seeing members still 
canvassing in the Hall, toe President warned them that only one minute was left for 
voting ana division lobbies accordingly were olosed before two members reached the 
Government lobby. In the meantime, however, the President announced that he was 
under a misapprehension that the time allowed was three minutes, but that actually 
it was six minutes, and allowed the two members to vote. The result of the division 
had not been announced, when overriding his previous ruling, the President ruled six 
minutes was to be counted from the ringing of the division beii and, therefore, can¬ 
celled the votes of the two members. 

The Government amendment sought to substitute the words “to other sources of’ 
in place of “to other land owned and possessed by” in the clause relating to the par¬ 
tial exemption of land in execution of decrees, which read as follows : “Such portion 
of judgment debtors” land shall be exempted from temporary alienation as in toe 
opinion of the Collector, having regard to other land owned and possessed by toe 
judgment-debtor, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment-debtor 
and hia family. 
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The President ruled that the amendment be split into two, one for deletion of the 
words “other land owned and possessed” ana the other for substitution of words 
“to other sources of.” „ „ . 

The House divided on both the amendments ; the first was carried by 88 to 37 
votes and the seoond was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

The third amendment moved by Pir Akbar Alt desired that the words to other 
sources of personal income of’ be inserted in place of the words to other land 
owned and possessed by” whioh had already been deleted through the Government 
amendment a o _ , 

The Government opposed the amendment whioh was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier in the day, the House passed without disoussion the first {three clauses of 

^°The Government moved an amendment to danse 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in ease 
of statutory agriculturists. Mr. A. V. Askteith , Home Secretary, moving the 
amendment said that unless the representatives of non-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to he included in the purview of the clause, Government could 
not trat oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Aot. 

Mr. Choudhri Chhotturam and members of the Rural Party, _ opposing the 
Government amendment, opined that there was no reason why protection, which had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not be extended to all agriculturists. 
They further contended that by accepting the Government amendment, the Bill 
would become a olass measure. 

Raja Naredranalh and other members of the ■ Hindu Benches, supporting the 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculturists in the belief that land belonging to thiB class of delators was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would be nnjust to limi t that security to 
the prejudice of moneylenders. 

The Finance Member, explaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any aot whioh was unconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain olas3 under the Land Alienation Aot could not be 
extended to other classes, without the oonseut of the party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. The Council then’adjourned. 

26tb. NOVEMBERThe Rural Unionist Party won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite the strenuous and combined 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party carried everything before them. 

Following yesterday’s tussle in the Council over Clause 5, Rao Bahadur 
Chhoturam announced in the Counoil to-day, when it resumed disoussion on the 
Clause, that an agreement had been reached between the Government and his Party 
(Umomst Party) over the clause, and he moved the following fresh Clause in place 
of the original clause: “Such portion ot the judgment debtor 1 stand shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in the opinion of the Collector, having regard to the 
judgment debtor’s inoome from all sources, except suoh as is independent on the will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” J 6 

The mover stated that Clause 5 as amended yesterday had been rendered meaning- 

811 Nfrawnent had been reaohed on the new olanse that 
ho had moved between the Government and his party. 

notice*"^ membars 00m P !ained ' that the new olanse was being introduced at short 

? ense House, which favoured introduction of the new 
3 am ® nd “ ei >t to this effeot was put to vote and carried. 
tS ausa cfi hoUitram wanted that notwithstanding any 

Xl?“ot^b^UaWe^IttoohTZft 1 ^ pr ° P !f ty ? hands of the subsequent folder 
snau not be liable to attachment in execution of decree or order of court relating to 

dobt incurred by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anvthine tefthe 

m I lla Government opposed the amendment which was, however carried hv 43 to 36 
by 45 to Government 1 opposing! 9 9 ° n anOth0r amondm0 ® t wUeh wft3 catried 
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Clause 10, providing for exemption of standing crops and trees, except sugarcane 
and cotton, from attachment or sale was also -carried despite tne Government and 
Hindu opposition by a majority of -eight votes. 

Mr. Alukundalal Puri, Hindu Party, opposing the danse, said that if standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor would sell them before they were ripe 
and the creditor would not he able to execute his deoree. 

, Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, stated that the statutory agriculturist’s land was already 
exempted from attachment under, the Alienation Act and sanction had been given to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

28tb. NOVEMBER The discussion was resumed to-day on clause 11 of the Bill. 
The clause provides that where an application to execnte a decree not being a decree 
granting an injunction, has been made, no order for execution of the same decree shall 
be made upon any fresh application presented after the expiration of six years from 
the date of the decree as long as a judgment debtor had not fraudulently or forcibly 
prevented the execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr. Mukundlal Pari wanted to exclude from this period of 
six years snch periods as would be spent on deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputes, as also the period for whioh a judgment debtor may have been absent 
from British India etc. But the amendment was rejected. 

Opposing the clause Pandit Nanak Ckand accused the Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of his dues. He characterized the 
bill as a daylight robbery. 

Choudhury Chotu Ram , the mover of the Bill, said that the question before the 
House was to reduce the period of execution of a decree from 12 years to six years. 
Twelve years were too long and induced indifference not only in the decree-holder, 
but also in the creditor. By reduoing the period they would be making the deoree- 
hoider more vigilant than now. 

The clause was carried without division. Clause 12 providing that the burden of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to have been paid by a money-lender aotually 
passed, shall be on him fmonev-lender) met with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the Government. 

,, Mr. Anderson, legal remembrancer, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
if? cret ^t° r the result would be that he would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately have to be paid by the debtor. He said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of litigants to a differont law of evidence. 

ine House was.divided on the clause whioh was carried by 84 to 31 votes.' 

there was again a keen opposition to the clause relating to the registration of 
money-lenders wnich was one of the main provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nanak Chand 
sa '“ that the question of registration of money-lenders was altogether new in India 
ana had been rejected as impracticable after due consideration in the past 
. f? lr Joginder Singh, Minister for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
m the Banking Enquiry Committee’s statistics there were nearly 1,900 agriculturist 
money-lenders and asked the supporters of the bill if they wanted this restriction to 
oe imposed on agriculturists themselves for whose benefit they were enacting this 
j ®® ur §- The clause was rejected by 34 to 30 votes and the remaining seven clauses 

n^ii * relating to the registration of money-lenders also dropped automatically and 
tne Bill, as amended, was read for the seoond time. - 

Assault on Jiwan Sinqh Condemned 

29th. NOVEMBER:—Galleries were fall when the House took up to-dav the consi¬ 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sardar Bishan Singh to discuss the situation 
created by a dastardly and murderous assault on Jiwan 8ingh on the evening of Nov. 

< a , D _? ? r g® upon the Government to take necessary steps for ensuring the 

safety of life and property in the province. The mover alleged that. Jiwan 
?' n S 9 , the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Muslim area and that none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend toe 
assailants. He complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of the law. 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this was not the first instance when such 
cowardly acts had been committed in Lahore. Snch crimes were against the 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them in no uncertain 
manner. He urged the Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 
28 
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concerned and further to suppress tho communal press. Ho “Ise to 

the Muslim councillors to take tho place of false leaders who were mislead ng 

Ahmed Yar Khan Daullana reiterated that such acts deserved the 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim councillors had condemned and would continue 
to condemn suoh acts. , 

Chaudhry Aftal Eaq joined in the condemnation of such assaults. He asiea 
the Government to place the faots in full regarding Shahidgnnj before the 
public, as that would clear all misapprehension which lay at the root ox such 
assaults. , „ , , 

Pandit Nanak Chand, welcoming the condemnation of suoh attacks by Muslim 
members, appealed to tho Government to hold the scales evenly between 

different communities. .. . ... . 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, whose speech was frequently interrupted, alleged that 
Jiwnn Singh was left bleeding on the street till a yonng Sikh came to his 
rescue. He added that strong condemnation of suoh acts had not been forth¬ 
coming from Muslim leaders. He urged the Government to treat the_ localities, 
where such incidents took place, an they treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
punitive police. 

Sir Jogender Singh, Minister of Agrioulture, said that it was with a deep sense of 
humiliation that he was taking part in the debate. "While standing on the threshold of 
great ohanges in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among themselves, 
ignoring the vital issues. He exhorted the members to carry the condemnation of suoh 
acts outside the walls of the House.. 

Sir Firozkhan Noon , Minister of Education, emphasised that no Muslim, if he was a 
Muslim, could condone suoh acts which were against the very fundamental principles 
of Islam, He appealed to the press not to bring the communal factor before the 
public and agreed with the suggestion that demonstrations should be stopped. 

The Finance Member said that the Government had deplored such acts more than 
others, as apart from humanitarian aspect, such incidents alsvays had germs of trouble 
in them and the Government were most anxious to avoid a flare-up of communal 
feelings. He hoped that this would be the last of assaults. While it was not definitely 
known yet that this particular case was a oommunal one or otherwise the Government 
were doing their best to avert such inoidents. What was needed was a oalm atmos¬ 
phere and he appealed to tho House to bring about such an atmosphere which was all 
the more necessary on the eve of the introduction of reforms. He assured the 
speakers that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of the Government 
and explained that action was being taken by the police in preventing such acts. Ho 
added that investigations had shown beyond doubt, that there was no organized move¬ 
ment behind such incidents. The motion was put to the vote and carried. 

Two Bills Carried 

The Council next discussed the third reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an official billi and the Punjab Debtors Protection BUI (non-official) both of which 
«. were passed. The Council then adjourned tine die. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

August Session—Nagpur—8th- August to 17th. August 1935 

Official Bills Passed 

The August session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 8th. August 1935. After formal business the House transacted official 
legislative business. The House passed into law two important Bills—the (!. P. Wild 
Birds Animal Protection Bill and the C. P. Courts Amendment Bill which sought 
to amend the C. P. Court Aot of 1917 in order to make it applicable on the establish¬ 
ment of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, Mr. E. Gordon, the Debt Conciliation 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and the C. P. Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workers Debt Bill based on the recommendation of the royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liquidation of workers’ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Pars! Festivals Holiday 

9th. AUGUSTThe monotony of the Council was broken for a time to-day. 
when Khan Bahadur Tarapore made a humorous speech, when he demanded 
three new public holidays in connection with Parsi festivals. 

Mr. Tarapore referred to the fact that Parsis were an important minority in 
the Province and had contributed materially to its industrial development The 
new holidays which he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Iftiker Ali , Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarlcanath Singh supported the granting 
of one holiday. 

Greatly regretting that he had to oppose the resolution, Mr. 

Chief Secretary, said that notwithstanding the fact that that body of 
persons, viz, Government servants needed more holidays for recreations and 
rest, the* Government were opposed to any increase in the number of holidays. 
They had uniformly opposed -similar requests from Jains, Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims and the Finanoe Committee appointed in 1932 had expressed the 
same view. The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

Industrial Education 

The Government polioy on the question of industrial education -was clearly 
explained by Mr. Oise' i. Director of Public Instruction. The Province, he said, 
was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively were small. In recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to the subject of. 
spending annually Bs. 1,22,921 in maintaining ten industrials schools. The 
Governments were not prepared to incur further expenditure, for, Mr. Owen 
said, no soheme of vocational training was likely to be successful which was out 
of relation with the existing industrial development 

The Benda Incident 

lOtb. AUGUST :—The adjournment motion to discuss the “serious riot, arson and 
murder whioh -was recently committed by soldiers of the King’s Regiment at the 
village of Benda, near Jubonlpore” was* taken up to-day and the motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr. K. P. Pande , moving the adjournment motion, reoalled the circumstances 
attending the incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by the authorities concerned. He wanted an assurance that such 
occurrences would not be reported in the fnture. 

The Home Member, Mr. Han, explaining the Government’s position read out tho 
Government of India’s Communique of July 24 and added “The Government recognises 
that the occurrence was most regrettable and the House may rest assured that both 
Civil and Military authorities were doing their best to bring the guilty persons on 


Roughton, 

hardworked 
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both sides to justice. The Court of Enquiry has not yet given its findings and I 
caDnot, therefore, anticipate them hut the Government are satisfied that enquiries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I oan only ask the House to wait until the 
enquiry is complete.” . . ,, _ . . 

The motion was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Ramabai 
Tambe , the only woman member. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. N. K. ftougkton. intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King’s Regiment to the family 
of the deceased villager was not by way ■ of compensation but should be considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the family. The Civil and Military authorities were 
still investigating the incident The Government were receiving reports day to day 
and were keeping olosest touch with the developments. Tne Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police was on the spot at present The orncial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. He hoped withiu a very short time investigations would conolude 
and he appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion. 

Several members complained that the Government had not taken action so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed since the occurrence. The motion 






Debtors Relief Bill 

12tb. AUGUST In the Council to-day, the Debtor’s Relief Bill which underwent 
considerable changes ia the Seleot Committee stage was opposed by the Home Member, 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao, who-said that if a law of this kina remained in force for three 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to create in the mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecurity leading to the restriction of the movement of capital 
from creditors to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and he mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to the distressed agriculturists. The 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The House also rejeoted the Tenancy Amendment Bill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and Malguzars of the 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economio depression. The 
Government opposed both the non-official Bills. 

Hindu Relioious Trusts Bill 

13th. AUGUST:—The Council devoted practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non-official Bill affeoting the management of Hindu religious and charitable 
trusts m the Province, tabled t>y Dr. P. S. Deshmukh. The Bill was originally 
introduced on January 3L 1935 and gave rise to much agitation amongst 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which were deserted yesterday were packed with Mahants, 
lJralumn priests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 


uuuuuuiihu-i wno naa run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch the Bills fate. Excitement prevailed both m and ont of the 
Rouse. 

The object of the Bill was to seoure bettor management and administration of 
f lgl0US charitable publio trusts and to ensure that trusts funds 
P 1 ? P if rty j were not diverted to objects foreign to the purpose of the 
OM927 11 WaS largely on the Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 

tJVTl f T C ! Ba ! to 8 ? e!ect committee. Dr. Deshmukh said 

nf ♦hnco * rJ, ykM'k would be set up under the Bill to supervise management 
?y?hat * st0 ? tot, 1 } 6 squandering of funds. Te^W- 

tea that public opinion supported the Bill, whioh. in itself was a ranlv to 
objections and that he had no desire to unduly interfere with 
corruption. trusts- To vote against the Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 

the^ovMnm^t £.«*?£} Revenue Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 
Trusts in the urovinno w t o ,i 10n * 0 ?i 011 ^ °I >ln, . oa thereon was equally divided. 
Madras where J ma!1 , m ™ mber md *** iaoomo J ™>t^- Even in 

ving consXaWe W in krge ’ ^ system had. faded there,, by invoJ- 

feronoG in rAli^nna ^ the taxpayer. The measure involved serious inter- 

was of too in-JLt imnlt ^ customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of too great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Conolu- 
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ding, he added that the Government could not undertake to inour any fresh 
charge on provincial revenues even if the Bill was enacted into law. 

Messrs. Iflikar Alt , Bao Saheb Fulay , D. T. Mangalmurti. T. J. Kedar 
and S. (?. Sapkal supported the motion for seleot committee, while Seth Sheolal , 
Mr. ¥. if. Kale, Bat Saheb Lala Jamarayan and Khan Bahadur Tarapore 
opposed the Bill. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe , Mr. >K. P. Pande and Mr. Jhunilal Verm a, however, 
favoured recirculation of the Bill. While sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they felt that certain provisions thereof were of a contentious 
nature. 

Closure was applied for by Mr. Mangalmurti at the end of four hours' 
debate, but several members desired to state their views on the Bill. Opposi¬ 
tion to closure was, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Air. Verma’s motion for recirculation of the Bill with a view to elioiting 
public opinion thereon was them pressed to the division and carried by 29 
votes to 24. Government members were given the ohoice of free voting, but European 
officials abstained from voting. 

Local Self-Govt. (2nd. Amend.) Bill 

The House also agreed to Mr. if. P. Koike's motion for reference of his C. P. 
Local self-Government (second amendment) Bill, No. 10 of 1933, to a select 
committee. The Bill sought to preclude any person from residing within municipal 
limits for eleotion, selection or appointment as Chairman, Vice-chairman or member 
of a District Council or Local Board, unless he possesses qualification of a 
voter under tho Aot, is resident within any circle and is otherwise qualified 
under the Act The Government did not oppose the motion. The Counou then 
adjourned till the 15th. 

Libellous Press Comments on Me mbers 

15th. AUGUSTIn the Council to-day, after the question-time, the President Mi'. 
“• ".A. Bizwi made the following statement with regard to alleged'libellous comments 
on the members of the Council 

“1 have observed with regrot that at times libellous comments appear in the 
columns of the newspapers concerning the couduot of hon’blo members of this 
House. As the spokesman of this House and as the guardian of its privileges, I 
allow them to go unnoticed. My definite opinion is that if an hon’ble member 
I s i l-^ outside with regard to his conduct on the floor of the House, I must pro¬ 
tect him as far as I can. In the future if suoh comments appear, I would request 
the hon’ble members to bring them to my notioe and I shall myself be on the look- ■ 
out for them.” 

. The President then announced that Mr. T. J. Kedar , Opposition Leader, had 
?| 7en ootioe to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the demands of peasants 
trom Wardha who are at present in Nagpur. 

Air. Kedar intimated the withdrawal of his motion, as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reaoh a settlement. 

Establishment of a High Court 

16th. AUGUST :— When the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao mode a supple¬ 
mentary demand of one rnpee for additional expenditure in connection with 
the establishment of a High Court in the Province on January 9 next, Mr. B. A. 
Kanlikar raised a debate urging that the High Court should be manned mostly 
by members of the bar and that the claims of members of the judicial service 
should receive due consideration at the hands of the Government. Mr. D. T. 

Hangalmurti supported him. 

In reply, the Home Member referred to the Local Government’s letter dated June 
JO, 1934, to the Government of India on the subject and said that under Section 101 
of the Government of India Act, out of six judges, two, including the Chief Justice, 
will be barristers, two members of the L V. 8. and the remaining will belong to 
either of these two classes or may be judicial officers or pleaders. That was the posi¬ 
tion of the Government then and it was so to-day also. The demand was then carried. 

Salaries Cut 

The hon. Mr. B. O. Khaparde's demand for Rs. 88,016 for restoring the onto in 
salaries of employees of the Transferred Departments was responsible for a vigorous 
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attack on the Government’s polioy in the matter. It may be recalled that in Maroh 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cuts on the ground of 
financial stringency. Subsequently, expenditure to restore cuts in reserved depart¬ 
ments was certified under Seotion 72 (t) of the Government of India Act The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing discrimination will be recognised as unjust They, therefore, asked the 
Council to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand. 

Several members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
was a violation of tho views clearly expressed in- the House and that restoration of 
outs in grants to local bodies was the more pressing need. 

The Hon. Mr. Khaparde was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 
in the salaries of Education (Transferred). Department was appreoiated and 
there was desire to remove it. As regards grants to local bodies, they were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was examining the possi¬ 
bility of restoring outs and that was more than a promise. 

The House agreed to the demand bv 44 votes to 10. 

Supplementary demands for other Transferred Departments were also voted. 

The Council next agreed to spend Rs. 20,000 for the construction of roads in tho 
Province. Expenditure under this head will be finauoed from the Government of India 
Reserve, under Road Development Account. 

The House further agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reconstruction of the 
C. P. Secretariat Buildings during the ourrent year. The total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to. its former condition is two lakhs. 

Moving another supplementary demand in regard to grants to looal bodies for 
education and general purposes.’ the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated the hardships imposed on local bodies by cuts in 
grants. They were at present examining the question. The demand was agreed to. 

Fmst Offenders Parole Bill 

The Hon'ble Mr. Roghavendra Rao introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first offenders. In moving that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Rao said : “The legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of the court to suspend conditionally the imposition or execution of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will be best able to achieve the reformation of the 
offender. Probation and parole are justified on the basis of their avowed reforma¬ 
tive influences and it has been claimed that a large percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to orime. The Bill is a modern and rational departure 
in penal treatment.” The motion was agreed to. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde next moved that the C. P. Agricultural 
Produce Market Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into law, to 
which tho Council agreed. The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to varioas malpractices 
which prevailed in gi-nin markets and prevent the agriculturists from receiving his due 
share of the final prioe of Iiis produce. 

Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

Tho Hon’We Mr, E. Gordon's Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (C. P) 
Amendment Bui, seeking to check certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales was cironlated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon.'The Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Committee's Report 

17th. AUGUST :—Visitors’ galleries were orowded to-day when tho Council 
commenced discussion on tho C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencies of the Central Provinces and Berar Legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. 

.T^*? Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon , Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented the Committee Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he said, “is not committed 
to tne Middle Scheme or any other Soheme but considers that the tentative 
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scheme provides a suitable basis for discussion with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of. the House. The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with the Delimitation Comittee and the discussions in the House will be 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee.” Proceeding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that under the India Bill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berar would be one province. He asked the members to take this 
point into consideration while discussing the Beport and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of conflicting interests. 

Mr. Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro¬ 
mise between conflicting interests. It was also based on the greatest common 
measure of agreement ana he had no doubt that it would lead to greatest common 
harmony. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. J. Kedar (Opposition Leader) then moved the following amendment 

'‘And upon such consideration this Counoil is of opinion that the delimitation 
scheme should be framed on the following principles :— 


(a) That no weightage should on any account be given to Berar; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim seats should generally proceed ou 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to be adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength ; (c) that a tahsil should ordinarily be a unit of constituency ; (d) that, 
out of two seats allotted to Labour, one should be filled by Trade Union constituency : 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should be allocated to Marathi Central 
Provinces and Jubbulpore division : (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 
scheduled castes, one more seat be allotted to Berar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to be transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. 

This Council is farther of opinion that a scheme based on these principles be 
prepared by the Central Provinces Government and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other sohemes hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, would be acceptable to this House.” 

In moving the amendment Mr. Kedar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar. Referring to the South Borough Commission's 
Report he pointed out that in the pre-Reform days, the proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of U. P. was 2 to -5. The Montford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of the province being the guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stiok to the principle by which they had gained in the 
past. On population basis, Berar was entitled to *22 seats, while on the voting 
s, . r ®®gth she was entitled to 19 seats. The Middle Soheme provided 8 seats in excess 
oE the voting strength, and five of the population basis. Neither financial considera¬ 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of Beats in the past and 
ne considered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referring to the contention of Beraris that they were entitled to more seats 
oecause they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kedar said that the demand was nndemo- 
th* n ^ ie Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility on 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spout on Berar. The mother of Parliaments could not concede a] demand of the kind 
made by Berar members. 

. r : R- A. Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move the 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar:— 

■ A J ld having considered it, this House resolves that in view of the political 
importance of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Berar is extremely inadequate and although, according to the 
lOvt 89 representation reoognized in enacting the Government of India Act, 
nf Berar . caa legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in the Legislative Assembly 
“ ™ provinoe, it should be allotted at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may he safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
me province facilitated.” 

Mnof SD PP° rt Of his contention Mr. Kanitker said that the weightage allowed to 
J tha province should not be saddled on Berar only. They must also 


thft — r\T m per cent OI tne 10 UU popUIHUUU Ua uao auu UUL ui 

04 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
evrar would get fi seats while 3 seats would be allotted to special constituencies, 
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for increased, representation 
with the proposed arrange- 


This was the basis on which the Middle Scheme had been framed. Mr. Kamtker 
further stated that the case o! this province was one of a miniature federation and 
Borar was entitled to one third seats as had been provided for in the Federal 

^ Baolohcft Fulay (Labour) in urging that at least one seat out of the two 
allotted to Labour should be filled by the Trade Union constituency considered 
1 that the Middle Scheme wn3 thoroughly unsatisfactory and undemocratic as it 
‘ ignored the basio principles formulated by the various committees and commissi¬ 
ons appointed by His Majesty’s Government. He supported Mr. Kedars 

u. A. Oavai (Depressed Classes spokesmen) referred to Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter recently published on the question of primary elections under the Poona 
Paot and urged that four should be the inaximam instead of minimum number 
of candidates at such elections. He also pleaded 
to the Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe was at the moment satisfied 
ments for representation of women from Urban areas. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat AH, supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
has already had more than her due snare in representation at the expense of 
other parts of the provinoe. 

Dr. Punjab Rao Deshmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 
to have one representative at least in the future cabinet, with a view to 

safeguard - the interests of Beharis. While generally agreeing with Mr. Kanit- 
ker's viewpoint, he urged that the interests of raral women should not bo 
-sacrificed. Although Mr. Gandhi’s interpretation of the provisions on the question 
of primary election in the Poona Pact, as outlined in his letter, was not correct, 
he was prepared to agree with it to bring Depressed Classes in line with 

facilities extended to non-Mahomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. S. G. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Classes in 
Berar. While Mr. Si. Y. Shareef (Nagpur division Muslim) said that Berar 
need entertain no fears as regards treatment they wonld oe accorded by the 
Control provinoes since she had in the past been always fairly treated by the 
latter province. 

Mr. K, P. Pande complained that Berar had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of the Government in preference to the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Kedar’s amendment as regards representation on population basis was 

carried by 81 votes to 29. The clauses recommending no weightage to Berar 

was carried by 33 votes to 30. The clause regarding Labour representation through 
a Trade Union Constituency was adopted by 27 votes to 19. 

- The concluding portion of the amendment relating to the preparation of a scheme 
not based on the abovo principles was not moved. 

The House theu adjourned sine die. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Shillong—10th. to 18th- September 1935 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council opened, at Shillong on the 
10th. September 1935. Two Government Bills, the Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Assam Local Self-Government Bill were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Select committees. The Council then adjourned. 

... i EbiqumY into .Ryots’ Position 

11th. SEPTEMBER:—The suggestion that a Committee he appointed to 
inquire into the present economic position of the ryots of the>. province was 

accepted by the Council to-day. 

A resolution in this respect was moved by Mr. Rohini K. Ohudhttri who recommen¬ 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting of the Hon. the Revenue Member, 
two. Divisional Commissioners, the Director of Agriculture and five members 

elected by the Assam' Council to inquire into the rural economio position and 

the" factors : responsible, and to suggest means for the amelioration of the; 
ryots. The mover said that the condition of' the ryots was “going from bad to 
> worse,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were in a grave plight. He quoted 
figures to show that imports 'into Assam of' such products os rice, molasses, 

gur, sugar, wheat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products. 
He was of opiuiou that Assam’s produots were not sufficient to meet the needs 
of Assam consumers. Ha did not agree with those who held - that. the .agricul¬ 
tural- produots of-the' province were lying id the granaries for Want of suitable 
marketing facilities. • • ... - : ' * • 

The 1 Hon. Mr. W:‘ L. Scott , Revenue " Member, • while' sympathising with 
the condition of the ryots, opposed the resolution, on the. ground that signs 
were now visible Of the ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue' 
returns' for the last 1 four months, he said, showed better realization of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period last year and the downward trend had been" 
checked. The speaker assured the House that the Government were studying the 
situation and would: derive considerable benefit from the ' preliminary report of 
the Bengal Economio Inquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Bengal were practically 
similar. In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,700,000 maunds of tea. • 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops had been Jdestroyed by 
the ' floods owing to the want of a sufficient number of railway culverts. While the 
ryots.-were-: paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in productivity and little or nothing was being done to remedy this 6tato " 
of affairs. 

flai Bahadur Nildmhar Dutt “ said that Assam stood in urgent need of a 
recovery plan and an - Economio Inquiry Committee was necessary—not to 
produce ' a voluminous report but to evolve A constructive scheme for ' improving 
agricultural produce and prices. '■ 

Mr. ' W. E. D. Cooper welcomed the proposal, while Mr. Kasinath 'Saikia 
suggested that if the ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
crops, such as pulse, etc, and that the ' committee should look -into this 
question.’ • • 

Mr. ‘ Jogendranath Gohain " said that the agricultural prices were falling, and if 
ryoti’ condition did not improve the finances of the Government would , 
suffer. ' ■' •* 

Mr. £r. O. Dennthu, ‘ Secretary, Transferred ' Departments! ; pointed odt ‘ 
that the Government had appointed a smalt' marketing organization in Assam 
which had' already Collected valuable data bn which work could proceed. The 
Government would take the Council and the public into their confidence when- 

27 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received. Furthermore, the Commissi¬ 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the . 
ryots. The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, from the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Economio Inquiry Committee would ba premature, in 
view of what the Government werp already 'doing inf this matter. - S - F •'* 
^letrBjoiatiSfai^as.fput'ipTUi* vpte acd-oar^df-by <a mfijdrity f 

Toll Free Traffic on Bridges 

Rai. Bahadyr. Utlambar^Dqtta moyed a resolutionu’ecommendkig^thab-ther-recentlv 
constructed bridges over the Dehing and Dikhow rivers be made toll free for all 
vehicular traffic anjl pedestrians. He. agreed , that these ’ bridges were 

constructed from 'the Petrol Tax Funq; and. as motorists had. already-, been , 
taxbd they were being made to pay twioe'over. ,. ■ - '■ 

The Hob. Rai Bahadur Promode ' Chandra Ratio,. Judicial ". Member, asked . 
why general revenue should’ bear "the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a question of prinoiple az to whether all major bridges should do made 
toll.free that would bq^a-different matter, but he,-could, not. differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, . ‘ ‘ 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to. .13 voteq.,' 1 

. \ ,7. • ‘Oiheb Bills . > '• * . ■ • 

The Council; next took into consideration the ', 1 Assam Municipal Amendment'Rill, 
1934 , the ‘Assam . Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration Bill , 1933' 
and'the 'Assam Municipal •.'Amendment Bill, 1 1935. It was agreed that the Assam 
Embankment',and Drainage Bill 1935, Should , : be 'circulated for publio opinion.' 
The Government al#} accepted ' the motion for the appointment of a Select Com-’ 
mittee to considefr" the Assam Land Revenue Reassessment Bill. ' 1935. 

,. ... i -e ■ .-. • i .. . • ,i i 

> • ' | • *■ «'• -i Separate TJsiversity yoR Assam- ■ ■ 

'13th. SEPTEMBER! A-The Couricii to-day passed the 'supplementary demands for' 1 
grants hinder General Administration, Police, Education and Civil Works. The demand 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr. ftooini Kuigar ChoKdhury, in- • the' course of a out motion, severely criticized 
the 4 appointment' of Mr. J. R. Cunningham bn financial reasons. He was of 
opinion that,, the Government might have 'appointed one of the local officers, 
like Mr. Huberts, tvko Was tben on leave and who would be retarding to'India 
exactly! at the time when' Mr.- Cunningham was’expected to return, namely, towards 
the end' nt 'October. In' his opinion it was a waste of money to pay his 
passage both ways'in' addition to a salary bf RA 1,250 per mensem' when the work 
of .collection of data for a scheme ' could well be 'done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Ks. 175 par mouth by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mv. Rasinath Baikia pointed out that the amount now sought for, vik.' 
Rs,, 7,400 was a misleading one as it included .only tho salary of the office 
for threbmonths -while lu reply to a’question only this morning the Hon’bla 
Minister had , 6atd that the special officer’would finish liis work by March, next' 
which mehnt, nearly five months'work. ' '• - 

iOum Bahadur Maulavi Keramatali said that he had great respect for Mr.’ 
Cunningham, but he was afraid that the Government had been proceeding so 
sloyflj in this_ matter that no scheme could be ready in time for presentation 
before the-Subvention Committee. The resolution for the' establishment of the 
university was passed in the Council in May last and now it was Septem- 
u h * heard, .that a man was being asked to oolleot material 'and. figures, 

but he had not . even been appointed : as »yet: u • - • 

M* - . if. G. ‘DennehU deprecated a ‘discussion on the comparative merit of 
w* 1 V 10 ? oor . 0 * Hie House. He informed the House that the special 
^ ee “ appointed subject to sanction by the Government of 
t |^ 0U M■ reach India by the end of October!' As regards the 

soma mom ^ ^P^ted the work to be finished in three months, though 

so -“° re „ m f! lt be tnkeu for preparation, of the report . • 

that- when? * '- ud disapproved of tho appointment on the ground 

nared hv tha kaSui would be sitting- to examine the scheme pre- 

a ^tinct ’ tU ^ 1 “ tter ' w0uW 60 Qut ot and this would b. 
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Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmad Ali did not appreciate ; the views pf the Assamese 
members in disapproving such a small expenditure " as. Rs. 7,500 , for : . having 
a good special officer when they would have to spend laths for a university., •; 

The Hon'hie Maulavi Abdul Ha Education Minister, protested that the 
1 Government was doing everything they could to expedite the . matter, 
hnd that even ■ now they were collecting material 'for' preparing a scheme fqr 
the university in Assam. 

Kai Bahadur Brindabaw Chandra Goswami ' asked whether this task could 
not be given to another officer to be done with less cost. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Chowdhuri said that those who were clamouring for a 
““•jsrsity for Assam must he prepared to pay the necessary cost for it 
|: ' 'The cut motion being put the vote was lost by 30 to 13. 


: • Salary - Lncreasb IN'Boiler Department . • • 

Kasinath ’ Saikia next objected td the whole demand for Rs. 5,107 under 
Head “Boiler Department” to cover the extra increase of salary of. the 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, the second 1 Assistant Boiler Inspector, and the special 
scale of pay ' of ’ Rs . 110 to Its; 160 of, the head clerk coming from Cafcatia, 
’“though - the scheme approved by 'the' Council was ' Rs. 70, to Rs 100. Mr. 

baikias main argument was that Mr. Nickels accepted ' the post of Chief 

Inspector of Boiler and, Came oh the scale of Rs. 600 to Rs..750' while he 
was in Bengal, and he'saW' no reason why the pay' had, been raised even before 
. one working season. Regarding the second Assistant Boiler Inspector he saw 
no reason for this appointment unless the Government could , show that the 

number of boiler-sin thb province 1 had' considerably increased.' He quoted from 
the-speech 1 of ' the' late Leader of the House, now His Excellency ( Sir,Abraham 

Laine to show that the number of boilers was gradually decreasing;* 

. H® added that people were taking to crude ,pil engines for convenience and 
also Jto avoid botheration of boiler examination, which means cleaning and 
• 'J 01 '?*- Furthermore, the wood fuel ,,in garden , .estates , was gradually 

• ??•' ^ rbgards tlm bringing df a' head clerk from Bengal,, hd, saw np 

justification w hen the .work .could be managed by. a man from' this province, as the 
•;head Merk'Beed ndt to! A. technical man.'!" '!. V. 'i-u 

Mr. ftoh'ipi .Kumer ‘Chowdhury, in support tof Mr. ‘Saikia, suggested that there 
no' 1 Justification for giving, a special Salai'J. to Mr, Nickels whoa he agreed'to 


"Was 


the pay he was drawing in Bengal; He field that if this officer . were Bot 
I-, td'Wqrk dn : thi) pay offered, the Government'Of Bengal might' be qskedto give 
<5 . ffioer i 0 “ the setile approved by’the Council.' He condemned also the bringing 

■‘of-a head clerk from'oiits.ide the prbvincb. ‘ ' ‘ ! .. 

W.E. O. Cqoper.,% fepl'esentative : of the Tea Righting Committee, said that 
the importation'of a highly paid clerk from ; BengSl ’was an'' expensive ^ luxury which 
this province cauld not afford.. He wanted‘tlie expense of the, 1 ; boiler department to 
■'be kept wlOiin 1 thb bbuilds of its’income. 1 ' '** '. . ’, , . ■ .. t.. - < 


Ai n/nv 1 -) 

la* , . | ” r>< »w mtiiui oaiui v iv# vhv . , . y. .... r 

iSSSi'W the fSc't that he, would have had better prospects if he hail been . in , pCngaf. 
s j u 7’ ^h® head clerk had to be paid more as he would be in the' bupenor grade 
, lla Jh he boon in Bengal. A? regards the creation of a second Assistant Inspector, ne 
saia ft was necessary iii his opinion because'the number of boilers bad'increased. 

T _ Mr - W. Li Scott, Finance Member, justiSbdlthe higher|jiay given to the Chief Boilrt- 
inspector as he was an experienced hand. He assured the House that ho hoped to 
•carry op jn’ frtture .without ektia cost, He was for an efficient' boiler department. , 

" '■'■ ! *■■■ "!■ a - Reduction 1 o» Land'RA vESb* '' .. 

, 1 ... 14 th., SEPTEMBER Tha Hon.. Mr, W. lr, Saott, Finance Member, to-day, accepted 
ibn.bebalf of the Government of Assam a resolution moved ,l.y Mr. Eohin, Kumar 
Choud/iury recommending the grant of an adequate reduction of land reyenue payable 
for the year 1935. In the- course • of thfti debate Khan_ Baheupur Maulavi Af*™*^*™ 
Ahmad said that ryots were prevented from reaping the fall henent °* ° £ 

to the heavy revenue and Khan Bahadur Mumammei Masjiraff other mem e 

emphasised the hard time rvots were experiencing r ®P eat ^2?®. d ®* 0 ; ri _ a Hnn 

-■'• Tha Finance Member said that in'1032 Government had gjven eftreftd consideration 
-tb this matter- and had ordered a Teduotion in' land revenue to tho<- extent ■ of miee 
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annas in the rupee. Regarding the present position of the ryots, reports had. been 
received from the Commissioners of the Assam and Surma valleys, and. whether-fur¬ 
ther reduction was necessary would be considered, v .V 1 ' 

Mr. Rohini Kumur Chaudhury pressed for a rednotion of >at least 50 -per -cent 
in the Xamrnp district where flood, famine and pestilence had reduced the ryots .to 
destitution. .» -• <• 

' * Grants-ix-Aid to Schools , 

. • I l • 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Hirmdra. Chandra Chakravarty for a granUin-aid 
of Rs. 200 for the Raja Govinda Chandra Memorial High School at Barkhola, the House 
had the opportunity of listening to an- important enunciation of principle on the'distri- 
bution of grants-in-aid to schools. 

The Hop. Afauiei Abdul Hamid, Miniiter of Education,’while sympathizing with 
the demand made by Mr. Chakravarty, pointed out-that it would not be proper to take 
the case of an individnal school here or a school there but the cases of all schodls 
h 1 the province should be considered .together.. The Minister also pointed out that' on 
account of a out motion passed by the Council., the: Government ■ was precluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sanctioned by • the i House, for 

aisbursomouts on education,. . , , ‘ . ri . • ,' 

. tir. Oopendra Lai Das, in opposing the resolution,, did not think- it proper to -dls- 
tarb tne budgetary. position -at the fag end of the. year.. He did not-like > preferential 

treatment being accorded to any .particular school, • .. ., 

.. rv e the resolution pressed for consideration being, shown to • each • sohool 
'5 He brought to the nptiea of the. House, that some schools -were receiving 

0 - - 6rs W0re suffering for. want of funds and urged revision of the-whole 
system of giving new grants tp ■ schools. . . • . ., . .. . 

*• .'"'l • 1 ! ;* . ? < * ; 

H ; ■ High Cotot roa Assist 

lenc^ on 1 tivo'resolutions 51 ^ 116 * Court in Assam, was discussed at considerable 

carried fv 'resolution as' amended tyJOum. Bahadur'feramat'Aii,.wM 

swv steDs for innWr ti recommended, to. the Government of Assam to take the neoes- 
mittoea P scheJf^ftfe^=^r^ ropo l^^- ,b9 . ,P resente ^ e{or0 the. Subvention Com- 

Ihe Hon Tf^Eot the establishment of a. High Court in. Assam.. . 

1 opting thAsofutfon'/?«««, Judicial Member, .said - 


ritv nrovil • i Wr dattfi said 

^hije m 3 e « r wi e * W3? Cask fox, p'/cpstly.High. Court 

Great hope, he sail ha? S,a ®J° r ■ •£® nus ? I0, l Or. reduption of .Ian#!;, revenue- 

%.1,00^,000 L subv^ntion ' 1 !^^ 9 ^ 0 ^ 10 ^ >M he 7-could uqUxpectimore 

$ Jp^r* ” ■ ^ ^ -A Court, would., cost,. notJjipg under, ,Bs< ^;^ 50 ^ 00 O 


Ijpder the Government of Bemral ana 6 > Constitution the Caloutta High Court would be 
-tii^ Court neural, and .it, was proper, that. Assam should have her own 

l that it seemed "'obrioS 1 that^a^mu^ - c 'o<>P«»';1eader' 1 of r Hre'Planting "gtonp, 

■^tbey must only indul should'• hh«’a High Court 

■it' 


taid 


trat iiT*'' "■ seem «l obriouS°that c oqperjIeader'Vf'UlV Planting "gto 1 

•- M hey m Ji st i^dnW fnnhe b 1 ^l t ?; otS ; P - rovincei v should-"htive a High Coi 

Was W ;, ‘ ‘“ 

T tWh’tt miiwB .'; ^ 5 ? 5**EBDippirW • 

P^^a tt n ; ‘® mjwiarY ^^uotiX”of ^ h £ ,,dr<r ® hole moved to-day a resolution-recom- 

Para and Bi lm Raj W£ «£♦«?*iS 8 bo 1 - ' P a y abl9 - hr the,-tenants of• the.Meoh- 

esates by 20 per cent until normal conditions were 
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restored., He urged that the present economic distress and other calamities, such'gs 
floods and earthquakes, were Responsible for the present plight of the tenants. 

, Mr. Scot( : opposed the resolution ,on the grounds that the financial condition of 
both estates at the .moment was poor .and'that'"in these estates there had been no 
enhancement of land revenue for many' years. Also tlie Bijni Raj "Wards estate had 
,,to incur a, loan to run its administration. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Ziaoshams said that the condition of the'tenants in Qoalpara 
was worse than those in the other districts. The motion was put to the -vote and lost, 

, | RECRUITMENT (>P SERVICES BY COMPETITION 

A resolution was moved by Rhan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Mashraf recom- 
, mending that, following the line adopted by Bengal,'all appointments in the gazetted 
. ranks Tbe ! made by competitive examinations, excepting those in the Education, 
Medical and Engineering departments. ' 

Mr. H. M. Prichard , Chief Secretary i gave a brief history of the present method 
of recruitment in Assam, which, he' said, was a combination of examination and 
selection. ' He Informed the House' that the matter would be examined by the Public 
Services Commission which would be appointed under the Reforms. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which some members expressed themselves 
' in favour of competitive examination while others favoured the existing method. 
"The resolution was carried. ' ■ . 

... ., Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks 


A resolution, brought by Mr. Kasinath ■ Saikiai, for the establishment .of Land 
Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed by the Hon. Maulvi Abdul 
; Hamid, Minister-in-Qharge, on the ground that even .tlie existing banks in Jorhat 

and Gauhati wert not working satisfactorily. .. : ’ 4 

.. Mr. ! Sa^at .Rainar Daf "of Cachar'stt-origly supported- the establishment of 
Land Mortgage Banks foi* the benefit of both' zemindat and- ryot The resolution was 
ultimately rejected. it 

. I, t, . ' ’’. | Assam Municipal Aitoto. Bill | . ' '' 

, Th 0 Council then passed tlie Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill of 1934, brought 
''by: ij ' Rwnar Choudhury,., and as- amended. ,,by , the Select .Committee. It 

. would come-into force on January 1 npxt ..The,-Bill .sought to. control amusements 
■' W !‘bp tb® ..municipal areas,in- the province. The main provision was that no place 
,.Within, municipal limits shall, .be used for, cinematographic performances, circuses or 
variety. shQWs fojr the ( purpose of .regular .-gain without .the previous permission, of 
..tne.tioavd “and. in accordance... with,, suoh conditions and on,such terms as the Board 

•■“ay, sge fif.to impose.’,’.. ... .'.. „ .. , ., 

■' -i . -ii. i Other Nox-Qpficial. Bills . ... •.. , ,•, 

V 'J The"‘ConncII also’ passed the ’ 'Assam Mohufnmrdan Marrihgcs '-and Divorces 
;■ 19 "i brougbtbjrMauIavi Abdhl JChaliqudChoicdKurtf. • 

. .-.' .. Assam .Criminal!Haw AnnNi>..Bm,R 

. " ,^tb- SEPTEMBER :—The.Assam Criminal Law Amendment BilJ r 1935.. was passed 
*n. >ha Council to-4ay. The. Hon. Rai Bahadur.-Promodo Chandra • Daita ,-• Judicial 

-4lomber,, explained 1 the necessity of the Bill. ( ■ • .-•■■■■, 1 t., • . .... 

r ■* Q n P en dra Lai Das's amendment, seeking circulation of. the,. Bill. i. in ordor ,to 
elicit public opinion bofore January 1 next, was lost. as.well, as . the amendment by 
‘ Abdul Rhaliqtie Choudhury ,' seeking to reduce the term of iraprisonmout to 

one year from three years. ■ - . -r. 

•• rhe main .provisions of the Bill were stated to-be as follows^—• -. - 

After Secboit 30 of the r Assam 'Criminal'Law Amendtntnt Act 1934 the 'following 
section shall.be inserted :—‘31—Whoever knowingly has in his ' possession'Shy' newa- 
book og other, document, (a),the importation of which has been prohibited under 
ti- Customs Act, 1878, or (b) copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited, to 
Uts Majesty under any Law for the time being in' forde shall be punishable . With 
nnpnsonment which may extend to three years or with fee or With both.' 

. 32—whoever has in’his possession any newspaper, book or other doenment which 
contaitmany’Words, signs or visible representations which (a) incite to or encourage, 
or tend to indite to or to encoiirage, the (Commission 'tff any offence of mufrler, robbery 
aacoity /ir. criminal 'intimidation, or ariv offence punishable under the Iddian Arms 
Act, 1878,-the Explosive Substances Act, 1308,* or under Sections 121, 121A, 122, 124, 
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-. 326 , 329, 332, 386, 399, 40Q, 402, 425. ,436, .440 or. 457, of the Indian, Penal Code,. or 
(b) directly, express approval or, admiration, pf any. such offence ip a. manner likely, to 
encourage the .commission,.of tap offence, shall—unless,,ie proves that, he had such 
, newspaper, book or.dooumenihin his, possession.(I) in eircumstanc.es- indicating .tljathe 

■ did not intend, that, it squid ho used for the purpose , of., disseminating -any doctrine 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or. (II) for, the, purposes of 
bona fide research or study not connected with the terrorist movement—be punishable 
with.the imprisonment which may ; extend to three years,, or with,fine pr with, both.,’, 

Permanent Cadre for Public Health Dept. 

The Council then passed the motion moved by the Eon. JRai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Barua, Minister ■ for LOeal-Self-Government,' recommending the- creation of a 
- permanent oadre for < the Public Health Department in Assam,, consisting of six 
assistant surgeons, 82'sub-assistant surgeons. 30 disinfectant carrier,. 74 peons and 
10 clerks, in place of the presont corresponding number of tomponuy posts,-and for 
'■the permanent retention' of the; ten /temporary -sub-inspectors of vaccination. The 
! - schemes,-,whieh,-involved■_ an estimated, increase in-the ultimate - annual cost of Ks. 

■ 47,000,.irrespective of' pensionary charges, -would-take effect from January 1 next - 


■ Other, Bills Massed 


Thb Council alsb'passed-the Assam Municipal > (Amendment Ht7f,-1935, the Assam 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill 1935, and tile- Bengal, Agra. and-vlsiom 
Civil Courts (Assam Amendment) Bill, 1935. In connexion with the last named Bill, 
, Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to munsiffs, as 
..contemplated in th'e Bill, but his objection was overruled.- 

., 4,SSAJf .HgLLSnTATIOuN, CbMJnTIEE's'REPORT - ' 

• »r SEPTEMBER :—The Hon. Rai Bahadur.Promode- Chandra Datta, - Judicial 
•Member,-m; introducing-‘the ,Government’s delimitation..of constituencies proposals, 
-■assured;-the>HoilSe that -theidebate would -be,forwarded to. tha • Delimitation Committee 
for their consideration. . .,-. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhunj moved an amendment, suggesting the forma- 
i WA,of one-plural-member .cpnstituency for the three Moslem seats, allotted to. the 
■^PESJr^ouse for the Sylhet district, less"Karimgani: ■'-'-'-‘i "• " 

liiSH oil Karimgaof 1 and .'Khan ’ Bahiidur ’'Muh'ainroad 

the'amendment, the' 'latter Suggesting tliat'Gie: three 

• Sohamganj''‘ plus ..'the 
' and to South’Syffiet 


acceptance. .,' . 

ion' of'the 


? - ““ X'ounument was not pressed for accept; 

neonie bnth^hw* said' thaty contrary’ (6'the expectat_ 

olMtoratos 4 ^^fT«- F [ an i Ch i S? ,:P 0C! ? liUl ^ and 4)16 Governmeht had made ' separate 
x • f ?£‘ t * re ' European and Indian planters as well as 
the European-nlanter^M^ni^oL'n.^*^ be-said that-Indian,planters Iwere-fewerfthan 
nees of tfte Europeans’ wthif'a-n :two -.Indian-plan ter- members'- , would-be /BOtni- 

t-ienoy where the lndm^v ? pp - C° mmerce and Industry consti- 

’'bor for the Cdmmeir«' ft ^n^+ r ^ VOn,li - outnumber the Europeans. The European mem- 
1 =red■ &toe• be the one whommafans’prefer- 
ho said should not ho ^°ntestmg the ■seat -The separate electorate jJrlnoipJG, 

to . n ^° r,m,u “5. co^tne^es.HtoTlanti^’.^' 

Moslems bflh^ claiming -13 seats' ,for Assam 'Valley 

Rai Bahadur Eniar ^ssembiy wascarriet by 22 to 20 votes, ' -:t- 

-.garh: Eh an SahibSaylavi HiLb£ ^SL a L ? d^ a t'^« uM M ha ?“ med ^ ^“ afc V* r -' I5ll)r 1 a ; 
.seats in.the Assam. Vnlley. , "\ ? ^ lan sa,d -< that - t b. e Moslems. should,,, ; be. giyen 14 

. seat to Sun^^'^* • M8 ^ ra %^>oi the,,..Onegeneral 111 disserved 
,;Nnrnddiu aSI nd'M? Bohitti 8 .T 8y Syl$t Hhfth’ ’Bahaflii 

Mr ^^Jfiac. Chaitdhnry snbported this amefidtomt. 

Ill hlS TTlftidfiTI ^crwiflAV 
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assured the House that the question of an additional Moslem seat for the Assam 
Valley and an additional seat for Sunamganj would be carefully examined. He 
further said that every single valid objection raised would be brought to the 
notice of ifhe Delimitation. Committee, whi^h would visit As^am on Ootjpber 25 
next. These proposals,. after they had been reported r on dy the” Deliqfitation 
Committee; would be'" issued as' Orders-in Council,, according /to the'Government 
of India Act. 

». < ■ *• H. E. .The Governoe’b Speech*. ~ . 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency the Governor, Sir Abraham Laine 
narrated the changes which Assam had undergone-before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and the substantial strides that it had made. u In the 
matter of -general internal development, despite the retarding.effect of grievous local 
calamities, and in the field of constructive legislation as well, the province : has nq 
reason' to .be ashamed of its record.” He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to -such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. • , 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Lauf Amendment Bill, 1935, which the Council 
had passed yesterday. Sir Abraham observed that some of the .members had dabbed 
this measure as “a piece of repressive legislation.” He pointed out that the develop¬ 
ment of nation-building departments postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual seourity, : bOth' of life and property, throughout the borders of the province ; 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like ■ 
this would be nad. His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance whioh " 
level-headed public men of the province “had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started in many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread-within its territories of the cankerous growth'of 
terrorism .and its less obvious but none the less' insidious 1 allies.” He observed that, 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
in all directions he did not see why, with the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution' would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. ■ . • 

His Excellency oompared Assam with Belgium, the population of . which, he said, '- 
was composed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but. which, without- losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic whole in a - oommon 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, he said, firm belief in Assam’s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their best to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in* 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating-into a more or less 
co-herent whole within its spacious borders the numerous tribes and • peoples which 
constitute its composite population. His Excellency saw no* reason why the process of ' 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of ' 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. . 

He had, he said, referred to this subject because in recent years he had noticed 
regrettable signs of fissiparous tendencies creeping into Assam politios. ."Assam. had 
hitherto been very muon freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. He implored the people of Assam not to be led.i 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on .short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselvos- to the promo¬ 
tion of the future well-being of the province as a whole without wasting their time 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or one purely local or sectional ■ 
interest against another. _ ' ■ • . , , 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His Exellency said that owing to,< 
the multiplicity of the issues involved, the shortness of time and other circumstances .. 
beyond their control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on • which their advice was sought. He 
assured the Council, however, that-in tendering any advice or in making any - recam- . 
mend&tion the Government had been inspired By the desire to safeguard to the • best ■ 
of their ability the best and permanent terrorists of the province as a. whole ..and its.; 
inhabitants. His Excellency .in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Roffey, a wise-* 
counsellor and a stannch friend. . . • • 

The House was then prorogued by order of the Governor. 



6. & 0. Legislative Council 

Montoon Settion—Randu—26th. August to 6th. Sept. 1935 

Indian Fobest Amend: Bill 

The monsoon session of the Behar & Orissa Legislative Council; commenced at Ranchi 
on the 26th. August 1935. After question hours the Indian Forest Amendment Bill . 
introduced by'the Hon'ble Mr; Hubback was taken up. His motion was that this bill bo 
referred to a select committee. In course of his short speech he said that the Forest 
Department, though now administered by the reserve side of the Government, in 18 
months' time will pass into the hands of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 
He also referred to the increase in the number of forest cases of theft.. The bill was 
to check theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them. . i 

Pandit Godavari's Misra opposed the motion.. . 

There being no other speaker besides the mover and 'Pandit Misra who opposed. 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in the appointment of 
a select oommittee consisting , of . seven non-official- members and three officials. . 

' Supplementabt. Demands • '• : ■ 

The next item on the agenda was ttie supplementary demands.' There were 
altogether.31 demands involving expenditure, of over Rs 15 lakhs. By a demand for, 
grant, which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for. a supplementary 
grant to .finance a new scheme of,, administration of . justice according to which they 
were going to reduce the number of v subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 
Judges and to appoint I.G.§. / men in their, places on ,the ground that the former 
camipt efficiently discharge their duties. To. t$is scheme ' the approval of the Secre¬ 
tary of Stete and the Government <rf India had been, obtained. : • 

-contended that bv' way of,'a "resolution tljie approval 
'“J" 1 ? 00 ™ ci1 should have been taken firBt. He; was .followed by other speakers, 
Bahadur Dtcarko Nath , Babd Earmadeo Singh and 
Monlvi Qani, Mr. Young and Babu Bimala Char an Singh ■ ■ 

Merrier indicating , the position of the Government said that 
^ A 1 ? 0 a PP ro ?al of the Secretary, of State or the Government of India ' 
before finally deciding upon the measure to he taken. The .Council then adjourned. 

• Rusal Development in Behab • * 

2SSSrt 

addition V^protms^ 10 to SM^d tim ton i 8 ‘ ^ 8inha i Whp’ emphasised that in . 
Government sLiSd spend something t^Se^oS!?n^ 011 and . wa , ter / u PP ly '., th ? 
He said that if ooal was used as full cowdnne "TF* inste( £ 83 fueL 1 

and one ton of cowdung saved would °toH^Li l d . be “ ved to be used “ manure, 
materials. .uuiig haven intimately help, to produce 54 tons of.food 



with regard, to ‘ flood led to roads^taetog^washod ou,tivati ?“> And' Government policy. 
Government thought of spending this small 4 . away ’ } fc JW. Surprising that the 
population, hu the development^ P er h0ad .' of - 

He incidentallv referred to *« toSSr 08 . ^ water .supply. ... ,. . ... 

Babu Jagannath 2as, MT. n to assist him °* a Sub 'D iv i s ional Officer, calling upon 
"that if he did not see him Preparing a scheme of rural uplift, 

would be held punishable for his absence a PP oia tod time on an appointed date he 
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. 28th. AUGUST :—The debate on the Finance Member's motion regarding rural deve¬ 
lopment was resumed to-day. He spoke for three quarters of an hour and touched the 
points raised by several members who had opposed the motion. 

The amendment of Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay being pat to vote, was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Mr. S. K. P. Sinha was lost without 
a division. 

Bihar & Orissa Cess But, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bubback then introduced the B. & 0. Cess Bill. Its reference to 
Select Committee was opposed by Baba Manindranath Mukheriee, who moved that it 
be oiroulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr. Patterson, member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

The plea of the Government for the Bill was that the revenue of District Boards of 
Manbhum and flazaribagh was gradually decreasing to about one-tenth of what it 
was ten years ago. Therefore special taxation on the coal mines was neoessary. 

The point raised by Mr. Mukherjee was that at the .present time of economic 
depression, coal mines were not able to pay extra taxation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hubback , however, acoopted the motion for circulation. ' 

Co-operative Society Amend. Bill 

The Co-operative Sooiety Amendment Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 

Municipal Amr nd. Bill 

The Mnnioipal Amendment Bill, whioh empowers the Government Jto dissolve a 
Municipality in the event of deterioration in mnnioipal administration due to intri¬ 
gues and motions was under disoussion when the House adjourned. 

Non-official Resolutions 

29tl>. AUGUST The Council passed a resolution to-day—Mr. W. H. Mtyriek 
(Planters) asking the local Government to move the Government of India to sanction 
the contribution of a branch Railway line of Bengal North-Western Railway to be 
known as Chakia Trans-Gandak-Sidhwalia Chord line Project, whioh was estimated to 
cost Rs. 46 and half lakhs, including the bridge across the Gandak and whioh would 
cover most of thejfertile paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 

30th. AUGUST Two non-official resolutions for carrying out irrigation 6urvey of 
the province and giving vocational bias to education imparted in secondary sohools 
were withdrawn after discussion in the Counoil to-day. The Government announced 
that they contemplatedlundertaking legislation for minor irrigation works in the province 
in near future. 

2nd. SEPTEMBERAt to-day’s sitting of the Counoil, replying to a question of 
Baku Jamuna Karjee as to whether (a) a confidential enquiry had been made or was pro¬ 
posed to be made by the looal Government to ascertain the nature and the extent of 
the village Industries Association’s working in Bihar, the manner of its operation 
and its effect on the masses and what was the reason for their surveying the pro¬ 
gramme of the aotivities of the said association in Bihar and whether (b) there was 
any proposal before Government to oo-operate with the All-India Village Industries 
Association in the matter of the nplift of the masses, Mr. R. E. Russell said that 
an enquiry had been made because they wished to keep themselves informed of the 
nature ana development of the Association's activities ; and (b) that the Association 
had not asked for the assistance of Government 

Baku Jamuna Rarjee moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of the Behar Tenanoy Aot a Special Officer to enquire into the 
conditions in Behar proper with a view to reduoing rents, where necessary. 

The resolution was defeated by 51 to 12 votes. The landlords and also some 
tenants’ representatives opposed the proposal on the ground that it would not be 
conducive to the interests of tenants. The Government also opposed the resolution, 
pointing out the serioos legal and praotical difficulties in the way of its acceptance. 

Non-Official Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBERIn the Council to-day a number of non-official Bills were cir¬ 
culated for elicting public opinion. 

28 
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Tha ifussalman Wakf Bill of Mr. Hassan Jan for the control of Mnssalman chan- 
table religions endowments in the province was not taken np ae the member aid not 
move for its consideration. The Connoil then transacted official business, all Government 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment 
Btll (an offioial measure) being oiroulated for opinion. 

Besae Delimitation Proposals 

4tb. SEPTEMBERThe Council discussed to-day the Government’s Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. _ . 

Mr. Bubback , on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as they were yet to be examined. 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India. A a regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single non-transferable vote systems which had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial olaims for larger 
number of seats and oriticising the Government proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not conoluded when the Connoil 
adjourned. 

5th. SEPTEMBERAn interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system stating that it gave, a better ohance to an important minority to express its 
views reflecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
that the system was more sound and prodnotive of communal harmony. 

6lb. SEPTEMBER —Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay's amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of eleoting more that a member, each voter must 
have as many votes as the number of members to be eleoted provided only one vote 
be cast for one member was oarried. 

The Counoi was then prorogued. 


the 

no- 

the 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session—Rangoon—6th. to 14th. August 1935 

No CONTIDENOE MOTIONS 

Burma Legislative Council, whioh commenced its session at Rangoon on 
V 9 , 3 !’ r ® fus ? d to leave to U Ba Shies to move his motion of 

reSSdnZbw ^ ^ 0nly 28 members 6tood «P. M bein « 

thriLh 0 n0 oon ftl<m °0 in the,Education Minister also) feU 

’ H0US6 refusmg t0 graat le&ve - Only nine stood up in favour of the 

N Aumrnmorvsly recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr. 

Member ’ c,y ° 11 Connoil, on a condolence motion moved by the Finance 

Demolition of Hindu Temple 

lishw ^ffindu S K^temSfl U ml n vn t i m( R io J to j ri !j cisa O 16 Government’s notion in demo- 

saw gr&Attsift 
m m. “± “ !tto 

^ Indo-Burma Tribunal Report 

lta28athe report of the Indo-Bunna 

carrying wen resolutions wi^wting^one! 301 ’ conoladed 011 14th., the House 
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The Finance Member , at the outset, announced on the 13th. that the Government would 
not vote on the motion put before the House nor would they speak, except to correct 
any misapprehension in the course of the debate, the proceedings of which would be 
communicated to the Seoretary of State for India for information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of which U Maung Gyi-. f Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) 
moved three, one of which recommended fixing 5 per cent ratio for Burma’s contri¬ 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per oent Another 
suggested 90 years for repayment instead of 45 vears and the-third resolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found due by Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governments of India and Burma should be met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

V Minon { people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution demanded that besides the 
5 per cent ratio, due deductions should be made in favour of Burma for the dis¬ 
advantages resalting from her past association with India. 

U Sonyum ( People's Party ) proposed that the application (?) Committee should 
consist of five members, including two non-officials, one from Burma and the other 
from India. 

U Kya Gain ( People’s Party 1 wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
owing India anything on account ot Burma Railways. 

U Saw ( People 8 Party ), moving the last resolution, recommended that Buraia 
should not be held responsible for any publio debts contracted before Burma became 
Jart of India or for cost of the Burmese war or for cost of any wars outside 

A large number of members of all parties supported the resolutions. 

When the debate was resumed on the'14th. shortlyjafter twelve o’oloct. all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party, led by U. Thi, Whip of the Party, walked out protesting against 
the action of the Leader of the House for not giving his oonsent to U Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting the Tribunal’s report in toto. 

U Maung Maung Gyi (Dr. Ba ‘Maw’s party), while walking out. said that he with¬ 
drew his three motions moved on the 13th. os they were done without the consent of 
the Party, but he did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamber. 

On the 13th. the President disallowed the motion for rejeotion of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raised by the Leader of the House that when the mover 
was called to moke his motion, he was not in his seat Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it 

V Ba Than (People’s Party) moved another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the first instalment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being! fair to Bnrma in its 
recommendations, while Mr. J. Tait said that the European commercial community 
recognised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. " ____ 

Among the resolutions passed, five by U Ba Than, Min Oh, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Gaing ana U Saw were oarned without a division. 

V Maung Maung Gyi'a resolution demanding ninety years for the repayment of 
liabilities was lost without a division, while another resolution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio was carried without a dissentient. His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should bear all of Burma’s financial liabilities to 
India was carried by 20 votes to 9, the European bloc voting against 

Indians, excepting Mr. Qanga Singh , did not participate either in the debate or in 
the voting. 

Earlier, when the President asked for the sense of the House about U Maung 
Maung Gyi’s three resolutions, it refused to grant leave for withdrawal. Consequently 
they were put to vote. The Council was then prorogued. 


Tie N. ff. Frontier Legislative Council 

Pboiest ioiiNsi EujnKinoN o> Gubmukhi & Hindi 

The N. W. 'Frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Peshwar on . the 4th. 
November 1935. All members of the minority party were absent The President read 
out a leDgthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence which stated 
“As we all Hindu and Sikh : elected members of the Legislative Council have de¬ 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of the House we consider it our 
duty to explain the cironstances that have led td our this decision. _ . 

k The recent oironlar of the Government Transferred Department about eliminating 
Hindi and Gurmukhi from media of instruction in schools in the provinoe has caused 
consternation amongst the Hindus, and the Sikhs throughout the provinoe. "Wo have 
been deluged with anxious enquiries and the-feeling on the subject of oar communi¬ 
ties is so strong that we, who represent them in the Legislative Counoil. cannot in 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary praotice ignore it. "We.feel that 
this circular constitutes a grave meuaoe and direct challenge to onr religion and 
onltnre. The novel principle, which the oiroular seeks to introdnoe into onr educa¬ 
tional system, exists in no other province in India. The arguments advanoed for a 
violent change in the policy stated in the memorandum oonveying the instructions of 
the Government to the Direotor of Publio Instruction and the inspectress of girls’ 
schools are in onr opinion, most untenable and unconvinoing. Tne only effective 
constitutional method open to ns, nnder the present oiroumstanoes of recording our 
protest and conveying' our strong feeling on the subject, is to absent ourselves from 
this session. "We realise the utter helplessness of onr position, but it is permissible 
to.hope that our aotion may lead to a searching of the heart on the part of all-right 
t hinkin g persons as to the examination of the question. Lest interested parties may 
misinterpret onr aotion we would, like to make dear that we have the greatest respect 
for the chair and onr abstention implies no discourtesy to it or the House. We nave 
alwavB oo-operated with the Government and the majority for the betterment and 
development of this province, where we have aU that is dear to ns and would always 
do so should our co-operation be . really appreciated. But we have been injured on 
the most vital point viz., our religion and culture whioh is dearer to us than anything 
else and whioh the Government are solemnly pledged to protect. It will constitute 
an intellectual oppression of the worst kind to enforce ns to transcribe our scriptures 
into Urdu for the benefit of our womenfolk whose education is sought to be directed 
by us on the present lines whioh ensure both a study of their religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind with knowledge of things in general. We do not at all 
aim to train onr girls for professional careers and we attach a great importanoe to 
tile thorough study of our religious books which are in Hindi and Gurmukhi. The 
Government oironlar ignores all this. We shall thank you to nlease read this 
explanation to the House.’ 

This evoked a disouBsion, the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum. asking if this 'boycott’ 
was a constitutional method of representation but the president deferred consideration 
ol the constitutional aspect. 

The-Home Member, Sir George Cunningham next introduced the Punjab Land 
Revenue Frontier. Province Amendment Bill and Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill whioh 
the CounoU agreed to take into consideration on or after Nov. 13. The non-offioial motion 
to circulate the Motor Taxation Bill for publio opinion was defeated by 15 to 11 votes. 
■ „\ r A M . ul vowtm, Minister, introduced the Hazara Forest Bill which will be 
circulated for public opinion by Feb. 15 on non-offioial motion. 

p on ? oU Passed two non-offioial Bills—the Village Councils 
the l l S A a n at Application Bills and circulated for publio opinion 

AUsffimawM * ^ BM “ d P tV ^ mindars Relief Bill introduced by Nawabzada 

was A detested* bv deP^gproposed Village Councils of judicial functions 

for the nast tJo 11 7 °!S a ' , s Pass^ to-day had been before the Council 

y f, a ^ and * roused “ate controversies. 

corwHui?Member said that the local Government was 
not disclorefbe nat^e o^ teeTorresponde^oef “ ”**** ° f Bubvention ' but did 
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Tie Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha—29th. July to 1st- August 1935 

The "Working Committee met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Babu 
Eajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present:— 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patol, Smt'Sarojini Naidu, Sri Jamnalal Bajaj, Sri Pattabhi Sitaram- 
S 1 n 1 Gan e adhar Kao Deshpando, Sri K. F. Nariman. 8n Pnrshottamdas Tandon, 
on aardul Singh Caveeshar, Sri Surendra Mohan Moitra, Sri Syed Mahmud, Sri 
Jairamdas Daufatiam, Sri J. B. Kripalani, 

Sri Bhulabhai J. Desai, Sri Govind Ballabh Pant, Sri S. Satyamurti and Sri Shankar 
rtao Geo attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 25, 1935 
were confirmed. 


1—Confirmation of Office Secretary 

of confirmed the appointment of Syt Krishna Das as Office Secretary 

11—Bank account of A. I. C. C. 

Resolved that the account of A. I. C. C. at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 
n. °? j "ank in the name of the Indian National Congress and that this account be 
operated upon by the President Babu Rajendara Prased and the working General 
secretary, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, jointly and severally. 

Ill—Statement* of Account* 

Statement of office accounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed. 

IV—Accounts of 1932—34 

Committee also passed the audited acconns of the A. I. 0. C. from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 March, 19341 

A statement of accounts by the Seoretary of the Swaraj Bhawan Board of Manage¬ 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee. 

V—Claim of the Gujrat P. C. C. 

The Committee passed the following resolution!— 

Having considered the ciroumstances and the correspondence with different parties 
and conversations between the President and the parties concerned,—resolved that Hs. 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P. O. C. as loan to the A. L C. C. be repaid. 

VI—Due* from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 

Having considered the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 
amounting to Hs. 3,325-4-10, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
P. C. C. may feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one _ lump 
sum, the Working Commitee will be prepared to consider payment in annual instal¬ 
ments of fis. 300, the first instalment to be paid latest in the December, 1935. 

VII—Provincial Subtcription* 

. Considered the telegrams received from Bombay, Uthal, and other P. C. Cs regard¬ 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions,— 

Resolved that the date he* extended to 15th August, 1935 and the Committees in 
default be asked to make payment by that date fading which they will be liable to be 
disqualified from representation in the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. in accordance 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpcre meeting of the Working Committee. 

VIII—Detenu*’ Famile* Relief Fund 

Resolved that Syt Surendra Mohan Moitra be authorised to make enquiries and 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons he considers necee- 
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aid to be given to fami lies of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
mthorised to make payments in acoordanoe with sueh recommenda- 
fand oolleoted for the purpose. 

IX—Change of Headquarter* • 

Read the application of the Bern P. C. 0. for the ohange of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Aieia,— 

Resolved that the proposed ohange be sanctioned. 

X—Central Calcutta Congrei* Committee Diipute 

Considered the representation of the Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committe,— 

Resolved that in view of the faot that 8yt if. S. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934 to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting np without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Committee 
set up under his decision has been functioning since. September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee farther resolves that the notion taken by the Re-orga¬ 
nisation Bub-Committee of the Bengal P. C. C. calling upon the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipts and membership fees 
is set aside and the Committee set np under Syt Aney’s award shall continue to 
fonction till a fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Reorganisation Sub-Committee 
Bhould have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside^the decision 
of Syt Aney and taking ad interim action. 

XI—Later Proceeding* 

The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con¬ 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject 

XU—Enrolment of Member* In Bengal 


sary regarding 
A. L 0. 0. is i 
tions from the 


With regard to the oomplaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment . of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shri S. N. Roy 
and Syt 8urendra Mohan Moitra on behalf of the B. P. O. C. that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with the list of 
members within a fortnight 

XIII—Constitution of Mabakoihal P. C. C. 

Bead Syt. K. F. Nariman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P. C. C. for the adoption of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with his finding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and calls upon the President of the Uahakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering and adopting the provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the Working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P. C. 0. 

XIV—Jubbulpore Town Congrei* Committee Dispute 
Considered the report of Syt K. F. Nariman on the Jubbulpore T. O. C. dispute. 
Agreeing with the findings of Syt K. F. Nariman, resolved that the objections to. 
the election of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee are invalid, ana therefore 
the election Btands, and the present Committee Bhall continue to function. 


XV—Kbandwa District Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of Syt K. F. Nariman on the Khandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute,— 



XVI—Guntur Congress Committee DUpute 
Road the report of _Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya together with the terms of settle- 

ir '" *”■* VT L. Narasimha Ran and a 
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XVII—Congress Organisation In Madras City 

Heard the representatives of Tamil Nad and Andhra F. C. Cs. on the controversy 
over Congress organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question be referred to the Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable settlement 

XVIII—Berar P. C. C. 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Conference. forwarded 
by the Berar P. C. C. recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Congress Committees of Berar, Nagpur and Mahakoshal for the purpose of 
running council elections,— 

Resolved that the same he sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration. 

XIX—Peasant’s Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt Rajendra Prasad, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Syt. Pursbottamdas Tandon with Syt. Purshottamdas Tandon as 
convener be appointed to keep in touch with the problems affecting the peasantry of 
me country ana from time to time to report to and advise the Working Committee 
thereon. • 

XX—Labour Sob-Committee* 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt Jairamdas _ Danlatram, Syt 
K. F. Nariman and Syt. Shankerlal Banker be appointed with Syt Jairamdas Danlatram 
as oonvener to keep in touoh with problems affeotmg industrial labour and from time 
to tone to report to and advise toe Working Committee thereon. 

XXI—Quetta Earthquake 

The Working Committee reoords its sense of deep sorrow at toe loss sustained in ' 
men and money by thousands of people daring the recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluohistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 
and toe sufferers. 

n The Working Committee endorses toe action taken by toe President in forming a 
Central Relief Committee for collecting funds and administering relief. The Committee 
thanks all those who rendered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of toe 
injured and distressed under very difficult circumstances and acknowledges the 
response of the publio to appeals for funds. 

The Working Committee while recognizing the efforts made by toe authorities at 
Quetta to meet the situation with toe resources at their disposal, is of opinion based 
on toe published statements of eye-witnesses official and non-offioial that many persona 
under toe debris could have been rescued if toe digging operations had been under¬ 
taken on an adequate scale and not stopped after two days and if toe offered help 
from to e p ublio nad not been rejeoted. 

The Working Committee is of opinion that toe Government should appoint a com¬ 
mission composed of offioials and non-officials to enquire into toe allegation made by 
toe publio and, in some respeots, supported by published statements of offioials; vie., 

1. that toe statement made on behalf of the government when assistance was 
offered, that they had ample resources to deal with the situation iu Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facts ; 

2. that they unjustifiably turned away such profferred assistancej 

f 3. that they ought to have recruited available assistance from neighbouring areas 
to cope properly with the emergency; 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was . accounted for 
no adequate attempt was made m respect of toe Indian residents and there was similar 
discrimination between Indiana and Europeans in the matter of rescue, relief and 
salvage. 


*[NoteShri Shankerlal G. Banker having intimated his inability to be a member of 
the Committee dne to his pre-occupations, Acharya J. B. Kripalani was appointed 
bp toe President to act in nis place. The Labour 8nb-Committee at its meeting held 
in Bombay on August 6, 1935 appointed Shri J. B. Kripalani as it convener. J 
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XXII—Congreii Jubilee 

Resolved that the fifteenth annivesary of the Congress be observed in a fitting man¬ 
ner on the day the Congress met for the first time in 1895 and for this purpose me 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitute a sub-oonumttee for 
drawing np the programme for the oooasion :— 

Syt Rajendra Prosad, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Byt Govind 
Ballahh Pant, Byt Jairamdas Daulatram, and Aoharya J. B. Kripalani, 

XXIII—Hittory of the Congreti 

The Committee thanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of the _ manusoripts 
of the History of the Congress written by him and requests the President to go 
through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publication as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

XXIV— Office* under the New Constitution 

Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees relating to the accep¬ 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
be. left over for the next session of the Congress. It deolares that any expression of 
opinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV—Indian State* 

Although the polioy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
the States.to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of establishment of 
representative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish snob, responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedom of person, 
speech, association and the Press to their people, but nas also pledged to the 
8tates people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and peaoeful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible government By that declaration and by 
that pledge the Congress stands. The Congress feels that even in their own 
interests tne Priuoes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible government within their States carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of oitizenship to their people. 

It should be understood however that the responsibility and the burden of carrying 
on that struggle within the States must neoessarily fall on the States people them¬ 
selves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and. this it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power 
nuder existing circumstances although the people of India whether under the 
Rntash. the Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisible. In the heat of controversy the limitation of tne Congress in often 
forgotten. Indeed any other polioy will defeat tho common purpose. 

., With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the pi ogress should insist upon oertain amendments of that portion of the govern- 
°rL Ind i a Bill which- deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 
„2: eratlon *. .Congress has more then onoe categorically rejected the 
coosjitational reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 
.of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
• a Co^tituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
Congress'policy particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 

^ is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States 
buy the o’? 9 ™ be of sacrificing their interests in order to 

t Princes. From its infiftntinn flio P.nnrrrooa lino efrt/vi nTIflaai- 

TocaUy for the rights of the masses of 
Tnth their true interests, 01 


inception the Congress has stood unequi- 
India as against any vested rights in conflict 
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XXVI—Provident Fond Rule* for A. I. C. C. Staff 

With a view to having a provident fund for the employees in the 
office of the All India Congress Committee, the Working Committee adopts the 
following rules :— 

1. Every fall time employee shall contribute one anna lin the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of whioh an account will be oponed in some bank. 
The deduction of this amount shall be made at the time the monthly salary bill 
is prepared. 

2. The A. I. 0. C. shall make contribution to tho deposit account of 
each employed month by month at the rate of one anna in the rupee, on 
the salary. 

3. Persons employed temporarily shall not oome under the operation of 
this Bcheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing to whom he desires that the amount be 
paid in case of his death. 

The deposits and contributions with interest thereon at the credit of any 
employee may be withdrawn on his ceasing to be an employee of the A. I. C. 
0. subject to provisions in rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 hereunder. 

6. A temporary advance, not ordinarily exceeding throe month’s pay, may be 
allowed to mi employee from the sum at his credit at the discretion of the Working 
General Secretary, provided the sum so proposed to be advanced shall be equal to or 
less than half the amount paid by the employee so far towards his share of tho Fund 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent 

The following may be considered as examples of legitimate occasions for such 
advances:— 

(a) illness of employee or any member of his family, 

(b) marriages ana funerals, 

(o) any special educational requirement of employee’s children. 

?. Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the General Secretary in instal¬ 
ments by monthly deductions from the salary. 

8. In the event of an employee owing a sum of money to the A. L 0. C. the 
General Secretary will have the right to deduct this sum of money from the provident 
fund of the employee. 

9. An employee leaving before the completion of his five years of service Bhali ho 
entitled only to his share of contribution to the provident fnnd and interest thereon. 

'10. If the services of an employee are terminated for no fanlt of his, he shall be 
entitled to the whole amount of his provident fund, and the clause relating to fond 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, he shall not be entitled to 
receive any portion of the provident fnnd. 

13. The olause relating to five years service shall not apply in the case of em¬ 
ployees who may have completed their five years of service in the A. L C. C. before 
tho date of operation of the present scheme. 

. 14._ The decision of the Working Committee of the Congress regarding negligence, 
inefficiency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt and 
difference arising out "of these rules shall be final. 

15. The Working Committee shall have power to alter, vary or amond the rules 
relating to the Provident Fund in their absolute discretion. 

XXV11—-Leave Rule, for A. I. C. C. Staff 

1. Every member of the staff will get one month’s privilege leave with full pay 
* or every completed eleven months of service. 

2. If a member does not avail of this leave, the same can aconmnlate for two 
years. All Buch leave beyond two months will lapse. 

3. Members of the staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not be com¬ 
bined with the privilege or sick leave. 

4. Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be included in the 
leave bat when they fall in the middle of the leave, they will be so Included. 

5. Members will also get fifteen days’ sick leave on half-pay In the year. 

o. If the privilege leave is availed of for reasons of health, the fifteen days of sick 
leave on half-pay may bo combined with it. 

29 
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?, Any leave beyond this shall be without; allowance unless tinder special circums¬ 
tance to bo decided upon in each individual case by the Working Committee on the 
recommendation of the General Secretary. 

8 Tits leave mentioned in these rales will not inolade Sundays or other general 
holidays except when they fall within the period of a leave. A list of general holidays 
will be mado by the General Secretary at the beginning of every year and will be 
hung up in the office for the information of the staff. 

9. Members can only avail themselves of leave subject to the requirements of the 
office, and will not be entitled to demand it as of right. 

10. All leave mentioned here Bhall be unless otherwise provided for granted by 
the Working General Secretary. 

XXVIII—Pune Collection! in Maharashtra 

In viow of the work in Maharashtra the President consented to forego half the 
quota of 25 per cent due to the A. L 0. C. office out of the President’s Parse collec¬ 
tion made in Maharashtra. 


Labour Sab-Committee 

Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important step in the direction of unity in labour ranks has been taken at a 
joint conference of representatives of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
Trade Union Federation held recently at Bombay by the formation of an All-India 
Labour Board consisting of equal numbor of representative Labour organisations. Mr. 
V. V. Uiri has been appointed President and Mr. R. S Ruiknr, General Secretary of 
the now Board. It will be the task of the Board to continue in the efforts for unity 
and to carry on day to day work for the amelioration of condition of the working 
classes. 

The joint conference of the two Labour organisations passed resolutions declaring 
the present Government of India Act as more retrograde and reactionary than the J. 
P. O. Report and as being conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people. The 
representation given to labour, according to the conference, was utterly inadequate, 
and in as much os tlio Act held out no prospect to the Indian masses'and working 
classes of securing an adequate and effective voice and control in the legislatures ana 
the administration of the country, it was unacceptable. 

The conference viewed with alarm the deplorable plight to which the industrial 
workers of Iudia had been reduces) by methods of rationalisation and policies of wage- 
cut and retrenchment adopted by employers. The conference therefore recommended 
to tiio Joint Labour Board to take steps to increase the organised strength of workers 
mui check the employers tendencies to offect wage-cuts. 

It was of opinion that the question of protection to industries should he re¬ 
opened and a detailed inquiry into the results of protection so far given to various indus¬ 
tries should bo held in order to find out infer alia whether the grant of protection had im¬ 
proved the workers standard of life or created more employment. The enquiry should also 
consider whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent on those 
industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working conditions. 

°u 0,)1 [ 110D , a minimum wage-fixing legislation be introduced par- 
. J sheltered industries and those other industries where workers’ organisation 
to resist em P lo yors’ attacks on their standard of life, 
imo nf Re present repressive policy of Government particularly the 

mul ,lw 0rS am ^ suc k 0t * 10r legislation against labour organisations 

stens to 41)0 ^ oint ^^ur Board to take effective 

V,?,* 0 P r0tect thos .° who fall victims to such repression. 

mediate stainhn' alann Uie growing unemployment and urged that im- 
and urged the ^overmnn > . nc /^ as ?- em ployment by the adoption of suitable schemes 

asanfisas Jr” cs “ d 
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Camp IVardha 


August 1, 1935 

Dear Mr. Ruikar, 

I plaoed tho memorandum you gave me before tho . Working Committee for its con¬ 
sideration and I may state shortly the result of tho discussion. 

You will recollect that the A. I. C. C. recorded the resolution of protest at Jubbul- 
pore against the repressive policy of the Government against Congress and labour 
organisations. 

It is felt that it is unnecessary to observe a day of protest. The Congress has not 
done so in respect of the ban winch still persists against many of its own organisations. 
Now that a number of Congressmen are in the Assembly it would be best if you could 
oolleot all relevant information and place it at the disposal of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party in the Assembly, and I nave no doubt they will make such nse of it as is 
possible in raising a protest there. This is what has been done regarding the Con¬ 
gress organisations under the ban. 

On the question of the rejection of the new constitution the Congress has already 
passed a resolution and will take steps for implementing it when the time comes. As 
regards programme against war, the matter may be considered when occasion arises 
and the Congress Committee determines its own line of action. 

On the Legislative programme for the amelioration of the conditions of labour, I 
have no doubt the Congress Party in the Assembly will always be prepared to con¬ 
sider and give its support to all legislation not inconsistent with the Congress view¬ 
point. 

You told me that the Congress Party in the Assembly did not support Mr. 
Joshi’s resolution regarding unemployment insurance in the Assembly. I have 
made enquiries and I understand that there was no -resolution by Mr. Joshi but 
that there was an amendment by him to a resolution by tho Government, and 
that the Congress Party supported Mr. Joshi’s amendment which was carried by 
the casting vote of the President, but that the amended resolution was lost by a 
snatch vote of 52 against 53, and in this votiDg the Congress Party voted with 
Mr. Joshi. It has also been conveyed to me that in all matters relating to 
labour the Congress Party has consistently supported the labour side. 

I may state, however, that the Congress being a national organisation and not 
a class organisation, it is not inconceivable that occasions may arise when Congress 
view may not tally with Trade Union, view and in all such oases the Congress 
will of course take its own line of action. 

The Working Committee has appointed a sub-committeo of Messrs. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K. F. Nariman and Snankerlal Banker with Mr. Jairamdas Daula- 
tram as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and 
from time to time to report and advise the Working Committoe thereon. 

The Working Committee, I need hardly assure you, will always wolcome co¬ 
operation from Trade Unions in all matters whero joint action may be found possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

Syt. R. S. Ruikar M. A. LL. B., Rajendra Prasad 


President, 

All India Trade Union Congress, 
Walker Road, Nabpub Ciit. 


PRIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolled Till Jane 13, 1935 ) 

According to the time-table of the Working Committee, 13th June was the last 
date of enrolment of Congress members entitled to participate in the elections of 
delegates of tho Congress to bo hold on tho 14th of Decombor, 1935. Tho following 
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figures of total enrolment havo been taken from reports received from Provincial 
Congress Committees. These figures most not be taken os final. ( 

Province Quota of maximum Members 

members 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
C. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


Ajmer 
Andhra ' 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal & Surma Talley 
Berar 

Bombay City 

Burma 

Nagpur 

Demi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Mohakoshal 

Maharastra 

N. W. F. R. 

a ab 

Tamil Nadu 
United Provinces 
Utkai 


22,000 

72,000 

12.500 

92.500 
1,62,000 

10,000 

10.500 
44,000 

8,500 

11,000 

31,000 

52,000 

26.500 

41.500 
49,000 

10.500 

65.500 
11,000 

70.500 
l^ODOO 

47,bOO 


10 , 00,000 


282 

45,703 

2307 

74,271 

60,775 

7,066 

17,317 

700 

8.164 

10,000 

24,065 

22,000 

35,156 

31479 

13,195 

4,033 

58,894 

56,623 

6,716 


4,78,445 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

> ( June — August, 1935 ) 

Some New Chittagong Order* 

The District Magistrate of Chittagong has promulgated following orders under the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Rules 

“All holders of identity cards issued under the Rules shall not _ leave tho district of 
Chittagong for any destination in Borina without the written permission of the District 
Magistrate. , 

"All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 and 25, entering Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows 

“In the case of youths arriving by sea at the Chittagong Port to the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police in person at his office within 12 hours of lauding from any vessel. 

“In the case ot youths arriving overland via Cox’s Bazar, the Sub Inspector of 
Police, Cox's Bazar, in person within 24 hours of entering the Cos's Bazar 
sub-division. 

“In the case of youths proceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
tho Superintendent of Police in writing within 24 hours of entering the district and in 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town." 

Only Hindu boys and youngmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflet* Protcribcd 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have proscribed under section 153A L P. C. 
a leaflet in Hindi entitled “Kisan Sreni Sajag Ho" (“Awake, Peasants 1”) and another 
Hindi pamphlet “Kisan Kya Karen”—("What are the Peasants to do 1”) 

Conviction* for Potsorion of Literature 
D®tta was sentenced on June 13 to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
tadiaXra^e Uuion > (^ng ii0n >? opies of leaflet entitled “The Joint Manifesto of the All 
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Upendra Sidhanta, a student in the Munshiganj (Dacca), has been sentenced to six 
months rigorous imprisonment for possession of certain seditious literature. 

Three persons m Faridpnr (Bengal) were sentenced to 18 months imprisonment 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. I. for a Speech 

Shree Jyotin Roy Nandy was sentenced on June 12 to two years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment by tho Additional District Magistrate of Caloutta for delivering a speech on 
February 17 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth League. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranjan Guha has been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the order of restraint issued by the District Magistrate of Dacca under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Eight Months Goal for a Detenue 

Motilal Banerji of Barisal who had been interned in Burdwan was sentenced to 
eight months rigorous imprisonment for going beyond the boundary of the place of 
internment and attending the police station one hour after the appointed time. 

Heavy Punishment to a Detenue 

Bimangsu Das of Chittagong was sentenced to [five years rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a letter without lie knowledge of the police in contravention of intern¬ 
ment rules. 

Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

. The activities of the All-India Village Industries Association are engaging the atten¬ 
tion of the police in Bihar. A confidential enquiry is in progress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the Association’s working in the Villages, the mannor of its 
operation, its effect on the masses and the latter’s reaction to the Association's pro¬ 
gramme. The Police are also stated to have been asked to report what, if any, official 
co-operation has been asked for in furtherance of the work of the Association. 

Misuse of Sec. 144 at Gaya 

The officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section 144 of Cr. P. 0. to prevent agitation 
among the peasants of the district against their disabilities. Swami Saliajanand, a 
well-known worker in Bihar, was prevented by the application of this section from 
taking part in the Peasants’ Conference at New Arwai. Similarly, B. Anngrah 
riarayan Sinha, Secretary of the Bihar P. 0. C., and a member of the Assembly was 
6ervoa with notice not to participate in the Tikari Raj Royts’ Conference over which 
he was to have presided. 


Police Interference in Maharashtra 

,, Th® Executive Committeo of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
m0 Jn!- OW ' n {? among other resolutions at a meeting hold on 14th July, 1935. 

, Inis meeting expresses its intense disapproval of the unjustifiable interference 
ana maltreatment of Congress workers by the police and advises tho public and 
t-qngress workers to carry on vigorously the enrolment of Congress members without 
anndmg the police behaviour.” 

. A' 10 resolution was due to the fact that the authorities 'have beon pursuing a policy 
or Harassment with a view to prevent the growth of tho Congress organisation. Apart 
m°m securities demanded from vernacular papers like the “Locasatta” and tho 
unsntratej", the police have beon insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
P n 9 u ' r ' es which amounted almost to harassment are reported to have been 
made about the visit of the Congress President and the names of contributors towards 
mo expenses of reception of the President have been noted. 


For Honouring the Congress President 

v Management of the Lokamanya Public Reading Room of Nandgaon in the 

niasik district has been asked by the Collector of the District to show cause why 
me registration of the institution should not be cancelled for presenting an address 
01 welcome to the President of the Congress during his visit to the place m June last. 
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Labour Aito elation Declared Unlawful 

The Punjab Government have declared on August 10 the Labour Researoh Sooiety 
of Lahore, its committees, sub-oommittees and branches to be unlawful associations 
within the moaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Aot of 1908. 

Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number of places were, searched 
in Lahore and certain papers and books were seized. The Researoh Society now 
declared unlawful had oeen issuing traots dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union CongreM Convicted 

Shri R. S. Rnikar, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta to one year’s ngorous 
imprisonment under Section 124-A (Sedition) I. P. C. for a speech delivered by him 
during the last Calcutta session of the Trade Union Congress in April. He filed an 
appeal and has been released on bail. 

Office Searched 

The office of the Congress Socialists in Calcutta was searched on August 15 in 
quest of objectionable literature. The seoroh lasted about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Press Ordinance In Action 

The Editor and publisher of the “Hazdur Dunia”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 
was asked to deposit a security of Rs. 1000 under the Indian Press (Emergenoy 
Powers) Act for publication of articles in connection with the grievances of the 
detenus and the Government notification declaring several labour organisations in 
Calcutta illegal. 

“Prabhatham”, a Malayam weekly, edited by Mr. Sankaran Namboodiripad was 
asked to fa mish a seourity of Rs. 2,000. The paper has in consequence ceased 
publication. 

The “Esina PatrLka”, the largest circulated Telngu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs. 2,000 as seourity for publishing an artiole oritieising the Government ban 
on Congressmen entering the Quetta earthquake area. . .. 

Notices were served on August' 15 on Dr. Parulekar demanding a security of 
Rs. 1000 as publisher of the weekly “Sakai” and a keeper of the Sakai Press under 
the Emergenoy Powers Aot for the publication of an article under the oaption “Why 
Loan should be a Burden on the Inmans" in the issue of 11th July last. • 

A notioo has been served on Mr. S. R. Date, keeper of the Loka Sangraba Press 
in Poona city, demanding a security of Rs. 2,000 under the Press Aot to be paid 
before August 26, in connection with the publication by the press of a collection of 
poems entitled “Patai" by Amalner (West Khandesh). 

A security of Rs. 1000 has been demanded from a vernaoular weekly in Hyderabad 
(Sind) in connection with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in the issue of 
July 16. 

.Notices have been served on the printer and publisher of Dhinamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of the Indian Express Press demanding seourity of Rs. 2,000 each 
m connection with the publication of an extract on Qnetta Earthquake in the issue of 
Dhinamani dated June 19. 

A notice under section 3 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot of 1931 has 
been servod on Mr. M. V. Rao, proprietor of the Ramakrishna Printing Works, Tenali, 
demanding a soourity of Rs, 1,000 for publishing a Telngu book entitled “Atma Tyagi, 
a life sketch of late Jatin Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahore after 
a prolonged hunger-strike. . 


Protest of Indian Journalist* 

The following are among the resolutions passed by the All-India Journalists’ 
Conference held in Caloutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr. C. I. 
Uuntomam, Editor of the Leader, Allahabad 

1- JVeedom of lAe Press:—“The All-India Journalists’ Conference is gravely 
concerned by the reported intention of the Government of India to renew the 
® Amendment Aot, 1932 which included the Press (Emergenoy Powers) 
5®*. ln a more objectionable form. The conference is emphatically of opinion 
of 1931 and 1932 as well as the Indian States Protection Aot 1934 are 
uueriy incompatible with the legitimate freedom of the Press and the fundamental 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of hese acts should 
any longer be retained on the statute book.” 

“This Conference appeals to the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emergency Powers in any shape or 
form.” 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal “The All India Journalists’ Conference strongly 
ohjects to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal as well as to the manner in 
which in various ways the freemom of the press has been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press Officer. The Conference urges the immediate abolition of 
the censorship.” 

3. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad :—“This Conference places on record its strong 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devised to combat such propaganda and to conduct a well-organisod 
publicity campaign on Indian affairs abroad/ 

Preu Ordinance in Bengal 

Mr. R. N. Roid, Home Member, said in the Bengal Council that tha number of 
news-papers and presses from which security had been demanded under the Emer¬ 
gency Powers Act of 1931 were 40 in 1932 ; 21 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. The 
security deposited amounted to Rs. 45,800 while the deposits forfeited were Rs. 1,800. 

Book* Proscribed 

The Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled “Vir Bangali 
Jatin Das” ( Jatin Das, the Bengali Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Court of Calcutta suspended two lawyers 
from practice for participation in the last civil disobedience movement. Theso wore 
Narendra Nath Dev, who had been practising at Sylhet and Annada Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Kalna. Dt. Burdwan. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to 8 question in the Bengal Council Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Member, stated 
that there were 240 prisoners in Andamans from Bengal convicted of offences connec¬ 
ted with terrorism. Two such prisoners died there in May, 1923. They were allowed 
interviews once in three months. 


Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand persons are estimated to have been rendered homoless as a result of 
tbe floods in Burdwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles. 
Acute distress prevails in the district. 

Forefeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Rs. 2,052 belonging to the Reception Committee of the Karachi Con¬ 
gress having been claimed by Dr. Choithram, President of tho Committee, the Govern¬ 
ment declined to return the amount on tho ground that according to their informa¬ 
tion the amount would have boon used by the Sind P. O. C. in the prosocution of tho 
civil disobedience movomont. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party in the Assembly 

A Committee with Shri Mohanlal Sakscna as convenor was appointed by the 
Congress Party in the Assembly to investigate into the question of repression in 
Bengal. Shri Mohanlal Saksena had in connection with this enquiiy soma corres¬ 
pondence with Mr. G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which 
is given below 
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Tee Chief Secbetaby, 

Government of Bengal, Darjeeling 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you are aware that the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly has 
appointed a committee consisting of members of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon the administration of repressive laws in Bengal. The immediate need for the 
appointment of the committee arose from! the fact that while on the one hand reports 
were received from authentic sources of harassment of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens by unjustified and harsh orders restricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation caused to the people during the coarse of military marches 
and quartering of troops in their midst, of extreme inoonvenienoe to inmates and 
damage to property, caused during numerous house searohes, of the ruthless manner 
in which punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of oases of destitute families of detenus which 
received inadequate or no allowances from the Government for. their maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts were brought to the notice of the Government by 
means of interpellations they met with oryptio or evasive answers. 

In view of the aforesaid reports and the unresponsive attitude of the Government 
the Congress Party in the Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any farther action 
in the matter. 

On the 22nd April on behalf of the oommittee I issued a questionnaire which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of It to yon 
or to any other Government official not because the committee desired to collect only 
one-sidea information as has been made out in the oiroular reported to have been 
issued by the Government of India, but because • I felt It premature to invite the 
Government at this stage to plaoe their case before the oommittee. As will appear 
from the following extract from my forwarding letter, the committee has all along 
been anxious to get anthentio information that can bear sorntiny and examination :— 

‘The oommittee is anxious to have the most reliable information that can hear 
scrutiny and examination. It' is therefore desirable that information should be care¬ 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to our cause should be scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expeoted that a few friends should take up the responsibility for supplying 
the information as per questionnaire regarding their district. In case of difference of 
opinion only that Information should be submitted on whtoh there is complete 
agreement” 

True, the questionnaire was sent in the first instance only to the Congress Committee 
as that was the only agency which oould be expected to co-operate ungrudgingly with 
the committee ; but it did not mean that others, individuals or public bodies, were 
precluded from supplying information or giving evidence before the committee.. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this that the questionnarie was given to the Press. 

As regards the Government the committee will simply be glad to receive its co¬ 
operation. If the Government desired to place a case before the committee, the com¬ 
mittee I think, will have no objection either to sending to the Government (district- 
wise information as it is received and has been sifted by the committee, or to sending 
it wholesale alter all the information has been collected and sifted. 

In any case, I would request you to kindly let me know the attitude the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is going to lake regarding the aforesaid committee. 

I am sending herewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter fori the informa¬ 
tion of the Government 

Tours faithfully, 


Ba, 


Reply of Bengal Government 


Moeanlal Sazbena. 


I am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. June 1935, on the subject of the 
committee which has been appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly 
i 0 report upon the administration of so-called ‘repressive laws’—a term 
presumably intended to comprise the various laws passed by the Local 
in 1 W y®" 8 ^ or ti' 0 purpose of assisting the Executive Government 
r wL . 0{ . C0 , m ^ atln S terrorism. Ton request me to let you know the attitude 
the Government of BeagS are going to take up regarding the committee. 
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2. In reply I am to inform yon that, in the considered opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Government but not to terrorism, cannot fail to be a source of 
encouragement to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, therefore, will not give any countenance to suoh proceedings. 

I have the honour to be,. 

Sir, 

Yonr most obedient servant, 
G. P. Hooo, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

_ Shri Mohanlal Saksena't Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am in due receipt of your letter No. 1489 P. D. dated the 22nd Jane, 1935. 

I am really surprised at the view the Bongal Government has taken regarding the 
committeo appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bengal, and I must emphatically refute the insinuation contained 
in yonr letter. I would further request you kindly to point out anything done by 
1110 committee or its members that would warrant the inference drawn by the Govern¬ 
ment that the committee has boen prompted by a spirit of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism. On the other hand I maintain that while the Congress and the 
Congress Party in the Assembly have been anxious to put a stop to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redress to the innocent victims of Government's policy of 
wnole-sale repression in Bengal, still nothing has been farther from their intentions 
*» do anything that is likely to give encouragement to terrorism. 

, .-the polioy of the Indian National Congress in respect of terrorism is well known 
oeiug definitely committed to non-violence. I think in its own way it has done much 
j®°“Cck the growth of terrorism, whether the Government may recognise it or not, 
nut it does not mean that it must therefore support the Government whatever it does 
t° suppress terrorism. 

*n,i , ps you are a,s0 awar o that the Congress has from the very beginning stood 
nn T 0l ii f° r ^* e declaration of fundamental rights, including the one by which no 
cne shall be deprived of his liberty without trial before a court of law, and the Con- 
Party in the Assembly woula have failed in its duty if in face of detention with- 
cut trial of over 2500 youngmen for an indefinite period, and also reports of harass¬ 
ment of peaceful citizens in other ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain the trno 
state of affairs in Bongal with a view' to devise wavs and means to secure redress for 
unfortunate sufferers. 

I do not see why the Government shon’d regard the committee with suspicion, for 
/ sure it can never be the intention of the Government that even peaceful and 
legitimate political activities should be suppressed or innocent persons should be mado 
if ^ ll T er ’ aat i therefore I think that the Government wouldhavo been better advised 
11 *“ had seen its way to co-operate with our committee in its work. 

In view of what I have written above. I still hope the Government will bo able 
10 revise its attitude towards the committee. 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing the corres¬ 
pondence. 

Yours fa'thfally, 

(Sd.) Mohanlal Soksena 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

Jam directed to acknowledge receipt of yonr letter dated 27th Jane, 1935 in 
Winch v°a express the hopo that the Government of Bengal will be ablo to revise 
ho attitude they have adopted towards the committee appointed by the Congress 
Party the Legislative Assembly to make certain enquiries in Bengal. Yon also 
enquire whether the local Government have any objection to the publication of 

wis correspondence. . , . ....... . . 

. In reply I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 
°f yonr letier the Government of Bengal find tbemeselves unable to modify tlio 
30 
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views wlrioh I have already conveyed you in my letter No. 1469, P. D. dated 
22nd June. They have no objection to the publication of the correspondence. 

G, P. Hogg, 

Chief Secretary 

Prohibitory Order on Shri Mohanlal Sakiena 

Tho District Magistrate of Tipperah (Bengal) issued the following order on Syt 
Saksena on hiB arrival at Chandpur on way to Comilla (Bengal). _ 

“Whereas it is against publio interest that you should enter any place in Tipperah 
district, or remain there 1 direct you under Seotion 1 of 16-A Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not to embark or land at Chandpur. I further direot 
you to go back within 12 hours and not to return to the aforesaid place within one 
month. Failure to comply with above order will be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both.” 

On receipt of the above order Shri Mohanlal Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Chandpur. In a statement to the Press ho said 

“The Committee (of Enquiry) has received information on the basis of the question¬ 
naire from most of the districts and although Bengal members of the committee could 
have easily verified it as it Telates to their constituencies, it was considered desirable 
that members of the committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purpose of verification and also acquainting themselves with conditions obtaining in 
Bengal. But the Bengal Government in its wisdom thought fit to frustrate that plan. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that are being placed in its way, the committee shall 
not be deterred from carrying on its task, and the report of the committee is expected 
to be ready t before the next session of the Assembly. 

Document* connected with Enquiry Seized 

The C, I. D. police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shri Haripada Cbatterji who 
had been entrusted by the Bengal P. C. C. with the task of tabulating the mass of 
evidence and information relating the detenus, their families and the! working of the 
repressive policy of the Government of Bengal, and seised all documents in his 
possession. These documents were collected in connection with the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Congress Party in the Assembly. 


T1LAK SWARAJ FUND 

How the Crore Railed in 1921 was ipent 

for til? A§ b I?dia °TU r ab f0 MemSr?fF n r that , Ule ? n ^ ess raised a crore of rupees 
lor uie All India iilafc Memorial Fund, people not in touch with events occasionallv 

' EhB M e i3 8 f a*se impression which hM 
SluJra-fS? 88 H at V 1 ' 3 crore was collected at one particular place. The 

19^ and S 1922^are^oift D of l ^riiri l and B \vii? n ^be loon ‘’retried S' 

b; U ,UV e 0 n P 0 ^S^M ,a mCil 0n b f al£ the Work?ng'committee 

Congress Finances 

How the Money collected for the Tilak Memorial Swaraiya Fund 
has been spent 

apprehension and enquiries and aowimft f 8 tbere . a PP°ars to be considerable mis- 
ouquines ana occasional references in the Press indicate that manj 
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people are ignorant of these accounts and do not know how the money was collected or 
spent. Mention is frequently made of the crore of rupees collected in 1921 and there 
appears to be impression that this money was brought together at one central place 
and then spent or distributed. This is not so. The money collected by each Provincial 
Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent in its own province according 
to its needs. A part of it, however, was sent ns the provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee. 

Audited accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund of the central office and the different 
provinces together with the All India Congress Committee’s auditor’s inspection 
reports are prepared annually and placed before the All India Committee. These 
accounts and statements for 1921 and 1922 were published in book form and widely 
distributed amongst members and Congress Committees and the Press. Similar 
detailed accounts for 1923 have also been prepared. They are being printed and 
as soon as they are ready they will be widely distributed. Any person who is 
interested in these accounts or desires to refor to details should 6ee these 

E rinted statements at the offioe of any Provincial Congress Committee. Our object 
ere is merely to give a rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person - 
who is not well versed in understanding balance sheets or has not got the time or 
inclination to study the detailed account. 

The income of the Congress is principally derived from the four anna member¬ 
ship subscription and from donations to the Tilak Memorial Bwaraiya Fund. 
Membership fees are retained in the provinces and are usually divided between 
the Provincial Committee, the District Committee and the local Committee. No 
part of these fees goes to the All India Committee. 

The main source of income in the past has been donations to the Tilak Momorial 
Swarajya Fond. These donations were of two kinds 

General Donations—Subscribed by donors without indicating any specifio object 
on which the money was to bo spent The Provincial Congress Committees had 
the discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress aotivity, e.g., 
general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
tmtouohaoility, eto. 

(2) Specifio Grants—These were ear-marked by donors for particular objects. 
The ear-marking in some cases was general as for instance for khaddar or 
national education and sometimes it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapith 
or a national school. In the latter case the money often went direct to the 
particular institution, or was kept by the local Congress Committee, and did not 
come into the hands of the Provincial Congress Committee, whioh exercised only a 
general supervision. 

The All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Swarajya Fond collections 
was originally fixed in 1921 at 25 per cent Subsequently in 1922 it was reduced 
to 5 per oent This quota of 25 per cent or 5 per cent however was only taken 
from the general collections and not from the ear-marked items. Thus no part of 
the specifio ear-marked grants came to the central fund of the All India Committee. 
They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local committee 
or as mentioned above, by the * institution concerned. Details about these specifio 
grants can be seen in the provincial or local accounts. The All India Committee 
could only supervise or ohock generally by means of _ the expenditure and aecout- 
ing of these funds. A great part of these specific items were utilised for capital 
expenditure, o. g., buildings for sohools and colleges, and also for-running expenses 
of educational institutions. .. _ .... 

Thus will be seen that the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned with 
the general collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its coffers. The remaining 75 per cent (or 95 per cent) was usually divided 
up in varying proportions fixed by each Provincial Congress Committee, between tho 
District or local committee and tho Provincial Committee. Tho recommendation made 
by the "Working Committee in 1921 was that, except in the case of big cities, 50 per 
cent should be left with the districts and 25 per cent should go to the province. 

The major part of the collections for the Tilak Swaraja Fond including the famous 
crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately. 
According to the report of the auditors a sum of ‘Rupees one crore and thirteeen 
lacs roughly was promised in 1921 and one crore one lac and sijty-four thousand 
were actually collected by the end of 1921. Out of these collections rupees sixty- 
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foar lacs and thirty thousand were for the general fund, and rupees thirty seven 
lacs were collected for specific ear-marked items. 

Speoial mention has to be made of the city of Bombay. Of the croro and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1921, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs—twenty 
one lacs being for the general fund and seventeen lacs for specifio ear-marked items. 
Out of these thirty-eight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twontv-five lacs including two and a half lacB collected and retained by the Bombay 
Bwaraya Sabha for purposes directly connected, with the non-cooperation movement 
This sum is exclusive of three donations totalling ten lacs which were retained by 
the donors. In view of the large collections in Bombay it was decided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to be spent in Bombay only but as All India 
collections to be spent in accordance with the recommendations of the All India 
"Working Committee and the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Trustees were 
appointed to deal with the Bombay collections and in the beginning of 1922 they had 
about fifteen lacs with them out of the general collections, besides the ear-marked 
collections. 

The All India Committee received abont thirteen lacs from the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees in 1921 as their 25 per oent quota of the general collections. Nearly half of 
this amount—six lacs and nine thousand rupees—was given by the All-Inaia Com¬ 
mittee in the shape of grants to the different provinces for various purposes, e. g., 
spinning and weaving, rupees two lacs eighty-eight thousand : famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education, ’ rupees fifty thousand ; ashrams, rupees 
forty thousand : depressed classes, rupees twenty-six thousand ; Malabar relief and a 
large number of unclassified sums, rupees one lao fifteen thousand. Thus at the end 
of 1921 the AU India Congresss Committee had a balance of about seven lacs left 
The various Provinoial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
eight lacs at the end of 1921. 

It will thus been seen that out of rupees sixty-four lacs and thirty thousand 
collected for the general fund, fifteen lacs were the savings of the Bombay Provincial 
Committoe at the end of 1921, about thirteen lacs were held by the other Provinoial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs wero held by the All-India Congress Commitee a 
total saving of about rupees thirty-five lacs by the end of 1921. The balanoe of 
twenty nine and a quarter laos was spent all over India by the All India Committee 
as well as the different provinoial and local co mmi ttees in the course of the year in 
the various activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 and 1923 the total collections for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounting to about rupees six and a half lacs were for the general fund and rupees 
sixteen and a half laos for ear-marked items. As we have mentioned above the All 
India Committee's quota out of the general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922. 
The All India Congress Committee thus only received about rupees ninety-eight 
thousand as its quota in these two years aud the balanoe remained with and was 
spent by the provinoial and local committees. The Trustees of the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund in Bombay made large grants and loans amounting to rupees eight and a half 
laos for khaddar work. They gave five lacs to the All India Khaddar Board and 
Rs. 40.000 for khaddar work in Hyderabad (Dn.). They also ear-marked almost the 
entire amount in their possession for various educational and other purposes. The 
a ii ? Committee has also made a large grant. of rupees six laos to tho 
Au India Khaddar Board, and grants to provinces for various purposes amounting 
to rupees one lao and a half and loans amounting to rupees fifty-five thousand. 

At the end^ of 1923 the amount held by the All India Congress Committee was 
f. ap ™ eighty-oight thousand seven hundred and eighteen; by the Bombay Trustees of 
the Tilak bwarajva Fund was rupees seven laos and eleven thousand, (but all this is 
?rr rke V n0 r , r-? y, ariou3 , Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 

too laos. The All India Khaddar Board held rupees four lacs thirty .nine thousand 
live hundred and twenty eight 

__ j^'o figoros we have given in tho preceding paragraph do not include amounts due 
under loans advanced, eto. Sums totalling Rs. 90,000 have been advanced by the All 
iRc i<n^,^ 0S ?r^ o J ln, ?! tt . e ^ to . th . e thre0 Provincial Committees of tha United Provinces 
Hindustani Central Provinces (Rs. 35,000): and Tamil Nadu (Bs. 15,000). 
j i Hll 5 or sums are also due to the All India Committee on account of 
. Th ?,£ U India Khaddar Board haT Mso advanced 
consiuorablo sums to various Provincial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 

Board bv tbn acs five thousand was advanced thus by this 

y the end of 1923, This sum included four lacs advanced to the Gujarat 
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Provincial Committee: one lao to the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee ; Rs. 50,000 
each to Andhra and Earnatak Provincial Congress Committees : and smaller sums to 
Kerala Rs. 15,000 Utkal Rs. 10,000; Assam Rs. 10,000; and Sind Rs. 5,000. 

Thus taking the figures for the past three years we have a total income of nearly 
rupees one hundred aua twenty five lacs for the Tilak Swarajya Fund. Out of this a 
little less than rupees seventy 'one lacs were for the general fund and nearly rnpees 
fifty four lacs for ear-marked, items. (We are not here inoluding the sums received 
for Congress membership and various minor sources of income. As we have stated 
above the Congress membership fees are entirely spent in the province or distriot 
where the member resides). These rupees seventy one lacs were chiefly spent as 
follows: over twenty three and a half lakhs for khaddar and over five and three fourth 
lacs for education (both these items are in addition to the ear-marked expenditure 
under these heads). Rupees thirty-two and three fourth lacs were spent chiefly by 
the Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congress activities eg. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal of 
untonchability, temperance, etc. The All India Congress Committee received about 
fourteen lacs in all os their quota during the three years. Out of this six lacs were 
granted to the Khaddar Board and most of the balance of eight lacs was given back to 
the various provinces in the shape of grants. 

The chief heads of expenditure during the last three years have been khaddar and 
national education. The amount spent on khaddar work is however largely represented 
by the stocks and other assets held by the All India Khaddar Board and the various 

a roviuoial committees, National universities in Gujarat, United Provinces, Punjab, 
iaharashtra, Bihar, eto. and the numerous national schools all over the country have 
consumed a large amount. Particulars of other grouts are given in the published 
accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty-four lacs which have been given for 
specific ear-marked objects rupees twenty-two lacks are invested in immoveable pro¬ 
perties, trusts, valuable securities eto. and the income acoruing from them is spent on 
the objects named. 

To thoso who are interested in further details we would again recommend a study 
of the audited statements published by the All India Congress Committee. 

GutQADHAB B. DESHPANDE 
Salfuddin Kitchlew 
Jaw Ail Am al Neheu 

Allahabad, General Secretaries, 

April 3rd., 1924 All India Congress Committee 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquake of appalling intensity destroyed the city of Qnotta and its neigh¬ 
bourhood in the early hours of the morning of Friday, the 31st May, 1935. The des¬ 
truction of person and property caused by this calamity was on such a wholesale 
scale that the area was cut off from the outside world for a few days. The Police 
force of the city was wiped out and it is estimated that even now nearly 20,000 
corpses remain buried under the debris in Quetta citv alone. Tho total number of 
deaths in the area is reported to be more than 50,000. British deaths were estimated 
at 200. 1 

The city was sealed under military guard on the 2nd of June after, it was stated, 
the authorities had been satisfied that tnore was no possibility of further survivors to 
be rescued. The Indian refugees of Quetta were sent to different centres in Sind and 
the Punjab. Admission of private individuals into the area was prohibited from 
June 3. 

Report of General Secretarie* 

Shri Jairamdas Danlatram and Acbarya KripaJani, General Sccictaries of tho Indian 
National Congress, deputed by the President to help the relief operations on behalf of 
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“Publio relief at Quetta is impossible. Military aathorities disallowed entry to men 
like Jarashed Mehta. Even title-holders are refused permission though prepared to 
make their own arrangements and not to draw on local resources. Much life and 
property could have been saved and possible danger of epidemics avoided if adequate 
labour were imported and publio offers of oo-operation accepted. The whole popula¬ 
tion, including the injured, are being evacuated. Rumours are rife about abandon¬ 
ing excavation and burning the city with petrol. All twenty thousand lying under 
debris are assumed to be aoad after only three days. The public feel even now life 
and property can be saved if immediate publio co-operation sent by Punjab India are 
acoopted. Publio meetings in Sind condemned the attitude of the authorities. Publio 
have sent a wire to the Yioeroy, Possible help to sick and healthy refugees is being 
givon by public bodies at various stations in Sind.’l 

President’s Statement 

Referring to tho above wire, the President issued the foliowing^statem ent to the 
Press:— 


“From my experience of Bihar I can unhesitatingly say that living persons can be 
recovered from underneath the debris several days after the ’quake and, therefore, 
all possible efforts should be made to rescue them. Tho attitude of the authorities in 
refusing help from relief organisations is wholly unintelligible. It is well-khown that 
such organisations rendered invalnable services in Bihar last year and these, have 
been acknowledged by Government I cannot understand why they - should not' be 
given facilities to administer relief in Quetta and the affected area. The suggestion 
whioh has found currency that the devastated oity should be blown up or burnt down 
appears to be so revolting that it is impossible to believe that it has been seriously put 
forward by any responsible person. Doing that only six days after the quake, instead 
of resouing persons buried under debris,-would amount to nothing short of murder, 
not to speak of loss of poperty whioh can be recovered. The public mind is naturally 
seriously agitatod. I have also appealed to the Viceroy to permit bonafide relief or¬ 
ganisations to administer relief. I hope the authorities will give due weight to the 
publio feeling in this matter and revise their decision.” 


President's Wire and Government Reply 


The following are texts of telegrams that passed between the Congress President 
and the Government of India regarding the refusal by Government of entry of bonafide 
relief parties to Quetta:— 

“His Excellency Vioeroy, Simla. Public greatly agitated over refusal relief parties 
entry Quetta. Bihar experience shows living persons capable being dug out from 
debris several days after quake. Earnestly request Your Excellency afford bonafide 
relief parties opportunity save buried persons and render other reliof in Quetta and 
affected area." 


Reply 


Rajendra Prasad 


“Your telegram .to His Excellenoy the Viceroy of 5th June, 1935. The reasons 
which have made it necessary for Government of India to prohibit all private indivi¬ 
duals going to Quetta have been made clear in commnnique just issued to the Press to 
the whole of whioh we invito your earnest attention. Conditions in Quetta are very 
different from those in Bihar and are such that every single additional person going 
to the area adds greatly to the difficulties of those engaged in relief operations ot 
great magnitude and danger. Government have ample resources to deal with situation 
in Quetta itself but those desirous of participating in relief work can • render valuable 
assistance by helping refugees to the Punjab or Sind.” 

Home Department 


General Secretaries Refused 


' Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Eripalani, General Secretaries, also sent a 
wire to His Excellency the Viceroy to be allowed permission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to enable to advise the publio with regard to help and relief. But 
replies identical to the one given to the President were reoeived by the two General 
Secretaries from the Home Department 


Demand For An Enquiry 

■ Jahamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani sent a wire to the President 
indicating tho need for a sifting enquiry into ^the handling of the situation at 
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Quetta and for starting an agitation insisting that Government should unfold their 
future plans. In a separate press statement, A chary a Kxipalani questioned the 
contention of the Home Department that Government had ample resources to deal 
with the situation at Qaetta. He said even those who praised the work of the 
military for resouing life and property admitted that the men available were too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, or as Government asserted on June 4, had not been entirely due 
to the difficulty caused by powerful stench, which could have been overcome, but 
to want of men and other resources. 

He pointed out that the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly due to the inadequacy of the resources at Qnetta. 
Every train coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded bnt until 
June 5 it was without any medical attendance and was not provided with diet for 
the sick. Frantio messages sent by distracted relatives costing thousands of rupees 
remained undelivered for want of" messengers. All this showed that the resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 


Gandhi** Request Refused 

Qandhiji’s request by telegram to the Viceroy for permission to visit Qaetta 
was refused on the ground, it was reported, that there was nothing for private 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similarly. _ the request of the Congress President 
for permission to conduct relief operations in villages and the country-side 
was rejected. 

Forfeiture* for Criticism of Quetta Policy 

The Government proceeded'against four newspapers under the Press Emergency 
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of Quetta Relief” (June 9). On demand of a further seourity of Rs. 20,000, the 
journal ceased publication, 

A seourity of Rs. 1.000 of the Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “quake Relief and Quack Remedy'” 

Another viotim of this campaign of forfeitures is the Tej of Delhi which has 
lost Rs. 1,000. 

In the fourth cnse the Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily the 
“Quami Qazettd' to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 on the ground that it had accused 
the soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake. The effect of these forfeitnres was that the 
Press was practically muzzled so far as the Quetta policy of Government 
was concerned. 


Quetta Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from the public tbe President of the 
Congress provisionally formed the Quetta Central Relief Committeo consisting 
of the following :— 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President; Seth Jamnalal Baiaj; Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel; 
Pandit Mod an Mohan Malaviya; Sir P. C. Ray; Mr. Bnniabhai Desai; Mr. G. D. 
Birla; Mr. Mathradas Vissanji; Dr. Khan Sahib; Mrs. Perin Captain- Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta; Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi; Diwan Bahadur Mnrlidhar; 8elh C. 
Hainraijuraani; Dr. Gopichand Bhargava of Lahore; Lala Duni Ciiand (Am bain), 
S. Sardul Singh Caveesher; Maulana Abdul Kadir Kassuri; Lala Duni Chand 
(Lahore); Lala Dhalu Ram (Dera Ghazi Khan); Mr. Jairamdas Danlutram and Dr. 
Choi thrum (Secretaries). 

In a statement to the press emphasising the necessity of snoh a Committee 
the President said that the relief in the case of Quetta sufferers would have to be 
extensive and spread over a long time. The need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more expensive work would have to be 
undertaken when things had settled down. He did not know whether relief 
operations in villages and the countryside by _ non-official agency would be permitted. 
He would approach the Government for permission, as the resons for prohibition of 
entry of outsiders into the town of Quette were obviously not applicable to the 
villages. If such permission was granted a wide field of useful activity would be 
opened by the Committee. 
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proceedings of the working committee 

Madras—15lh. & 16th. October, 193S 

The Working Committee met at “Shri Bang,” Mylapore, Madras on October 15 and 
16, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present : 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri Pattabhi 
Sitaramavya, Shri Gangadhar Rao Deshpando, Shn. K. P. Nariman, Shn Surendra 
Mohan Moitra, Shri Jairamdas Daulatram. Shri J. B. Knpalam. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 1935 to September 1935 were placed before the meeting and passed. 

“H'utory of the Congress” and other Publication* 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. 6,000 for the printing and publication of the 
English edition of the “History of tho Congress” by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
Rs. 1,000 for the printing and publication of broohnres in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Seuion 

The audited accounts of the Reception Committee of the forty-eighth session of the 
Congress held in Bombay were placed before tho Committee. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that the primary members enrolled in Sindh and the Punjab after the 
13th. June with the permission of the President in view of the peculiar conditions 
created by the Quetta Earthquake shall be deemed to have been enrolled on or before 
the 13th. Jane. 

II. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utkal and Taroilnad* 

In view of tho fact that the Provinces of Delhi, TJtka! and Tamilnad have not sent 
the figures of members belonging to rural and urban areas separately as required by 
Article VI of tho Constitution and that it is impossible to allot to these provinces 
more than the minimum number of delegates provided for in Article VI (f) (li) in tho 
absence of such figures, the Working Committee is of opinion that tho defaulting 

B ‘ ices should be called upon to tarnish the required information within 31st 
er failing which they will not he entitled to send more than the minimum 
number of delegates, viz., 10 eaoh. 

HI. Quota of Subicription of Bengal P. C. C. 

The Working Committee deplores the attitude of the executive of the Bengal P.C.C. 
on the payment of the provincial subscription and regrets that no choice has been left 
to it but to enforce tho constitution and debar the members of the A. I. C. C. from 
Bengal from attending tho next or any subsequent meetings of tho A.LC.O. in terras 
of tho resolution of the Committee passed at Jnbbulpore on April 25 and 26, 1935. 

. IV. Quota of Subscription of Utkal P. C. C. 

Considered the representation received from tho Utkal P. C. C.:— 

Tho Working Committee regrets that it is unable to grant the Utkal P. C. C. any 
exemption from payment of the balance of its provincial subscription. But in view 
of the special oircumstances mentioned it iB prepared to extend the time and allow 
its members to attend the A, L O. C. if the balance of tho quota is pud before or 
during the meeting. 

V. Quota of Delegates jfrom Bengal 

Resolved that the President be authorised to fix tho quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps _ as he thinks fit in view of the complaints received by him 
regarding the list of primary members from the Province. 

n,.?? requisite figures from the three provinces having been immediately received, 
the delegates returnable by them weie allotted. 
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The Working Committee at its meeting held at Wardlia from July 29th to Angnst 
1st, 1935, passed the following two Resolutions Nos. X and XI on the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee dispute 

Resolution X—Central Calcutta. C. C. Dispute 

"Considered the representation of the Bengal P. 0. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee,— 

Resolved that in view of the faot that Syt JL 8. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934, to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation 
in Bengal, and farther in view of the met that the Central Catoutta Congress Com¬ 
mittee set up under his decision has been functioning since September 1934, the 
Working Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

. The Working Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Re-organisa¬ 
tion Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. 0. O. calling upon the Central Catoutta Congress 
Committee to deposit all application forms, receipts and membership fees is set aside 
and the Committee set up under Syt Aney’s award shall continue to function till a 
fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note ithat the Re-organisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practioally setting aside the decision 
of Syt Aney and taking ad interim action. 

Resolution XI—Lattes Peoceedinos 

’“The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Centra! Calcutta Con¬ 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject.” 

The Working Committee regrets that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P. C. 
C. Instead of giving effect to the said resolutions passed the following resolutions on 
28th. and 29th. September, 1935 and 6th. August, 1935. 

“That in view of the representation made by Syt Narendra Nath Ben of Centra! 
Calcutta Congress Committee and Syt Bhupendra Nath Basu and others of the South 
"*“™tta Congress Committee, 'this executive counoil directs the Secretary of the 
B. P. C. C. not to hand over t the papers and money to the said D. C. O. 

“Regarding the Working Committee’s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
ite decision on Central Calcutta D. C. C. the Executive Council of the B. P. O. O. is 
* the findings of the Re-organisation 8ub-0ommittee were not contrary 

to Syt Aney’s decision and the Sub-Committee was quite justified in passing ad interim 
order pending the decision of the Working Committee. The Council regrets that the 
Working Committee failed to realise the true import of the ad interim order of the 
Bob-Committee.’’ 

, Working Committee is therefore of opinion Jthat the Executive Committee of 
the Bengal P. 0. C. has in so doing deliberately disregarded and disobeyed the orders 
of this Committee and therefore calls upon it to show cause by the 15th November why 
disciplinary action should not be taken against it under Article 12 of the constitution 
and the roles framed thereunder. 

VII. BurmaJ 

The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I. C. C. 
teat notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma the Indian 
National Congress will continue to watch with sympathetic interests the political 
situation in Burma and in view of the impending separation it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Burma and the Barmans that they will continue to bear towards each other 
the same goodwill and friendly relations as nave hitherto subsisted. 

VIII. Constitutional Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a Sub-Committee consisting of the President, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Syt Jairamdas Dauiatram and Acharya J. B. Kripalani be appointed 
to examine the new constitution of the Congress in the light of experience gained 
in its working and to report to the Committee thereon. 

31 
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IX. Fiftieth Annimiuy of the Congrei* 

The Committee adopted the Mowing programme for celebration of the 60th 
anniversary of the Congress. 

OmciAL Fboosahhb 

1. JProbhatpheri to commence before dawn. 

2. Flag-hoisting and salutation 8-30 A. M. (S. T.) 

3. Procession—Afternoon ending in publio meeting in the evening. 

4. Publio meeting—Evening. 

S Bandemataram. 

Opening song. 

President’s message. . 

jeeches about Congress i. e., its history, programme, achievements etc., 
uptill now. 

6. The day to be devoted to works of national service illustrating the construc¬ 
tive work of the Congress. 

6. Sale of small national flags. 

7. Illumination at night (Note There should be no fireworks of any kind, 
whatsoever). 

B. Suggestion relating to items one or more of which may be taken up according 
to the facilities of the locality or inclination of the organisers;— 

1. Sports 
(a) Wrestling. 

<b) Indian games. 

(o) Tournament 
2. Mela 

(a) Khadi Exhibition and demonstrations. 

lb) Tillage Industries Exhibition and demonstration. • ■ 

(c) Exhibition of other Swadeshi articles in terms of the Bombay Congress 
resolution. 

(d) Kav is a mm elan or Mushaira—subjects to be of national interest and 
importance. 

(e) Music. 

C. Congress Propoganda through suitable literature:— 

History of the Congress and other literature hearing upon national problems. 

X. Reconstitution of Delhi 

Read the letter from the Delhi F, C. 0. suggesting reconstitation of the Congress 
province of Delhi,— 

Resolved that the matter be referred to the Punjab, and U. P. P. C. Cs. for 
their opinion.” 

XI. Settlement Between Andhra and Karnatak P. C. Cs. 

The Committee’ recorded the following settlement between the Secretaries of 
the Andhra and Karnatak P. 0. Cs. regarding the district of Bellary. 

“(i) _ The Talukas of Adoni, Alur and Rayadrug shall be as before under the 
the jurisdiction of the Andhra Provincial Congress committee. 

(it) The question relating to the boundary disputes shall be deferred for 
the present. 

(lii) For purposes of elections to the Legislatures and Local Bodies from the 
Bellary District there shall be a Parliamentary Board consisting of five members, 
two ono behalf of the Andhra area and three for the Karnatak area to be appointed 
by the respective Provincial Congress Committees and it will function in accordance 
with thejjolicy and programme of the Congress. 

(iv) The Organiser of the Andhra area in the Bellary District may 
continue to hold his offices in Bellary Town till the Bellary Congress Committee 
is formed" ' 


XU. Data of the next Congress 

. ?® S0 I ve ^ that the President be authorised to fix the date of the next session 
ol the Congress in consultation with the Reception committee at Lucknow. 
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3- 
4* 
5- 
6 . 

7 . 
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9- 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 
*3* 
14. 

>s- 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19 . 
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Province 

Ajmer 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bibar 

Bengal 

Berar 

Bombay 

Burma 

Nagpur 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnotak 

Kerala 

Mahakosal 

Moharashtro 

N. W. F. 

Punjab 

Sindh 

Tamilnad 

U. P. 

Utkal 


11 . Quota of Delegatee for the next Coognea 

Rural 

Urban 


Rural 

Urban' 

members 

members 

Total 

delegates 

delegates 


282 

282 


10 

30738 

1436S 

45103 

61 

20 

2388 

232 

2620 

lie 


69798 

9007 

78805 

140 

18 

4928 

2130 

••• 

7058 

lie 

IO 

3 


17262 

17262 


21 

••• 


669 

Ml 

••• 

4476 

3662 

8138 

9 

3 

5097 

3540 

8637 

10 

3 

17362 

6703 

24065 

35 

12 

13756 

7293 

21049 

28 

9 

••• 


4062 


... 

17168 

8876 

26044 

34 

11 

16577 

11681 

28258 

33 

11 

5?99 

6719 

12618 

••• 

12 

4 

"5 

3909 

4024 


III 

34806 

20198 

55004 

70 

33 

39000 

23703 

62703 

78 

26 

5829 

1000 

6829 

12 

2 


province 


according to which delegates from the urban area in each r _ 

per cent of the total number of delegates returnable by the province, 
of delegates from Bengal will be fixed by the President. 


Total 
io 

8i 

io 
158 

»M 

13 
21 
IO 
12 

13 
47 
37 
10 
45 
44 
*0 
16 
10 
93 

104 

14 

the Constitution 
cannot exceed 25 
The quota of 
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Madras—17th. & 18th. October 1935 
Summary of Proceedings* 

The All India Congress Committee met at Congress House, Mount Road, Madras on 
October 17 and 18, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members 
were present; - 

Ex-Prerideute 

Syt C. Vijiaraghavaohaiiar, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shrimati Sarojini Naidn. 

Elected Members 

Ajmer—Syt. Said Razmi; Andhra—Syt Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Syt. T. 
Prakasam, Syt. Honda Venkatappaya, Syt B. Sambamnrti, Syt K. Nageswara 
Bao, Syt A. Kaleswara Rao, Syt T. Viswanatham, Syt B. Gopalareddi ; 
Bihar—Syt Jaya Prakash Narain, Syt Mahamaya Prasad Singh, Sm. Ramtannk Devi, 
Sardar Harihar Singh: Bengal—Syt Surendra Mohan Moitni; Berar—Syt Briilal 
Biyani; Bombay—Syt K. F. Nariman. Syt K. M. Munshi, Syt Yusuf Meherally ; 
Burma—Syt R. R. Gharekhan, Syt B. K. Dadachanii; Gujrat^-Syt Kanayalal N. 
Desai, Syt Morarji JR. Desai: Karnatak-Syt G. B. Deshpande, Syt H. Venkatapa- 
ttaiya, Syt R. R, Diwakar, Syt. N. 8. Hardikar, Syt G. V. Hallikeri, Sm. Kamaladevi ; 
Kerala—Syt. P. Rrishnapillay. Syt K M. Sankaran Namboodiripad ; Mahakoshal—Syt. 

" jsh Pratap Singh: Maharashtra—Syt 8. D. 
Syt A V. Tilak, Syt Gokolbhai Bhat, Syt.' 
Punjab—Sardar Sardol Singh Pleader, 



•For detailed proceedings of .the A L 0. C. See poste. 
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Pardar Gopal Singh Kanmi; Sindh-Byt. Jairamdas Danlatram, Swami Govindanand ; 
Tamil Naa—Syt. S. Batyamurti, Sm. Rakmini Lakshmipati, Syt. 0. Yenkatrengam 
Naidn, Syt. Sripad Shankar, Syt Gopalaawami, Syt K. V. Yenkatachalan, Syt 
Avinashlingam, Byt N. Narayanam, Syt. Audikosavelu Naioker, Syt S. Yenkatraman, 
Syt M. Bhaktavatsalam, U. P.—Aoharya J. B. Kripalani. 

The following resolutions were passed:— 

I. Office* under the New Constitution 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of politi¬ 
cal conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not 
only premature but also ^inadvisable and impolitio to come to any decision on the 
question of aoceptance or non-aoceptanoe of office at this stage and therefore affirms 
the resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subjeot. At the 
somo time the Committee desires to make it clear that it seeB no objection to the 
question being disoussed in the country. 

II. Indian States 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adopts the following declaration of Congress Polioy 
on Indian States issued by the Working Committee from Wardha, dated August 1,1935. 

[ For the text of the declaration See p. 224 ] 

III. Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In view of the anti-Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved (that the Working 
Committee of the A. L 0. C. be authorised to take such action as is proper and 
feasible to undo the evil. 

IV. Rule* of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 


The following Rules of Procedure for the conduot of its - business were adopted by 
the Committee. 

1. The A. L C. 0. may be summoned by the President or the Working General 
Secretary with the previous approval of the President to meet at any place within 
the country and as often as required by the Working Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting days before the date of meeting except in case of 
emergenoy when a meeting may be summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

Note As far as possible the subjects to be disoussed at the meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. shall be circulated among the members of the A. I. C. C. along with the 
notice convening the meeting. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. L C. U. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. 'Suoh requisition shall speoify the purpose 

which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. L O. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 


Order of Buriue** etc, 

5. In the order of business the draft resolution of the Working Committee shall 
have priority. 6 

President. 0 or< ^ 0r res ^ the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 

Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions 
other than those of the Working Committee of which due notice may have been 
given by members of the A. I. C. C. 

by lot, or d®* of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 

days' before 0 the* meeting 0nS ^ P 1 * 70 * 0 members should reach the office at least seven 

movfnu “ e discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 

the debato° r Kl ” stantlTe P ro P<>s>tioiis or amendments or generally taking part in 
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Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Resignation from the A. L O. 0. shall be placed before the President who 
wiil accept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. O. 0. vacant. 

12. Any vacanoy in the A. L C. O. by death, • resignation, removal of a member 
or otherwise will be filled np by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among themselves. 

Election Dispute! 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the "Working Committee against decisions by Provincial 
Congress Committees, or against their refosal or failure to give decisions. 

15. _ Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided by 
the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XI-(h) of the constitution. It will 
be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inconve¬ 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribnnal in terms of Article (Xl)-(hj. 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribnnal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final, 

'Other Dispute! 

17. Complaints against individual members of any Congress Committee will be 
dealt with in the provinoes in accordance with roles framed by the Provincial 
Congresss Committee. 

18. No subject whioh can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C. shall bo referred 
to the A. I. 0. C. concerned. 

n i®',, a U- 0. C. refuses to forward an appeal or representation to the A. I. 

C. O. the aggrieved person or Committee shall be entitled to approach the President 
for order directing the P. 0. C. to forward the said appeal or other representation. 
*k- e ^ esi “ en ^ may after considering the representation pass such order as he may 
t)1 ™‘ “I* The P. C. C. will therefore be bound to carry out the order of the President 
. 20* An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

21* The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, Bhall be final 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 

1 ' 

Aoharya KripaJani issued the following statement from Madras on Ootober 17, 1935 
refmrdinj the proposed joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee and the 

“At the instance of Mr. Rnikar. a meeting of the All-India Joint Labour Board and 
the Congress Labour Sub-Committee was fixed to be held at Madras at the time of 
Uie Congress Committee and the A. I. C, C. meetings there. After the meeting was 
fixed Mr. Ruikar sent in his letter of the 1st October, 1945, what appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for the meeting. The first item in the agenda was “The functions 
of the Labour Sub-Committee.” There were other items. While acknowledging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Ruikar in my letter of 4th instant that our functions conld 
not possibly be decided by the various Labour Sub-Committees, for they had already 
been decided for us by our principals, the Working Committee, in their resolution 

J iassed at Ward ha and these were “to keep in tonch with problems affecting industrial 
abonr and from time to time report to and advise the Working Committee thereon.” 
I requested Mr. Ruikar in the same letter to fix no set (formal) agenda and stated that 
we might discuss all things without any formal decision or taking of votes. I also 
pointed out that anything beyond this would be outside our scope. 

“On my way to Wardha on the 8th instant, I met Mr. Rnikar at Nagpur and wo 
had a talk about these two letters. Mr. Rnikar explained to me that the agenda he had 
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sent was not a set (formal) agenda, Imt he had only suggested these”topics for Tdiscus¬ 
sion. He also told me that he understood my point of view aud the limitations under 
which my Committee worked. He inquired of me as to when he should reach Madras. 
I told him that we were reaohing on the evening of the 14th. and if he reaohed then 
It would be all right. 

“On the 11th instant, when I was at Wardha I read “a United Press message from 
Nagpur in the papers that Mr. Ruikar was not attending the meeting at Madras 
because of the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of the 4th instant and my personal 
talk with him. As soon as 1 read this, 1 wrote to him on ,the 12th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that he had not expressed any disagreement 
at the time and that he had even asked when he was to reach Madras. I took this 
opportunity to again assure him that subjeot to the terms of the Working Committee 
resolution oreating the Labour Bub-Committee, we shall always be happy to meet 
him aud the members of the Joint Board and discuss with them all questions 
relating to industrial labour in India. 

“I reached Madras on the 14th instant. Mr. Giri fixed with me an engagement 
and very kindly came and met my Sub-Committee on the 15th instant, in response 
to a letter addressed to him by Mr. Ruikar on the flth October written after his 
talk with me at Nagpur. I showed him all the correspondence I had with Mr. 
Ruikar and also what had appeared in the Press from Nagpur. He agreed with me 
that the first item on the agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that we oould 
discuss other subjects in the agenda. He also agreed with me that whatever agenda 
was fixed would have to Ibe fixed . in consultation with each other. But all parties 
oould, of course, suggest topics of disoussion. He further said that his Bub-Com¬ 
mittee was in the same position *as our Sub-Committee, that it was oompetent only 
to report and_ that it nad no powers to arrive at any final decision or take any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namely, the National 
Trades Union Federation and the A. L T. U. C., and the final aeoision and all 
action could only be taken by the prinoipal organisations. Mr. Giri, however, 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbkar who were in Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Ruikar in his letter of the 9th. 

“Mr. Giri again met us on the 16th instant, but without Miss Kara and Mr. 
Nimbkar. In the meantime there was 'another Press message from Nagpur 
evidently given by Mr. Ruikar to the effect, that it was understood “that Mr. Giri 
does not intend to attend the joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee 
aud the AU India Joint Labour Board meeting to be held in Madras this week. In 
the absence of the agenda Mr. Giri feels that no useful purpose will be served by 
joining the meeting,'’ Mr. Giri, however, expressed he had no knowledge of the 
communication ana it had not been issued at his instance. He told us that Miss 
Kara aud Mr. Nimbkar were not coming and if they had oome he would have 
discussed several topios in the agenda with us. But as Mr. Ruikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not like to discuss any topic alone. He, however, 
hoped that another opportunity will be availed of to exohange views.” 

n 


Mr. V. V. Giri, President, AU-India Joint Labour .Board issued the following 
statement to the Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 

“It is not my desire to enter into any controversy regarding the failure of these 
two Committees to meet at Madras as originally arranged in order to discuss matters 
relating to Labour in India. 

. Thanks to the members of the Congress Bub-Committee, they are still prepared 
in spite of what has occurred, to meet the Joint Labour Board and discuss matters 
in the agenda sent by the Board except (heir functions given to them by their 
principals, the 'Working Committee. 

It is for the Joint Board to make earliest representations to the Working Committee 
of the Congress to enlarge the soope of the Sub-Committee so that it might do more 
useful work and be in constant touoh with the Joint Board which represents the A. L 
T. U. C. and N. T. U. F. in all agreed matters. 

As certom references were made to me in this controversy in both the statements 
of Messrs. Kripalani and Ruikar, I desire to state my position without giving any 
offence or attributing any motives to whomsoever. 

... A8 the President of the Joint Board, I was anxious not to take any part in the de- 
. w >tii°ut the active oo-operation of Mr. R. 8. Ruikar and his 

eagues of the Trade union Congress, for it must be remembered that the Joint 
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Board represented the greatest measure of common agreement between A. I. T. U. C. and 
N. T. U. F. especially as the decisions of the Joint Board can only come into operation 
if they are agreed to by both sides and not repudiated by either of these two bodies. 

That being so, the first Press statement issued from Nagpur on the 10th made me 
feel that Ur. Ruikar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Kripalani and alleged refusal to agree to any agenda supported by the Joint 
Labour Board. Therefore, I felt that no useful purpose would be served by my attends 
ing the said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of the same. 

I therefore expressed this to Mr. Ruikar on seeing his first communication in the 
Press and subsequently the letter of Mr. Ruikar dated 9th was received by me enclo¬ 
sing a copy of Mr. Kripalani’s letter dated 4th October and saying while he was of 
the view ^according to Mr. Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to come out of these 
discussions”, he suggested that myself. Mr. Nimbkar and Miss Maniben Kara may dis¬ 
cuss with the Congress Committee and report to the Joint Labour Board about the re¬ 
sults. I attempted to get into touch with the Labour Sub-Committee^ They fixed an 
engagement for the 15th October. As I found nobody to attend the joint meeting, at 
my request Mr. Kripalani agreed to postpone the meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient for both parties to meet. 

Mr. Ruikar has not been good enough to communicate to me the contents of Mr. 
Kripalani's letter dated 12th from Wardha or wire me its contents or even .forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble view, makes the position of the Congress Sub¬ 
committee more clear and unambiguous even if the letter of Mr. Kripalani dated 4th 
was not quite explicit 

According to his letter dated 12th October Mr. Kripalani has written to Mr. Ruikar 
to say “I can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee’s resolution 
creating the Labour Sub-Committee, we shall be always happy to meet yon and mem¬ 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with yon all questions relating to industrial labour 
m India.” 

In the oircumstances, I wonder, why Mr. Rnikar as President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress should still oontinue to say ‘there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any change in his original decision.” 

The Congress Is prepared to discuss any labour question and it is for organised 
labour desiring an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion specific 
questions. It is to be hoped that Babu Rajendra Prasad's explicit desire in favour of 
meeting between the Joint Labour Board and the Congress Sub-Committee and his 
authoritative expression of desire to co-operate with the Trade Union Movement to the 
maximum extent possible should hearten those who sincerely want collaboration bet¬ 
ween the Congress and organised labour. 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of -the meeting 
that should have taken place in Madras.” 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organisation of Khatli Production and Sale 

A meeting of the Council of the All India Spinners’ fAssociation was held from 
the 11th to 13 October at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi presided over the meeting. 
The following resolutions were adopted 

1. This Council is of opinion that the wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they be raised and a suitable standard be 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hours f efficient work, sufficient at least to procure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance in accordance with a scientifically prescribed scale of 
minimum food requirements. All concerned should try, as circumstances permit, 
lor a progressive rise iu the wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 
spinning family to be properly maintained ont of the earnings of its working 
members. 

.2. In order to guide the A. I. 8. A. workers in the execution of the 
principle underlying the foregoing proposition, the following should be regarded by 
all branches and bodies working in affiliation to or in any other way, under the 
Association until it is altered in the light of father experience by the Council. 
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(a) The mission of the Association i3 to make every home in India self- 

sufficing through khadi with reference to its olothing requirements^ and to promote 
the welfare of spinners who are the least paid among _ khadi artisans and all 
others engaged in the different cotton processes beginning with growing ootton 
and ending with the weaving of khadi. , 

(b) It is therefore imperative that those who work for the production of khadi, 
whether as artisans, sellers or otherwise, shall use khndi for their clothing 
requirements to the exclusion of every other kind of cloth. 

(o) All the branohes and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
all losses, that is, so as to restrict their production to the demand within their 
own seleoted areas commencing with their immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far as they are called upon by other 
provinces to meet the latter’s demand. ■ * 

(d) In order to avoid surplus production, producers may restriot their operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend’ upon spinning for their daily bread for 
part of the year or the whole of it. Branohes and other bodies shall maintain an 
accurate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by them and 
a h nil deal aireotly with them. In order to ensure the use of the wages for cloth¬ 
ing and food a part or the whole of them may be paid in kind, i. e. khadi or 
other necessaries of life. 

(e) In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
where there are more khadi producing organisation than one, the area of operation 
of each shall be previously defined. Private certified producers will not be 
encouraged by the Association. Among those that are already certified, those only 
who will work striotly nnder the same rules that govern the 'Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospeot of recouping themselves from the Association'will 
have their certificates renewed on the Btrict understanding that any breach of 'the ruje 
that may be laid down from time to time or instructions given will involve automatic 
withdrawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be understood that it is the primary and imperative duty of all 
organisations working under the Association to promote the scheme of self-sufficing 
khadi. Production of khadi for meeting the demand of cities or of khadi wearers out¬ 
side citios who do not spin for themselves is a secondary or supplementary duty. No 
organisation will be considered bound to produce or sell suoh khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly 

The Autumn session of the Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expectant atmosphere. -Various controversial 
issues formed the subjects of its deliberations. The adjournment motion of Shri A. C. 
Butt to censure the Government on the ban placed on Shri Mohan Lai Snxena, a 
member of the Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor¬ 
mation about the repressive activities of the Bengal Government was disallowed by the 
Governor-General on the ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning the 
Governor-General in Council. Some other adjournment motions having been similarly 
disposed of t the President admitted the adjournment motion of Shri Satyamurti, des¬ 
pite the objection of Government, to discuss the prohibition of the convener of the 
Committee, Shri Mohanlal Sakena, appointed by Congress members of the Assembly 
to investigate and report on the condition of the detenus and their families in Bengal 
from entering certain places in the province. Then motion was set down to be discussed 
at 4 p. m. But at 3-30 p. m. the President announced that although he had admitted 
the motion for discussion, the Governor General had prohibited it in exercise of his 
special powers. 


Adjournment Motion to DUcuu Raid on Benda Village 

The adjournment motion of which notice was given by Shri Satyamurti for dis¬ 
cussing the lack of discipline in the army as evideat by the conduct of the soldiers 
of the Sing s regiment in Benda village was ruled out of order by the President. 
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Bombing of Women end Children in the Frontier 

Dr. Khan Sahib moved an adjournment motion to disonss “the bombing of innocent 
women and children in Transborder villages by the Indian Army (Air Force! which is 
going on now.” He said the bombing took place near his own village. He himself 
saw the R. A. F. planes going. The Hoose wonld be surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombing operation to the villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshwar Press published the notice three days after the Bombing took plaoe. He 
urged for the cessation of this wanton ohastisement of the Transborder people. 

In his defence of the measure the Army Secretary said that 24 hours’ notice was 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets so that women and children had ample 
time to vaoate their houses. The idea is to cause discomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of life. 

Dr. Khan Sahib pointed oat in his reply that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
notice was useless because the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion by 67 votes against 44 

Shri Muiam'i Passport 

Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt withdrew his adjournment motion relating to the 
impounding of Shri Massani’s passport since the matter had been satisfactorily 
settled. 

» Manufacture of Locomotives 

Sami Venkataohelam Chetty moved that immediatej'steps be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufacture of all locomotive requirements within the Railway workshops. 

The motion was oarried by 65 againt 45 votes. 

Ban on Abhoya Ashram 

The Governor-General disallowed the resolution by Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt 
regarding the removal of ban on Abhoya Ashram of BengaL 

Rejection of Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry Craife, the Horae Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. In the statement of objects and reasons'of the bill, the Government stated that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 was due to expire on December 18. 
The Government of India proposed by the present bill to continue some of the 
provisions of that act in permanent form. These were (1) provisions against certain 
forms of intimidation ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace ; 
and. (3) provisions to secure greater control over the Press. 

In view of the suspension of oivil disobedience the Government decided not to 
continue the provisions against forms of intimidation which were a special featuro 
of that movement, bnt pioketing however peaceful and non-violent being likely to be 
the main feature of any subversive movement the Government proposed to give 
permanent effect to the section against it although it would not come into force 
unless extended to a particular area by a local Government 

By section 13 of the proposed bill Government was empowered to take action in 
connection with places used for purposes of nnlawfnl associations. Sections 14 to 16 
continue and extend the scope of the Indian Emergency Powers Act 1931. The 
Government felt that they could not safely relax their existing powers for control 
of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers so long as tho 
Terrorist movement continued to exist in India. 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion for consideration of 
the Act. The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes showed tho 
utter unpopularity of the bill eveu among those sections of the House which do not 
always see eye to eye with the Congress. After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12, it was reintroduced on September 16 with a recommendation from 
the Viceroy for its acceptance which was also rejected by the Assembly by 09 
against 57 votes. The Bill was then considered by the Council of State and certified 
by the Vioeroy. 

Viceroy’s Addren 

The Congress Party in the Assembly abstained from jfhe function when Lord 
WiUingdon addressed a joint session of the Assembly and the Conncil of State on 
32 
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September 16 which was followed in the afternoon by his message to the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by the Assembly. 

Quetta Earthquake 

The resolution moved by Mr. Kumaraswami Raja for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to investigate the handling of the situation after the earth¬ 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 57 against 61 votes in the Assembly. The defeat 
was due to the unfortunate absence of some four Congress and three Independent 
members at division time. The Government members showed a good deal of temper 
during the debate. Shri Bhulabhai Desai, the opposition leader l referred to this 
touchiness of Government on the Quetta question and interpreted it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He said the very resistance of the Government to the resolution 
roused suspicion. No one, he pointed out, questioned the actual relief undertaking, 
hut the question was whether the staff for the purpose was adequate and whether 
rescue work could not have been carried on for some time longer^ than the midday 
of Juno 2. He said both the Army and. Foreign Secretaries burked this issue. 

Repeal of Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by 65 against 60 votes the motion that the Bill of Mr. B, 
Das repealing the Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. A 
good deal of ireat was generated in the Assembly in the course of discussion on this 
motion, the Home Member having gone to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr. Shamla), a member from the Punjab. 

In the course of his {speech Lala Shamlal said that as a former defence connsel 
in conspiracy case he proposed to give instances from judicial records to Bhow .how 
the special powers given to the Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated 
by the police, how the polioe and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferred on them by Government. When the Lahore conspiracy 
case was proceeding the approver said that he wanted to be taken out of the custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which he could not give facts. An 
application was made to the High Court asking orders for their removal from police 
custody but the Government in the exercise of their special powers issued on order 
declaring the fort in which the approver was kept as jail thus defeating the object 
of the defence application. 

Lala Shamlal multiplied instances when he alleged the C. L D. and the magistrate 
were involved in committing perjury and forgery and declared such officials would 
surely abuse the special powers. lie reminded the House of the statement made by 
the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they were determined to become 
terrorists only after they saw the Police Superintendent himself deal a lathi blow on 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 

. In conclusion Lala Shamlal pointed out that terrorism was due to British domina¬ 
tion aud exploitation and when the latter ceased the former would necessarily stop. 

Ban on Khudai Kkidmatgui 

Some supplementary questions and answers in the last Assembly on the resolution 
passed by the Assembly regarding lifting of ban on the Khudari Khidmatgar and 
other Congress organisations in the N. W. Frontier Province elicited the information 
that the Government had decided not to act on it. Asked by Shri Sntyamurti as to 
the reasons for that decision the Home Member stated that he had given the reasons 
in his speech on the resolution. 


Detenui in Bengal 

The President of the Assembly disallowed a number of questions by Shri Mohanlal 
oak sen a relating to the detenus in Bengal and forfeitures of Press securities. 

Preu Lawa at work: Action agalmi Newipapera , 

Seth Govind Das asked two short notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on the table of the House detailed statements showing tne action taken 
Eknergeno^Act^oPwai eit her under the Press Ordinance of 1931 or the Press 

showed that during the year 1935, action was taken against 72 
M of securities deposited was Rs. 25,950. Information 

not available^ 0113 f0t w * uc * 1 010 newspapers were called upon to deposit security was 
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Provincial Statistic* 

Provinoially divided, this statement showed that in the Madras Presidency security 
was demanded of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with the result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void. 

In the Bombay Presidency, no less than 31 papers were asked to deposit security 
daring 1935, of whom twelve deposited it and nineteen did not Of these nineteen, 
four were papers which could not be started for failure to make the deposit 

In Bengal, four papers were asked to deposit security and all failed to do so. 

In the United Provinces, three papers were affected and all of them ceased publica¬ 
tion for failure to deposit security. 

In the Punjab, twelve newspapapers were asked to deposit seourity. Four deposited 
money of which the security of one was forfeited. As for the remaining oight, two 
ceased publication and the others did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication. 

Article* on Quetta Earthquake 

The second statement showed the action taken against newspapers under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act of 1931 for publication of articles on Quetta Earthquake 

Fifteen newspapers wero penalised for such writing, of whioh in the case of the 
Free Press Journal 3 ’, Bombay, the “Medina Bijnor”, the “Bombay Standard", the 
of Delhi and the “Arjun” of Delhi, security was forfeited, while “Quam” and 
the “Gazette of Delhi” ceased publication. 

The other newspapers affected are the following:—Kistna Patrika" of Hasulipatam, 
tbeJTnlmg” of Madras, the “Dhinamani” of Madras, the “Prabhat” of Mangalore, the 
daily, the “Siyasat” of Hyderabad, ‘Sins Khadim Quadim" of Calcutta, the 
Vikas of Shahxanpur and the “Shujaat” of Lahore. 

Monies DcpoiieJ 

The third statement gave the names of 160 newspapers which have deposited a 
total of . over 2 and a half lakhs in security, since the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
Provmcially arranged, the position is as follows:— 

In Madras, the security totalling Rs. 26,200 has been taken from twenty-two 
newspapers, of which “Indian Express” and the “Gandhi” (Madras) deposited seourity 
tnnce and twice respectively. 

t rvf!iSP^ay a S a3n tops the list in that 65 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 
201. Of these the “Free Press Journal” made six deposits totalling Rs. 31,000 
the “Mahratta” of Poona made five deposits totalling Rs. 9,OCX). 

,, In Bengal, 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Rs. 32,300. The “Liberty”, 
the Nayak,” the “Anand Bazar Patrika,” the “Dainik Basumati" and the “Viswamitra” 
made two deposits each. 

In the United Provinces, seven newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 6,300. 

In tho Ponjab 31 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 47550. The 
^aniindar” made a rocord number of deposits being eight, totalling Rs. 20,000 and the 
Akali Patrika” the “Tiryaq” and the “Naw Yug” made two deposits each. 

In the Centra! Provinces and Coorg, one paper in each area deposited Rs. 1,000 
each, while in the N. W. F. Province one paper made two deposits totalling Rs. 500. 

In Delhi fonrteon papers made a total deposit of Rs. 21,900, of whom the “Arjun” 
made three deposits totalling Rs. 7,000 and the “Tei” two deposits totalling Rs. 4,000. 

In Aimere-Merwara, three papers made a total deposit of Rs. 1,700. 

The total securities deposited all over India amount to Rs. 2,52,851. 

Forfeiture* 

The fourth statement gave the names of newspapers whose securities wero forfeited 
alone with the amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931. 

These are, Madras, the “Ghandhi” Rs. 50; Bombay, the “Free Press Journal” 
Rs. 23,000, the “Navakal” Rs. 3,000, the “Navashakti" Rs. 1,000, the “Bombay Standard” 
Rs. 1,000; Bengal, the “Liberty” Rs. 500, the “Nayak” Rs. 100, the “Ananda Bazaar 
Patrika” Rs. 1,500, the “Dainik Basumati” Rs. 500, the “Viswamitra” Rs. 200, the 
“Rshatriya Sansar” Rs. 500, the “Zamindar” Rs. 300, the “Mushakal Kusha” Rs. 250; 
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U. P., “Madina” Bijnoor Rs. 1,000: Delhi, the “Tej” Rs. 100, the "Arjun” Rs. 2,000; 
Total Rs. 39,550. 

The fifth statement was the biggest of all. It gave the names, nrovinco'by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit the requisite securities ana were in consequence 
not started or ceased publication or whose declarations became null and void, since the 
Press Ordinance of 1931. The provincial penalty is as follows 

Madras, 28 newspapers ; Bombay. 78 : Bengal 26 ; TJ. P., 31 ; the Pnnjab, 172 ; 
Bihar and Orissa, 5; Assam, 3; N.w.F.P., 9 ; Delhi, 27 ; and Ajmere-Merwara, 2. 

Purchase of Stores 

Replying to Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. Lalohand Navalrai, the Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that the Military and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad only suoh stores as were not available in feidia. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked whether the Government were aware that British managed 
concerns in India discriminated against Indian products as was shown by a statement 
made in the London “Times” and enquired whether the Railways also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrullah stated in reply that no State owned Railway made any 
snoh discrimination and as for British managed concerns in India, he had no 
information. 

Conduct of Troops in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless the allegations made in a question of Syti A. N. 
Ghattopadhyaya relating to the conduct of British troops stationed at Yikrampur, in the 
district of Dacoa, and added that no complaints had been received from looal people. 

Shriyut Sri Prakasa, Shri Mohanlal Saksena, Pandit K. K. Malaviya and Shri Moitra 
contended that the Press Officer in Bengal censored all news relating to the military. 
The Home Member denied the allegations. 

Shriyut Saksena asked whether papers containing complaints submitted to his 
Enquiry Committee left with a person who had since beon arrosted had been forfeited, 
or whether they would be returned ? 

Sri Henry Craik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


(Sepiemler-October, 1935) 

Congreu Participation in Provincial Election# 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in an interview to the Press on 
Congress participation m the proceedings of tho Delimitation Committee and enrol¬ 
ment of voters for the new elections said,—> 

• ^ las taken any interest in the shaping of the constitution 

since Mahatmaji s return from the Round Table Conference in December 1931. It 
therefore, at this fag end take any steps regarding the activities of the 
Delimitation Committee.” ° “ 

r , e ? ar< ^ ^ 9 .enrolment of voters in the registers under the new constitution 
tho Working Committee has not issued any particular instruction, but since it is 
likoly that the Congress may participate in the elections it is just as well that 
rrovinoial Committees should take steps to carry on propaganda amoDgst the people 
to get themselves enrolled as voters. Nothing will be lost by such action on the 
P.f'iV„ K | r9 y inoltt l Committees and even it the Congress decides not to participate 
Lc TJ l T oaa w , hl0h , a PP. eara to me unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
#5® w hen ejections take place. I find from newspapers that the Bombay 

rarrvlifci «t, taken steps in the direction [and is 

carrying on propaganda. Other Provincial Committees may well follow suit” 

Benda Village Raid Cam 

senltionSnda Yifte Slid “ pore deliTOred i^gmeut on October 19 in the 
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Agreeing with, the nnanimons verdiot of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenoed Private Thomas Byrne to 18 months’ and one year's rigorous imprisonment 
to run consecutively, Pte. John Burke to two years’ rigorous imprisonment to run 
consecutively, and Pte. John Hancock and Pte. Albert Bates to lb months’ rigorous 
imprisonment eaoh for being members of an unlawful assembly. 

Pte. George Thomas King who was charged with rioting and causing wilful 
damage to property was found guilty of the former charge and was awarded 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Pte. George Henry Archbold, who was oharged with rioting and arson, was 
sentenoed to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under eaoh count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

Ptes. James Dowdall, George Swanson and Michael Joyce were oharged with 
being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting and murder. George Swanson was 
further charged with being armed with deadly weapons. Excepting Dowdall, all 
were unanimously held to be not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village with 
deadly weapons. Swanson was awarded three years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Joyce 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, Dowdall, who was unanimously declared 
guilty of murder, was sentenoed to transportation of life. 

Pte. Earnest Thorpe was unanimously held not guilty, and acquitted. _ 

The faots of the case were that these soldiers of the King's Begiment made an 
attack on village Benda near Jubbulpore as the result of which one villager named 
Bidhata died and several persons inoluding women and children were injured. 
Following the confession of four approvers the authorities made 23 arrests from 
the Regiment. The police charge-sheet stated that the deceased Bidhata met with 
his death while attempting to resoue his daughter Piyaria from the hands of the 
soldiers when he was knocked down by Dowdall, beaten to death by Dowdall, Bryne. 
Swanson and others. The statements of the approvers in the case brought out 
the gruesome details and diabolic nature of the raid and shocked the whole of India. 


Release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released on September 5, 1935 on account of the 
6erious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, the unexpired portion of his sentence being 
suspended. He left for Europe by air a few hours after his arrival at Allahabad from 
Almora jaiL He issued the following statement to the Press before he left 

“On Monday morning, Sep. 2, I received a cablegram from Dr. Steffon, who is in 
oharge of the sanatorium in Badenweiler, where my wife is under treatment, to the 
effect that my wife’s condition was critical and that he had informed the India Office 
and the Vioeroy of this. The same night the following message was conveyed 
to me:— 


“In view of news received from the doctor in Germany of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s wife, the Governor-General in Counoii has decided _ to 
allow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to proceed at once to Germany to enable him to join 
his wife, and for this purpose has suspended his sentence under section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code,’ 

I do not remember the wording of this section but in any event it seemed that 
in view of the decision of the Governor-General-in-Counoil my imprisonment has 
automatically terminated for the present at least. I was farther told that there were 
no conditions or restrictions but m the event of my returning to India before the date 
on which my sentence would have expired in the ordinary course, that is February, 
1936, I would have to return to prison. I expressed my appreciation of the courtesy 
extended to me by Government but several matters seemed to me to require 
elucidation and in order to avoid all chance of misunderstanding I made certain 
enquiries. In answer to these enquiries I was given the following message at about 
midday on September 3. 

1. In any event that is, if I returned earlier than February, 1936, imprisonment 
would not go beyond February next year. 

2. In Europe there would be no restrictions on travel. 

8. As regards the few days intervening between the date of my release and the 
date of my departure from India by air tliero would b© no restrictions on me* But 
the Governor-General-in-Council trusted to my honour not to make any political 
speeches during this period. , .. 

I loft Almora jail within half an hour of this message and came.direct to Allahabad. 
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I might add that the burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would be extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to rush 
suddenly to the platform and presume to give advice on public questions to my colle- 
eagues or others. Even if I had been released in the ordinary course after completing 
my sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myself to the new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all that has happened during the period of my seclusion, 
important and of vast consequence as much of this has been. It would have been an 
impertinence on my part and unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without the fullest consultation with them. My sudden and unexpected 
release makes it even harder for me to make the necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of my release ib such as to fill my mind with anxiety to the 
exclusion of much else. It is my intention to proceed to Europe by air as soon as 
arrangements can be made and to join my wife there.' 1 

In Protest of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press throughout India observed a day of hartal in protest 
against the Viceroy’s certification of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and. 
suspended their publication on September 27. The certified Bill has been passed 
through the subservient Council of State and has become the law of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Council! 

Several Provinoial Councils have followed in the wake of the Government of 
India and passed the Or. Law .Amendment Bill or Act similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the popular benches. 

The Assam Council passed the Assam Cr. Law Amendment Bill in the third 
week of September last and the Government have notified that it will be brought 
into operation from December next. 

The Bombay Government introduced the Bombay Special Emergency Poweis Bill 
in the local Connoil, whioh was adopted by the present subservient Bombay 
Council after the opposition had walked out to mark their protest against the 
measure. 

Rao Bahadur Kale in the course of his lengthy and emphatic speech pointed out 
that “the Act would be arbitrarily used not only to crush violent movements but to 
suppress the feeliDgs of nationalism in the country.” 

In the prooess of its consideration by the Bombay Council, the Bill underwent some 
modification whioh wore more or less of an unsubstantial nature. 

Next to Bombay, the Punjab Council passed the second reading of the Punjab Cr. 
Law Amendment Bill on the 25th October last. 

The most noticeable feature of the debate in the Punjab Connoil was that many of 
those who had supported the Bill in 1932 opposed it vehemently on the ground that 
the Government had misused the speoial powers given to them during the past oouple 
of years. 

The faot of the looal Councils passing these coercive bills in one shapo or other 
shows that the various looal Governments are acting with the common object of 
stifling all political life in the country. 

President’! Tamil Nad Tour 

. Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, was presented with purses exceed- 
ln S 19,000 during his Tamil Nad tour. He travelled more than 1990 miles by car 
™ ™ miles by train. Twenty municipalities, three District Boards and twenty- 
eignt Fanchayets presented him with addresses. He addressed more than hundred 
meetings in the Province. 


Report of the Borsad Plague Enquiry Committee 

Borsad is a Taluka of the Kaira distriot of Gujrat which has become famous through¬ 
out India due to the part taken by its brave population in the several campaigns of 
This Taluka was visited by Plague every year since 1932. The villages 
e P 1 domio and number of deaths from it increased from year to year 
tne attention, of Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel and his devoted band of Congress worker 
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in Gujrat was drawn to the woefnl state of affairs and compelled them to take np the 
work ol relief in hand. Although the severity of the visitation this year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with whioh Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic tinder check and gave immediate relief 
to the panic-stricken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly and per¬ 
functory methods of the Government Department of Publio Health. The failure of the 
Government may be said to be in a sense responsible for the growing virulence of the 
epidemic from year to year. 

The success of Sardar YaUabhbhai and the devoted workers of Gujrat and its appre¬ 
ciation by the public, however, led the Direotor of Information to the Government of 
Bombay to issue a communique on April 27. explaining the measures taken by Govern¬ 
ment, and also with a view to dear some “misunderstanding”, in the course of whioh 
he made some remarks in disparagement of the efforts of Congress workers Baying 
that efforts of private individuals were likely to be ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon the prolonged experience of the best measures, possessed 
only by the Publio Health Department.’^ 


The commnniqne called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
YaUabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, whioh again, was replied to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Charges made by the Government 
against Congress workers provoked Sardar YaUabhbhai to expose the utter 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken. The oritioisms and 
charges made in the Government communiques were such that Sardar YaUabhbhai 
pointed out in his letter to tho Seoretary to the Government of Bombay, Home 
Department, dated 2nd July, 1935, that he was advised by lawyers that some of 
them would have amounted to libel if not made in privileged Government communi- 
He therefore demanded the withdrawal of those charges or in the alterna¬ 


tive a publio enquiry by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weighing evidence". But the Government refused to take np the challenge. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai therefore invited some independent friends to form a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Government to “authorise the departments 
concerned to assist the committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 
Enquiry consisted of- Shri D. N. Bahadurji, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Dr. Phiroz 
C. Bharucha and Shri Yaikonth L. Mehta as Seoretary, whose report has jnst been 
published by the Plague Belief Committee, Borsad. 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquiry although their co¬ 
operation was invited by the Committee. Referring to this non-cooperation of Govern¬ 
ment the report says it might be alleged that the enquiry of the Committee was 
exports ; bat it states that 6uoh is not the cose as most of the evidenoe hod to be 
taken from publio records and from official communications between the Departments 
of Government and the District Local Board. 

After careful analysis of the whole evidenoe before it the Committee has shown 
in the report that the charges made by Government in regard to (1) the alleged 
defective method of work of the Congress workers, and (2) their alleged unwilling¬ 
ness to co-operate with or their open discourtesy towards Government servants 
of the Public Health Department, were wholly unfounded and untenable. 

At the same time the Report has confirmed and justified all the charges 
made by Sardar YaUabhbhai against the Government, which may be summarised 
as follows:— 


1. The Government and the Local bodies failed to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures against the spread of the epidemic although it was within their 
power to do so. 

2. The work of inoculation was woefully negleoted. 

3. The incompetence of Dr. Shah appointed for inoculations. _ 

4. No preventive measure was taken by Government in the inter-epidemio periods 
although it was known that such-measures were most effective to control the epidemic. 

5. Belated grant of Rs. 2,000'and its misuse. , , , 

6. Doctors of the District Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 
plague patients. 

7. The neglect by the anthorities of the village Vichhial from where there was no 
report before over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of the epidemic in 
the village. 

8. The MninlnMor 0 f Borsad thought fit to stir himself in the matter when there 
had been already about 300 deaths. 
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9. The Collector and Assistant Director of Public Health could find time to visit 
the affected area only five months after the outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to be scientific, but facts proved the 
contrary. 

11. No attempt having been made by Government to isolate or inoculate 27 immi¬ 
grants to Borsad from a Plague-infected area, the infection started by them resulted in 
327 deaths. 

The medical members of the Committee, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. Phiroz C. 
Bharucha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Report suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Tamil Nad 

The Congress President, Baba Rajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the 19th of October commencing with the City of Madras, jnst after the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. Ho visited 14 Congress Districts travelling more than two thousand miles 
by train. The tour was completed on the 9th November. 

Even in the remotest village through which the Congress President passed, men, women 
and children gathered in their hundreds and waited for hours to have his darshan 
demonstrating thereby that the Congress message has penetrated even in the remotest 
parts of the oountry. 

The President addressed about 116 meetings arranged in the programme. Besides 
he had to address a large numberjof wayside meetings which did not find a place in 
the published programmes. Twenty Municipal addresses, three District Board addresses 
and twenty-eight Panchayat Board addresses besides numerous other addressess by 
various public bodies were presented to the President during his tour. Most of the 
addresses were in Hindi. The President was very much impressed by this and in 
almost every meeting he addressed, ho appealed to the people to learn Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another noteworthy feature of the tour was that 
Mussulmans and Christians wore throughout as enthusiastic in welcoming the Congress 
President as Hindus. The Congress President was also gratified to note the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of Harijan uplift in the south. The Harijans themselves 
who met tiro President expressed satisfaction at the work of the Harijan Sevak Sangli. 

The Tamil Nad Congress Committoe organised a purse fund to be presented to the 
President in the places he visited. The total amount of the Purse fund came to Rs. 
20,421-3-0. Out of this sum 12 and half per cent has been sent to the A. I. C. C. beiog 
the All India quota. 

The President was very much impressed by small purses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only. On the day he finished the tour, he observed: 

“The nature of the purse itself is a proof of the fact that our message has reached 
tho masses. Nowhere did I get a purse of more than Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. In some 
places I got big bags of money containing all coppers ; I consider that to be very 
valuable. That shows the masses have responded to its call." 

In all district headquarters, workers’ meetings were arranged and the President 
gave them advice as regards future work. Another important feature of the tour 
was that students and ladies took part in large numbers in the demonstrations and 
publio meetings. The President took rost on the last day of his tour in Tamil Nad 
at Annamalai University os the guest of Rt. Hon’blo V. 8. Sreenivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly toured in Andhradesa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of importance and even some remote 
villages in those provinces. The length of country covered by the eastern and 
western districts of the Congress province of Andhra is over a thousand miles. 
Except in half a dozen places, the President addressed the meetings in Hindi which 
were rendered into Telugu by a worker of the Dakshin Bliart Hindi Praclinr Sabha. 
Women mustered strong in all the publio meetings. There were no separate meetings 
for women as in northern India. Men and women, old and young, vied with one another 
to render honour to the nation’s elect. 
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The collections daring this toar were as follows:— 

Parse collections ... 20443-1-0 

Ear marked amounts * ... 14,934-0-0 


Total ... 35,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days in Kerala and regretted that the 
Travancore State could not be included in the itinerary owing to want of time. _ He 
found the same enthusiasm for the Congress in Kerala as in other provinces. Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in train, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented with purses amounting to B 3 . 4,205-14-5 for Congress work. 

Preaeut Congress Programme 

In a significant speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad nut forth a defence of the present Congress poiioy and programme whioh he 
regarded as the most praotical under the present conditions. Referring to the oritics of 
the programme he said that he could ouly give them, the assurauoe that those who 
were in charge of the Congress had their eyes and ears open. 

“I ask what is wrong in the Congress programme for achieving unity of the various 
communities whioh inhabit this land ? I ask what is wrong in encouraging the estab¬ 
lishment of cottage industries which we have taken np as one of oar important items 
of work ? How can we expect to win Swaraj if we continue to treat millions of our 
own people as untouchables in this very land. These are problems which can com¬ 
mand our services. I do not understand why people should run down this programme. 
It is easy enough to create discontent 3 it is easy enongh to demolish what has been 
built up; mere oreation of discontent is not solution of the problem of poverty of this 
country. The Congress has after fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amonnt of confidence of all classes. 
Does aay one imagine that this great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself is of no value in the struggle for freedom ? I regard it as the greatest national 
asset whioh we have in oar possession to-day, and I regard it as a great sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or to injure this prestige. I ask all friends 
who are interested in the freedom of the country to add to this prestige, to inorease it, 
and if they cannot do that, at any rate, to leave it nntonohed. It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up. The Congress has been working as your month-pieoe for 
str^gti » ree ^ om ’ ^ the Congress is strong it is because yon have given it that 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

In his speech at the opening ceremony of the Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Calicut, Baba Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said that unemployment among 
the.masses in Indian villages was so acute that Government dared not take a census. 
He said the problem in India was not to introduce mechanised labour to displace hu¬ 
man labour, but to provide work to the villagers in their own homes. He appealed to 
all to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prosperity. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


(November-December, 1935 ) 

Economic Condition of Village* Round About Delhi 

The Delhi Congress Committee appointed 7a village subcommittee whioh toured 
the villages in Delhi province in April last for first hand information about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under which they were 
labouring. The committee has now submitted its report which has brought to 
hght the appalling condition of the village population within the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial city. The tour, as the report points out, was undertaken with the speciGo 
object of gaining an insight into the existing economic and agricultural 
conditions in the villages, collecting authentic imionnation about the working 

33 
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of the land revenue system, the collection of taxes and cess, the failure of crops 
and its effect on the rural population, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, rural indebtedness and other 
connected problems. ■ _ _ 

Tho committee visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers. 
The result of their investigation is recorded in their report 

Referring to the poverty of the village population the report says -that Indian 
politicians were accused of narping on the theme of this poverty of India as an 
article of political belief. They were termed sentimental, and their arguments 
were regarded as fallacious. But it invited any impartial observer to visit 
aDy of these villages and comparo its conditions not with the villages 

of advanced countries of the West like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 

Oreece and Northern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 

conclusion could be reached than the conclusion of the report itself. There could be 
no two opinions on the picture of the sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of the province. He was living on the verge of economic min. This poverty and 
misery was not even stationery, it was on the increase. There was no trace of 
any rise in the standard of living of the village people notwithstanding official 
theorists and statisticians who were never tired of talking of such rise. Royal 

Commissions on Agriculture brought no change in production. No effort had 
ever been made by the Local Government to develop the economic resources of 
these villages. On the other hand, the committe e found such conditions as tended 
to reduce the productivity of the people. 

The report dealt with taxation, medical aid and village industries and said that 
besides direct and indirect taxes the village peop le had to pay a number of cesses 
peculiar to their village life. Only five small dispensaries wore maintained in the 
five Ilaquas of the province. Condition of roads was had and educational facilities 
for children of the villagers were lacking. 

Enforcement of Cr. L. Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced (December, 18 ) that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force forthwith throughout British India. 

This bill had been twice rejected by the Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 
September session and was later passed by the Council of State under the 
recommendation of the Governor-General. 

Special Power* BUI in U. P. and the Punjab 

On the 19th November 1935 the U. P.f Legislative Council passed the Special Powers 
(Extending Bill) Act without division. The old Act enacted for a period of three years 
was shortly to expire. It was passed during the civil disobedience movement and was 
directed against the no-rent campaign. The present Act, in the absence of no-rent 
campaign in the province, .has, been passed for a period of 5 years on the plea that 
there is a strong Socialist Party in the province which wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindars. Inspite of the Government pledge of not re-enacting the Bill, on the 
previous occasion, they re-enacted it for a longer period on plea of the Socialist bogey. 
A similar Bill in the Punjab Council was passed on the 18th of November 1935, the 
argument of the Government in this case was nearly the same. 

Punjab Cr. L. A. Act for Delhi 

By a notification in an extraordinary issue of the Gazette, the Government of India 
extended the Punjab Criminal I .aw Amendment Act to the province of Delhi. 

A Novel Prosecution 

“Could the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Socialist party of Congressmen’s Conference held in the last week of 
September be regarded as news-sheet as contemplated by the piovisions of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act ?" 

The above question cropped np in connection with the case against Shri Gunada 
Mozumdar and Shri Atul Bose who were prosecuted for publication and distribution of 
the former’s address as Chairman of Reception Committee without obtaining a declara- 
tioh. The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
could describe the leaflet in question as a news-sheet. It was merely a lecture and not 
news to any one. The speech itself was not a subject matter of any prosecution and 
\ printing ot it aid not involve violation of (be “Press Em ergency Powers 

Act. Tho Magistrate acquitted both the accused. 
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Six Month*' R. I. for • Speech 

Shri O- P. Subbiah, Congressman and Municipal Councillor of Coimbatore was 
sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment for some passages in his Presidential 
Address to the Kalita! ai Taiuq Conference, which the convioting Magistrate held to he 
objectionable. 


All India Liberal Federation 

A session of the National Liberal Federation was held on December 28-30, 1935 at 
the Victoria Technical Institute Hall at Nagpur with Shri Venkatarama Shastri 
in the chair. The conference was marked by a general desire for concerted aotion 
specially in co-operation with the Congress against the new reforms. The conference 
passed several resolutions. The resolution while expressing its strong dissatisfac¬ 
tion against the constitutional act of 1935 held that situated as India was it 
could _ not boycott the new constitution. The resolution expressed the 
desirability of ail nationalist parties or groups acting together to secure from it 
whatever good it could yield to the oountrv accelerating the reform of the constitu¬ 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would satisfy Indian opinion which would not approximate as nearly 
as may be to the constitution of the Dominions. 


Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The'Federation recorded its strong protest against the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the several Provincial Special Powers Aots passed in the present year. 
They perpetuated or prolonged the extraordinary powers taken by the Executive 
virtually free of judicial control first in the form of Ordinances and next of 
temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the pnblio was seriously menaced 
by these Acts and the Federation therefore urged their immediate repeal. 

Untouchability 

The Federation felt the profoundest sympathy for the Depressed Classes and was 
utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as an “antouohable”. The 
Federation wished every success to tne nation-wide movement for the removal of 
this blot upon India and for the elevation of those olasses. 


Indian State* 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirmed its complete sympathy with the 
aspirations of the subjects of Indian States for civio and political liberties and 
regretted that in the large majority of States there was not as yet even the semblance 
of constitutional or representative government. It deplored the absence of any provi¬ 
sion for the election of the State s representatives m the future Federal Legislature 
and of any recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The 
Federation again urged the Ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of their 
subjects to security of person and property, to freedom of the press and of associa¬ 
tion, and an independent judiciary as well as representative government as a prelimi¬ 
nary to full responsible government within the All India Federation. 


Indian* Abroad 

A long resolution enumerating the various grievances of-Indians abroad and con¬ 
demning the anti-Indian attitude of the white settlers in the colonies was also passed. 

Labour Conference* 

% The Executive Committee of the All India Trade Union Congress held its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. The annual meeting of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions also assembled at the same time and place. The two meetings 
were inspired by a desire at structural unity on some common basis, borne plans 
were dismissed but no definite decision was arrived at It is hoped that something 
tangible will result from these efforts at unity of the two labour organisations. 

The All India Joint Labour Board also met at Nagpur in the last week of December, 
1935. It was felt that the co-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
for the solution of the problems affecting the working classes and it was resolved 
that the Joint Labour Board should meet the Congress Labour Sob-Committee and 
the President of the Indian National Congress to discuss ways and means for such 
co-opei ation. 
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Socialist Party Conference 

A conference of the Socialist Party was held at Meerut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the presidency of Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru for the presidentship of 
the next session of the •Congress. The conference passed a number of other resolu¬ 
tions including one concerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution impossible and suggested that m provihces 
■where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
any ministry as that would be a step towards the working of the constitution, and as 
suoh would divert attention of the country from direct action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In provinces where the Congress failed to secure a majority the 
resolution held that it should use the councils 'for obstructing and exposing the anti- 
national measures and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economio demands of the masses. 

One resolution denounced the supposed efforts of the Congress leaders to ' form 
political alliances with othor, reactionary political parties, thereby betraying the 
Congress oause namely that of complete independence. 

Another resolution urged the Executive Committee of the party to sponsor amend¬ 
ments to the Congress constitution removing the manual labour franchise, compulsory 
wearing of khaadar for office-bearers and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per cent 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurance of 
Rs. 15 per month, free milk for the children of the unemployed, free housing for the 
unemployed, and free compulsory primary education at State'expenses. The Conference 
denounced the aggression of Italy ana expressed sympathy with Abyssinia. It also 
denounced the present halting polioy of the League of Nations. It fixed February 2 
as J. C. Chatterji Day _ to express sympathy with the Kakori prisoner on hunger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for the removal of various disabilities of the political 
prisoners. 

In Memorial 

Tlie untimely death of Manlana Arif Hasvi after a prolonged illness is grieved 
by all Congressmen who know his contribution to the work of the Congress in Delhi 
for the last 20 years and his devotion to the cause of the country. He was one of 
the strongest adherents of the Congress among our Muslim countrymen. 

The death of Shapurji Saklatwala has removed a great champion of the submerged 
and exploited classes all over the world. He was a stalwart among the communists 
outside Russia and was an active member of the British Communist Party at the 
time of his death. He was an Ex-M. P. from the constituency of North Battersey. 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England. 


GOLDEN J;UB1LEE 

OF THE 

Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress completed the fiftieth Year of its existence on De¬ 
cember 28. 1935. Under instruction from the CongTess Working Committee the occa¬ 
sion was celebrated throughout India amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. The decision 
t ' o:r ™.8 Committee was taken somewhat late, yet the spontaneous response 
from the publio to the call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation, 
■the nature and extent of the celebrations have snown the strength of the Congress as 
an organisation. Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
and completely establishes its claims as the representative organisation of the Indian 
Nation and the non-official Parliament of India. 

Antk;i 5r o S ra n im e of the Working Committee was adhered to in every place in every 
tAnrpc localities^ however, added to this local programme suited to local circums- 

s and the inclinations of local workers. The item of illuminations was made op- 
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tional by the President at the last moment. Yet it was a 'great success wherever it 
was adopted. The Provincial Congress Committees made arrangements to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not merely in their provincial centres but in the remotest 
villages. Khaddar and village industries exhibitions and Jubilee melas were organised 
at a number of plaoes including Bombay Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Gauhati, Jorhat, 
Muzaffarnagar and Lucknow. In many plaoes sports and games, kavi sammelans, 
mushairas and musical concerts were organised. In a number of places according to 
the old Indian custom the poor were either fed or alms were given to them. Child¬ 
rens’ fetes were organised and sweets given to them. 

To commemorate the occasion the A. I. C. 0. office published a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 1885-1935, written by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member 
of the Working Committee, and a series of Congress Golden Jubilee Brochures dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social problems facing us to-day. The series 
deal with the following subject 


1. Satyagraba—in Gandhiji’s own words. 

2. Tillage Industries and Reconstruction—by Bharatan Kumarappa. 

3. Some Aspects of Khadi—by Gulzartlal Nanda. 

4. Rural Indebtedness in India—by Prof. K. P. S. Malani. 

5. The Pubiio Debt of India—by J. C. Kumarappa. 

6. Indian Tariff Polioy. 

7. Pubiio Services in Lidia—by Prof. K. T. Shah. 

8. Defence of India:—Problem of Nationalization—by Nirod. Chandra Chaudhury. 

9. Woman in India—by Rajkumari Amirt Kaur, and L. M. 

10. Indian Transport—by Dr. H. R. Soni, M. A., D. Sc., (London). 

11. To this was addod literature published by various provincial and looal Congress 
Committees dealing with-the Congress, its history and activity within their respective 
jurisdictions and the politico-economic problems of the country. 

Mnnioipal and looal bodies at various centres participated in the celebrations and 
helped to make the function a grand snocess. Hundreds of influential pubiio bodies 
oonveyed their felioitations and messages of goodwill on this aospioious ana memorable 
oooasion. As required by the programme settled by the Working Committee, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following message, which was 
read in pubiio meetings throughout India :— 


. “This day fifty years ago the National Congress met for the first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who conld hardly be called elected representatives, 
but who were nevertheless true servants of the people of India. This Congress had 
the freedom of the people as its definite goal, but ‘freedom* was an undefined word. 
It has now obtained a concrete shape ; it means. Poorna Swaraj or complete indepen¬ 
dence ; it means control by the chosen representatives of India. It means freedom 
not for one class or race or clan, bnt freedom for all, including the poorest of her 
people. In order to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic fredom. The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. They most be legitimate and peaceful. These means have been know¬ 
ingly adopted by the Congress since 1920. In their most acute form they have inoluded 
non-violent non-coperation, and civil, i. e. non-violent resistance, under which 
thousands of people, men and women, have suffered imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and loss of their cherished possessions. Many have suffered personal injury, 
even death, through firing, lathi charges, and the like. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been suspended. 

“From a very small beginning the Congress has now become the most powerful 
political organisation representing the masses of Indja, and has branches covering the 
whole of the country from the Himalayas in the north to Kanya Human in the 
extreme south. Its present programme includes membership in the legislatures, rovival 
of and encouragement to hand-spinning and hand-weaving,'; promotion of useful village 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, social 
and hygienio aspects, removal of nntouchability, promotion of ihter-commnnal unity, 
total abstinence, national education, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, organisation of peasants, and improvement of their 
economic condition by the revival of village industries. 

“The Congress thus covers about every sphere of national activity. It has had 
the adherence of some of the noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
masses, who have responded to the Congress call to sacrifice. Such an organisation 
may well be proud of its achievement But this is no time for jubilation, or resting 
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on our oars. The work yet to be accomplished is' great and needs much patient toil, 
endless saorifice and unflinching determination. 

“Let ns bow down our heads to all those men, women and ohildren—known and 
unknown—who have laid down their lives for the freedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their motherland. 
Let ns to-day also in grateful Teverence recall the services of those who sowed the 
seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtured it with their unremitting labour and 
saorifice. 

“Theismall seedling that was plantedififty years ago, has now grown into' a mighty 
tree with branches spreading over this vast country, and has now blossomed in the 
saorifices of countless men and women. It is for those that are now left behind to 
nourish the tree by their further services and saorifioe so that it may bear fruit and 
make India the free and prosperous country that Nature intended her to be. Let this 
be a day of remembrance and of renewing our resolve to win Pooma Swaraj, whioh, 
in the late Lokamanya’s words is our birth right.” 


Living Ex-President* 

The following is a list of the living ex-Presidents :— 



Name 

Teas 

Place 

1 . 

Sir Dinshaw Wachha 

1901 

Calcutta 

2. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

1909 

Lahore 



1918 

Delhi 

3. 

Syt C. Vijiaraghhavaohariar 

1920 

Nagpur 

4. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

1923 

Delhi (special) 

5. 

Mahatma M. K. Gandhi 

1924 

Belgaum 

6. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

1925 

Caw n pore 

7. 

Syt S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

1926 

Gauhati 

8. 

M. A. Ansari 

1927 

Madras 

9. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

1929 

Lahore 

10. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

1931 

Karachi 


The Celebration In Bombay 

It was at Bombay that the Congress met for the first time in 1885. and Bombay 
made special preparations for celebrating the jubilee. It secured for the oelebrations 
the Hall of the Gokuldas Teipal Pathshala, Gowalia Tank and the large open space near 
it where the first Congress had been held. A Swadeshi exhibition of articles of Indian 
manufacture was held and opened by Sir 0. V. Raman. A separate exhibition of Khadi 
and village industries was also organised and opened by the Congress President on the 
27th December. Both these exhibitions attracted a very large number of visitors. 

Visit to Sir Dinshaw Wachtt - 

On the 27th Babu Rajendra Prasad accompanied by Mrs. Naidu and Aoharya Kri- 
palani paid a visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the oldest living ex-president of the Con¬ 
gress. Sir Dinshaw owing to his aid age and illness was physically unable to move. 
All that the party coaid therefore do was to have his darshan and make their pranams 
as he was resting in his sick room in the afternoon. 

. Flag-Hoisting Ceremony 

A bugle call from the Congress House at 5 o’clock on the 28th morning announced 
the day, and the Golden Jubilee celebrations started all over the city in accordance 
with the announced programme. “Prabhat Pheris” started Ifrom various parts of the 
city and woke up the citizens with their music. The various parties after wending 
their way through the different streets converged on the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathshala. 
Gowalia Taut where the first Congress session was held in 1885. A hundred feet 
high flag-staff was erected here for the hoisting of the national flag. ■ Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri K. F. Nariman, the Gene¬ 
ral Beoretary, Syt J. B. Rripalani and other leaders of the Congress assembled in the 
decorated flag-post area, and at the sroke of eight the Congress President hoisted the 
national flag. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad paid a tribute to those who had made great sacrifices and 
even lost their lives in trying to protect the National Flag and affirmed that the Con¬ 
gress would protect the honour of the flag at all costs. The singing of “Bande Mata- 
ram brought the funotion to a close. 
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Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 

The unveiling ceremony of the marble tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now decorates the front wait of the 
Oocoldas Pathsala was performed by Pandit Madaa Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. Naida 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all communities and all shades of political opinion, men and women. 
The speeches on the « casion were relayed by loud speakers to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naida pri iding said :— 

“To-day marks an ej oh in the history of the nation which most move every 
Indian’s heart with pnuo and pleasure. I am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this histone oooasion. It is the ohivairy of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the proud privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National Congress should have been asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anonymous, who have 
built up the Indian National Congress, which is the symbol of India’s invincible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feelings in ns and made 
ns articulate. In this very hall, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed the first seed of the harvest which we are about to reap. Let ns honour 
those men who were the standard bearers of India’s freedom ?” 

Pandit Malaviya in the coarse of his address while performing the unveiling 
ceremony referring to those who were despondent because the Congress had not 
achieved its goal said:—“I look at it from a different view-point In the battle for 
freedom there are bonnd to be ups and downs. Think of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare them with ta-day’s conditions. Yon will then see what the Indian 
National Congress has really achieved. It -may not be the goal of Swaraj, but 
nevertheless it is something of which every Indian ought to be proud." 

Shri M. S. Aney, Sir G. Pradhan, Maulana Shaokat Ah Dr. Gilder, Shri K. 
Natarajan, Sj. Jamnadas Mehta, Sj. R. K. Bakhale, and Miss Manibeu Kara also 
offered tiieir felicitations to the Congress. 

The inscription on the marble tablet reads as follows 

l historic hall on the 28th December, 1885. a band of gallant patriots 

laid the foundation of the Indian National Congress, wnich daring these fifty years 
has been bruit up stone by stone, tier by tier by the faith ana devotion, courage 
and sacrifice of countless men and women as the pledge and symbol of their invin¬ 
cible purpose to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthright 
of Swaraj. 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the occasion of its golden jubilee”. 

In the afternoon a large procession led by Shri K. F. Nariman, Mayor of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maidan and terminated at Gowalia Tank Maidan where a 
mammoth public meeting was held presided over by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Gongress President. Besides Babn Rajendra Prasd, the meeting was addressed 

Sardar Patel and Mrs. Sarojini Naida. 

On the 29th December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Congess House 
in which about 1,000 people including 600 Harijans participated. 

Martyr*’ Day 

The 21st of December 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs’ Day. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Srimati Sarojini Naida, Aoharya Kripalani, and Syt. 
oorendra Mohan Moitra made stirring speeches in memory of the martyrs. 

Special Meeting* 

Separate meetings of women, students and labourers addressed by the leaders pre¬ 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
eerts, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 


Suburb* of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also oelebrated with befitting grandeur in all the suburbs of Bom¬ 
bay. The leaders assembled in Bombay participated and presided over the functions in 
the suburbs. 
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Provincial Celebration* 

The Golden Jubilee of the Indian National Congress was celebrated in all the pro¬ 
vinces with great enthusiasm. Though the official programme was only for _ one day 
the 28th of December, in many of the provinces the celebrations were continued for 
several days extending iu some cases to a week. 

The universal and unifor/n celebrations of the 28th of December were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale. The dawn broke with Prabhat Pheris, the volunteers 

• * !• i n . i i n _1. _ 1T iL ^ ‘ • _ _ 1 _a—„ woUinA tha 



pay homage to the national flag at the flag hoisting ceremony, - ... 

performed between 8 and 8. 30 a. h. Suitable speeches were made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 

The people expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
generally decorating them. The bazars, streets and roads in many places had flags and 
festoons, triumphal arches and buntings. In tho afternoon the procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evening in huge meetings. The 
processions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fancy. Here they were headed 
by decorated elephants there by camels elsewhere by ghorsawars. In Delhi the pro¬ 
cession was led by women-ghorsawars. At several places photos of tho great leaders 
carried in decorated carriages and cars or on elephants headed the processions. These 
were followed by men and women volunteers. The saffron coloured sarees of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions. In all places unprecedented crowds came out 
to watch and to swell the procession as it passed along. National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans and shouts of “jais” to the different leaders marked the route 
of the processions. 

In many big cities according to the instructions of the President social functions 
were organised where people of different schools of political thought met together. At 
such functions invariably speeches commending the work of the Congress and congra¬ 
tulating it were made. 

The evening meetings everywhere were unusually big. The President’s message was 
read with due solemnity and heard with rapt attention. Speeches by Congress leaders 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers were made on the achievements of tho 
Congress during tire last 50 years. The people were exhorted to stand fast by tha 
national organisation and devote" themselves to the present programme of the Congress 
and to make an unprecedented effort to reach the goal of complete independence in 
tho near future. In some places as in Madras resolutions expressing unswerving 
allegiance to the Congress were passed. Some meetings commenced with prayers 
which were sometimes silent Where there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the great'sacrifice of those who had 
made the last great sacrifice of laying down their lives for the cause of the country. 

The other programmes of the week included such items as ladies meetings which 
gave them opportunity to meat and hold discussions on important topics of social 
and political interest and also to hear speeches by eminent speakers. Students’ day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National games were organised and awards 
were distributed to the best players. At places sweets and flags were distributed to 
the sohool children. Kavi Sammelans were held where poets entertained the audience 
with recitations of their compositions. At Priti-Bhojans at various places many 
persons took their meal together irrespective of religious, social and caste distinctions. 
Rich and poor, Brahmins and Harijaus all happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and feats were shown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties all over the country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and conferences and gave beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bhajan mandalis were organised. In Gujarat along with Bhajan- 
mandalis Garba parties gave folk dance and group dance demonstrations. 

In many places the celebration included special meetings of labourers and Kisans. 
A special day for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who bad laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom. Memorials were 
raised and tablets fixed in Congress buildings, in commemoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur, Cawnpore and several other places certificates 
were given to eminent public workers for the meritorious service rendered to the 
nations cause. Though illuminations were made optional, several localities presented 
a gay bright appearance with thousands of twinkling lights on the night of the 28 th. 
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At Madras along with the Congress Jubilee the Jubilee of the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madras, Shri Vijayraghavachari, the oldest living ex¬ 
president of the Congress after Sir Dins haw waoha, was celebrated. An address was 
presented to him eulogising his record of devoted and unbroken service of 50 years 
to his motherland. 

Ehadi, Village Industries and Swadeshi Exhibitions were held all over the country. 
Congress flags, lockets and souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughout 
the week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost In Karnatak 40,000 copies of a brief history ot the Congress in 
the province was distributed. Bihar issued a volume of a fair size recording the 
history of the Congress in the Provinoe. Some districts, tahsils, and cities issned 
simitar histories of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the spirit of the funotion and conduc¬ 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and South, East and West all over India it was a day of uni¬ 
versal festivity and all this unmistakably proved the great hold of the Congress upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It has not been possible in this note to record all that happened everywhere. We 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration conneoted with this 
memorable occasion. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Madras—17th. & 18th. October 1935 


The question of the acceptance or non-acoeptance of office under the Reforms 
was the main subject considered by the All India Congress Committee, which met 
at the “Congress House", Madras on the 17th. October 1935. 

The first item on the agenda was confirmation of the minutes of the last meeting 
at Wardha in July-August 1935. A chary a Rripalani pointed ont that the minutes of 
the meeting had already been circulated. The minutes were taken as read and were 
confirmed. 

Mr. Mehar AH (Bombay), speaking in English, suggested that the agenda of the 
meetings of the Committee should be made available to members sufficiently ahead of 
the meeting. He stated that the agenda for the day had been placed in their hands 
only that morning and it was very difficult for members . coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint themselves with the items of business. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj remarked that he thought that the convention was that those 
who knew Hindi or Urdu should speak in either of the two languages. 

Suami Govindanand : Then wny is the agenda printed in English ? 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake that we did not nave it in Hindi, (langhterj. 

The President : As far as possible we most conduct our proceedings in Hindi. Bat 
as a concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a discussion in that lan¬ 
guage, I shall, wherever necessary, give a translation of the proceedings in Eng lish. 

Regarding the point raised by Mr. Mehar All, Babn Raiendra Prasad stated that as 
far as possible they would try to make the agenda available to members sufficiently 
early. The difficulty in the present case was in getting at the members individually. 
He would certainly bear the suggestion in mind. 


Role* of Procedure 

The rules of procedure approved by the Working Committee were then placed be- 

* or ® the. meeting for consideration. _ „ , . .. _ __ 

. The following are the rules of procedure as finally approved by the Working Com¬ 
mittee : 


1- The A. I. C. C. may be summoned by the President or the Working Secretary 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 
Committee. 


34 
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2. The notice of a meeting of the A. L C. C. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be sum¬ 
moned by a notice of seven days-only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be the sole judges of the oocasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4 The A. I. 0 O. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the 'Wording 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the pur¬ 
pose for which the reqnisitionists desire a meeting of A. L C. O. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

5. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6. The order ox the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President 

7. The Working Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
due notice may have been given by the members of the A. L 0. C., other than those 
of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members Bhould be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion'of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part of the 
debate. 

11. Resignation from the A. I. O, O. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of tho members on the A. I. 0. 0. vacant. 

12. _ Any vacancy in the A. I. C. C., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled np by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
eleotion from among themselves. 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
roles framed in this behalf by the Provinoial Congress Committee. 

14 Appeals will lie to the Working Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections by Provinoial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided 
by the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Artiole XI, h. of the Constitution. It 
will be open to the Working Committee to deoide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Artiole XI, h. 

16. The decision of the Eleotion Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of duy Congress committee will be dealt with in the provinces in acoordanoe with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a Provinoial Committee 
Bhall be referred to the A. I C. C. except through the Provinoial Committee concerned. 

Where a Provinoial Committee refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
tiie A. I C. C. the aggrieved person or committee shall be entitled to approaob the 
President for order directing the Provincial Committee to forward the said appeal or 
other representation. The President mav, after considering the said representation, 
pass such order as he may think fit. The Provincial Committee will thereupon be 
bound to carry ont the order of the President 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provincial 
Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give decision. 

20. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
01 tiie person or persons appointed by it as the case may be, shall bo final. 

~ tr ' Goiatii (Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
the business for the meetings of the Committee would be comma- 
i to .? “embers at least thirty days before the meeting and amendments 
invited from them ten days before the meeting.* 

ne amendments were duly seconded. A discussion followed. 
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the result perhaps would be that emergenoy provisions would be used. “We are 
living in rather interesting times” he said, “though it is now comparatively peaceful. 
At any time we may start the movement and it will become impossible for tne office 
to function. We always send resolutions to members as they go to the press. I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without auy 
previous information. Generally, most of the topios would have been discussed for 
months before the Committee is seized of them. Therefore, I hope yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature- of the business could always be 
made known to the members But to adopt the amendmeut would result in several 
practical difficulties. Ordinarily the business for any particular meeting was 
known to members tong before the meeting, though not the exact terms in which 
the agenda would be drawu up. It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenience was caused in this direction. He would repeat the answer he bad 
given to Mr. Meherally and say that they would strive their best to make the 
agenda available to members individually, if possible, or through the Press, 
sufficiently early. 

8teami Govindanand suggested that a rule might be incorporated to the effeot 
that, as far as possible, the main items of business be oiroulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private members as they came in 

The President held a brief consultation with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2. 

“As far as possible, subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the A. L C. 0. 
shall be circulated along with the notice convening the meeting.” 

“Is Mr Gosavi willing to accept it, in substitution of the amendment whioh 
he has proposed ?” the President enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

Brimathi Kamaladevi entered a protest against the procedure. “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion that the All-Iudia Congress Committee is not competent 
to come to any deoision on every important question that cornea before it, the 
agenda becomes a sheer faroe”, she said. 

The President : I do not follow. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at Jubbnlpore. 

The President'. In spite of* all that you have said, I have not followed you. It has 
not been suggested by any of us that the All-India Oongess Committee is not competent 
to disouss any motion and take a deoision thereon. I do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge. (Mr. Satyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

Rules 4, 5 and 6 were passed without change, 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following resolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A. I. C. _0. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and Distriot Committees should give notice of 
any resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A. L C. C.. to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before the Provincial and Distriot Congress Commit¬ 
tees for their opinion whioh should be forwarded to the A. I. C. 0. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. X. F. Nariman was moving the 

amendment . ... 

Ackarya Kripalani : How nan he move it, the Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it ? 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally continuing said that there was a widespread feeling 

among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 
politics was desirable and neoessary, it should be a democratic ^ centralisation and 
that the Working Committee should not always work from the top. but that it 
should also consult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provincial and Distriot Congress Committees might 
also be known all over the country- ... , . _. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao said ^that he liked to second the amendment. It was 

a very good suggestion. He did not understand why the Working Committee had 

rejected the suggestion. 

Mr. Qadgii : “Because it is good- 
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Mr. Kalesuars Rao , continuing, said that it was necessary -that opportunity 
6honld he given to various Provincial and Distriot Congress Committees to 
suggest topics for discussion by jthe Congress. Of course, the Subjeots Committee 
of the Congress would meet, but that would, only be three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress, 

Mr. Satyamurti said that he failed to understand the exact scope of the resolution. 
"Was it contemplated, he asked, that unless the Provincial and District Congress Com¬ 
mittees gave notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the Congress, 
they could not come up for consideration and would lapse for want of adequate notice? 
Then, what about private members’ rights ? According to the Constitution, the Sub¬ 
jeots Committee, which was the A. I. C. 0., had the right to place resolutions for 
discussion before the open Bession of the Congress, which meant that voiy often they 
had two dayB’ notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, which the reso¬ 
lution contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. L C. C. office received notice 
of resolutions, they must be circulated to the various Provincial and Distriot Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, again, should be forwarded to the A L 
C. C. This, Mr. Satyamurti thought, was not a very healthy convention. He had at¬ 
tended Subjeots Committee meetings and was conversant with the procedure. There 
was not one important question that came before the Congress, whioh Provincial and 
Distriot Congress Committees had not considered in advance. Concluding, Mr. Satya- 
murti said that the resolution under disoussion would not serve the purpose, whioh 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee had in view. No defeot had been apparent 
in the working of the present rules, and he, therefore, appealed to the mover of the 
resolution to withdraw it, failing whioh, he would appeal to his colleagues to reject it 

Mr. Oadgil: "We want to hear Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President :—As a member of the Working Committee, Mr. Nariman accepts 
the view of the Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

Stcami Govindanandji : Bo far as I know, there is a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual session of the Congress, and these resolutions are always cir¬ 
culated to the A I. C. C. members. I feel that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, beoause under it the A I. C. C. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day. Therefore, I appeal to my friend to withdraw his resolution. 

The President pointed out that there was a rule under Article 9 clause B which 
stated that the A L C. 0. shall meet in Subjeots Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. Pattabhi Scetharamiah stud that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the Constitution. 

The President stated that the resolution in effeot restricted the right of the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. 

Mr. Yusuf Mehtrally said that the word “ordinarily” could be used in the resolu¬ 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to three or 
four weeks, though he, for his part, would stiok to six weeks. 

Mr. Jairamdas Dovlatram 6aid that tho constitution as now framed, provided that 
the various Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendations be¬ 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own constitutions, providing that 
before the annual session, the Provincial Executive should place important recommen¬ 
dations before the Distriot Committees, receive opinions from them and send them to 
the A. I. C. 0. after consideration. Tne resolution before the meeting was really an 
amendment .of the Constitution. It was not a question of six weeks or three weeks, 
but a question of flooding Distriot Congress Committees with the recommendations of 
other Distriot Congress Committees. 

v Gudjil said that tha obieot of the mover of the resolution was that there 
should be enough time for the Working Committee and the A L O. C. to know the 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neither too much nor too little 
E * x ^e&ks time and politics did not move so fast. He concluded by saying 
that the suggestion made in the resolution might bo kept in view and followed. 

Acharya Kripalani: If a Provincial Congress Committee wants to circulate any 
ot ite resolutions it oan. Can it’not ? 

: Why don’t you make it mandatory on the Secretary of the 
particular Provincial Congress Committee ? 
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Acharya Kripalani : You want your weight to be added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Kripalani , proceeding, said that the procedure contemplated m the reso¬ 
lution would make them mere post-boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

Swami Oovindanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote. 

Mr. T. Viswanatkan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the Secretary of the A. I. C. 0. gave publicity in the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The President: Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
the Press before they reach the office of the A. I. 0. C. ? 

Mr. Viswanathan said that the publication of the -resolutions of one Provincial 
Congress Committee might help their Committees to discuss similar subjects. 

Ur. Yusuf Meherally said that the General Secretary should be proud to act as a 
Post Office. 

Acharya Kripalani : I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
might be allowed to act. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The President then permitted Mr. Sardul Singh’s amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for the payment of return inter-class fare aud tonga ex¬ 
penses to the members of the A. I. C. C. by the Provincial Congress Committees and 
the Reception 'Committee of the Congress formed for the time being. 

Acharya Kripalani said that it was a matter for the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees and the Reception Committee. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment that where a vacancy arose in the 
A. I. 0. C. membership of any province, the vacancy should be filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of the person next to the one standing last among those elected. 

Swami Qovindanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies. 

The President pointed out that the amendment would lead to difficulties in cases 
where a member resigned on account of differences : of opinion. The amendment if 
adopted might in certain cases result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, where it might be advisable to consult the constituency. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost The rules were then approved, 

Burma and the CongreM 

The Presid ent next introduced the subject of Burma. 

“Before we go to the next resolution, I desire to say one thing" he began. 

Our friends from Burma are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 

Rangoon. Mr. Ladachanje had given notice of a resolution, which the Working 
Committee considered. It has adopted a modified resolution whioh satisfies him 
and Mr. Ghare Khan." 

The President next read the resolution adopted by the Working Committee:— 

“The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. L C. C. that 

notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma, the Indian National 

Congress will continue to watch with sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and in view of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Bormans to continue to bear towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

Mr. Dadachanji then made the following statement: 

“We are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p. m. on the 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, the WorkiDg Committee assured us that the Congress 
had always taken keen and active interest in the problem of Indians overseas and 
that it would surely continue to do so. They, however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which we bad jpven notice. In 
the circumstances, and in view of the resolution of the Working Committee on the 
subject, wo have agreed to withdraw our resolution.” „ ,. „ 

Mr. Dadachanje requested the Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
resolution. The resolution was put to the House and earned. 
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Aeceptance of Office 

Aeharya Rripalani then placed before the House the following resolution of the 
Working Committee on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offioe3 under 
the Reforms: 

"Considering the long interval of time that is hound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitio to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of offiue at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject it the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it dear that it sees no objection to the question 
being dismissed in the country." 

In moving the resolution, Aeharya Rripalani said: 

“I have very little to say in recommending this resolution for the adoption of the 
House. It is snbstantially the same as the one passed in Wardha by the Working 
Committee. We for some time, boycotted the Legislative Councils and have also 
refused to accept offioes under the present constitution. A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon us which is supposed to give us what is oalled Provincial Autonomy 
wherein ail the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor, it is supposed, from 
those who command a majority in the Legislature. As our old resolutions stand, we 
are precluded from accepting offices under the piesent constitution. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting the ban upon office acceptance, the ban upon offices will 
continue by implication under the new constitution. 

“There is a volume of opinion in the country, as you know, that these offices may 
be accepted in order to implement our resolution to reject the Constitution. So far as 
I know there is no desire in any Congress quarter to accept offices in order to work 
the constitution. There are yet others ol our friends who think that aoceptance of 
office would amount to working the constitution. 

“The Working Committee has thought that there is a great period of time between 
the new eleotious to the Provincial Councils and now, that in the meantime many 
things may happen, and that therefore it is premature at this Btage to deoide the 
question one way or the other. Such was the resolution it passed at Wardha. It also 
placed a kind of ban npon itself. It was a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of acceptance or non-acceptance. The present 
resolution places no ban either on ourselves or upon any other people. No ban was 
intended to be placed npon any person excepting the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee naturally has put a ban upon itself t because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to the people gjving one opinion, and another 
member went giving another. Ordinary courtesy requires that we should not indulge 
in a disoussion in publio until the proper time oomes. We hold rightly that this is 
not the proper time, as I said, because there is much time before the elections in the 
provinces under the new constitution will come about Also, we think that if we give 
our opinion at this stage it would be impolitio and injurious. These are our viewB 
and you have also discussed the subject It has been before you. So I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon this excepting one other word. 

“We have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for the 
meeting of the Congress. The ban upon offices was put by the Congress. Ordinarily, 
it must be removed- by the Congress. It is true that in an emergency the A. L C. C. 
does to a certain extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is expected to meet before the new oonstitution in the pro¬ 
vinces is put into working order. There is afasolntely no emergency for us to arrogate 
to ourselves the right that rightfully belongs to the Congress. 

‘'Therefore we say that this subject may bo discussed by the Congress and in the 
meantime we formulate no opinion about it. 

these few words, I place this resolution for yonr acceptance.” ' _ 

Mr. K. F. Nariman seconded the resolution and said he would reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the discussion. 

Mr. T. Fisicanatham (Andhra) said that what Mr. Eripalani had moved was no 
resolution.^ He had only placed an ‘office note, an endorsement of the Working 
Committee on resolutions whioh might have been moved bv others at the meeting. 
Ihere was no substance in the- resolution. When a proposition was seriously put 
lorward, there was the Working Committee telling them nothing definite, but charac¬ 
terising it aa premature. Was it sympathy with Ethiopia? It was premature. Was 
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it secession from the League ? It was premature. Was it the subject of Indian 
States ? It was premature. The 'Working Committee itself was a premature thing. 
(Laughter). He would have welcomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead ot the present motion. He suggested that resolutions given notice of might 
be taken up and the motion of the Working Committee be moved as an amendment 
thereto. The Working Committee had published their resolution in the press long 
before it had been circulated to the members; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also sufficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
state it was inadvisable how to discuss it He would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of them would have 

E referred to stay away, because there was absolutely no business to be transacted 
ere. “This is a burning question, especially in Madras, as some people would like 
to put tt,” he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country." 

The President pointed ont that the resolntion had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the ooun- 
try all these days. 

Mr. Viswanatham : It has not oome as a surprise; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vote it down, then. 

. Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti expressed his view that it was opsn to the House to reject the 
motion. Then the whole question would come before the Honse. They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao : The Working Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn¬ 
ment motion. 

The President : Yon are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter. This is a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment It is a pcsi- 
tive motion that the consideration of the subject is premature and not in the interest 
of the country. 

. .Mr. N. V. Qadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo¬ 
sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President : It would not be relevant The President then stated : 

“As the question has been raised by Dr. P. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolntiona given notice of. I have decided that Mr.- T. Prakasam's motion may be 
treated as an amendment The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown ont then the others will come up for discnssion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot be taken np. Thongh Mr. Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it.” 

Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya : In that view, will the non-official resolntiona be blocked 
or will they come up on the non-official day ? 

The President : We shall see about it to-morrow. 

Acharya Kripalani : They will be rnled out of order, if and when the House has 
voted on the resolution and amendment.) 

Mr. A. Kalestcar Rao : It is premature to consider it to-day ? (ironical laughter), 
Mr. T. Prakasam next moved : 

. “That tha question relating to accep tance of office under the Reforms Act be taken 
into consideration by the A. L C. 0. and such decision as may be arrived at be re¬ 
commended to the Congress.” 

. Mr. Prakasam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution; and 
said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the Working Committee should 
have put forward their resolution in that form. It was extraordinary because of what 
bad happened since the lifting of the Congress ban on Council-entry, on the petition 
by Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bidhan Hoy and Mr. 8. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi. 

“What was the situation now ? asked Mr. Prakasam. “To-day Mr. 8atyamnrti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices even from within the jail walla, has 
suddenly become silent He says he can wait until the session of the Congress. Mr. 
Bidhan Roy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field; and so also Dr, 
M. A. Ansari. _ „ 

Mr. Qovindanand : Did they send a petition for acceptance of office ? 

Mr. Prakasam : They did express their opinion. 
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Prooeeding, Mr. Prakasam closely examined the reasons mentioned in the resolntion 
for postponement of a decision on tne question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it _ was premature 
to decide the question here. What was the uncertainty about political conditions ? 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian war ? (A voice : Yea). _ The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon. What was 
the harm in giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. 

Mr. Qovindanand : It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. 

Continuing, Mr. Prakasam referred to the fight which the Congress had been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi-Irwin Paot. They had allowed things to 
drift, with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a Bheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 600 pages, 
with all sorts of provisions, which had the effect of keeping the communities in the 
country apart from another. That was the direot result of the policy of drift. Even 
to-day on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the Work¬ 
ing Committee say ? They wanted to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitio and inadvisable to express au opinion now. They ought to 
Seep the country in suspense for Bix months until the Congress met. Let them say, 
“Reject offices," if that was the proper course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to decide the question, Mr. 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time between now and the elections, was not 
muoh at all. having in view the magnitude of the work which needed to be done. 
Moreover, they had to faoe. the menace of corruption, to which Mr. Satyamurti had 
referred so often in connection with the local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six distriot boards were to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
that because rioh auti-Congressites who could spend money freely, were standing 
in certain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with money. He knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

“I don’t care two brass farthings for offices,” Mr. Prakasam wanned up. “Decide 
one way or the other. That iB my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and you do not give it. What do you expeot them to do ? What 
do yon expeot the workers in the districts to do 

Mr. Prakasam next pointed out that they had to look at the question from the 

f oint of view of national unity. They must prevent the mischief sought to be created 
y the Reforms Aot. by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a big Congress 
Party composed or representatives of all communities, Muslims and Harijans, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was one way of solving the communal question. At 
least np to that point they could go. He had, however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto. 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not poiitio to decide the question now. 
What stood in the way ? The Reforms Bill "had been placed on the Statute Book. 
There was not the ghost of a ohance of a comma or full slop being changed. It was 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatory. Though 
they had already deoided to capture the legislatures, they would not move their tittle 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to the 
Committees non-co-operated. Was there any justification for taking up such a position ? 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his first interview given at Otacamund, saw nothing wrong in 
Congressmen serving on the Committee. But in a later interview, he placed a ban 
on them. So mnoh so, their case went by default. All the mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to the Legislature was out up, hut they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent the obstacles. Did they hope to oross over on aeroplanes ? 

Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions flowing as a natural consequenoe. Mahatmaji recently 
came out with a statement that ‘council country' was the ‘Congress Dharma’ at present. 
Was the Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement ? It was, 
therefore, essential that the Working Committee in the light of happenings since the 
Wardha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direot lead to their country. 
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“Yon (the 'Working Committee) aro hanking apparently on the vote of the Tamil 
Nadu,” Mr. Prakasam observed. “It is Tamil Nadu that started the agitation for 
Council entry, before the Government of India Bill was passed into law. Many con¬ 
ferences were held and so many resolutions were passed in the Tamil district In 
this very Congress House under the presidentship of mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi, a 
resolution was passed definitely in favour of acceptance of offices. Now the President 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, representing those friends, declares that he 
can afford to wait (Laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurti: - Only until the Lucknow Congress. 

Mr. Prakasam : What do yon gain by such waiting ? You prepared the country 
•for acceptance of office and now you say you are not in a hurry. It is practioally a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes. 

Mr. Satyamurti : What have Messrs. Nageswara Rao Pantulu and Bolusu Samba- 
murti declared ? 

Mr. Prakasam : I do not mind it: nor Dr. Pattabhi’s swearing at it from within 
the Working Committee. Concluding, Mr. Prakasam said that they must couduot public 
business in a manner which would inspire confidence in the country, particularly at 
this oritical time. The subject was one on which the House should take a decision and 
whioh should not be left to the Congress. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao seconded the amendment of Mr. Prakasam. Ha_ said that 
there _ was no question of prestige involved in differing from the decision of the 
Working Committee. The A. L 0. C. ought to give a determined and a definite lead 
to the country whioh was so necessary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone the evil day ? , 

A Voice : Evil ? 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be nervous ? 

The President : The limit is set in the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till March next. 

. Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be afraid to face the country 
with your decision? 


Proceeding, Mr. Kaleswara Rao pointed out there was no jnstificable ground for 
bolievipg that the elections would not come off in November next year or soon there¬ 
after. It was praotically certain elections were not going to be further postponed. 

Mr. Satyamurti: Question. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : 1 question the view expressed by somo that election would 
not come off until after the Budget of 1937. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao said that if a decision on this first rate issue was not taken now 
it would lead to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. . . , 

“If you merely give liberty to the country to discuss the question, without yourself 
deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress and the country. _ It would lead to 
undesirable controversy and range the pro-office-wallahs and auti-offlce-wallabs in 
warring camps.” 

The Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3. p. m. 


The president placed before the House the resolution of the Working Committee and 
Mr. T. Prakosamo amendment, and said that the subject was open for discussion. 

Fbr some time no member rose to speak. 

The President : What, nobody wants to speak ? . 

Dr. Sitaramayya : Everybody is waiting tor a fuller House I (I/>nghter). wny 
not Swami Govindanfuid begin ? His loud voice will attract those outside the hall I 

The President waited for another five minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

The President remarked, “Nobody seems to be willing to speak ! , „ 

„ Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Will you be so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr. 
Prakasam be read out to the House. We shall form our ideas about it 1 

A member : Why, it has been done already I 

Dr. Sitaramayya : Something must be done. ...» , . 

The President : The amendment is, “that the question relating to acceptance of 
office under the Reforms Act be taken into consideration by the A. 1. L. C. and sucli 
decision as may be arrived at be recommended to the Congress. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil : Is it in order ? It is a direct negation of the proposition 
moved by Mr. Kripalani. 
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The President : I was myself doubtful about it But I allowed it to be moved os 
an amendment because in this case there is that last clause which says that the recom¬ 
mendations may be conveyed to the Congress. Therefore, I allowed it After all, a 
vote has to be taken one way or the other. 

Ur. Oosavi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 
matter. 

The President : It allows freedom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-com- 
mittecs and individual Congressmen. We have left it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate opinion. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, supporting the motion of Ur. Kripalani, said he did so for 

S uite different reasons than those mentioned in the motion. It appeared to him that 
lie impression went abroad that the question would not come up for discussion at this 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. Further, the interview given by the President sometime 
back strengthened that impression. Further, every body felt that in Madras the dice 
was loaded in favour of acceptance of office and when it was stated that the question 
would not come up here, many people who otherwise would have attended this meet¬ 
ing, stayed away. He thought it fair to them that the proposition now moved by the 
Secretary of the Working Committee should be accepted. So far as his own province 
was concerned, he felt-that everything was in a state of drift.. It would be desirable 
that they should be given time to take the view of the masses who really counted. 
The question of Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, he was sorry to confess, was in existence 
in his province and he felt that unless they accepted office, the Congress would have 
no majority in the Bombay Presidency.^ 

Continuing, Mr. Gadgil said that personally he held the view it would be dangerous 
to accept offices under the new Constitution. In auv case, he said, there would be 
sufficient time between the Lucknow Congress and the elections, to prepare the ground 
and establish contact with the masses. If a decision was not taken now, he said, it 
might lead to confusion for a time, but it would ultimately help to make line of advance 
visible. 

_ Mr. 8. Satyamurti made an impassioned appeal for support to the Working Com¬ 
mittee resolution. “I am supposed to be the villain of the piece in this, shall I sav, 
drama of acceptance or non-acceptance of office”, Mr. Satyamurti began. “I plead 
guilty to that charge. I happened to be the villain of the piece when the Council-entry 
programme was on the horizon. I am aware of the curses which fell on our devoted 
heads. I live in the hope that such curses would prove to be blessings.” 

Mr. Satyamurti said that they ought not to fear unpopularity for the time being, 
so loDg as the cause they were advocating was just. He had flearnt the lesson from 
Mahatma Gandhi that a person seeking to serve his country ought not to be afraid of 
unpopularity. Mr. Gadgil had remarked that the dice was loaded in Madras. Whether 
the dice was loaded or not he would say with all emphasis that they did not want 
to play the game here. It would be played at Lucknow. Let not the charge be made 
that in Madras they played the game with loaded dice. 

Proceeding, Ur. Satyamurti said that the mover and the seconder of the amend¬ 
ment had not paid sufficient attention to the resolution of the Working Committee. 
The resolution gave full freedom for discussion of this vital question. What it depre¬ 
cated) (in his judgment rightly), was a decision on it. After alt, so long as they had 
the right to discuss the question it seemed to him that the resolution was quite satis¬ 
factory. He was one of those who thought that the logical sequenco of what Mahatma 
Gandhi called the Parliamentary mentality which had come to stay in the Congress, 
was the acceptance of positions of responsibility, unless the Congress, by a positive re¬ 
solution, prohibited it—as it did in the case of tne Swaraj Party programme. He knew 
his esteemed friends of the Working Committee took the other, view. For practical 
purposes, however, the diference in view point did not count mnch, because in Luok- 
n ?w the Congress would consider the whole question efo noro and come to a decision 
without being bound down by previous commitments one way or the other. ’ 

Mr. Satyamurti then went on to say that Mr. Prokasam had made some • good- 
humoured jokes at his expense. (Dr. Pattabhi: At my expense also)/ He wanted to 
tell him that there was a method in his (speaker’s) madness. If he preferred to re¬ 
main silent to-day and had remained silent during the past six months, and if he pre- 
su PR ort JHn Working Committee Resolution, he would assure Mr. Prakasam 
ana all the other friends that his views on the office acceptance question remained 
’ unchanged. He fully believed that the time was with them and whatever be 

e ultimate decision of the Congress, the masses would stand by them. He had tour- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu through and through and he knew how the masses felt, and what 
they wanted the Congress to do. 

"Supposing,” he said, u in the Lnoknow Congress, the view that he represented was 
not accepted, he would not be sorry, not beoause he would consider such a decision to 
be right, but because they would have ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority, to decide on this fundamental 
question,” 

“My own feeling is that on this matter of far-reaohing importance, we should not 
be content with a bare majority. Whatever programme is decided ou, it will not have 
any practical value, unless we nave an overwhelming majority of Congress opinion be¬ 
hind it To get a snatch vote will not be consistent with the high purpose in view. 
L therefore, prefer to wait so that I may carry with me on overwhelming majority of 
Congress opinion in favour of acceptance of offices.” 

Last night the leading Indian paper in Madras and one of the leading papers in 
India, “The Hindu”, wrote a leading article “Lift the Ban" to which I feel I am bound 
to give an answer. I personally feel that if there were a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the ban and postponing the question of actually deciding ‘to accept or not to 
accept” offices to Lnoknow. it will not make in pioctical politics any difference from 
the resolution now placed before ns by the Working Committee. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel has taken the view that the ban on office continues. Bat I humbly and firmly 
differ. From the point of view of practical politios, the whole question may be 
dismissed from now and decided at Lucknow on its merits. Therefore it does seem 
to me that the point of view which “The Hindu” urges is practically met by the 
Working Committee resolution, namely, the grant of freedom of discussion and the 
postponement of a decision on this question to the Lucknow Congress. 

There was one point which Mr. Prakasam made whioh also I must answer. This 
discussion will eanse heat, he said. But may 1 put it to him that a decision now 
one way or the other will cause more heat ? Neither the party whioh believes in 
acceptance of office nor the party whioh behoves in non-acceptance is going to take 
the derision of this Committee as the last word on the subject. It will be a direct 
encouragement to those who want to carry on the campaign. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only chance of deciding the question moroor 
less finally without leaving any trace of bitterness, is for ns not to deoide this question 
but to carry on a discussion and to deoide it at Lucknow when, I know, if it is 
carried by an overwhelming majority, even the minority will be tempted to acquiesce 
in it.” 

Conolading, Mr. Satyamnrti said: “Personally it seems to mo that the highest 
interests of toe country may be served by our agreeing to postpone the decision to 
the Lucknow Congress, carry on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit. I want to strike only on one personal note. 1 propose to continue my silence 
for some weeks longer. I want to watch the reactions to this debate and this decision 
on the country. Let people say what they like. I shall open my mouth on 1st 
December, when the election of delegates and of the President takes place. It is too 
muoh to ask my colleagues here and elsewhere to remember if some of us advocated 
acceptance of office, we are doing it with any motive 7 Public life would become 
impossible, if every moment of our lives we are attributing motives to the actions of 
others. I plead for tolerance, charity and understanding, and I ask you to remember 
that we do not compete with others and we do not conflict with others in their 
desire to break this Constitution and bring the goal of Parna Swaraj very near 
achievement From that point of view, I hope the discussion will be carried on m a 
sportsmanlike manner. If I have no doubt we shall come to the right conclusion at 
Luoknow. May God grant us tolerance, charity and understanding to carry on our 
work. I support the motion of the Working Committee." 

Mr. T. Vmcanathan stated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and come to a decision straightaway. . ... „ .... ... 

Swami Oovindanand said that while he agreed with the resolution in its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate. He endorsed the appeal of the previous speakers 
that no uncharitable motive should be attributed by either side to those holding differ¬ 
ent views. 

Mr. Jai Prakask Narain said that the present meeting of the A. L C. C. was not 
folly representative and it would not be fair to take a decision on such a momentous 
question at this meeting. 
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Mr. J. Daulatram said that the meeting was just as well attended as any other 
previous meeting of the A. 1. C. C. had been and it was not fair to characterise it as 
unrepresentative. 

Mr. Kripalani spoke in suport of the motion. 

Mr. Kripalani said that it was not merely necessary that they should take the 
correct decision but that]they should take it at tho right time. The Congress was a party 
of direct action; and the need for taking decisions at the psychological moment was 

S '. If they were to succeed as a party of direot aotion they should be careful and 
erate in all these vital matters of taotios. He therefore appealed to the House to 
accent tho proposition of the Working Committee. • 

The proposition was then put to vote. Mr. Prakasam’s amendment was lost only 3 
voting for and about 20 against. The main proposition of the Working Committee was 
passed, only two dissenting. The Working Committee’s resolution was carried. 

Indian State* 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel next moved the resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding the Congress attitude towards Indian States. It ran as follows:— 

“Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
of the States to get a fuller declaration of Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

“The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian States have 
an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of British India. It has accord¬ 
ingly deolared itself in favour of establishment of representative responsible government 
in the States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to establish suoh 
responsible government in their States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizen¬ 
ship, like freedom of person, speech, association and the Press to their people, but has 
also pledged to the States’ people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible government By that declara¬ 
tion and by that pledge, the Congress feels that even in their own interests the Prin¬ 
ces will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment fall reponsible 
government within their States carrying a guarantee of full rights of citizenship to 
their people. 

“If should be understood however that the responsibility and the burden of carry¬ 
ing on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States people 
themselves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and this, it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no otner power under 
existing oiroumstanees although the people of India whether under the British, the 
Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one and indivisible. In 
the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress is often forgotten. Indeed any 
other policy will defeat the common purpose. 

“With regard to the impending constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the Government 
of India Bill which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the Indian Federa¬ 
tion. _ The Congress has more than once categorically rejected the entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on the broad ground of its not being an expression of the will 
a U '\? eo P ,e °* Ittdia and has insisted on a constitution to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of the scheme in any particular 
part. To do so would amount to a reversal of the Congross policy. 

‘ At the same time it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to buy the support 
• * Fnnoes. From its inception tne Congress has stood unequivocally for the 

rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict with their true 
interests. 6 

. Kft speaking in Hindi, explained the position of the Working Committee and 

Mia that the Congress had all these years deotined to interfere in the affairs of Indian 
otates. From time to time statements had been made on the subject, discussions had 
oritioism levelled against the attitude of Congress on this matter. At 
ivaraha, after, deep consideration of all aspeots of the question, the Working Commit- 
i® 6 a coriain attitude. He would place before them the declaration then made 

R d°ption. It was intended to clear up the position of the Congress in regard 
Iw.ia on ‘ , “y one them intended to make a substantial change in it, it 

coum no none only at the next session of the Congress. A decision on the question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lnoknow Congress. This was a much 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should be made only at the 
Congress Session. 

Mr. Deshpande, seconding the resolution in a Hindi speech, said that it was wrong 
to suggest that the Congress and the "Working Committee were indifferent to the 
interests of Indian States subjects. The interests of Indians, wherever they lived, were 
a matter of great concern to the Congress. But the Congress felt, while they could not 
directly interfere in State affairs, that whatever beneficent results were achieved 
in British India was sure to produce welcome reactions in the States also. . The best 
way of attaining their object was to strengthen the hands of the Congress instead of 
piaying into the hands of persons who raised false cries of Congress being indifferent 
to the interests of States’ subjeot with the ulterior object of weakening it The 
Indian States subjects organisations could engage themselves in the work of a 
constructive nature in their (States. He appealed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen themselves. The sympathy and good-will of the Congress 
would always be with them. 

Mr. Yusuf Maher ally moved a number of amendments. 


The first was to add the word “mainly" after the word “fall” in the sentence : 
“It should be understood, however, that the responsibility and the burden of 
carrying on that struggle within the States - mast necessarily fall on the States 
people themselves. 

The second amendment was to add the following at the end of the same sentence : 
“who as looal people would primarily be responsible for conducting any movement, 
]ust as the iooal people whether in any State or any province of British India 
would be primarily responsible for conducting any movements in their respective 
local areas. 

The third amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will”, for “can”, in the 
sentence : “The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do wherever possible." 

Another amendment was to change the next sentence as follows : “The Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on the struggle for freedom from foreign domination and 
exploitation, under the existing oiroumstances.” 

Mr. Meherally also moved to omit the following : “Indeed any other polioy will 
defeat the common purpose." 

The. last amendment of Mr. Meherally was to have the following inserted in the 
resolution in substitution of the last paragraph : 


“With regard to the future constitution of India, the Congross wishes to assure 
the people or the States that (a) in the Constituent Assembly when it comes to be 
formed the States’ people will be given representation on the same basis as the 
people of British India, and that (b) in case or until the Constituent Assembly is 
not formed, it will not accept a Federal Constitution which does not embody in 
itself elementary rights of citizenship for the States’ people, whioh does not provide 
for the protection of those rights by the Federal Court in case of encroachments 
thereon, and which does not give right of popular representation to the States’ 
people in the Federal Legislatures, which is otherwise not acceptable to the States 
people. Further, it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will never be guiltv of sacrificing their interests, iu order to buy the 
support of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequivocally 
for. the right of the masses of India, as against any vested rights, in conflict with 
their true interests." 

. Mr. Meherally said that his amendments were not moved in any spirit of carping 
criticism, nor were they intended to make any violent change in the policy of the 
Congress. His motions merely sought to olarify that policy. Ho went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed! to tho Committee to understand the spirit in which 
the amendments were suggested. He 8aid it was their duty at this juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the peoples of Indian States. Sardar Vallabhbbai 
Patel and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj were well aware of the conditions of those people. 
Mr- C. Rajagopalachari had remarked that States’ people were the real untouchables. 
They had no rights ; they had only duties. 

The President ; Is there any seconder ? 

Srimati Kamaladevi sprang up to second it. 

Captain Avadhesh (Rewa State! in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr. Patel that the Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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6ubjeet8. He was confident that the "Working Committee and the Congress leaders 
like the one recently made by Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai created alarm in the minds of 
the States’ subjects and doubts as to the attitude of the Congress. He. therefore, 
considered it necessary and advisable that the Congress should clearly state its 
position in reference to States' subjects. Further, it should consider .wfiat its 
attitude should be in regard to the carrying on of its constructive work in the 
Btates, especially in cases where States' authorities resorted to obstruction of such 
constructive ana ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of States’ 
subjects. 

The President wished to know the sense of the House as to how long they would 
sit He said that some of the non-official resolutions tabled for disoussion the next 
day had been covered by the resolutions adopted that day. Would the House like 
to stop at that stage—it was, he pointed out. nearly 7 p.m.—and resume disonssion 
on the morrow, on the understanding that the rest of the day would be available 
for non-official items other than those already covered ? Under the rules, one 
non-official day had to be allotted and it was for them- to oonsider his suggestion 
or decide to sit on Saturday also. 

Several members : No, we should close tomorrow. 

Mr. _ A. JCaleswara Rao :. If, after tomorrow’s discussion, there are still non¬ 
official items left over, we may sit the day after. 

The President : I think the suggestion which I made is quite fair ; but I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya i "We should also think of tout state of health. We see you 
are not well. 

The President : I would muoh rather you do not take that into consideration 
at alt. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But, we must Moreover, we have a big tour programme 
for you. 

The President: Would you like to rise now, meet again to-morrow to resume 
the discnssion and sit at one stretch to finish the business ? 

The Honse expressed itself in favour of the suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 


Second Day—Madras—18 th. October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. Vallabhai Patel , on the question of Indian 
States subjects, was again resumed to-day. 

Mr. Sped Razimi (Ajmere) said that it would be extremely inadvisible for the 
Congress to decide to interfere in the affairs of Indian State'subjects. There was 
perhaps no Indian State, of which it could be said that the subjects were free from 
difficulties and if the Congress should decide now to interfere directly on their behalf 
it would lead to numerous practical difficulties and complications. 

Sardar Oopal Singh (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, said that in his opinion the 
attitude of the Congress as represented by the resolution was not the rignt one for 
them to take. To say that the Congress would exeroise “friendly and moral pressure 
on States” was on a par with Indians expressing sympathy with Abyssinia in her 
straggle with Italy—it could be but empty nnd unsubstantial. "Was not India as muoh 
the mother-land of States’ subjects as that of British Indians ? They were all fellow- 
conntrymen and they should promote the mutual ties. In many States high-handed 
action was being taken by authorities without any let or hindrance. 

■ rL s f e . a ^ er proceeded to detail certain incidents which, he said, had occurred 
in a Punjab State, when the President, interrupting, asked the speaker to confine liis 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States. 

Mr. Oopal Singh said he bowed to the ruiing. He only wished to point out that 
m some States, the subjects were unable to five in safety of person and property. 
Their self-respect was often endangered. His request would be that any decision the 
Committee might come to should be reached after full consideration of all aspects of 
the question. 

. Shn'mofj Kamaladevi, in supporting the amendments, said that after the speech 
Meherally, there _ was no further persuation necessary to be convinced as to 
k 3 -. ^ the imperative need for the Congress fairing a clear and definite 
regard to _ the carrying on of nationalist work in Indian States. Not- 

iinstancing its profession, the Congress had been fairing an indifferent attitude when 
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it came to the question of actual work. It tried to give the impression that the old 

policy of non-interference in Indian States was still in existence. If the Congress 
really stood for complete independence, and was still not prepared activelp to help 
the people in the Indian States to gain freedom, she thought that the Congress was 
not really serious about winning complete independence. It oould not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National Congress, if it left out of account nearly one-third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested interests, it should not tight shy of 
active participation in the struggles of Indian States. She did not see any difference 
between the struggle in British India and the struggle in the Indian States. She 
thought they were more than convinced that Indian Princes were the obvious allies 
of British Imperialism. When the British first came into India, the feudal order as 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering condition. 

But it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Princes should be 

bolstered up in order that they might serve as pillars of. British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should they fight shy of participating actively in the straggle 
whioh concerned people in the Indian States ? 

One prominent Congressman had stated that Indian States were not burdened with 
foreign domination and a solution of the problem of Indian States’ people was much 
easier. Foreign domination was there in Indian States. Indian Princes existed to-day 
because of the support they had of British Imperialism. But, apart from that, let 
them consider the fact that any sort of political agitation in the Indian States was 
muzzled—one could not convene even a pnblio meeting or conference : thank God, 
that was still possible in British India.—-They declaimed against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of the restrictions it imposed on the oitizens and the Press 
in particular. But the condition in Indian States, was much worse. The subjects 
of Indian States were, she said, ‘slaves of slaves’. Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of the masses, could not ignore the 
millions of people living under much worse disabilities than the people of British 
India. She hoped tho Congress would come out courageously and boldly . declare its 
decision to come forward and help in the struggle to be earned on in Indian States. 

They wore to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could be convened when they did not create the neces¬ 
sary situation, opportunities and facilities for people in States to have their represen¬ 
tatives also on it as part of one and indivisible India. There was no nse merely saying 
on paper that India was one and indivisible, while they were oertainly making artificial 
distinctions and barriers. The resolution of the Working Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing . In case a serious situation (arose in any State and 
the subjects appealed for help of the Congress, they would sit quiet or at the most 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympathy. It seemed to be the work of ‘some 
wonderful lawyer.’ , , , 

The President : “There are unfortunately many on the. Working Committee, who 
were lawyers.” . . , . 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : '“It is that she is bemoaning !” - . 

Continuing, Sn'mati Kamaladeri said that the National Flag was banned in some 
Indian States. It was impossible to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for responsible government nnder the monarchical form inside the States. These 
States had openly ranged themselves against the nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of India. They saw what restrictions were placed on people 
by the States during the Civil Disobedience movement There was no doubt that 
Indian States stood most definitely against any democratic or mass movement- 

The Congress resolution was an appeal to Dobody. They might just os well appeal 
to Great Britain and wait till she granted India full freedom as wait for Indian States 
to grant their subjects responsible government' She would therefore plead with them 
to adopt the amendments suggested which were very modest, but which would still 
be an advance on the present attitude of the Congress. It was with some diffidence 
and hesitation that they pleaded every time before the Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and made np their minds not to change their attitude. 8he 
would appeal to the A. L C. C. to enable the Congress to mate at least the modest 
advance suggested by the amendments. Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ¬ 
ence would become sheer mockery. • 

The resolution, said Srimati Kamaladevi, also seemed,’to be an expression of helpless- 
ness and importance on the part of the Congress. This ^ helplessness had been colour¬ 
ing their imagination far too much and far too long* Simply because they did not 
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achieve all they wished, or independence over-night through the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength andcourago mat led to 
the launching of the movement was now gone. Let not the Working Committee create 
this kind of helpless feeling. It was very had psychology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything. For an organisation working for 
freedom of the oountry, anything and everything ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist the States’ subjects in any move¬ 
ment of a revolutionary character hut merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not be a force of ono section enjoying privileges and the 
other living in the eld dark feudal age. 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil supported the amendments of Mr. Meherally, He said that some 
fatality seemed to dog the resolution of the Congress on their attitude towards the 
Indian States. A nnmber of interpretations was put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. Bhuiabhai Desai in Mysore. He would much rather mat such a 
speech had not been made. It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Wardha was obliged to issue a statement, which the 
A. L C. C. was now asked to endorse. When that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from the position whioh was taken up at Jubbuipore. Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should be passed. At the same time he wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Mr. Meherally, who had made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism. He 
could assure Mr. Gangadharrao that they should not give a bundle--to their enemies, 
and he did not dosire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose. Unless the Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar vallabhbhai Patel would be sufficient to persuade Mr. Meharally to with¬ 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the Resolution except to the last. To-day, he 
said, they were not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
policy of action; and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for the assurance. They could not go to other parties or to uie 
British Government. A little more generosity and good-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress from the masses in the Indian 
States. . 

Mr. B. Naraaimham said that the Committee would be doing a real injustice _ to 
the States’ people, it it went back on the earlier assuranoe. He requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it 

Mr. A. Kaleamara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committeo to tackle the problem boldly. While they say they were 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, why they should leave out 
the States' people who formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com¬ 
mittee’s resolution was very tame. It expressed the hope that the Princes would be 
friendly to them and that they would be responsive to the advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders. That was impossible to achieve, knowing as they did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government. The Working Committee resolution 
showed that the Congress existed for the British India and merely patronised the 
States’ people. Such an attitude conld not bring freedom for the whole oonntry. Let 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The best way of fighting 
socialism was to incorporate most of its principles into the Congress constitution 

iFr. tjihatt moved for olosure which was put and carried by a large majority. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Palel. replying to the debate, said that the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Sardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jnbbulpore at their last meeting, he was sure that 
that gentleman would not have made the speech he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that he could remember when the Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress had lent support to any straggle that had been carried on 
in any Indian State by the States’ subjects. Much had been made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
the instanoe of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehra. How was the omission interpreted by the 
conduct of Working Committee since that ohange was effected, for it was really from 
the conduot of the Congress executive that the interpretation should be made ? He 
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could not recollect one single instance in which the Congress had interfered with 

States’ affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 

your lip sympathy or moral pressure.’ His answer would be :‘'Well, if you do not 

value it, i am not: anxious to give it; but do not give any promise which you may not 
be able to carry out’ The Working Committee was the executive responsible for the 
carrying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
he would only suggest that they should see that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their strength. It might be argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States’ people. But who wa6 to decide the import 
of ‘mainly’ or ‘largely’. Every time the question came up for consideration, this ques¬ 
tion of ‘mainly’ and ‘largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing in Kashmir a 
struggle was started purely on local initiative and they bore a large harden for a time 
and at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support them and participate 
in the struggle : what should they ao ? It was only by way of instance that he said 
this. He was conscious of conditions in certain Indian States which had been described 
by speakers as ‘chronic patients.’ Nobody was unaware that in certain States condi¬ 
tions were far worso than they could mention. But was not the remedy they were 
suggesting worse than the disease ? Should they not also take into consideration the 
capacity of the Congress executive ? When they themselves said clearly they would 
not be able to bear the responsibility, the House should not feel offended. They should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seeking to impose its will on them, nor 
should the House try to force on the Working Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to bear the burden. He appealed to the House to 
realise the responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but friendty and moral support 

After referring to tne negotiations carried on by representatives of States with 
Congress leaders, the Working Committee and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 
that the charge that the Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was unfounded. The Congress had strength at one 
time; but even at that time, they were cautions. Could they now afford to be less 
so? The resol at ion, it was complained,; was drafted by over-oantious lawyers. Well, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to interpret them. 
The resolution was of a nature that in drafting it every word used should bo most 
carefully weighted. They were dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians ; 
some of them might be good, others bad and some others indifferent; there might 
even he devils among them, he did not know. He knew none of them and had no 
friends among them. He did not wish to make friends with them, for to make 
friends with Princes was a heavy responsibility. Bat he could tell them that he was 
interested in the subjects of Indian States, more perhaps than anyone else. 

He would also tell them that Gandhiji was himself the native of an Indian State. 
He was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress in this matter. 
Indian States people's organisations had held discussions with him throughout and 
up till now. They had often distrusted the Congress executive and gone to him. 

He knew that some friends were for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
had stated that in two or-three years there would be no Indian State on the map of 
India. Well, if he was so sure, why then, he might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was three years compared to the 160 they had waited ? (laughter) 
Bat if they wanted a considered opinion from the Congress on this matter again, 
let them wait till the Lncknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt called npon to make a change, certainly they would also find the executive with 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no harry now. Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr. Gadgil had said, to take a tactical decision on so important a question. 
He put it plainly at Jubbnlpore that the resolution was one for which everybody 
would readily vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but the Congress 
would be put to difficulties. Other people want the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which they were themselves unwilling or unable to do. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai said he had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Congress 
and the Congress executive and Congressmen to fight battles in the Indian States 
by certain peopte who would not themselves start the struggle or do the work. He 
could not understand this mentality. Every week he had seen in the columns of 
a responsible joorual persons calling on Congressmen to explain why they did not do 
in the States what they were doing in British India. It was these that would vote 
for a resolution of this nature. There were also certain friends who had no respon¬ 
sibility in the matter and voted for the resolution which committed not them but the 

36 
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Congress. The Congress was certainly wise and consulting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai said he had experience of struggles in Indian States. There 
were many practical difficulties in carrying them on. There were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, let alone a 
few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects in 
states, and had no greater right to call themselves States subjects than having been 
bora in an Indian State. When they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a course of 
action, they should ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook. 


They were assured at Jubbalpore, he said, that the resolution then put forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or carry on 
struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution each in his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten. He would ask them 
whether they thought they were as strong as they were ; was it their policy to 
interfere at the time when they were strong ? Why then think of a ohange now, 
when they knew they were not _ quite so strong ? Let them not, realising their own 
limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise which they might not be able 
to fuifil. As the Congress organisation gathers strength in British India, its strength 
would be reflected in the Indian States also. They knew what the position was in 
1931, during the Trace peeiod. Then the Princes thought it better after all, to make 
friends with the Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with the Congress. Congress workers could certainly exercise friendly ana 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was nnder a ban. Why ? Was it not because the Congress organisation was 
weak and not because of any change of policy ? To-day, they would be doing a 
disservice to the Congress organisation if they forced on them the resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not shoulder the responsibility. 


As for assurances, the assurance they had put into the- resolution was more than 
enough. Why should they create distrust that the Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ? Ana, besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not be the 
leaders of to-morrow 1 It had stood for the masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, “After all”, said Mr. Vallabhbhai, “who is the Congress ? You are the 
Congress and therefore to commit—the Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something pi which a proportionate representation is to be 
provided for, is neither wise nor in the - interests of the people whom yon want to 
serve.” If British India were free,| State* people would automaticaly be free. If to¬ 
day, or soon, British India were ofl (pet! -^freedom, there would be people who would 
certainly accept it. When British % S was 'a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if, Vi. I si' n _V\ say “Bind yourself down to suon 
and such a detail of the future ” - f V 1'- -> } be wise. Let them not think that 
because the Working Committee bron*,. |*«- .* V. a proposition, it should be consi¬ 
dered with a little suspicion. They shoe ’ f ^ r \A that the Working Committee 
was hut the reflex of the Congress and in H\vO> . > eflected the strength or weakness 
of the Congress.. When they charged the resolution of the Working Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, they meant that it did not refloat their own opinion.‘It 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody’s opinion ; the general Bense only 
could be embodied. That should not irritate them : ou the other hand that should 
make them pause and reflect If in spite of all he had said, they thought they 
should accept the amendment, let them; hut hai fwouid suggest that it would be best 
to adopt the resolution moved by him on behalf* jf the Congress executive. 

President’s Statement 

The President before proceeding to put the motions to vote mode the following 
statement explaining his position in the matter; 


position of the President of the Congress," he said, “is peculiar. He is not 
... Speaker of the House but he is supposed *.fao to be the executive head ol 
in knie being. As such, his' is the responsibility to give effect 

potions which are passed by the I I. O. C., the 
l ET Working^Committee. It is because I feel that responsibility that 

Munition rtf W K. ha3 beea saiJ by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel «i 

region ^ attUud9 whlch Working Committee has adopted on this 


! 
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“I may tell yon that at Wardha and again hero in Madras, we considered the 
statement which we issued at Wardha in great detail for several hours. It is per¬ 
fectly true that every world of it has been carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was considered to be an important and 
weighty one and therefore should not contain anything which was not fully 
considered and weighed before they were uttered. We gave the same 
careful consideration to the -amendment whioh has been moved by Mr. 
Meherally because we Lad notice of it Also, because, we were aware that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States’ People’s Conference. After giviDg our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Congress 
and even more of the people of the States that we should after giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Con¬ 
gress and evon more of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state¬ 
ment whioh we had issued. I will give you one or two instances which have occurred 
within recent times. 

“Yon know that for several years some little constructive work is being attempted 
in several of the States. In some places, we have got the support of the States also 
to that constructive effort. In other places, we are meeting with difficulties. We have 
not so far, as has been correctly pointed out by Sardar Patel, taken any aotive interest 
in any political agitation in any of the States. But in some places where something 
has been done, not directly against the States, but something in furtherance of the 
Congress programme as distinct from anything done against the States themselves, 
there also we have experienced difficulties. Many of these difficulties 
were related to the House by Mr Avadhesh because he has experienced 
them himself. Recently we have had two instances of what may be 
considered high-handed action in two States. In Sakkur State, we read 
reports of firing and all kinds of zoolnm perpetrated there. Recently we read some¬ 
thing similar, if not worse, about Loharu. The way in which we proceeded to deal 
with these matters ought to serve as some indication of the way in whioh we propose 
to work in future. In the case of Sakkur, we did not pass any formal resolution, 
although we were approached and asked about it; nor dia I or the Working Committee 
issue any formal statement about the happenings there. That does not indicate that 
we were not in touch with the happenings there or that we were unacquainted with what 
had occurred. We felt that any formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people who had actually to suffer all that they did. We, therefore, took what we 
considered to be the better coarse, of approaahing the _ authorities in an indirect way, 
through our friends, who are supposed to have some influence there. I may tell you 
that our efforts have not gone in vain. Things aro progressing and we hope that 
things will be settled to the satisfaction of the people concerned. Of course, those 
who are dead cannot be brought back to life; the tyranny that was committed can 
not be undone now. But so far ns the future is concerned, we hope we shall be able 
to secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to all. In the case of Loharu, a 
similar attempt was made, but there, I regret to say, we have absolutely failed. There 
has been absolutely no approaoh or indication of anything in the nature of a 
settlement 

. “I have given yoa those two recent instances, but there are other instances of pre¬ 
vious attempts, when I did not have to deal with the matter myself, some of which 
succeeded and others did not But if we had gone about the business of making for¬ 
mal protests, appointing enquiry committees and going into the matter as if it was 
something we were entitled to look into, oondemn, take action against Pos¬ 
sibly the little we were able to achieve would not have been achieved. It is really 
what we feel we can achieve or accomplish in the way of securing bettor conditions 
for the people of the States that acuated this resolution of the Working Committee. 
Let no one run away with the idea that the Working Committee or any member oi 
the Working Committee is anxious to placate the Princes. 

“Many of ns have had nothing to do with any of the £ 
ns have not been face to face with a single Prince, mnoh 
of connection or dealings with them. Therefore, what aetc 
flowing love tor the Princes or anything in the nature of 
their lutarests, but it is in the interests of the people of 
make their conditions somewhat better than they are wh 
Committee in the policy whioh it follows and which it no 
your acceptance. 


ates or Princes. Many of 
less have had any kind 
tos us is not aoy over- 
xtra, unjustified regard for 
be States and tho desire to 
:h actuates the Working 
' Diaces before vou for 
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“I ask you to have that attitude of mind in regard to this question. It is undoubtedly 
true that if we can hare a perfectly democratic constitution in the States, conditions 
will be infinitely superior to what they are at present There can be no question about 
that As the statement itself says we have the same desire to achieve that objective 
as anybody else, either in this House or outside this House. But, we have to recog¬ 
nise facts. We have to recognise our limitations. We have to recognise the -limita¬ 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, we have to act cautiously, or as some might 
call, moderately, all that I can plead is that you should give us oreait for the best in¬ 
tentions in favour of the States. There is absolutely no desire on the part of any 
member of the Working Committee to stick to office. I think it is unjust and un- 
oharitable to suggest, (as was suggested, I regret , to say, by one of the members) 
that we are trying to stick to office some how or other, and that someday we shall 
be driven out. I assure you on behalf of the members of the Working Committee that 
there is not one amongst them who would stick to his office for one single second 
longer tlian he is wanted by this House or the Congress. Not one of us would care 
to stiok to office for one single second if it was once made dear that you do not 
want us. I do not thin k you do not want us. On the contrary, I believe you want us; 
not because there is anything particular in ns, bat because you think that we are able to 
give yon the services that you want. In bringing forward this resolution, we have 
fried to place before you the view point whioh we think should he adopted to enable 
ns to give effect to the polioy as we conceive it to be. If you really think that we 
should adopt a different policy, then, as has been said by Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, 
the Luokuow Congress is not far off and you can move any resolution you like there. 
If the Congress accepts that resolution then, certainly, that will become the 
polioy of the Congress, and that will be oarried out by whosoever is then in 
charge of the Exeoutivo of the Congress. But, while you want us to remain 
here, I ask you and I beg of you not to place us m a position where we 
find it difficult to give effect to the resolution. I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should make the statement before I put this resolu¬ 
tion to vote. 

Please do not misunderstand ns. There is no question of holding out any threat 
There is no question of suggesting to you that you should vote as we bid you to vote. 
There is no suggestion that yon should not exercise your own judgment Yon are all 
here to exercise yoor independent judgment on every question that comes before you 
and I ask you to exercise that judgment, as we have exercised ours, on this important 
question. If your judgment says that ours was -incorrect certainly, by all means 
throw our resolution out. In that oaso you will give us the freedom also to stiok to 
our judgment which we oonsider to be the right one in the interests of the people 
of the States, 

One thing more I would like to sav before I put the question. I do not think it 
will be_ right to put to vote Mr. Meherally’s amendment clause by clause. The whole 
resolution of the Working Committee is conceived with a certain objective and with 
that objective in view, it has been drafted in a particular way. We have oarefully 
weighed every word of it Therefore, if we accept some amendment and rejeot others 
of those moved by Mr. Meherally, we would be creating a hotch-potch, which 
will be neither Mr. Meherally’s nor the Working Committee’s child I I would, 
therefore, put the amendment en bloo because the amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with certain objectives in view." 

Ine amendment of Mr. Meherally was then put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against The orginial proposition of the Working Committee was 
next put to the House and declared oarried. 34 members voting for it and 2 against it 


Member*' Re»olution» 

The President next announced that the resolutions of members would be taken up 
lor consideration in the order of preference determined by the ballot 

The first three resolutions drawn were those given notice of by Mr. T. Prakasam. 
,, “ r - Prakasam, however, intimated the President that he aid not desire to move 
*he resolutions were by leave withdrawn. They were as follows : 

,, Anat tho power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
p , rov ‘^ cf ® vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to confirma- 
tlle Parliamentary Board." 

JThat Madras City be constituted into a separate province." 

and ^^eas Counoil-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
an All-India Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry 6 out the Council 
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programme, and no party organisation can -carry on its campaign for consolidating 
the national forces, ana running the party candidates to the different legislatures and 
conducting party business without a strong party fund, it is resolved that—. 

(a) (1) A Central Fund be started by the All-India Parliamentry Board, and 
(2) Provincial Funds be started by the Provincial Congress Committees 

(b) and that the control and administration of the funds be subieot to the rules 
and regulations that would be framed by the All-India Parliamentary Board." 

The next resolution was in the name of Mr. B. Narasimham relating to the 
Shahidganj Mosque affair, but he preferred not to move it at this stage. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One more'resolution Mr. B. Narasimham had given notice of recommending the 
enlargement of Delhi Provinoe so as to include the Agra, Kumaon and Meerut divi¬ 
sions in the U. P., and the Ambala division in the Punjab. 

Mr. Narasimham had just read his resolution, when the President^ intervening, 
pointed out that in view of Article IV (o) of the Congress Constitution which 
provided that “the "Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the 
Provincial Congress Committees or Committees concerned contribute a new Province 
or assign to a Province districts from another Province as also assign an Indian State 
to any Province," the Working Committee coaid not act without consulting the 
Provincial Congress Committees which were concerned in the regrouping of the 
provinces._ The Working Committee would first consult them and after ascertaining 
their opinion, deoide as to what action should bo taken. In view of that the President 
suggested that the resolution might not bo pressed. The resolution was by leave 
withdrawa. 

De I imi nation Propoud* 

Next in the order of balloted resolutions was that of Mr. Prakasam , as regards 
the Delimitation proposals. The resolution was as follows:— 

“That the proposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the different 
provinces and accepted or modified by the Provincial Governments be examined by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees and representations be made to the 
Delimitation Committee appointed by the Ring-in-Counoi] for getting the necessary 
changes made by them. 

. Mr. Prakasam , not desiring to move it, the Resolution was deemed to have been 
withdrawn. 


Congreii Flag Deiign 

The President then announced that Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao’s resolution on the form 
of the Congress flag was the next in the order of the balloted resolutions. 

Hr. Kalestcara Rao: “Is it mature or premature for discussion ?” 

The President : “There is nothing immature or premature about it. You can go 
ahead. But the design of the present flag was passed at a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 1931. 

Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel observed that any resolution for a ohange in the form 
of the flag would lead to an undesirable controversy. If any change was necessary, it 
was the Congress that should determine it 

ter. Kaleswara Rao : “I do not move the resolution.” 

The resolution ran thus: _ . , , , 

That the plough and Charka should be printed on all the flags, medals and labels 
that will he issued at the time of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers." 


Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardul Singh next moved : “In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by 
the Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is resolved that Indian Orogress Houses 
be established in foreign countries, wherevor possible, to undo the evil. The Vr orking 
Committee of the A. L C a be authorised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh, speaking in Hindi, said that his object was to draw the 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India against national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their finances and other re¬ 
sources, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-representing India 
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abroad. They went to the length of saying that Indians were half-naked, uncivilised 
and were ignorant of even the primary principles of hygiene. 

“So this is the most proper time.” said that Sardar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting the programme for constructive work, to devote attention to this very im¬ 
portant item for the advancement of India’s canse. Friends of India were no doubt 
striving outside to explain, as far as possible. India’s position and its demands, but 
there being no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them, it was 
necessary that at this stage, the members of the Working Committee and other Con¬ 
gress leaders should devote their attention to formulating some sort of a soheme for 
combating the evil. He had met some Congress leaders who told him that foreign pro¬ 
paganda would not at all help India’s cause. But he would submit that Czekoslovakia, 
Poland and Ireland achieved their independence, partly though not mainly, through 
foreign propaganda which their leaders arranged outside and which won for them the 
moral support of other nations. Recently China, hy sheer propaganda,.got the support 
of the League of Rations in spite of the best efforts of Japan against it.” 

Proceeding, the Sardar stated that not only the dominated nations, hut at the pre¬ 
sent day even those powers which boasted of their rule all over the world _ were 
spending a lot over foreign propaganda. The Prince of Wales of England was himself 
interested, as President of a Society, in doing propaganda on behalf of the English 
nation. The speaker failed to understand why the Indian National’Congress which had 
taken a vow to free India, would not take any steps in the direotion. He understood 
that in former years the Congress did arrange for such propaganda and that it could 
not be continued for lack of proper men. It was now possible to mako arrangements 
for it He asked the Working Committee to consider the problem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following:— 

(a) Articles and news of the Congress should he written in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (b) there should be at least one well-equipped library in some central place 
in Europe, to which reference could be made by all those who are interested in India, 
(c) Indians should be induced to attend every international Congress, (d) books about 
India should be published in different languages ofjEurope and America, (e) prominent 
patriots should regularly travel abroad ana deliver lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals should be formed and (g) re¬ 
gular patronage should be given to such bodies and persons as are- doing some work 
for India. 

tor. B. Narasimham seconded the resolution and said that the evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress could 
not any longer afford to bo indifferent. Eatly action should be taken to consider such 
propaganda. The Working Committee ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con¬ 
gress leader who had gone to Europe was convinced of the urgent need for counter- 
propaganda. He quoted in particular the opinion of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and Baba 
Subash Chandra Bose in support 

The President then made a statement pointing out that the Working Commitee 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulation to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if the mover gave a scheme, it would be considered. ... ... 

At the instance of Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram , the mover agreed to modify hi 3 
resolution as follows:— 

“In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by the Imperialist powers carried on 
abroad, tho Working Committee be authorised to take such aotion as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo the evil." 

Mr. • JffAeraify, iuforvening, said that no purpose was served by passing suoh 
a resolution. The Working Committee had always power to arrange for propaganda 
aud no authorisation was necessary. It would be something if the resolution askea 
tho Working Committee to take more steps, not being satisfied with what they hau 
done so far. 

Mr. A. Kalestcara Raa supported the resolution. 

The resolution as amended was put to the House and carried nem eon. 

The business before tho House, the President announced, was now over. . 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, in a few concluding words, thanked tho A. L y- u. 
for the expeditious manner in whioh they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stay of the members of the Working Committee ana 
L D- C. “so comfortable and pleasant, in spite of the bad weather.' 

The meeting then concluded. r 
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17th. Session—Nagpur—28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Ad drew 

The 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Federation commenced on the 28th. 
December, 1935 in the Victoria Technical Institnte Hall, Nagpur which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates. Over 100 delegates attended the session, 
including Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Mr. O. T. Chintamani, the 
hon. Mr. P. N. 8apm. Mr. Snrendra Nath Verma, Mr. J. tN. Baso, Prof. Roy, Mr. 
A. V. Thaikar, Mr. N. M. Joshi. Mr. E. Vinayak Rao, Mr. Rammurthi Sastri, Mr. 
JL 0. Gopal Menon, Pandit H. N. Kunzru (President). Mr. T. R. Venkatram Sastri 
(President-elect), Dr. Khare, president of the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Rt Hon. Srinivas Sastri. _ 

In the course of welcome speech Sir M. V. Joshi , Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said:— 

Daring the last 12 months a staunch Local Liberal, Dewan Bahadur Kelkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill his place. Another great loss to 
onr ranks and of national importance i3 that of Mr. G. K. Devndhar, another 
staunch Liberal of all India fame whose one steadfast resolve in life was to die 
working for the uplift of his country. Whatever our losses, we have to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flag flying with the one object to see this 
country a free nation. 

The new model for the governance for this country is by now an aocomplishod 
met and is embodied in a statute of the British Parliament. The criticism of the 
liberal Federation has, from time to time, been directed against the new enactment 
m the various Btages contemplating the reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
that our criticism was candid and pervasive without being better and laid bare the 
several defects of the new system in all its nakedness more completely than the 
exposition by any other political party in India, not exclnding the Congress itself. 
The progressive parties in this country are faced with two alternatives—to work 
the new reforms for what they are worth by Bending into the Councils our best 
men and try to shape our destinies in the direction of our desired goal, or to 
remain out of the Councils and let them be filled by such men as like 
to work the reforms for their own or communal advantage rather than that 
of the Nation. It will be the province of the President of this year’s session of our 
Federation to expound the position and give the party u lead to act in a manner best 
calculated to advance the national interests. I must not trench on his sphere. 
Personally, I should never think of standing on the platform of deliberate wrecking. 

Another matter' on which the President might profitably give us a lead is the 
question of the present _position of the Liberal party vis-a-vis the other political 

E arties in the country. In .these provinces and perhaps in other provinces, the 
iberal Party to-day’is not looked upon as a foroe to be reckoned with. There are 
not a few oritios who describe the Liberal party in India being in os moribund a 
condition as the liberal party in England. It is true that the Government of the 
country have done all they could to sap the influence of the Liberal Party by not 
accepting in good time advances in the constitutions suggested by the party and 
have thus goaded a large number of politically-minded persons in this conntry 
into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of the Liberal party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at- any rate to discountenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might lead this 
country into a national disaster. 

The Liberal party cannot, it appears to me. hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in tne politics of the country, and a great deal of political 
importance will, in the near future, naturally attach to the people who will enter the 
Councils nod deni with provincial and national matters. In Bombay, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket but I reckon this is rather due to his personal influence 
atid his being a man of integrity and character than to his status as a party rep resell- 
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tative. He may succeed whatever his label, but in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberals as Buoh will be eleoted to the Councils and get a chance to serve their oountry 
or promote its interests. In these provinoes Liberals who survive as party men are 
physically incompetent to challenge an election-and there is scarcely an accession of new 
blood in the party which can tight an election or has the financial support to attempt 
it. Even our own descendants are in the opposite camp. Unless propaganda, active 
and incessant, party booking and party funds are made available, no Liberal can suc¬ 
ceed in these provinces ana the other political parties in the province will naturally 
get an advantage against representatives of such a party. They may not find us suffi¬ 
ciently strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Party oannot rest satisfied by its being described as a Party of sane 
and sober men, nor by the fact that other methods tried in the country have failed 
and the people of this oountry are now brought back to the self-same methods that 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement The Liberal Party’s faith in 
constitutional agitations still endures j and past experience amply justifies it and we hope 
to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines hereafter. 


Presidential Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for inviting him to preside over this year’s 
session and paying tributes to the departed leaders Rke Mr. L. A. Govindaragava Aiyar 
and Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri , felicitated the Congress on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee. He said: 

“White we are meeting here, there will take place all over India widespread rejoic¬ 
ings at the attainment by the Indian National Congress of the fiftieth year of its life. 
Most of ns once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history. What if we have recently parted from it unable to approve of certain new 
activities and developments ? Great endeavours, great trials, great successes marked the 
thirty-five years daring which all that was patriotic, all that was employed in the ser¬ 
vice of the nation, was gathered under the one banner of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. We may justly claim that the work accomplished, while we were still undi¬ 
vided, was in the highest degree essential to the building up of the nation, to the 
consolidation of scattered effort te the emergence of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pursue onr own methods, differing from those of tho 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to the old 
traditions, the two organisations have, no donbt, diverged widely. But behind these 
differences, is there not a unity of aspiration and a deep affiaity of aim ? They 
and we alike are pledged to the winning of India’s right toj shape her own 
destiny and to her establishment as a free and self-respecting nation among free 
and self-respecting nations. We are colleagues in effort and brethren in service and 
we gladly extend to them our hearty felicitations and good wishes in ..the full 
trust that, moving along different paths where we must, and treading the same 
paths together when we may, we shall one day achieve the freedom and the glory 
of onr common motherland.” * 

Mr. Sastri then traced the history of tho Government of India from the 
appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 

''Luring all this eight years’ travail over the framing of this new Constitution 
for India, continued Mr. Sastri, “onr leading men of all parties have examined 
and re-examined every proposal and offered their criticism and suggestions. No 
proposal m any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or acceptance from 
the authors of the Aot. During these eight years, the self-interest of Englishmen 
has. been roused to opposition and a diehard section openly inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a ornsade against all concessions to [Indian demands. 
Cleavages in the ranks of those who represented India at these Conferences soon 
reduced their influence and claim to consideration. Ignoring even the just demands 
of Indians was found both easy and necessary to placate the diehard group. 


•' Dominion Status 

demand from the very beginning was an Act conferring on India 
uonumon Status with such reservations ana safeguards for a definite period of 
IvVifL if deemed necessary—which reservations and safegnardss should 

withTn the y Activ' PPear ' at ^ en “ * o£ ^ P oriod - E°w is this demand dealt 

whether Ule ^ beginning that my mind is not occupied with the question 

w nether at any time we shall have Uie power to secede from the Commonwealth or 
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not Our party have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who spoke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal. While the possibility of such separa¬ 
tion was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion Status contained the 
Bubstanoe of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by the Statute of 'Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
claimed as due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
tune desired or planned for.” 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recognising Dominion Status to be the goal of India’s constitutional progress. 

“The Aot does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr. Sastri. “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Aot of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That Preamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
u inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as I 
understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as rar as 
toe. oombined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Dominion Status ever being reached. 

“Tbe provision for the appointment of His Majesty's Representative for the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States, as apart from the 
Governor-General, is intended for all time to be a bar in the way of the Indian States 
becoming fully a part of United India. While the Indian States come into the Fede¬ 
ration in so far. as they surrender any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their . residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and outside the control of the Governor- 
General as representing it At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian States come fully into the Federa- 
We shall in due course be told that the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally different in their constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita¬ 
tion on the Dominion Status that India can ever attain. At present, neither Bis 
Majesty s Government nor Parliament wish to discuss openly the limitations on the 
uomimonhood that India will ever be able to attain. Suoh a discussion will bring 
into question the recently made declaration of the Viceroy with the consent of the 
Gabinet and. of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prime Minister and even 
toe declaration of His Majesty in 1921. That is the reason why they refuse to 
declare in specific terms that the goal of India is Dominion Status. 

N “Co-operative Imperialism" 

“In. the meanwhfTe, we find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to Imiia. These references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary interest attaches to the declaration of the Marqness of Zetland 
Who is the Secretary of State in the present Conservative Ministry of England, 
ttocently, the noble Marqness delivered the Cast Lecture at the University College 
m Nottingham, a fall report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers. 
Hetook for his theme “India: Retrospect and Prospect". The Secretary of State had 
been in India as Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and religion. He 
has been generally known to be not nnfriettly to the Indian cause. In this lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecedent history as 
he thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards the 
Government of India Aot just passed. 'The Act is claimed to be “an .oatstanding 
landmark in what may be described as the new conception of Co-operative Imperia¬ 
lism which flame into existence when the old colonies of the British Empire became 
toe Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fins phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-oontradictory phrase, parti¬ 
cularly in the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth. In an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, he said: “we 
seem to have been working steadily, if for much of the time nnconscionsly, towards 
a goal which has only recently become clearly defined on the horizon—the goal, that 
mto say, of a vast self-governing dominion within the framework of the British 
Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 350 
millions or something like one-fifth of toe population of the earth.” In the closing 
passage, reference is made to India “taking a place in the organism which will be 
the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism”—whioh organism inclndes, 
apparently, a Commonwealth and an Empire. The Secretary of Btate and his 
37 
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oolleagues are masters of fine and suggestive language, "We oannot always understand 
the full implications of their subtle words chosen to express nice Bhades of meaning, 


Outside the Common-wealth 

“At first sight it would seem some gain that a Conservative Secretary of State 
should speak of dominionhood as the goal of India, after his party had steadily 
ignored the demand that that should be explicitly stated in the Parliamentary Statute 
to be the goal. But scanning the statement closely one finds that the Co-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Common¬ 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Colonies of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is Supplied by India, whioh will become not a member of the Common¬ 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion “within the .framework of the British 
Empire." 

s It may be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imperialistic 
politics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages foil dominionhood for 
India, we still have the faot that those who refuse to recognise the binding character 
of an authorised deolaration by the Viceroy, a declaration of the Prime Minister ana 
even a declaration by Minister and even a deolaration by His Majesty the King, will 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of- a casual statement in the course of 
a University lecture. ...... 

The peouliar conditions of India which bear ao large a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the Act will be made responsible for donmuon- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point. . 

“As I have already said we wanted an Act once for all passed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such as the Aot of 1919 provided for. We wanted the 
Act to be complete, containing the seeds of future constitutional growth. The provi- 
eion for periodical inquests such as the 1919 Act had provided is dropped m the 
present Aot, but every future change must come from the United Kingdom either m 
the Bhape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty’s Order in Council. Nothing is to be 
done in India. Even if, on any matter, the legislature in India is unanimous, even 
then, no ohange is possible without a report to Parliament in England and a ohange 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation. by Order in Council. There are 
no provisions in the Act that can help the constitutional movement on to a farther stage 
without the assistance of British .legislative machinery. Rigorous sorutiny is being 
devised for Orders in Connoil to he issued under the Government of India Act 

Indirect Election 

“Of the Federal Constitution, it is far too late to complain. Some of us were never 
enamoured of it Many were only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Aot for them. And even the Preamble to the Aot of 1919 refer- 


thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes in 1930 brought it into toe 
arena of discussion as a present immediately realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubts about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied in the provisions of the Act” Criticising the indireot eleobon 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that the Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked : 

U I 9 Ibis indireot election to be forever beoause of the size of India ? If tiio el® 0 " 
bon is to be made direot at any time, will the size of the country or the electoral 
areas then become less than they are at present ? Whom do these representatives Bj 

iho h o/l cfqI L.. .. _ if > • j a n iUa mofflhAfS 


mey represent nobody i I suppose it will be conceded that the true theory even 
mdirect elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from tn® 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the country, then what is de¬ 
manded by the Indian conditions is relaxation of Bright’s diotnm in its application w 
. 8 country, not the abolition of direot election. And as the size of the constituency 
t0 ^e electorate will increase and not deorease hereafter, 

diroot election should do allowed if it is ever to bo allowed in the future. Otherwise 
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the opinion of Parliament will have to be taken as being that indireot eleotion mast go 
on for ever as the only system applicable to this oonntry. The objection to direct elec* 
tion is applicable in a measure to provincial eleotion also. If diroot eleotion iB allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the oase of the Federal Assembly. 
8ir Samuel Hoare considered direct eleotion quite manageable. 

“Representatives elected by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence which representatives elected direotly as at present will 
have. The argument from, the conditions of this country is used only when it suits, 
and bo as to Buit, the Britisher’s pre-oonoeived conclusions. 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was direot election, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will, it seems, be Iaoking. If 
the members of the provincial legislature eleoted 250 membors to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces are kept under control. It is difficult to appreciate this miraoulous power 
of indirect eleotion. 

Speaking on the representation of the Indian States Mr. Sastri said : “There is some¬ 
thing anomalous in the conception of a Federation in which the oitizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of oitizenship.,To the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prince. Consistently with this conception, the 125 States’ representatives of the Federal 
Assembly and the 104 representatives in the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Prinoes themselves. There is strong feeling among States’ people that these 
representatives should be elected by themselves. It seems not only just in itself 
but it will also be found on a farsighted view of the matter desirable in tne interests 
even of the Princes. At present we cannot do moro than oommeud it to the 
consideration of the Princes. In purely British Indian matters the States’ repre¬ 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no 6uoh rule is embodied in the 
Act, it must be established as a convention, as in British Parliament as to matters 
f?°tasively. Sootoh. Such a rule is eminently jnst ‘and neoessary where, as here, 
tae Federation cannot legislate for the Indian States, and the British Indian repre¬ 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States’ oonoern. 


ReSKBVAHON 

“Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
as also the Tribal Areas. Not more than three Counsellors are to be appointed 
to assist the Governor-General in the exeroise of his functions in regard to these 
departments. The appoinment of these Counsellers will operate as a set-baok on 
the present position. The present position is that the members of Counoil in the 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with these 
departments and means of influence. It will be difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of speoial Counsellors for its 
discharge, to exert the same influenoe as before. It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru suggested the appointment of the Army member from among those 
eleoted and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appointment of a non-official 
Indian. The attainment of foil Responsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defence. 
Indiauisation, complete or nearly so, can alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up. The Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas resolved that with the development of the new political struc¬ 
ture in India the defenoe of India must be to an increasing extent the conoern of 
tte Indian people and not of the British alone. „ . . 

Will this Indianisation be undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a certain pace 
tor this process? No plan has so far been promised for oarrying it out In the 
Cust Lecture, the Secretary of State says in language now familiar to ua by constant 
repetition : “For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defenoe of the oountry and the oondnot of its foreign affairs ^ will be administered 
by the Viceroy and will be beyond the control of the legislature.” 

They will oontinue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of the Imperial Parliament. 

••The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for speoial interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of toe consti¬ 
tution. Such provisions should be confined to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Aot they are so comprehensive that no farther addition to their number can 
be conceived or suggested. The Governor-General makes his own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes his own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
responsibilities—no&rly tho s&mo in both c&so6« In thoso matters too Governor 
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General and the Governors exercise their discretion or individual judgment and 
all suoh matters are snbjeot to the control of the Secretary of State,. and he can 
fix by role what classes of cases should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the subject of dictation from Whitehall. 

Fiscal and Commercial Safeguards 

“No safeguard is so sinister-looting as these. And no part of the Act is con¬ 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect or 
is calculated permanently to injure India’s economic life and welfare, as the chapter 
on “Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc." It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of, 
the spirit of the agreement at the First Round Table Conference. With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on these topics. The fiscal freedoom of 
India was conceded by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament in 1919. The 
Words of the Committee were these: “Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff policy. 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider the rights of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always ohosen 
without oomplaint from each other, the tariff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own oitizens first. India has nnder this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminating protection. On the basis of 
rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commission and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupulously fair maimer in whioh the ‘discriminate’ protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of the policy in India can challenge comparison 
with any country in the world not excluding Great Britain. The measure of 
protection has, in the opinion. of competent people, fallen short of the needs 
of the situation in a number of oases. Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and consumers on the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep the measure of protection below the point of need. 

Cotton and Steel 

In two vila! industries, cotton and steel, the legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
ot India is now ourtailed by a provision fixing responsibilty on the Governor-General to 
ensure the prevention of measures, legislative and administrative, whioh would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or speoial treatment And discriminatory treatment is 
made to include indireot discriminations hy means of differential treatment of various 
types of produots. And the Governor-General may prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was satisfied that they were of a discriminatory or penal 
character. After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of “deliberate effort of the partners to expand the whole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their own 
peoples.” To speak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal freedom is a deceptive use of language. Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
>n the matter of administrative discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered 
Gist, in no conceivable oircnm6tances, can there be any one in England to protect 
indian interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions iB felt to be an insult to India 
and must be apermanont source of irritation. Britain has been given preference in 
regard to two important .articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
by reason of their dominant position in India. How these provision will actually 
work remain to be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
incapable of being legislated npon in the opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
fi? 3 . venttxred, nevertheless, to embody these provisions in the Aot From the nature 
of the case they cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and idiosyn¬ 
crasies . must play a part and the consequences may conceivably be disastrous to 
Indian interests. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement 

., The supplementary Indo-British agreement of 1934 concluded at the instance of 
tub British commercial community and in consultation with them during the whole 
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of the negotiations with India is 8 case in point It was sprang on the commercial 
community in India without notioe. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty-striken consumers, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suits 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It is for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to baianoe conflicting interests and has therefore to oonsider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection. There is, in the 
agreement, a further provision that the Government of India undertake that the 
measure of protection to be afforded shall be only so muoh and no more than will 
equate the prices of imported goodls to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 
Kingdom. It will always be open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been- correctly estimated. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have in the past in a certain number of oases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the recommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British, interests and it may be 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory in effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory in form. 

Commercial Discrimination 

“The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to proteot their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Round 
Tabje Conference was unwilling to concede fair treatment for British oommeroe in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that ‘it .was in conoeivable that there can be any 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India/ 
The proposals embodied in the Act have gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India The provi¬ 
sions are calculated to prevent India's economio development and the fostering of 
her national industries. Swaraj has no meaning exoept ‘in so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its present poverty and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot bo. acceptable to India 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act that the Britisher in the United King¬ 
dom is practically to have all the rights of an Indian. The idea of citizenship involved 
in it and the partnership spoken of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every tarn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conference that eqnal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should be subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for-protecting key or national industries, and that in respect of indusfay 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci¬ 
procity should he entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
the right to impose restrictions if required in the interests of her people. One can 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination shonid be made against 
them, but new businesses cannot justly olaim any such right. Bat acting wholly in 
British interests, the Act has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no seonrity, no safeguard, and no opportunity for its industrial development The 
Aot provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any tune. 

Indian Industries Hampered 

“On the other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loins, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to be deemed to comply with Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
place or incorporation or currency or domioile, birth or race of members of the 
Governing Body of the Companies That means that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should be exclusively or even predominantly 
owned and managed by Indians. Nationalisation of the industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficulty may be open, but where the Government are content to leave 
them to Indian Companies, the coarse will not be open under the Act The imposi- 
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tion- of conditions even in regard to future companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
nery useful instrument of Indianisation of industrial companies in terms of incorpora¬ 
tion is taken away. Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objectionable. The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is permitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already established 
in India. This is a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions when 
granting bounties to an existing company. It was aotually done in the case of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., and in the case of paper industry. For the purpose of the 
provision it is laid down that “a company incorporated by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to . carry on business in India if it owns ships 
whioh habitually trade to and from ports in India ” That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its being given to those com¬ 
panies of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds that the British {shipping 
companies are clamouring for help against outside competition. They may receive 
bonnty from Britain and may claim it from India: But India is not have the right 
to grant bonnty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless 6he pays 
an equal amount to British industry otherwise amply provided. 

Coastal Shipping 

“The Act has further taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern¬ 
ment see fit to impose. It has limited the terms and conditions beyond which the Fed end 
legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and acoepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisions in the Aot itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the words 
British subjects domioilled in India," will enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of the governing body being Britisn subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Report gave 
to India has now been taken away. Without saying that bounties should be 
refused to British companies under all circumstances, oases may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may be called 
for and India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised _ within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
m regard to shipping. That is to say, the'reservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these provisions are sought to _ be made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 
mookery. There 1 b no possibility of an Indian companv shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in the United Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity is a 
snam. It may here be added that Great Britain has reserved her right to_ initiate 
disonmmation and then India may also discriminate, bat that discrimination may 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni¬ 
ence must rule. 


Aomejistbative Discrimination 

. ^b? original idea of an agreed convention, replaced by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is retained in Geotion 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven¬ 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may 6UBpend these provisions, and when 
the convention exnires, India will again be in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
vlTn 18 j 66 ?’ if better terms are offered by the convention, the convention will then 
t ^ operation: the provisions of the Aot as the minimum of concession to British 
interests will always remain. There is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
a;!!!! 1 - 111 ' 118 !: 011 ! n bmgland and there can therefore be no just claim against administrative 
*i^f T3^1?^r on i? Inuia. So far from there being any administrative discrimination against 
i? e Britisher, the discrimination has been the other way againBt Indians and Indian 
companies. Employment of Britisher has, in the past, been the means adopted by Indian 
ipv P 8 ® 1 ® 8 for securing some consideration from Government and from Railways. 
subWt in £ h8 Ptor may be said to proceed on the footing that the British 

to * 9 Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 

to sTX 0 1 “y__^ian mdustry. What India wants, Britain is ready 


lust like cornnoHt? v on, i_ lt nee< } not be a matter of concern 1 
“The between two rival companies of the same country, 

to retmdiate tbe'"bole 0 f this ohapter is the threat of some Indians 

repudiate Public Debt and boycott British goods. That set the Britisher thinking 
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of safeguards and it struck the imagination of the ingenious Britisher to study at 
what conceivable points British interests may he attacked and he provided against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

Tub Sebvices 

“The recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Polioe Service, and the Indian Medioal Servioe are to be reoruited 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint special Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Secretary of State. There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knowable these services will be reoruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-General for the Federation. The 
provision for re-examination of this question at tho end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act The denial of the right of reorwtment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretio right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. "We 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
through the Governor-General and the Governor aoting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protected with speoial care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenohed in the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to acoept the Aot and settle down to constructive work within 
the limits set by the Aot “in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after our 
last session’s condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report as 
unaco eptable, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the critioism that 
moun ains have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, he continued, “most people here, even those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the soheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dominionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advanoe is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 
in the provinces we could have had under the Aot of 1919 by rules without 
spending eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Aot We should have 
had it in 1924 if the Congress had then agreed to take it We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931. I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Act 
are the Governors' Acts and the Governors’ Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised oontrol without complaint. . , . , 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If oentral responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and imper- 
fectible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we; must face it. we say to 
Ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can ; the sooner the better .though 
there are not wanting men who wonld much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many respeots, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half-union. 

“The same English friend assures us of a fundamental feature of Bntisn psycho¬ 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the case of indivi¬ 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India. 
We are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread. 

It is further added that “the Britisher has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Indian interests during the many decades of Indo-Bntish connection and 
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he does not wish to take “undue risks in renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
npon his conscience.” When the widespread and genuinely held belief in Indian 
nationalist oiroles is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
assumed warmth that British people resent the imputation which in their moments 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien race and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers. 

“I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the acts of others. I have set oat the result of the chapter on Discrimination as l 
see it. Even the Marquess of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are most of them unwise from the British point of view. With every 
desire to see high motives in every part of the Act, I find it difficult on my under¬ 
standing of what is aimed in that ohapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well-meant bnt misunderstood bene- 
volenoe of British rulers or any sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers' 
conscience. With the attitude oi one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 

« ing for Indian nationals and must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
e Indians to establish it. how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
are assured on all aides that the provisions of that ohapter will not be worked in 
the manner that_ the words may suggest. If that proves to be oorrect, then the 
British commercial men most indeed be deeply disappointed. 

“What then must we do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year. We then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Inman opinion of all shades including that of the British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the centre. We stated further 
that the Beport was wholly unacceptable to Indian opinion of aU shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report," The legislation has now overtaken ns. The Act is now 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian opinion, aB the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is our reaotion to the legislation ? What is the reaction 
of the country to this legislation ? 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of everv party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office; others, that there . is no purpose in going into 
the Connoils unless we are prepared to aocept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where necessary, but 
should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any deoision as between these alternatives it must not he forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act 

“To say that yon will not work the Aot because it is unacceptable to us 
leads you nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if yon will not work the Act, it will 
work you." If you do not work the Aot, the Act does not thereby become unwork¬ 
able. If you were so united that, by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all: you would then have 
secured every provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That 
is why the Aot is thurst on ns with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, 
others may still be found in the oountry to work it. These do not mind what tha 
majority think. It is for you to consider whether yon should permit them to go in 
and work the Aot or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should 
go in and work the Act 


UOUHCIL-JartRY 

“Keeping our unprogressive elements from the Councils, Is it not in itself desirable, 
necessary? Now then, can there be any doubt that the progressive 
pubes m the oountry cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti-nationalistic 
elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw in this argument ? 
no ^ 6 - R is then absolutely necessary that the entry into the Councils should 

&t east . *eep out the undesirables. It then yon must go into the 

uouncua in large numbers. In fact, you most bo there in a majority or at least in 
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sufficient numbers to have a controlling -influence. Then 70 a may be invited to form 
the ministry. Do you accept offioe or do you reject it and sit in opposition to the 
Government ? If you preferred to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake to 
form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such as are 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be beneficial ? Indiscri¬ 
minate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it. unless you had the 
country baolring you in any such programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an Section programme ana in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme or that kind. 


Acceptance op Office 


“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that you require 
for any snoh programme has yet to be created. "When that unity is createdit may be 
that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of work done in the country. It may be the result of working 
within the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken the work in the 
country. In power, you will be able to do a great deal more than in opposition ono gets 
more support in power than in opposition from the offioial hierarchy right up to tho 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question. For your 
beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the Governor. I am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association secure support even where 
the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed measures. 

Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any oironmstanoes is refusal to make those oontaots ana assoia- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement 

I have not forgotten the point of prinoiple that must now and then emerge in a 
certain number of cases, small in comparison with the question that come up from 
day to day. My exhortation not to adopt wrecking a 3 a policy does not mean that 
you should relax on a matter of principle. In many oases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained. In a very few oases, the matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will then have to be firm. The citadel may yield or it may be defended. 
.It is at that point that the mettle of your minister may be tested. 

It to then my strong view that entry into Connoil and acceptance of office should 
not be avoided, that a programme of wrecking is unwise and that a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional questions which might involve a oonfiict of varying 
strength and degree is all that will be needed. More probably, long before this point is 
reaohed, your strength would have been duly tested and measured and if you have 
stood your ground in the test, the conflict might not arise at all in most cases. So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the Provinces. If we now turn to the Fedoral 
Assembly and Council, a difference of position is immediately notioeable. There is 
little chance of a majority in the Centre. Here the wreckers may desire to force 
OOastitational reform but are not in sufficient numbers to force it. They may be in 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenons work in Council is not all that will have to be done by 
a party. It is the lesser part of the work. The party will have to work in the 
country even more than in the Councils. The country has to bo politically educated 
and made to know the work that baft to be done and the workers ^ that should be 
trusted. Without organising a strong and well-disciplined nationalistic party in the 
country, it will be impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work within tha Council. 

TW Handful of Liberals 


I sense the unspoken question in the minds of my fellow delegates, and In the 
minds of others present here not of the Liberal complexion in politics, where are the 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who will go into the Councils in 
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large numbers and will then be faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., referred to above ? My remarks are addressed not to Liberate only but to all 


nationalists in the country. 



delegates and I know that we are a handful 


year twice refers to “the entire 
attitude of the country to 
year by 
. on. My 
m a vast country—-we who have 
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the courage and are not ashamed to own ourselves to he Liberals. There are far 
more Liberals in the country than own themselves to be such. I know the difficulties 
in tiie w ay of propaganda and recruitment to Liberal ranks in my part of the country. 
I am for converts to our ranks, if we can get them. If we do not get many, no 
matter. "We shall be content with the Liberal principles permeating the lives of people. 
To my mind, those who have decided, if only for the moment, to give up non- 
co-operation, and work along lines favoured of the anoient Congressmen ana their 
modem representatives, the Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviotion even 
if not in name. 1 do not say they are Liberals either to taunt them or to yes them, 
but only to satisfy my own mind that our mode of doing political work is at least 
one of the authentic and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call for it in no uncertain or in irresistible voioe. 
I personally feet no hesitation in saying that all progressive parties should welcome 
opportunities of doing national work in and out of Councils in collaboration with one 
another without in any way breaking with their other loyalties. If, for example, 
there is what may be oalfed a Parliamentary or Counoil-entry party, I see nothing 
improper or incongruous in the members of different parties joining such a group 
ana working in collaboration. Such a party will work not only within the Counoils 
but also outside the Councils and in the country. In time, these co-workers may 
establish intimate political association and evolve similar modes of political thought 
Nor is divergence of view within the members of a party inconceivable. Since you 
elected me to this chair. I have had, from Liberal friends, exhortation to give a lead 
in opposite senses. I ao not wish it to be understood that in the remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead yon along lines that the majority 
among you may not approve. There is an authentic definition of a leader from my 
part of the country that he is the follower of his followers. It is not quite so para¬ 
doxical or quite so untrue as at first sight it looks, teduoating publio opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side. I have permitted myself to express an 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it into your consideration and come 
to a deliberate decision. 


Party Programme 

I should normally stop here but I counot refrain from referring to the question 
of a party programme. If progressive parties decided to undertake the responsibility 
of government a programme is essential. Whatever may be the decision, it is time 
that the question of programme is taken up. The liberal Party should take it 
up. They are eminently fitted to do it 

A committee may be appointed with power to co-opt outside experts to prepare 
a programme. While it is essential that programme-makers should know what has 
been done in other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale mto 
their programme without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. 
There is some informed and much uninformed planning in the country in. imitation 
of the Five-Year Plans and Ten-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and the idea behind it are in danger of becoming discredited. But a 
party programme is necessary without delay. 

]i the masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a praotioable 
programme and carrying it out The relief to agnculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the increase in these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised industries and the 
problem of the educated _ unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on 
agriculture necessitates industrialisation ohiefiy by the introduction of cottage and 
village industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. 
Nationalistion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, 
in Posts and Telegraphs in publio utilities suoh as electricity, broadcasting, etc., 
nationalisation has become au' established fact. • Liberalism, unlike ' Socialism, 
reserves freedom of judgment in each case on the ''merits without making a fetish 
or nationalisation as applicable in all circumstances and to all departments of ‘econo¬ 
mic! life. Fair conditions of life-and fair distribution of the profits 1 of industry as 
netween cap'tal and labour must be secured if need be by careful legislation.' 

- .7“, ■ °. n . , as . instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 

b« * s w ell-tnown. I can see no end or goal whioh cannot 

dTfikuti “ d | ron 'P tl y achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful and 

paths of Socialism. X do no more than set down certain ideas as they 
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oooar to me. All this, however, most be a matter for the careful and well-considered 
opinion of a Committee of Experts. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Nagpur—30th, December 1935 

The Government of Indie Act 

°P 611 . session of the Federation this afternoon, the following resolution on 
nrt w : 0 ^ 0r ° meat of ^ia Act, approved earlier by the Subjects Committee was passed 

National Liberal Federation of India, while reaffirming its resolution of 
r ^ re s , at in otter disregard of almost unanimous Indian opinion, the 
TnSio’lr Parliament not only did not accept a single suggestion for improvement from 
P® m t of view but imposed the Government of India Act 1935 on the country 
rr>n7;,i 0?J e °tionabIe provisions addod ; (b) yet the National Liberal Federation 
ij.i'o® 1 ? that in the circumstances of India, anything like a boycott of the new cons- 
n 18 futile and impossible, and is therefore of opinion that nationalists of all 
[ ana groups in the country should in the supreme interest of India act together 
retnrn ? en * e u elections which are to be held under the new Act so as to secure their 
to w tne Legislatures in the largest number, and to utilise the constitution so as 
nrvoiift i\ rom lb whatever good it can yield and, what is more important, so as to 
TnHi erat0 - - e Te * orrn ®f the constitution on lines demanded by and acceptable to 
man opinion ; (c) the Liberal Federation reiterates that no constitution can satisfy 
of *K n whioh does not approximate as nearly as may be to the constitutions 

self 9 ■ Uotninlons and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
Moment with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a snort period fixed 
y statute and which further does not make for national solidarity.” 

Jb e chief feature of to-day's session waslthe attack made by Mr. £7. Y. Chintamani 
r bl £ p, was i* Jehangir. Both were speakiDg on the Reforms resolution. In his 
speech, Sir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many safeguards in the new Constitu- 
» °e *l, av0 |? een Provided on the explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
?nu that the background of communal disunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
aoy constitution for India. He alleged that almost all communities in India were 
steeped in communalism and characterised the Nationalists as lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action. 

Y. Chintamani, constructing Sir Cowasji’s speech, as an attack on Hindus 
ana as an unnecessary ammadversion on India’s body politic, dissociated himself from 
oir Cowasji’s observations. He totally denied Sir Cowasji’s implications that the 
institution had not been forced upon India by England. 

Great excitement prevailed daring Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s speech. Repeated appeals 
were made to him not to attaok Sir Cowasji personally. 

Moving the resolution relating to the new constitution the Right Hon'bJe V. S. 
ortmvasa Sastri said the enactment of the new India Act was the result of our weak¬ 
ness and utter helplessness. The Act was thrust upon them. As there was no escape, 
they must submit. He added that advantage had been taken to the fullest of the 
discord araoDg Indians in the matter of framing the different provisions of the new 
Act. Therefore, it is that weakness which they must get rid of. Proceeding, the 
Wight Hon. Sastri declared the educational system must be changed and the young 
generation to-day must imbibe ideas of nationalism thus securing extinction of the very 
sources of discord in life. Children to-day mnst be so taught that they mast act as 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and thus demonstrate to the outside 
world that they are real citizens of India. , .. ... 

Mr. Saatri thought there was no incongruity in severely condemning the constitu¬ 
tion and working it, as the India Aot had been thrust upon them. They had not 
given an atom of co-operation in the framing of it* If they did not work the cons¬ 
titution, others would work it It was therefore necessary to come out of the wilderness, 
take the rains of administration and accept offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for securing their purpose. They 
were unwise in the extreme who counselled abstention, from assuming power. Minis¬ 
ters, in the future, must be men who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the same if it meant betrayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said, ^Come together under oar banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns oi Governors and Viceroys, no one can bar India s fate. 
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for ever. To no people who have known greatness once shall it 'he denied 
altogether.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad said Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the ootwtry. He agreed with Mr. Satin that the communal cleav¬ 
age among various communities was responsible for their misfortune, and appealed for 
co-operation of all parties with a view to adopting a polioy regarding the new 
constitution. 

Sir Caicasji Jehangir declared he was one of those who believed the evil of 
communal dissensions could be remedied. At least 6ome safeguards contained in the 
new Aot had been the result of reckless statements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be. it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character. It was up to them to work the new Act as to make those 
safeguards waste paper. He hoped the Act, bad as it was, would be an instrument 
in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them thus enabling them to 
sucoeed in getting the full measure of self-government _ 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani agreed that communal decisions were responsible for their 
misfortune but said they were not wholly to blame. Efforts for achieving co m m un al 
unity on various occasions in the past had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied that Liberals were obsessed by a communal outlook and appealed 
for arriving at a common polioy of action even at this hour among all parties so as 
to accelerate the advent of Swaraj. 

Sir if. V. Jos hi supported the resolution while Mr, J. N. Basu declared they 
must work the new constitution to the best of their oapacity. They must face diffi¬ 
culties and work for attaining their ideals and fight straight on till the objective 
was secured. The resolution was then passed unanimously. 

Indian State* Subjects' 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr. Ai. D. Aliekar , was supported by Mr. A. V. Patuarahan 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona, The speakers urged that the Princes should move with 
the times and see their way to concede the legitimate and just rights to their people. 
They expressed satisfaction that the cause of State’s subjects had been supported by 
the National liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. Mr. P. N ." Sapru thought the 
measure was very severe and would come in the way of honest journalists. He hopod 
the Aot would be repealed as early as possible. The resolution was supported by Mr. 
E. Vinayakarao and Mr. S. M. Bose and was carried without dissent 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion. The session concluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Venkatarama Saairi , President, in his concluding speech, observed that stre¬ 
nuous work lay before them. He hoped Liberals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with him in giving effect to their derisions. They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine with other nationalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides the one relating 
to the new Constitution 

(A) The National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at Jthe complete Jack 

of response by the Government to the repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa¬ 
tion of the army and at their obstinate adherence to the ideas and methods which 
wifi not bring it about even in three centuries. The Federation cannot but condemn 
the polioy of refusal to take steps for the speedy Indianisation and ^opposition, 
at tho same time, to Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defend 
herself. r 

(B) The Federation reaffirms the demand for steady reduction of the British Army 
of occupation and its replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces. 

(tl) The Federation is gravely concerned at the maintenance of the military 
expenditure at a level which is beyond the capaoity of India to bear without detn- 
social services and economio development, and it urges on the Government 
reaso bl ■B ^P^on of measures whioh will bring down militar y expenditure to a 
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Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the inorease among the middle olasses. While 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have formed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a oommittee under the ohairmanship 
of the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Baprt i, the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduoe it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of the system of education (without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education), so as to train young men for 
weaith-produoing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acts 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Aot and the several provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. They perpetuate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Exeoutive virtually free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indiana and Zanzibar Lawa 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indian decrees 
passed by the Zanzibar Government in Jane 1934, which decrees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indiana from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to July 1936 in dear violation of 
tne Zanzibar Government’s promise to settle the debt problem within a year. 

This Federation records with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mr. K. P. S. Menon, L C. 8., to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which exposes the one-sided nature of .the last Barlett report, on 
which tiie said anti-Indian deorees were based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not aocepting the Commission’s report as well as the views 
expressed in the memorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Seoretary of State for Colonies and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said deorees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Jnstioe with an 
offioial majority, the Government of India should press for a repeal of the said deorees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands: Relief of the argent needs of the Indian com¬ 
munity, namely (1) amendment of Section 19 of the Land Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, 60 as not to allow the period of limitation to run against 
creditors daring the moratorium; (2) immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar; (3) aboli¬ 
tion of licence fee for export of doves; (4) the abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by the Cloves Growers’ Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
6hoold be taken in the matter of the marketing legislation of the Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika Governments on the lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. P.8. 
Menon, I. C. 8., who was deputed to investigate the situation on uia spot. The 
Federation is strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the manner 
suggested in the Carter Report and the exolusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Kenya, and declares that any attempt to give statutory effect to tins undesirable 
praotioe will arouse the keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 

The Federation is opposed to the principle of the residential and commercial 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Aot of the Union of 
South Africa is based, and urges the Government of India to consult the opinion 
of the Indian Community in South Africa about the recommendations of the reetnam 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the Union Government. 
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The National Federation onoe again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort should be made for its complete 
success in all the branohes of production, distribution and consumption, 

Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Governments in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry in meeting 
the requirements of consuming departments, and further, to give every possible nelp 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve _ quality and reduce 
prices so that they may be able to compete with importers of foreign goods. 

The Federation also urges the Governments in British India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and in an 
branohes. 

Rural Indebtedness 

"While approving the object of the laws passed in some provinces for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness, the Federation is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a beneficial effeot unless the Government (1) take suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as Mr. Gokbale suggested in the Legislative Council of the Governor-benerai 
in 1906 and (3) supplement the legislation for the better organisation of rural credit 
including tho establishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of tne 
co-operative movement. , ,. . 

While the Liberal Federation notioes with satisfaction the practical interest wnicn 
Government are at last evincing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working witn 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments. In the opinion 
of the Federation tho work oan be done eoonomioally yet efficiently through trainea 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 

• Condolence Resolution* 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
death during the year of Diwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghva Aiyar, one oi ira 
former Presidents, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvndhikari, Dewan Bahadur V. M. Kelsar an 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, a former General Secretary of the Federation, an oi 
them stannoh Liberals and earnest publio workers. Their death is a great loss to me 
country and the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with whioh they were prominently 
connected. 

Untoucbability 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profoundest sympathy for the depress® 
olasses and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouonaw 
The Federation wishes every sucoess to the nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

States Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirms its complete sympathy with the aspirti' 
tions of the subjects of Indian States for oivio and political liberties, and regreB maj 
in the large majority of States there is not as yet even the semblance of constitutional 
or representative government It deplores the absence of any provision for tne 
election of the States’ representatives in the future federal legislature and. oi any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The Federation 
again urges the ruling Prinoes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of person aud property, freedom of the press and association, ana 
independent iudioiary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to tun 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation.* 



The All India Hindu 

Seventeenth Session—Poona—29th. 


Mahasabha 

December 1935 


Over 10,000 people including 1,000 Reception Committee members and equal 
number of delegates from all parts of the oonntry and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventeenth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha whioh 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious panda! in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, Pandit Aiadan Mohan Malaviya presiding. Prominent among 
those who attended were the Raja of Bhore, Bhai Parmananu, Rev. Ottama, Dr. Moonie, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sree 8ankaraoharya, and Sir Malagaonkar, Pt Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session then began with, a welcome song. 

The welcome song being over, an old Pundit with musical instrument recited 
‘slokas’ from the 'Samveda' and offered holy water to Pundit Malaviya. Sree Sanka- 
racharya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions. He exhorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an ali-embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast bat also unflinching in their faith in Hinduism. “This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism” he declared pleading for unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Dr. Ambedkar’s threat of-forsaking Hinduism His Holiness observed, “We are 
meeting to-day under the shadow of a great menace.” Continuing he said that logic 
of argument tor change of faith was as much as saying ‘since we do not get equabtv 
and freedom in India let us leave this country and be oitizens of alien country'. 
Concluding he urged the session to fight the monster of the Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Suraj- 
kund Math of Benares to oolieot and donate Rs. 25,000 in five years. (Applaufe). 


Welcome Address 

Mr. W. O. Relkar , Chairman of the Reception 1 Committee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he said:— 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supposed, due to 
the peculiar problem whioh beset the Hindu population in that religion. The problem 
is how to counter act the encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions, A. survey of the present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that: 


(1) In the N. W. P. P. Hindi and Gurmukhi languages are threatened to be 

banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of the province. , ... 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of senes of 

murders and economic boyoott. .. ,, , 

(3) In the United Province 85 p. c. of the Hindu population is being threatened 
With a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian. 

I*) Hindu subjects of Muslim States like Lohara, Malerkotla, Bhopal are ruled by 
Mahomed an officialdom, although the Hindus are overwhelming in number. 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nagpur, the Chief Secretary to the Government has issued a 
private circular to all polioe officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj 
workers who are working amongst the aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. , .. .. 

And the communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives. No 
one can ever forget the dastardly murders of revered Swami Sradhanandaji and Ganesli 
Shankar VidyarthijL ' 


Population Stasis tics 

But it would be quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from ib own 
difficulties and embarassments over the problem. This can be seenfrom the foUowrag 
comparative table of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Hahomedan.and Christian 
population in the Bombay Presidency daring the last few years. 


To him who cast 
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even a cursory glance at the figures given, in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it ia as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping pace with 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of inorease. Hindu population taken by 
itself is certainly not aecresing. Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of inorease 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale :— 

1921-1031 
Varitation p. o. 

Hindus 12.2 p. c. 

Moslems 16.9 p. c. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. o. 

Hindus thus register the lowest inorease during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency. The Mahomedaus have increased in Gujrat by 15.1 p. c., in the 
Kohkan by 15.6 p. o. and in Sind by 17.6 p. c., the over-all inorease being 16.9 p. o. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomedaus 
have improved their position in almost every distriot m the Presidency, the exceptions 
being Kolaba and Ratnagiri in which the decreases are trifling. The variations of 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian populations in Urban and Rural areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The inorease in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It oannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam ana Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can be said without fear and contradiotion that the campaign of proselytisatiou and 
offensively militant religions is suooeeding in its purpose. The Census Report says 
thus about the rise in Moslem population: “The rise is substantial and universal, so 
mnoh so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i. e. numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents” As regards increase in the Christian 
population, the same Report has to observe: “The birth rate among Indian Christians 
ib probably slightly below the standard prevailing in the Hindn and Moslem oommum- 
ties, as the whole weight of the Christian Church is opposed to early marriage. There* 
fore, it is olear that some major factor is influencing the figures ana in the absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of inorease. “The admission given by the Census 
Officer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging -and left handed. But 
even so, there is a world of faots wrapped up in that admission. These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from “Touchable” Hindu and Jain caste 3 —-all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion—but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu oastes. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus the attention of Hindu leaders in the 
Presidency on this aspect of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especially '.the more conservative sections amongst them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards the Untouchable and Depressed classes. 

Communal Riots 

Dealing with the topic of Communal riots, Mr. Kelkar said : “It is instructive to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to ocour between the 

n ‘ 1921 and 1935. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress and 
atma Gandhi nut forward their nest and most earnest endeavours to secure flindu- 
Moelem unity, ana the cause of the Khilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in these cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or ml* 8 
olaims to property, or opposition to the exercise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to musio or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors in all these cases* 
Also well known is what sort of protection was received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved parties. Nor can I compliment the Hindus themselves upon the courage ana 
spirit of organisation shown 'by them in some of these oases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindn com- 
inunity could show effective exeroise of the right of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offence. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been the cause of severe 
numerical loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Eelkar said: “The conversions made oi 
minor Hindu children, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries are in my 
opinion, objectionable. And I see much reason in the suggestion made by Dr. R* r- 
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dom is a heritage which we are allowed and expected to operate, jnst as our 
enlightened self-interest may advise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. 

Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama next suggested the mame of the President whioh was seconded by 
Bhai Paramanand, and supported by Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jayakar, Lala Sevakram (Punjab). 
Mr. Shamoharan Barda (Aimer), Si. Narendra Nath Das (Bengal), Baba Jagatnarain 
Lai (Behar), Mr. Dasram Bhngai (N. W. P. P.) Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh of the 
Gurndwar Prabandhak Committee, Eishan Bhagu (Harijan—Nagpur). Pandit Malaviya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

&). R. O. Bhide, Secretary of the Conference next read the messages of good-will 
received by the Babha, which included those from His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, His Highness the Maharaia of Eolhapur, Her Highness the 
Maharani of Satara, Sir Gokuldas Narang, Dr. Bhagwandas, Mr. Chintamoni, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir P. S. 8hivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar Eanti Ghose, Sir Govind Pradhan and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Pt. Malaviya delivered his presidential speech extempore. He began by thanking 
for the hononr bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to bear upon India notwith¬ 
standing India’s efforts for achievement of Independence. He further regretted the 
present sitnation as regards the relations that exist between the Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Montana Shaukatali. The Pandit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent to the Muslims at the centre but at the same time 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per oent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks. 

Pnnditji next referred to the Frontier Government’s Anti-Hinda-Guromukhi 
circular and characterised it as most unjustifiable and oppressive. 

Coming to the present political situation, Punditii said that though the skies were 
overoast there was, however, no oase for disappointment. “Shall we rest unless we 
have achieved our freedom ?—he asked. (Ones of no no.) “Shall we allow our 
homes to be devastated and we walk away ? No. “What shall we do ? We must take 
courage. There will be hope in us as long as there is breath in our bodies. We 
shall not rest until we have got Swarajya which must be ours. The flame of nationa¬ 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects.’ 1 1 . 

Proceeding Pnnditji laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
education. He also advocated spread of commercial education and oottage industry. 

Turning to the question of conversion of Harijans, Pnnditji said that 'he 
thought that Dr. Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. • ■ Hinduism is 
the most liberal religion in this world, he said, and the same shastras governed the 
Harijans and others. The same spirit of love for religion existed in the hearts of 
the both. There should be made no difference between the Harijans and touchables 
as far as access in pnblio places were concerned. 

We want to draw away the thorns that are spread in our way and not increase 
their number," Malaviyaji continued. The keystone of the sitnation lay in the fact 
that Hindus should not look down npon the Harijans but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. He said he intended to raise a big fund within the coming 12 months 
and give them some “Mantra Diksha” with whioh all their disabilities would go 
except those of dinner and marriage. The main task before the country was the 
protection of religion. “Let the Harijans not forsake it and we will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads", (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

He said that he intended to appoint committees at all places large and small 
which would look after the troubles between the touchables and the untouchables 
and conciliate them. These committees would be composed of both touchables and 
untouchables of that place. There would also be an all-India Lokashikshan Samittee 
which would work for the spread of literacy all over the country. This work would 
need a fund of one crore of rupees and he hoped it would be forthcoming. 

After Malaviyaji's speech the day’s session of the Makasabha adjourned. 

Second Day—Resolution*—-3 lit. December 193$ 

One resumption of the open session of the Hiudn Mahasabha this, afternoon, Bever- 
nea rapgaji of Japan who was attending this session gave discourse in Japanese on 
the unity of Hindus and Budhists. B 
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Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee next moved a resolution saying that the Mahasabha 
condemned the Commnnal Award as it was grossly anjnst to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made the growth of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India impossible. The resolution was carried on being seconded by Diwan 
Nanak Chand ana Mr. Ramnath Kaiia of Delhi. 

His Holiness Sankaraeharya Or. Kurthi then moved the following resolution 
regarding the removal of untouohability:— 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their particular caste or creed to all publio amenities 
and institutions such as sohools, wells, tanks, ghats and other places oi water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and publio places of worship and burning ghats and 
the like. It further recommends to the Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or oaste in the spheres of public, sooial and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of place in 
the present age.” 

Before the resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one section of delegates having 
insisted that inter-marriages and inter-dining should be inoluded as a means iu the 
anti-untonohability campaign. Sankaraeharya condemned the resolution for acceptance 
by the House with an impassioned and stirring address. He said, in fact, there was 
no need for snch a resolution being formally moved and adopted by the Sabha and 
the same work ought to have been done by the populace intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to the principle of the removal of untouohability 
there was difference as to the details of the lines to be followed. But His Holiness 
hoped that oonld be safely met in future. 

Mr. Rasiklal Biswas, the Bengal Harijau Leader in seconding the proposition said 
that Harijaus would bo thankful to the Hindus for gesture displayed in this resolution. 
He assured the Sabha that Harijans would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing the it spread all over the world. Amidst loud applause he declared that the 
Harijans would not only love to remain Hindus but they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers inoluding a number of Harijaus supported this resolution. 
Messrs. Layate and Kate were the only two Sanatamsts who opposed the resolution. 
The resolution was then carried without any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next passed resolutions regarding the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes,” the Shahidganj affair, the Frontier Governments Hindi-Gurumukhi oiroular. 

It also appointed a Committee of 17 persons inoluding half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a five-year plan of removing the disabilities of the Harijans. The Comm'ttee 
is to report to the Working Committee of the Mahasabha within six months. 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's concluding remarks the session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd. 
November 1935 at the residence of Raja Sir Rampal Singh, 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Thakvr Sura) Nath Singh, advocate, Azamgarh. The hall 
was packed to the full, and more than a hundred delegates representing about 22 
districts were present At the start of the proceedings Raja Durga Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, the President of the Sabha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by Th. Suraj Nath Singh. 

A little before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for the meeting, a group of persons 
about 40 in number, armed with dandas and lathis rushed into the hall and 
ocoupied it On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Pt Deo 
Naxam Pandc declared himself as president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 
the presidential seat While he was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas. The police had to be phoned to 
and as soon as they arrived the men fled away. Some of the members received 
injuries. 

Thereafter Pt. Ram Kumar Tripathi, with the permission of the Chair moved 
a resolution which was seconded by Pt. Bal Krishna Sukla. advocate and chairman, 
district board, IJnao, and supported by Mabashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thakur Murti Singh, advocate, BastL Pt Bal Krishna Sukla in seconding the resolution 
made an impressive speech eulogizing the services of the Raja Sahib to the cause of the 
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Hindu community and in the course of his speeoh mentioned the faot that Rai Bahadur 
Babu Vikramajit Singh had seen him in the morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. But he did not yield to his undue pressure. He also 
condemned the aggressive and unbecoming acfion of the party of the hooligans who 
tried to disturb the meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amidst great 
acclamation. , 

After the resolution was passed Mahashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzabad asked the Raja 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about his 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. The Raja Sahib with the permission of the 
chair said that he had already contradioted thia news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. He would 
never do anything to injure the Hindu interest 

The next item dealt with was the eleotion of the office-bearers and members of 
the working committee. 

The following resolution of Mr. K. K. Chaudhari was then considered and 
nnanimonsly adopted : 

‘Resolved that a sub-oommitteo of 15 persons of the province with the mover as 
the convener be formed to look after and give suoh help as needed in all oominimal 
and other suoh affairs.’ 

Swami Qhidanand Sanyas* next moved the following resolution :— 

“Ihat this meeting of the U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came in two lorries and a car 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore ana those at the back of it” 

The following resolution was also adopted :— . _ 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Dr. 
Ambedkar will listen to the advice- of revered Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.” 

"With a vote of thanks to the ohair the meeting terminated. 

Raja of Tirwa’a Statement 

The following is the statement made at theibeginning by the Raja Saheb of Tirwa :— 
I have seen reports about the so-called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
hold at Cawnpore on Oct. 30, 1935. This mooting was convened _ without my 
permission and consent and were it not for the misapprehension that it is likelyto 
cause in the_ mind of the pnblio I would not have cared to take any serious notioe 
of it. I wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to the Cawnpore 
meeting and the reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 
on me. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Btijendra Swaroop has been the president of the Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect new office-bearers in July and R. B. B. 
"Vikramajit Singh managed to get himself eleoted as president in place of the former. 
This election was challenged before me on the ground of oertain 'unauthorized 
persons having taken part in the voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and L therefore, directed a 
meeting of the executive committee to be called on Sept 29, 1935, to decide the 
question and restore the status quo ordering the old committee to fnnotion until 
the decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlementO' 
enquire and report:—Pandit Rajnatn Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy and Thatur 
Bishambhar Singh. 

For reasons best known to them R. B. Babu Vikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the committee although the names were deoided after 
both parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to the third name on the ground that he belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in the meeting also and it had already been deoided 
not to eleot any one from Cawnpore oity. The above gentleman hau absolutely no 
connection with the town committee and was president of the Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of the mofussil. The matter having already been decided by the executive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of the inquiry co mmi ttee, whose personnel I bad 
no personal authority to change. Feeling personally their insecure ground and not 
succeeding in their obstructionist policy. Babu Vikramjit Singh felt aggrieved at mv 
conduct though I was hopeless to help him in the matter. He, therefore, thought of 
launching his attack on the Provincial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meeting of- the Provincial Sabha without my permission and 
consent. Two of the secretaries signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting. Pandit Raghubir Daya! Bhatt's 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai Dayai Avasthy had come over and assured 
me verbally on the point Still the meeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature. 

, Every one knows that the number of Hindu seats in the legislature has been fired 
by the communal award by Mr. MaoDonald. I fail to understand how or for the 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat in the legislature after 
that. As to the delimitation committee, its scope was only to fir the limits of consti¬ 
tuencies and the number of seats that could be allotted to any distriot The publio 
would like to be enlightened how any Hindu seat oonld be added or subtracted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting unconstitutionally in the matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
I have narrated the faots above. It remains for the Hindu Sabha publio to judge 
whether it was my individual action or that of the provincial exooutive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule. It only remains to odd that the report 
and the deoision of the committee has been received by me and iB against Babu 
Vikramjit Singh’s party. It is probably this apprehension of this result on their 
part wnioh led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts in the manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal. About this also faots have been given above. Twenty-six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Th. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal. I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee had elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their deoision arrived at after considering the pros and cons 
of the matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of the 3rd November. I as presi¬ 
dent always have in the past called or directed meetings to be called bat on this 
occasion, as it did not suit the purpose of an interested section, I am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore. Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres in my own bumble way. My activities date sinoe a period 
when looal municipal elections and council entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by oreating division in the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hindu community I leave it to the general publio to judge. 

- A Disclaimer 

_ Statement by Pandit Shirish Chandra Shnkla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct 30:— .... 

‘As general secretary of the U. P. Provincial Sabha eleoted on the 30th Ootobor 
1935, at Cawnpore I most entirely disassociate myself from the action, of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Luoknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov. 3, 1935. I wholly condemn the idea 
of sending some non-members on lorries from Cawnpore to Luoknow with the mission 
of capturing the rival meeting. I am sure that Rai Bahadnr Babu Yikramiit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the unfortunate activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.’ 


THE ASSAM HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong. on the 26th. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutiona. Of the seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions passrd in previous sessions regarding 
Buddhi, Sangathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest It 
asserted legitimate rights of the depressed class Hindus for enual status with caste 
Hindus in religious ana social functions, entry into publio temples, unrestricted use 
of public wells and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter. 
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Sai Saheb Sonadkar, the Assam depressod class leader moved the resolution. Re¬ 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 
said that he knew Dr. Ambedkar personally and intimately and he could never believe 
that Dr. Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastio of religions. 

Dr. iloonje speaking on the resolution said that he did not believe in oaste system nor 
could he reasonably support the same but it was not right to say that the Brahmins 
oreated oastes. In the past non-Brahmins by their learning gain the respect and. re¬ 
gard of their superior classes. The depressed class people instead of seeking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly Btrive for tne extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action he oalled it a. foolish idea. He appealed to the “depres¬ 
sed classes” to shake off inferiority complex and work in harmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. He requested caste Hindus to treat Harijans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suo- 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

In another resolution an appeal was made for the co-operation of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of tea garden. labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., Lalungs, Mikirs, Saoharies, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Miris and for keeping them within the Hindu fold and checking their 
conversion to other religions. ... 

Pandit Jagatnarain Lai made the concluding speech for the President. He said 
that although several forces were working for the undermining of the Hinduism. there 
was no cause for despair. He appealed to the Hindus to follow Japan's ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to aream of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also. 


THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS’ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. W.. P. Hindu Conference opened at Campbellpur on the 25ih. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose in the local oricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature was that the Congress participated in the Conference and a large number 
of ladies were present About 400 delegates drawn from all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those were, Jagatguru Sankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Ealanath, Professor Gulahan Rai, Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Sudan, Dewan 
Gopaldass and others. 

Lala Reramchand , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. At 
the outset, he cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Sanatanists, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic, Alluding to certain bills pending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr. Bhagawan Das’s Hindu Marriage Validation Bill, Dr. Gout’s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to the delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their eleoted representatives. 

President's Address 

Mahant Pamdas of Pandauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
supported the Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a large section of the subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside the 
castes and inter-dining. In respeot of “devadarshan” and access to deity in the 
temples the President depreoated tne efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes Bhould be satisfied with the domes of the temple, as aocording 
to the Sastras they were entitled only to this extent. 

As regards the question of temple reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority, amongst the so-called reformers never visit the temples 
and they have no right to impose their will on the temple-going publio. The President 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature in tiiis respeot and appealed to the 
Sanatanists to devise every means to assert their religions rights. 

After appealing to the delegates for strengthening the Sanatanist principles, tne 
President stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa¬ 
tion with a view to taking hold of the unfortunate children of their community and 
the establishment of a "Widows' Home in every Province in view of the suffering ot 
the widows. 




The Khalsa Durbar 


A' bitter attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the oatstanding features of the presidential address of Sardar 
ifangal Singh , at the Khalsa Durbar held at Moga on the 26th. December 1935. 

“More than three 'years ago the whole Fanth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Saheb, 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to oonstitnte the Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against the so-called Communal Award 
till it is modified in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Kbalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge the League into the Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been oompleted with branches 
established all over the oountry. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, being the most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the authority to speak for and on behalf of the Fanth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies. Let the Khalsa effectively demons¬ 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can be united at a oriticai 
juncture when Fanthio welfare. Panthio prestige, and Panthio honour are in danger. 
The most important questions that'are agitating the mind of the community are the 
Communal Award and the new constitution, the Shahidganj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award by the British Govern¬ 
ment the Sikhs have been most vehemently protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. The opposition of the Sikhs to the Com¬ 
munal Award is not due to the desire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demands 
of the Muslims with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we oan not modify and whose opinions we can 
not influence. 

“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be established under 
it is neither responsible nor representative. It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. We oppose the Award because 
we, who contribute about 40 p. o. of the revenues of the Province, will have practi¬ 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award beoause in our own land, the 
birth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority, ... 

Our objection is to the oreation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu¬ 
tory communal majority. We^will be prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums¬ 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons¬ 
titutional history of the world. In this respect we do not stand in isolation bnt we 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

.Referring to this question tne Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like, it is not only a negation of respresen- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with the_ principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim foil, responsible Government 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu¬ 
tive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem¬ 
bers of the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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and not by the free ohoice of the electorate there is neither representation of the 
electorate nor any foundation for responsible Government Reservation of seats for 
the majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern the 
country independently of tne wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular government It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and leave them 
no scope for expansion.” 

Even the Simon Commission said: 

“It would be unfair (they wrotel that Mahomedans should retain the very consider¬ 
able weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the same 
time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikn opposition, a definite Muslim majority in 
the Punjab and m Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. We cannot go 
so far”. If you place os under an irremovable executive without providing any cons¬ 
titutional remedy to turn it out from office, what other alternative do you for 

the opposition except the force of arms ? Is that I ask in all seriousness desirable or 
proper or in any way conducive to good Government? 

Again we oppose the Communal Award because it is anti-national and places in¬ 
surmountable obstacles in the way of national unification and realisation of Nations 
ideals. We oppose the Award because it is unjust to the Bikhs and Hindus ana 
particularly injurious to the legitimate rights and interests of the Sikhs. We nnun- 
tain that justice and fairplay demand that an uniform formula should have been 
evolved for the protection of the rights and interests of the minorities, irrespective 
of creed, colour or race. But the great British Government who profess to lay 
claim to justice and fairplay have grievously failed in this matter. . 

“They have treated different communities on different basis for reasons best 
known to themselves. It has been admitted that S ikhs are a distinot and important 
minority whose interests are to be safe-guarded like those of the Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, Europeans. But the Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavourable treatment : Let us study the figures : The Muslims who _ are 14 p. o. 
of the total population in IJ. P. have been given 30 p. o. representation while tn® 
Bikhs who are 13 p. o. in the Punjab have been given less than 19 p. o. In Bihar 

they get 18 
Mr. Baohohic 

“Such instances of want of any definite principle (in the distribution of seaisj 
may easily be multiplied perhaps the most glaring of which is the maintaining ot 
weightage of 30 p. o, seats for the Muslims in U. P. who constitute 14 P- 0- . a ? 
compared with the 18 p. o. representation now granted to the Sikhs in the Panjao 
who also total the same. There can thus be little doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any sound prinoiple.” 

In the name of justice and fair-play I on behalf of the Sikh community caU 

upon the British Government to reconsider the case ot the Sikhs and modify tne 

Communal Award so as to do justice to the Sikhs and Hindus who have been 
grievously wronged in this matter. 

The new constitution which was nnder consideration when we root last tuno 
now a settled faot so far as the British Parliament is concerned. In spite of tne 
vehement protests and prayers of the whole country and in spite of the resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the British Govern- 

ment have, not considered the unanimous opinions of the whole of the Political 

minded India. It, therefore, cannot be regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
constitution whioh. has boon forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a situation what should we do under these circumstances is a plain 
question which requires equally a plain answer. Fortunately there is a concensus 
of opinion among the Bikhs as regards out future course of aotion about the oommg 
constitution. Boyoott is out of the question for obvious reasons. , 

Hlaoed as we are. nnder the peculiar position a minority oommunity like ourselves 
be indifferent to the coming constitution whatever its shortcomings 
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ed at length the legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted extracts from 
various official and other authoritative documents to show that for over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using the place for their religious and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events in the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis¬ 
cipline. He oritioised the Government for advancing, the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the first time we believe it has been Berionsly propounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law may be 
on the side of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of the legal right If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they have done no question of moral responsibility can arise." The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti¬ 
cular case, but because it was likely to have serious reaotion on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Mangal Singh stated that for 
the first time in the history of British role, Sikhs ' had been prohibited to carry the 
Kirpan which was one of the essentials of the profession ana practice of their faith. 
While there had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as suoh had never been interdicted even during serious riots and disorders in 
the past The whole community had been perturbed over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher authorities had been moved to intervene. 

He added, ‘‘The Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in order to indicate the position of the Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand by the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee. I 
may Lore dear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other order, which has been passed to restore peace and order. Their sole 
objection is against the ban on tne kirpan. Sikhs are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing oan be farther from their mind than to farther 
complicate the already difficult situation. 


The D. P. Provincial Muslim League 

The annual session of the U. P. Provincial Muslim League whioh was revived 
after eight years of inactivity opened at Luoknow on the 26th. October 1035 under 
the presidentship of Khan Banadnr Hafiz Hidayat Hussain. 

The Raja Sahib of Nonpar a, ohairman of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, declared that the existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri¬ 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. Since the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had been raising their heads and as both the League and the Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Kecognising the vital necessity of Hindu-Mnslim unity the Raja of Nonpars 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. He also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis of the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners’ association had been formed under the auspices of the Congress, 
with a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims. 

Presidential Audrsss 

Hafiz Hidayat Huttain then delivered his presidential address in coarse of which 
he said l— 

‘The time has arrived for ns to join hands with other communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of the country and to form political parties in the new legislatures on 
non-cominimal lines. A co mmi ttee should be appointed to negotiate with non- 
Moslem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe¬ 
guards. We should also try to settle communal matters on a provincial basis. No 

40 
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communal settlement has been possible up to this time, because efforts have always 
been directed towards making an all-India settlement which, from the inherently 
impossible nature of the task, have always proved infructuous.’ He also 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who could say that an Ansari or an 
Abul-Ealam is less enthusiastic for Moslem welfare than any or those who are to-day 
dubbed as Moslem communalists ? 

Outlining the work before the Moslems, Hafiz Hidayet Hussain said: “The Moslem 
must be active, must be organized, most be informed and permeated with a true 
spirit of democracy, must be a force for the good of the community and the country. 
His allegiance to the Government of the country must be of a verry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn the dignity of true sacrifice and true patriotism. 

It is an irony of fate that the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and 
religion and catholic by natural instincts, should have been driven to seek for safe¬ 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in the. service 
of the country should have at times been dissipated, though it cannot be denied that 
in the fight for freedom and in the position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also be denied that not even tardy recogni¬ 
tion has been given to the community by the sister communities of India for its 
sacrifices and, therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. The work before the Muslim commu¬ 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, ana, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal, laws 
and Moslem charitable institutions and also to secure due share in the grants-in-aid 
both in education and industries. The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which nnder the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
be framed nnder the rule-making powers shonld enunciate these rights of the 
Moslems. They are essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

‘No programme of work for the Moslems can, however, be implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces considering the orientation of the government that is 

a to he, the proportion of the Moslems in population and the importance, both 
and political, of the community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems shonld 
formulate an act on a definite . policy for the direction of their actions. "Without a 
powerful organization there is fear of the Moslems being used as Pawns in the 
political game of the country. An organization such as the one I am advocating , 
should reach the masses, and above all every effort shonld be made through this 
organization to improve the economic condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necessary for the life of the community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to be formed and the message of the 
League to be conveyed to every home and hearth.’ 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered by H. H. the Aga Khan for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems in particular, and said : ‘His Highness is a unique 
personality in the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. 

. As regards Hindu-Moslem quarrels, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said : ‘It would bo 
profane to say that religion is at the bottom of tiiese quarrels. The causes in my 
opinion are partly economio, partly ‘psychological and partly political’. ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss', he continued, ‘if I venture a word to my Hindu brethren, 
^on form an overwhelming majority—nobody can dispute vour right to rule in the 
provinces where you are in a majority. But it Bhonld never be forgotten that the 
probloms of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino¬ 
rities. The minorities nave, therefore, to be treated-justly and in a spirit of accommo¬ 
dation, for after all the right of the majority to rule is subject always to the necessity 
that it does not outrage the feelings of the minority. This applies with all the greater 
force in a country like India where the majority is a permanent and unchanging 
numerical majority and could never become a minority and a minority like that of 
Moslems is in many cases a racial, religions and permanent minority and could never 
aspire to become a majority. It is, therefore, not the demand of patriotism that the 
Moslems may be made to inwardly feel a complete sense of security and of confidence 
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in the future Government of the country, if a feeling that their rights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority ? "What then is the purpose in keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their demands ? How is the best interest of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns ? 

“we all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj oannot be 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heart on both 
sides, and without solntion of the Hindu-Moslem question whioh connotes accommoda¬ 
tion and toleration on either sides.’ 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise between the diehards of England and the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable section of any community or party in India. 
He criticized the main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to the centre, but con¬ 
ceded that in the provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele¬ 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and there was enough scope for work¬ 
ing. The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, he advised, should now be one of 
co-operation and constructive statesmanship, for, after all, the constitution was not 
unworkable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution would be ushered in these provinces by Sir Harry Haig, who 
at the Round Table Conference, always exercised his influence for the good of India. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of character and gentleness of heart I personally feel no doubt that in the 
exeoution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new blood into the 
administration and succeed in the task of winning all ,the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation whioh alone will make the new 
constitution possible. 

He concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems whioh, he said, were exiguous 
and at best provided something in the nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified in resting his hand heavily on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, he argued, was meant for the protection of 
a minority. It should be in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 
needed. 

The president also referred to the Sbahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
that the demolition of the mosque under the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community. Naturally the Moslems of these provinces could not but 
be deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference was held on the 8th. September 
1935 at the Curzon Hall, Gaubati under the presidency of Khan Sahcb Mijanur 
Iiahaman. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which was 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in the interests of Britain and Imperialism. He advised capture of the 
legislatures for a national effort to roach the ultimate goal. As regards the communal 
question, he declared that Muslims would never be found wanting in India’s struggle 
for freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question. He hoped that the Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad talk would 60 on materialize. The 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at the expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. 

Healing with the Sylhet separation question, he said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards wore guaranteed, the province should be reconstituted as a homo¬ 
geneous Federal Unit by the separation of Sylhet, excluding the Jaintia Parganas and 
tea area, and appealed to all parties concerned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Settlers Welfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Assam Talley Muslims’ demands for 14 seats in the Lower and 3 in the Upper House 
of the Provincial Legislature; and one seat in the Upper House and one reserved seat 
out of the three allotted, with right to contest additional seats, in the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature. He made a fervent appeal for four seats for Kamrup. 

The presidential address reiterated all the points in the Chairman’s address. ’ In 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the conference on the Sylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for' their support to the 
Muslim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 32 general seats against 
the 29 allotted and one additional depressed class seats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee. 

Resolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand¬ 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saadulla to meet the Delimitation Committee with Mr. 
F. Ahmed as seoretary in order to negotiate with the non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa¬ 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Publio 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
was formed. Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls' Intermediate College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 

A complete severance of the depressed olasses from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with other members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, ktasik district. 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr. Ambedkar, president, who speak¬ 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Harijans. So far. he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring sbout 
a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money in farther 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation. He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out he had come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a complete 6everanoe from the Hindu fold. “We shall cease our fight for equa¬ 
lity where we have been denied it Because we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated thus. If we were members of another faith none dare to treat 
us so." ... 

Dr. Ambedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left the ohoice to indivi¬ 
duals, saying: Choose any religion whioh gives you equality of status and treatment 
He concluded: “We shall repair our mistake now. I had the misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of an untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my power.’ 

The audience was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meeting passed the resolution unanimously. The Conference was attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah’s Weighty Statement 

Rao Bahadur 11. C, Rajah , 111 . 1 . President All-India Depressed Classes Associa¬ 
tion and representative of the depressed classes in the Assembly, issued the following 
considered statement on the 12th. November 1935 with reference to the controversy 
regarding the change of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar. He said : 

‘I have received letters from all over the country asking me to express my views 
00 rp? rec0 nt controversy as regards the depressed olasses renouncing Hinduism. 

First of all I should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re¬ 
verence for all religions. I have been educated in Christian institutions—Wesley 
College and the Christian College, Madras. I served for many years in Christian ins¬ 
titutions, namely, Voorhees College and Wesley College, I have never changed my re- 
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ligton, though I have imbibed many o{ tho Christian ideals. People are at liberty 
to seek and embrace whatever religion they wish in the interests of their spiritual 

the full speech of the president of the Depressed Classes Confer- 
6n *j G J5 e !r on Oct 13* for nowhere have I seen it published in full. It is 

sa jd that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the community to sever it¬ 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion whioh would guarantee them equal 
status with other members of that faith. It Bhould be noted that this oonferenoe is 
only a district conference and it is very significant that the president, who made this 
bold suggestion to his admiring audience, did not recommend any particular religion 
for them to adopt. 

‘So far Air. Balu, the famous cricketer, who is the leader of a large section of the 
depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency, has dean bowled out the president of 
this conference with his well-weighed and weighty statement Other leading members 
of the community all over India, Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, m.l.o. Rao Sahib V. L. 
Munuswami, m.l.c. Rao Sahib L. C. Gnroswami, ox-ill.c.. Dr. Ram Prasad, Dr. Solonki, 
hx.o., Messrs. R. B. Biswas, P. K. Rajbhoj, N. S. Kajrolker and Swami A. 8. Sahaja- 
nandan, icx.c., and others have rightly expressed strong disapproval of this resolution. 

‘While I fully share in tho resentment whioh many of our men feel at the treat¬ 
ment meted out to our people in many parts of the country by the so-called high 
caste Hindus, I would at the same time request them to compare conditions existing 
now with what they were, say 15 years ago. Conditions have improved considerably 
to-day. A large section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice 
of nntouohabihty and has thrown its weight on the side of reform. 1 venture to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has been noticed in re¬ 
gard to our condition and status, the days of nntonchability as practised towards our 
community are now numbered. It should be remembered that in the course of a 
decado things have changed considerably in favour of the depressed olasses and there 
18 a Jm? a -7 er y strong awakening among the depressed olasses themselves. 

sThe Congress under tho inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken np the question 
o'remova! of untouchability and the Hindu Mahasabha has followed suit It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 

‘In the last Legislative Assembly two Bills were introduced and discussed—The 
Temple Entry Bill and the TJntonohability Abolition Bill. Both these Bills were 
intended to give equal status to the depressed olasses with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the way of suoh equality. What part did the organizers of this 
Yeola Conference play- then in regard to these measures ? Did not some of them 
help the opponents to these measures to strangle the Bills ? Did not the chief 
opposer to these Bills and the stoat ohampioa of Sanatana Dharma, Raja Bahadur G. 
Knshnamachariar, call to his aid the president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that the dispute was not between the 
oaste Hindus and the depressed classes but between the caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi ? 
The depressed olasses have every right to ask him when he ever set any value on 
religion as a means of social uplift ? Is it not a faot that he opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when he placed the religious reforms before the economic ? There is Mr. C. 
F. Andrews testifying to this faot in an interview granted to the “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The depressed olasses have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in their religions life and given any hint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the sooial ana economio depression of these classes ? Did ho ever 
take, any part in social and religions reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to the conclusion that Hindmsm is nnreformable, before taking upon himself 
the responsibility of advising 70 millions of people to change their religion? 

“It is to be noted that while he gives the negative counsel that they should 
renounce Hinduism, as if it could be done in a moment—the moment the word is 
spoken by a single man—he does not say in what direction they should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of the one they are called npon to 
renounce. What is the use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal f 
Whither does he want to lead the people ? Does he want to play the Moses in the 
Bible or of Zebok Dorshi—the less said abont him the better. One has only to 
read De Oomoy’s classical story to realize the nntold miseries resulting in extinction 
to which he subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. 
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‘Evon now it is not too late for the president of the Nasik Conference to say 
what religion he has in view—Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? 

“The unmediate remedy that suggests itself to me is the total withdrawal of the 
legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws as they 
are administered to-day uphold these superstitions under the guise of preserving peaoe 
and punish the untouchables who attempt to enforce their civio rights. On September 
26 last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of Social 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Rills like this, if passed into Act, will 
go a long way to remove civio and secular disabilities from which the depressed olasses 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Bill will also remove the obstacles created 
by the British India courts giving legal recognition to certain social customs and usages 
which enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, anti-social and irreligious. 

“If wb do not achieve social and religions equality in Hindu society it is not omy 
the fault of the caste Hindus hut it is also our fault Are we united ? It must be 
acknowledged that the lack of unity among those who speak in the name of the com¬ 
munity has had adverse effects on the rise of the community and has seriously jeo¬ 
pardized the work -on its behalf; and without unity among ourselves the interests 
of the people are bound to naffer. I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu¬ 
nity ana stand united and work with patience and determination. If this is dono our 
success is assured. 

‘I now appeal to my people not to be led away by the speeches of people who do 
not really understand the inwardness of things. , ,, . 

‘I appeal to them not to lend their Bupport to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting np rival organizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred in the hearts of onr poor and innocent people. I am not at an 
perturbed by the speeches of suoh impulsive and vehement politicians. 

“Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now passing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt andadapj- 
suoh Hindu customs, ceremonies and worship as are suited to their social and religious 
needs and that every Cheri, Mohalla and Basti has a temple; where hitherto there 
have been no temples and all worship was negleoted, there is a tendenoy for religious 
revival. People bathe, dress oleanly and wear, marks of religions devotion and this is 
due to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is saored to ns. It is our duty to PJ ese |[ 
and purify it Wo do not want to ont away from the Hindufold. We want a better 
recognition—a recognition of the .fact that we are men equally with themselves, tne 
caste Hindus, Our goal is the removal of untouohability and our aim is to become 
an unsegregated and unquarantined part of the Hindu sooiety.' 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was held at Rohtok on the 15th. Noyem* 
her 1935, under the presidency Lala Dexcan Chand. Ch. Khem Chand welcomed tne 
delegates in a befitting speech. He emphatically declared that the Harijans were n 
prepared to barter away their ancestral religion for political or social rights, lie 
condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s hasty and impoiitio advice given by him to Harijans 
Yoola. Principal Ditaan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show no 
vague, ill-denned and capricious were the Government methods of calculating in 
numerical strength of the so called untouchables. He appealed to orthodox Hinaus 
to remove the stigma of nntonchability without even a moment’s delay. He 
Harijans not to lose patienoe at a time when age old barriers were fast breaking uo 
TUe Conference met again on Nov. 16 when resolutions concerning tiio_ social, 
political and economio amelioration of the depressed olasses were passeo. 
conference unanimously rejected Dr. Ambedkar’s unsound and suicidal advice 
Harijans and condemned m unqualified terms the action of certain unpotu . 
Hanjan youths who burnt certain Hindu Shastras to express their resentment, 
nanj&n speakers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions 
calculated to strengthen the hands of obsourantists. 
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. THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr. B. M. Mandal, presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowgtmj on the 22nd. December 1935 said: The now constitution 

f ives us some thing but not all that we desire or all that we deserve. 

he number of represents tives granted in eaoh province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation in 
Government services receives, notice, but it is not as emphatically and as comprehen¬ 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a represen¬ 
tation of some sort It sets us on the road over whioh we have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we must be on our guard and prepare ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, oo-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mandal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untonchability they conld not only do so by an aot of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation oould do. 

He suggested the opening of a common fand exclusively devoted to the propaga¬ 
tion of onJtnre among them. Demands shonld be made on the Government in a 
constitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 
which should be in the direction of practical pursuits of agricnltnre and 
allied industries. 

Referring to Dr. Ambedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of generous self-assertion that the 
declaration had been made and that it should be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his oreed. Mr. Mandal suggested that instead of ohalking 
out an isolated line of their. own, they should follow the sense of the whole 
community. 


The Democratic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Akola on the 1st August 1935. 
It was not open to the press, bat an authorised statement was issued by Air. N. O. 
Kelkar. 

About 27 members were present. Dr. Moonje and Mr. U. 8. Aney were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central 
counoil in place of the late Mr. Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation 
from the presidentship of the Party till the next annual meeting. 

The draft manifesto, which had been prepared after consulting Messrs. M. 8. 
Aney, tf. (?. Kelkar , B. 8. Moonje , Jamnadas Mehta. L. B. Bhopatkar, Q. A Ogale 
end others, was then read and disoossed. With certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney shonld approach 
the executive committee fof the Nationalist party, with the draft, to see whother the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
that the final result of negotiations shonld be put for sanction before the annual 
meeting which will be held in the first week of October in Khandesh. 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party:— 

After urging that "we have felt during recent years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the choice of means and methods, as 
evidenced by the changes introduced and proposed to be introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay, the manifesto concludes that "there is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same ideal and 
objective as the Congress, but which will avoid the rigidity referred to above. 
Happily, organisations mating for such a Party exist in the country to-day in the 
Congress Nationalist Party, started by Pandit ifadan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
in the Democratic Swarajya Party, working already in the Provinces of C. P,. 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And we urge that both these should aot 
as one compaot organisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement with its policy or 
programme.” 

The manifesto then goes on to affirm the proposed party’s agreement with the 
aims and ideals of the Uongress with regard to wnioh however, “the party feels that it 
must take a line different from that of the Congress" in the following matters : 
It will 

1. Oppose Commnnalism in any form in publio affairs. 

2. Endeavour to get repealed tne so-callea Communal Award. 

3. Deal with the problem of Indian States, “more particularly with the repre¬ 

sentation of tho Staten subjects in the coming Federal Legislature” and grant to 
them fundamental rights. . , 

4. Oppose formation of separate provinces on communal considerations or of 

provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma¬ 
tion of separate provinces on cultural and lingaistio basis if self-supporting and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces. ... 

B. Refuse to recognise religion, sect, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise, representation or employment. 

6. Advocate a polioy of non-interference by legislature in religious matters, 

reserving to itself the rignt of deciding whether a particular question is a religious 
one or not . _ , „ _ 

7. Where differences of opinion exist between the Party and the Congress, to, 
come, if possible, to an understanding. 

8. The party stands for acceptance of offices, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the machinery of tue 
State and use that machinery to the prejudice of National inteiest. But it will support 
non-acceptance if the country's interests require the adoption of such a polioy. 

The party pledges itself to the uplift of working classes both agricultural ana 
industrial. , 

The party should organise foreign propaganda in order to expose the true 
character of British Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympathies of Inter¬ 
national organisations in the National straggle for freedom. . , 

The party will encourage Militaiy and semi-Military training through educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

With a view to oarrying out the above objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 
suggested that the existing Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 
nucleus. The Democratic Swarajya Party should be one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in the four Marathi-speaking traots. Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Demooratio Swarajya Party should have autonomy to frame i» 
rules and regulations for the sake of oarrying on the oommon policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own in these provinces. ' , , 

We further suggest that the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
draft a general constitution. _ . 

In conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist oould desire" and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of the Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and prevents them from offer 10 ® 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold." 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Session of the Congress Democratio Swaraj Party Conference ° 0I °' 
menced at Chalisgaon (D. P.) on thelOth. November 1935, under the presidency 0 
Mr. M. 8, Aney, who m the course of his address said:— 

“The Congress has recently given up its 50-year-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of Nationalism; and their acquiescence in the constitution based on onti-nntio 
and unjust lines would bury Nationalism alive. The Democratic Party would, tnera- 
lore, continue the agitation and try to remove the defects in the Congress wm 
was fast becoming a sectarian institution since too much stress was being laid on 
means rather than the objective." 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney nrged the immediate removal of the detects in the now 
constitution of the Congress and the banishment of the fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. He also advooated that Democrats should 
take up the cause of the States' subjects and by . agitation convince the Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aney appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning the deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisalker (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in the Congress 
Jubilee oelebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution characterising the New Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting that the next session of 
the Congress would approve of Office Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned the repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonje’s soheme for a military school. 

Mr. U. S. Aney was elected as President and Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta os 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 


Mr. H. V. Pataskar , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to the political situation in the country and said:— 

There are so called political parties in the country whose very nomenclature 
shows that they are co mm unal, H is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure even they are sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to tha non-Brahmin party of onr Presidency. Whatever 
may have been the justification for the existence, of such party in the post,. I am 
sure its members are even now beginning to realise the gravity of their mistaken 
ways and even if they retain that name out of sheer tradition. I am sure, they 
will have soon to fall in with the ways of the other political groups from whom 
they olaimed to differ aad still claim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 
should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other parties. We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party' and it would be highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all the different groups in tha 
country. Every party most remember that abase means a return of th same and 
that by snoh means we only prolong the day of onr independence. 

One of the main conditions of the membership of our party is that every member 
must be a member of the Indian National Congress, admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as muon if not 
more to those who have beeu responsible for the last two generations inrearing and 
conducting it as to those who are its present office-bearers. Our goal is the same 
as that of Indian National Congress. We only differ in some of the programmes • 
now proposed for reaahing that goaL Oar differences have now been praotiaally so 
narrowed down that it should not be difficult to reach an understanding with 
regard to them. 

The new neutral attitude of the Congress with respect to the question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
us to develop into a united nation. The Award nas now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether we like it or not, and the question of its rejection is 
now past The only alternative.before ns now, I see no reason why we should 
not all unite in finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for the same. 

The Indian National Congress having now realised the utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives to the legislatures and having given np the attitude _ of 
leaving them in the hands of the reactionary elements, _ I might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which we'held and adhered to, in times when this programme 
was condemned as anti-national. On this point, again the Congress is now at 
any rate with us in principle. The furthor questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of the purpose for whioh representatives are to be sent to the 
legislatures, and the question of the acceptance of office. 

41 
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My experience in the Bombny Legislative Connoil for fonr years indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as distinot and opposed to com* 
munal basis, have to come together for effective work. 

The question of acceptance of office is not so simple of Bolntion as it lookB. If as 
is now stated and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to Btay even in quartets 
where it did not exist formerly, theoretically acceptance of office must follow as a 
matter of course, and signs are not wauling to snow that the greatest mind in India 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result. The only 
question is the question of time. ■ Under the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each province. There cannot be the same 
decision for all provinces in India. There is enough time during whioh this matter 
can be decided in each province according to circumstances which prevail there. 

Concluding Mr. Pataskar referred to the ideal of the Party. He said, “Our party 
as I have already said is a party of Congressmen, and though we differ in certain 
details from tho programme of the present Congress Official block, we have never been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to the idem and goal of the Congress. 


The Andhra Swarajist Conference 

A powerful plea for all parties standing for self-determination rallying under the 
banner of the Indian National Congress was made by Mr. G. Earisarvotkama Boo, 
in his addreBS to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference whioh began its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th. August 1935. He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all those, features whioh were I®™ 611 ? 
responsible for certain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it. Now that au 
those objections had been eliminated, he urged “no shibboleths, no sense ot 
prestige should stand in the way of rallying all opposition 'to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress. 

The conference commenced Its sesion in the afternoon in 8ri Dorga Kala Mandir, 
Bezwada, under the presidentship of Dr. B. B. Moonje . 

In the course of his address, Mr. ffarisarvothama Eao stated that the Indian 
National Congress most always be, till the country achieved freedom, the commoa 
platform on which all Nationalist parties should endeavour to stand. “The Congress 
is the one political institution of fifty years’ growth and the reputation that India has 
achieved undet its banner, as a fighter for freedom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however muoh he may differ in the opinions on matters of moment The Congress 
has for fifty years been the Opposition in India of His Majesty’s British Government 
making -very terrible sacrifices and it is the duty of its leaders and leaders outside 
who sympathise with its outlook to make it available and to use it as the nations 
voice in its progress from point to point No shibboleths, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a Bingle solid mass in 
the Congress.” 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao, proceeding, referred to the attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, tho Responsivists and the Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that there was not much that should divide these groups from the Congress 
especially after it had decided to enter the legislatures. Referring to the communal 
problem, he said he would give perfect freedom to either side to press their views 
in the same manner as a boundary dispute would be disoussed In the usual course oi 
business. After all, he said, grievous wrongs might be righted when all agreed to 81 
together and thought of them as independent evolution. . u- 

v M “ e left th0 Congress, set a brilliant example of political action, ri 

had tned an experiment for which he would lay down his life. He had found tnai 
except himself, none other had the competence to continue his experiment. So, n 
left the Congress free to tho men of another political inclination to try their own 

.trough legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. But, w 
kad no effect on his immediate followers, who swore by him earue - 
the Congress executive now continued to be manned by people who had no faitn m 

with° (wrn; F t0 ? rai ?i m u ot V 10 Congress. Persons who believed in the old 

have left the Congress along with him. When the P, r °£ ram °!!? 
changed, they should have transferred all the power of the Congress to other hands 
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and installed the Swarajya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress. He alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in respeot of military train¬ 
ing, the States’ People’s question, the Socialist programme and others and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthusistioally to carry 
out those resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims shhuld 
be, Mr. Harisarvottama Rao observed: “The Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. While not opposing the Congress, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, this party must always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up by the Congress once again. This party must be there to give its fullest 

3 rt to all such ohanges in the Congress constitution as would keep it predomi- 
j political in its activities. The Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees in the coming elections, may call a oonferenoe of all 
parties who stand by the principle of self-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
be passed through legislatures of the country and accept such ohanges in the consti¬ 
tution that snoh a conference may saggest and leave the Congress in the hands of the 
executive that such a oonferenoe may appoint” 

He appealed to all other parties, who folt with his Party to join the Congress 
forthwith as members and take it to the goal of self-determination by joint action. 
There could possibty be no objection which a self-determinist could now have to 
join the CongresB. ' 

Regarding the demand for an Andhra Province, Mr. Rao said if onr ideal was 
our own rule in this country, the language of the land must be the language of 
administration. The Congress had long accepted this dictum and aoted upon it. It 
was through a Constituent Assembly that this would bo possible of achievement 
If, in the meanwhile, we were able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of State a technical Andhra Province, we should yet be far from our ideal 
of a linguistio provinoo in the senses of carrying on the administration through the 
vernaonlars. Even a technical province might be of some use as leading the way to a 
higher ideal. The speaker referred to the artificial differences between the Circars and 
Rayalaseema and thought that they could be easily squared up by comradeship in work 
for the masses as in the present famine conditions in Rayalaseema. 

He then requested Dr. B. S. Moonjee to take the chair and conduct the deliberations. 
Dr Moonje then took the chair and delivered his presidential address. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonje, at the outset, thanked the organisers of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over the Conference. 

He traced the rise of Gandhiji’s influence in the Congress and outlined the circums¬ 
tances which led to the Swarajist split headed by the late Mr. C. B. Das. 

_ Continuing, Dr. Moonje said : “We, the followers of Mr. Das, have survived to 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in the 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 
practical programme of actually capturing the Legislatures ana considering the advisa¬ 
bility or otherwise of accepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eye-view, one reels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have been such a simple matter as to form the very elements of the 
practical politics of the Congress. . .... „ .. , _ . 

He congratulated the Andhra Swarajists on having revived the Swarajist Forty. 
Time had now arrived for all political parties in India, including even the Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present¬ 
ing a united front in respect of the new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. But if the Congress would not demooratise its constitution and change its men¬ 
tality in respect of Muslim Communalism, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Co-operation Party, the Congress Democratic bwaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from the Congress, preferably tinder one general denomination for the achievment of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, he said: Now the question is “What should be the nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Independence, that is breaking away from the Empire or owner¬ 
ship and partnership in the Empire on a completely eonal status with the other com¬ 
ponent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership 7 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted orores and orores of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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thousands and thousands of our men in fighting the battles of the Empire for its pro¬ 
gress and prosperity during the last 120 years of British Role in India, it is not wis¬ 
dom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership in the Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer the affairs of the Empire through a representative Impe¬ 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including India, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownership and partnership thus, offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence. Thus, I would insist on 
ownership and partnership in the Empire and if the other partners were then to desire 
dissolution. I would oppose it to the last drop of my blood.. Anyway, I would throw 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with its implication of admitt¬ 
ing our rights to demand the return of the capital invested from the revenues of India 
plus compensation for the Indian blood spilt in bnilding up the Empire, I have there¬ 
fore no doubt in my mind about my choice in the matter. . , , 

He then referred to the attitude of Muslims towards the nationalist struggle ana 
stated that all along the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirely 
artificial value on Hindu-Musiim Unity. Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patriotism and were interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free countries, he said, the problem of minorities existed 
but in tho affairs of the country the majority community had the determining voice. 
The only speoial provision that was made in the constitution of these countries in 
the interests of the monorities—mainly in European countries—was that safeguarus 
were provided for the protection of the religion, language and personal l aw ® 
different minorities. Nationalism had been interpreted m these countries not to mean 
a unity of all the different communities. Why should nationalism, he astea, do 
interpreted differently in India ? The reason was to be sought nowhere else tnan m 
the mentality of defeatism induced in the Hindus by the political philosophy ana 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. To achieve true Hindu-Moslem Unity, we needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-confidence. It was here and tor uub 
special purpose that the Swarajists and the Nationalists had to step in. w waa 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their dostiny, to give a bold lead m tn 
country in true and manly Rationalism. They mnst keep up the struggle for owaraj 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. While making up their mind to stand up 
their own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on others, they should respeouuuy 
invite and weloome the co-operation of all, irrespective of their caste, crew o 
colour. They should combine and invade the Legislatures and capturing the uoveni- 
ment, carry on the administration on these principles in suoh a way with a firm nanu 
as to lead the minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests , n ?* . 
separation from Nationalism and the majority ' community but in honest and toy 
co-operation with them on perfectly equal terms. “I seel sure,” he said, that it w 
demonstrate our determination to carry on the administration on these hues, tue 
Britishers are shrewd enough to amend the constitution of their own acoord, at mo 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the better part of valour an 
W1 11 leave us free to manage the affairs of our own country as we like. . . 

“Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and whioh yon would want me to look at from your point of view, xou 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of yonr own. If Sindh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communahsm in the general administration oi tn 
oountry. and also if a scheme of a federation separate from the Indian Feuerano 
called the Fakasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and R. w. 
frontier Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem.inuia 
and Hindu India, you have every justification to olaim a separate organisation oi your 
Andhra Province.. Orissa has been constituted into a separate provinoe as a se ' 
off to .tho separation of Sind, to keep-np a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
1 °^’ *4 IS an u PkUl task beccanse the new India Bill has now been passed into an 
■“ c ti But there is notliing more consoling than trying for a good oause. 1 

Adverting to the question whether we should help Britain when engaged in. B w , 
Dr. Moonje said: A ory is being raised, now-a-days, that if England is ever involv 
8 F°uld not help England and should refuse to supply men, money an 
material. Now let us analyse the situation and see how we Hindus stand m tn* 
Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crores of Hindus in India and < 
u? ? 5 °1 Muslims. Muslims have no caste system and are not vegetarians while 
suirotif i 8ystem and are mostly vegetarians. Moslems, therefore, 

snmiTn^^ Uon ?- to, 7 m< ? ro m . en for the British Army than the Hindus. Therefore, 
P g comparatively, the Hindu voice in raising up the slogan “Don’t help Englan 
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Here in Bengal a particularly pernicious system has- been evolved giving the 
balance of power to the handful of European merchants whioh may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. 

Our task with regard to the new constitution will be to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry and falling into the trap of political stagnancy but by our continuous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. We have no time to waste as the contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in ail the imperialist States that are 
attempting to suppress the movement whioh is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses. 

Presidential Address 

In course of his presidential address Mr. Jayaprakaah Narayan said 

Bengal, of all the provinces in India, has occupied a premier political position. It 
has been m the vanguard of the country’s -freedom movement since the beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first provinoe in the country.. Even at the pre¬ 
sent moment, whole districts of the provinoe are subject to virtual martial law. 
Thousands of Bengal’s youngmen—some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careers—lie wasting in jails, without as much as a charge naving been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The country has only reoently begun to realise the gravity of the detenu question. 

But there remains a great deal to be done yet. The demand for the release of the 
detenus is still very feeble. Much more publicity is required to be given to tins, ques¬ 
tion than it has received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England. Mr. C. F. Andrews has already led tne way 
in this direction. He must be followed up by others. , . 

On behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
that we shall always stand by them and do all we can to help them. _ . 

The question of the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal. Unaer 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodies, Khadi '.organisations, traae 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
placed under a ban. Those whioh are not actually banned have to live under the per¬ 
petual surveillanoe of the Secret Service. ,, *„ 

A non-politioal association should be formed, the business of whioh should oe w 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,—rights that are enjoyed by every membw oi 
any. oivilized society. You have heard of the Civil Liberties Union of the U. *■ 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for the protection of the wont¬ 
ing man’s rights and interests. ... 

IhiB association which is suggested here should also be on similar lines. It nnouia 
be formed not of politioal workers but of leading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists; women workers (for women are the worst sufferers) ; sooiw 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. a 
should be an All-India body and should have intimate contaots with kindred xoreigu 
organisations, . 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political nonzo 
of Bengal. . 

The communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, the class 
which is directly interested, purely for the gratification of personal ambitions ana a 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in the departments o* tu 
Government. This olass, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict so 
as exist in Bengal due to the eoonomio circumstances I have already mentioned, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a muoh wider sa 


tion than they would have otherwise possessed. 
"What is the duty of the “nationalist” in the 


these circumstances ? 


The courses that suggests themselves to me are: firstly, a total withdrawal from 
the wrangling for legislative seats; secondlv, the linking up of the freedom movem 
with the economic struggle of the masses. ' . , -^omnlov* 

Now I shall touch aiittle upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal, unemp j 
mont is perhaps the most aoute in Bengal . , nr0 _- m . 

. It is strange that in suoh an intellectually progressive provinoe as Bengal, P , 
cialism should be considered in certain sections, as a solution of the PW? ant 
roots of whioh are very muoh deeper. Unemployment results from the mal-adjustm 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of cap 
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society. It can be oared only when this maladjustment is cured, L e., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitnde that we shoald adopt towards tho 
New Constitution that has been forged for as by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basio policy. The respective strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direot action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress oannot trnth- 
fal ly p rofess its faith in the former, if it agree to work the constitution. 

We believe that legislatures have to be used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside. For us there is no parliamentary work, 
as Bach. What Mr. Rajagopalachari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. According to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
-misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

. Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate, the work within, to the day to day Btrnggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obBtruot its working. 

Onr work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder¬ 
stood to be, to convert the whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist party. All 
we seek to do is so to ohange the content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having the object of emancipating them both 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 


Reioiatiom 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government's 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of tho March last in declaring 13 working olass, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the oontinued ban on students' organisations since 1931, 
of the majesterial aotion in several districts in prohibiting tho use of publio parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the aotion of Police Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
the entire discretion of subordinate police officials. 

The Conference recommends to the provincial executive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systemetio, determined, and united agitation against this. 

The Conference notes that certain prominent Congressmen are advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of- the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the _ Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direot action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. ...... 

This Conference notes with appreciation tho recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and wishes to place on record tho estimation of tho 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. . „ ... 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of aU the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to tho 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes tho 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen¬ 
dous dangers to the peace of the world. ...... 

This Conference also notes with alarm the i m m inent danger of a peaceful pene¬ 
tration of Abyssinia by an Imperialist State like France. 

This Conference urges upon the League of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants against an aggressor State. 
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"WTiereaa the peasantry is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd political spqkesmen of_the bourgeoisie in the colonial country dominated by 

id 

not fuUy-olass-oonsoious peasantry as tneir prinoipat support and as tne working-class 
struggle intensifies and the class contradictions sharpen and more and more manifest in 
the political arena, they more and more oling to the later class for their support, this 


iaHii 


I fc- 1 ." i* mill 


and under the 


the basis of class struggle in _ 

class-conscious proletariat is a main task of the Congress Sooialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emanci¬ 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous economio exploitation. 

This Conference farther resolves that the said peasant anions be organised on the 
basis of the following programme 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato¬ 
rium for five years for the rest 

(2) The arrears of Tents to be entirely sorapped. 

(3) That no rents should be payable for holdings below the minimum subsistence 
of 10 high as. 

(4) Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

( 5 ) Non-alteration of land to non-cultivating classes. 

(6) Btate Expenditure ou Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to bo settled by 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels. 

(7) Compulsory free primary ednoation and provision for liquidation of adult 

illiteracy. * • 

(8) Abolition of landlordism in all its forms and the tillers of the soil to be the 
owner of the land. 

(9) Abolition of feual and semi-feudal levies. 

(10) Freedom from attachment in execution of rent or money deoreos of homestead, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding which is just sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. 


The Nagpur Political Conference 

Aonte difference of opinion between the Congress and Labour groups over the ques¬ 
tion whether the Congress Labour Sub-Committee should collaborate with all *?* 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected with the All-India 
Trade Union Congress l led to rowdyism at the sitting of the Nagpur Division Political 
Conference held at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 

It was understood that in the Subjects Committee meeting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would demand that in settling Labonr dispute, the Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress. But when m 
open session, the mover of the resolution included in it all rocognised Labour Unions, 
labour leaders headed by Mr. R. 8. Ruikar, President of the Trade Union Congress, 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout. 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An eleventh-hour com¬ 
promise was, however, reached and on assurance from Congressmen that the resolution 
would be amended to suit their purpose, the Labour group returned to the pandal. 

The original resolution was amended and passed, ,. 

Seth Poonamchand Ranka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tne 
delegates, said that the Conference had been convened to enable the workers to out¬ 
line the future programme which was essential owing to the prevailing political un¬ 
certainty in the country. Expressing the view that acceptance of offices by Congress¬ 
men was detrimental to the country's interests, Seth Poonamchand Ranka exhorted u* 
Conference to chalk out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of the u»n- 
gress and enable them to achieve the objective of complete independence. 

„ JP.toe course of his presidential address, Mr. Sampumanand said that.the Govern¬ 
ment had conjured up two bogeys under whose cover it was arming itself with 
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pressive laws, namely, terrorism^ and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, he 
believed that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terrorists’ psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and oalled for 
different treatment. Like Gandhism, terrorism was a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, but 
because those who professed it were outgrowing it. Both wero tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. " 

Referring to Commu ni sm, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not be permitted to propagate his views. If Communism was un¬ 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into the open Geld 
and light for its existenoe with the other creeds. It was sure to meet a speedy 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of office, Mr. Sampnmanand was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they oould wreok tin 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera¬ 
tion of the majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member¬ 
ship should be changed instead of individuals. 

Finally, the President appealed for united action of all olasses of people, 
that oar one goal was liberationof the country from the imperialist yoke 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values wiU not be what it 
in which a mad scramble lor means of subsistence shall yield place to willing service 
of all by all.” 

Mr. M. 8. Aney wishing the Conference success, said that he was glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to the people of the Province to express themselves 
on the ourrent political issues. He deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the Conference and hoped that under the guidance of Mr. Sampnrnanand, whom the 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, the Conference would reaoh sound 
conclusions. Whatever their aeoisions, they shoaid be prodaotive of a spirit of 
friendly oo-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions. 

Concluding, Mr. Aney advised the gathering to oondnot the deliberations in a man¬ 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing. 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance of 
offices nnder the new constitution. Two amendments were placed, one udvooating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices. The 
former was withdrawn, while the latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengn! detonna 
and Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning the 
Communal Award were passed by the Conference. 


He said 
and “re- 
to-day, 
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All India Journalist’s Conference 


Third Session—Calcutta—17th. & 18th. August 1935 

The Third AD-India Journalists’ Conference met in session at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta on the 17th. August 1935, under the presidentship of Mr. C. Y. 
Cfc»nt«mafii,,the chief editor of the “Leader”, Allahabad. The proceedings were opened 
by Baba Ramananda Chatter)', editor, Modern Review. The delegates were welcomed by 
Mr . Urinal Kanti Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Earlier Mr Sarat Chandra Bote opened the Press exhibition in connection with 
the conference at which about 700 papers from all over India published in different 
languages including the copy of Samachar Darpan claimed to be the oldest but which 
since ceased publication were on view. 

42 
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Declaring the Conference open Mr. Bamananda Chatterjee said: 

“Though capital punishment has either been removed from the Statute Book or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and has been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
which the ordinary executions are not 

“I have no donbt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments inflicted on 
newspapers will receive your attention.” 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bote , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said.— 

The laws affecting the press are so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
journalist has to be a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
laws as they are at present moment os briefly as I can. I shall not dive into past 
history but shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc,,, which affect the press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present 'moment with ,the scope and purport of 
which every journalist has to be familiar. They are: 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, as amended by the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1934; (2) States’ Protection Act, 1934; 
(3) Princes’ Protection Aot, 1922; (4) Foreign Relations Aot, 1932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. The scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better ooatrol of the press.” The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contemplated that the executive should have 
control of the press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably be construed 
ns encouraging murder or violence lint in all matters, the publication of which may 
not be to the linking of the powers-that-be. The Press Aot was to be in force for 
one year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended the duration 
to the period of three years from 19&. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Aot effected 
also other drastic ohanges in the Aot of 1931. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Press Act That section has made it penal the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violence or the direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence, or of any person real or felitioions, who has 
committed or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, the expression 
^offence involving violence” was itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon be invited to swallow 
a camel. For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Aot which added to the list of offences mentioned in me 
Press Aot very considerably. A whole series of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military 
naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards His Majesty or the said Government; the patting of any person 
in fear or causing him anuoyance and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valuable security or the doing of any aot which ho is not legally 
entitled to ao; the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere witn 
the administration of the law or the maintenance of law and order or the commission 
of any offence or the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax etc.; me 
inducing of a public servant or a local authority to] (lo any aot or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act connected with- the exeroise of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office; the promotion of feelings of ewmty or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty's subjects; the prejudicing of. recruit' 
mg of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces or in the police force or lua 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or administration of any such force. These, 
you will see, are almost bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of these offences, yon are aware, oome nnder the ordinary law of the land, 
ine law courts are always open to try such offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journalist has no more rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary oiti- 
zen. But apparently it did not suit the purpose of the powers-that-be that such 
offences should be tried, in the regular way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
tegal procedure. They intended that judicial decision and judicial procedure should be 
substituted by executive aotion. 

States’ Photechok Act 

The States’ Protection Act (1934) has also amended the Indian Press (Emergenoy 
rowers) Aot, 1931,1y creating new offences. It has made punishable the bringing 
into hatred or contempt or exciting disaffection towards the administration established 
“ te in India - The procedure for bringing it home to the offending paper that 

it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the Act of 1931. The provisions rela- 
i ? i° 0 P ress in this Aot were to be in force only till the Press Aat of 1931 
lasted, that is. till 1935. The Princes’ Protection Aot, 1922, has practically boon a dead 
letter, but it has not been repealed. 

Finally, the Bengal Criminal law (Amendment) Act, which lias application in the 
province of Bengal only, by its press clauses has still further extended the 1 list of 
offences mentioned in the Press Aot as modified by the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Aot of 1932, This Act, unlike the Press (Emergenoy Powers) Act. 1931, and the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Aot, 1932, is a permanent Aot and is not due to expire 
mis year, though I believe that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Aot, 1931, this Bengal Act will practically be inoperative so far as the pross 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Aot creates certain new offences which are not to 
be 'ound in the other two Acts. It prohibits the publication of certain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news. Let me quote from Section (6) of the Aot 
The local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazottee prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be specified in 
the notification, the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information whioh, in the opinion of the local 
Government, tends to eioite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist 
movement” 

It has also been made punishable for any newspaper to give any information, that 
is to 6ay, news, in contravention of a notification published nnder the section quoted 
above. I need not enter into other changes, they are of less importance. 

The Foreign Relations Aot (1932) makes it punishable the publication of any mailer 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining India or of the consort or son 
or principal Minister of snch Ruler and tending to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and the government of such 
State. The reason that Mr. Howell gave for hurrying through this measure is that 
uuiess.it was promptly passed, unrestrained criticism of foreign States “might lead 
to a civil war or overthrow of the existing order of society.” Journalists in 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such tremendous power. 
It was flattering to be told that they had that power, but there is a Bengali saying 
which means—“the sly one flatters to gain his ends.” Under the Act the magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of the 
offending matter,—and this without the presence of any representative of the State 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on the fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that State and 
our own. To do so it is not enongh that he should be an expert on international affairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at the conclusions to which the prosecu¬ 
tion would invite him, but he must be in the confidence of the Foreign Office of otir 
own Government supposed to have been offended. The Aot is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of the press in the discussion of foreign affairs except in the 
manner approved by Government 

I do not propose to take much of yonr time in entering into an exhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1931) as it has been modified by the subsequent Acts, I shall only 
note some of the silent arguments that have been advanced against tbo Act: 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to be a dangerous business and a new press has 
to start with a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to do taken 
from a new press at the discretion of a magistrate. The conductors of the new press 
are to be on their good behaviour for a period of three months at the end of which, 
if it is found that they have behaved themselves, to the satisfaction of the little gods 
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of the police, they would be entitled to approach the magistrate for a refund of their 
deposit, 

(b) A whole series of offences have been brought under extraordinary laws which 
substitute executive fiat for judicial decision. 

a The provision for appeal, as has been held by some of the highest judioial tri- 
3 of the land, is largely infructuous, some of the important clauses of the Press 
Act being too wide; 

(d) The High Court, sitting as the only appellate court, has no jurisdiction to re¬ 
vise the order of the magistrate in regard to the amount of the securities, first and 
subsequent, demanded by the magistrate: 

(e) The clauses relating to the forfeiture of the printing press are too drastio; 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and the publisher of the paper, even when 
they happen to be one ana the same person, are required under the same order to 
furnish separate securities; 

(g) The Press Aot as amended by the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Aot, 1932, 
makes the publication of eveu correct news punishable under a clause that is too wide 
in its scope ; 

(h) The Press Act, as amended by the States’ Protection Act, 1934, has placed res¬ 
trictions on the Press in India in regard to publication of news and of comments on 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of the States 
are run on autooratio principles and do not allow publication of what would be consi¬ 
dered permissible comments in British India on their administration. Thus the Indian 
Princes in the administration of their States enjoy a degree of immuni ty from criticism 
which even the British Indian Government does not enjoy. 

The Home Member’s pledge that Government did not propose to go beyond the 
actual necessities of the case or ohange the objective of the Press Bill which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to be taken to have control over the entire press not only in regard to writ¬ 
ings calculated to enoourage terroristic crimes, but in regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir bad a vision of the coming events, for he said in 
course of the Assembly debate on the Press Bill that Government were to see that the 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur fiahim’B words were equally prophetic. He protested at the • manner in 
which Government had placed its “double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of the entire Press.” 

Operation op Laws 

I cannot speak from my personal experience of all the different phases of the 
operation of the Press Laws in other provinoes. From the way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that the bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
other provinces. But in Bengal we have the privilege of being “advised” by a Press 
Officer, a privilege denied to other provinoes. A sum of Rs. 23,200 was provided in 
the Budget and the Officer was appointed in 1930. In the course of a note circulated 
to members of the looal Legislative Counoil and a oopy of which was supplied to Gov¬ 
ernment, the Indian Journalists’ Association thus described the modtu operandi of the 
Press Officer's directions given almost from day to day, but the following will give you 
some idea about the way in which the Press Officer has been using his powers 

(a) News that is allowed to be published in the papers of all-India circulation in 
other provinoes is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu¬ 
lation. It has sometimes happened that provincial newspapers that are sold in Caloutta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not been allowed to publish: 

(b) Correct and authenticated news of a particular kind is not allowed to bo 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in suoh a manner as to make the news 
often misleading; 

(o) Display of news of certain oharaoter is not allowed; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the printing types that are to be nsed in the 
headings and body of the news and for the exclusion of certain expressions such as 
arrest of ladies and Moslems’ from headings of news j 
(e) Double-column headlines of certain news are not allowed; 
of news • tailed 111160(10,13 316 6 lven ss to the arrangement and position of columns 

te) Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
L/Ouncu are not allowed to be published in full but are censored • 
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(h) Proceedings in law courts of Civil Disobedience oases and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be published in full bat in a mutilated form and, as in 
the case of the statement of Miss Beena Das, accused in the Governor Shooting case, 
the “Statesman" was allowed to publish passages in that statement in regard to which 
strict directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they were not to 
publish them. 

. (i) Legitimate criticism of polioies and actions of Government and Government offi¬ 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement was in fall swing one of the direc¬ 
tions of the Press Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 
police of members of processions taken out or of public meetings held in defiance of 
the Police Commissioner’s orders in the City of Calcutta or in the mofuasil towns 
and villages, the word “assault” was not to be used, the utmost that could be allowed 
was that the police dispersed the unlawful assembly or orowd by a “mild lathi-charge,” 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to bo taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious consequenoes followed. 

“Generally speaking,” the note of the Journalists’ Association oonoludes, “the Press 
Officer will not allow to be published any allegations of wrong done by the police with 
the resnlt that newspapers ao not venture to publish things whioh may, in any way, 
offend his notions of what the press may publish." 

It is true that the Press Officer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact the Bengal Press has adapted itself to the conven¬ 
tions established by the Press Officer. It must not be supposed, however, that he has 
ceased to give his “advice" altogether. As a matter of fact his advice flows with the 
same generosity as in the last few years, though the nature of it has boon changed 
according to his conception of the necessities of the present situation. Thus the papers 
are warned as to the consequences of publishing news and comments regarding tho 
hunger-strike of detenns and incidents that take place in connection with the punish¬ 
ment of detenus in jail. Sometimes the Government issues orders over tho head of 
the Press Officer. Thus it was only recently that publication of news about the obser¬ 
vance of the “Detenu Day” was prohibited though the notices etc., of the meetings to 
be held were allowed to be published for days together. 

PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF LB0ISLATUBE8 

A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of the nature of censorship 
that is exorcised over the press m Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
tbe question of privilege or the press in connection with the publication of proceed¬ 
ings of the Legislature. Certain proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly were 
severely censored in the course of transit to the Calcutta Press. On an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly, the question was definitely raised whether the freedom of 
speech secured to the members of the Legislative Assembly by the Government of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeches in the press. The question, as 
originally raised, was whether Seotion 63 of Ordinance No. II of 1932—“an Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its offioers for the purpose of maintaining 
law and order,”—or the Press Act of 1931 took away the freodom of the press in re¬ 
gard to the publication of the report of the speeches of the members of the Assembly. 
Sir James Crerar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and the question, in 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of the law was. Following the usual practice 
of high officials when they find themselves in a quandary, the Home Member tried to 
shrink the responsibility of stating the view of the Government in regard to the effect 
of the Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members by newspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by the President, Sir B. L. Hitter, then Law Member, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on the subject: “In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land in the 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislature.” 

The Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land. Bat what 
is the effect of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, as amended by 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 ? The English law is clear on the point and 
has been laid down in the celebrated. case of Wason vs. Walter by Chief Justice 
Cockburn, Provided the report is fair and is published without malice, no action for 
libel is maintenable. The Court in that case held, that if any person pub¬ 
lished a report of what happens in the Parliament at a time when the publio 
are admitted and the report is fair, he is not liable in the action at tbe suit of any 
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person who happens to he affected by something libellous in the report. The reason 
is, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of the ordinary business of 
parliamentary life and whatever injury is oaused is unavoidable and no blame is 
imputable to the reporter or to the publisher or to the author. The same, presumably, 
is or should be the Jaw in India. But one cannot be sure in regard to such matters. 
The question was also definitely raised in the Bengal Legislative Council, during the 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1932. Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill. The Press Officer “advised” the press not 
to publish tiie Division List The question being raised, Mr. R. N. Reid, Home 
Member, stated that Government had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to take in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to prohibit the publica¬ 
tion of the proceedmgs of the Legislature Bat what he said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived this intention; “What they wanted to check,” he 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances by an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to poison the minds of the young men.” _ The Home Member 
further added that “it was very easy, with all the tricks of the journalists’ trade, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical juxta-position, by omissions and additions here and there, 
entirely to misrepresent statements made on the floor of this House in perfectly good 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should be used in that way. I 
presume, the prohibition of the publication of the Division List was to prevent 
journalists from playing their usual tricks 1 


By fifty-five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Bill. I do not know what the majority of the non-official Indian eleoted 
members thought, hat if any section of them were under the belief that the Govern¬ 
ment would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective^ which 
was'to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, hut they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take an ell from them. This happens whenever 

inarv powers 


the Legislature has been persuaded to arm the executive with extraordinarj powers 
in the good faith that these powers would not be abased. As a matter of fact these 
powers have almost invariably been abused. One .very striking illustration of sucn 
abuse of powers has been furnished only recently in the action of the Government of 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a largo number of papers 
throughout India for having published news or having commented upon the Govern¬ 
ment measures taken in connection with the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. The 
action has been taken in every case under the Press (Emergency Powers) Act The 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
There was no emergency that could justify such summary and swift action. If the 
papors had by their comments or by the news that they had published exoited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any other offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for the Government to 
move and have the offending newspapers punished. But this obvious course was not 
adopted and since the Press Act was near at hand, it was applied to punish tne 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinary powers has always proven 
irresistible to the bureaucracy. I would therefore earnestly leanest the members or 
the Legislative Assembly, when they will be 'asked to reenact the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act on the expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, ) to remem- 
her what has happened in the past. They have a precedent in the Princes protection 
Bill the introduction of which was refused by the Assembly. The Yioeroy had to 
certify the Bill and had it passed by the Council of State. 

Our demands are that the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Aot, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 


tonn, ana that press censorship and all interferences witn tne aisoreuuu“ “ 
editors in the publication of news and comments Bhould be done away with. in 
Press should be left to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws o 
the land. It should be as free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shape 
or fonn, we members of the Press should take conoerted action for the dele c 
our just liberty. The Conference will devise adequate measures and anyi e 
members of the Press in the event of the protest we may register here being 16™”°“- 
But I take the liberty of offering the following suggestions for your consideration, 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should be carried on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws: 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should be conducted in foreign countries to educate 
world opinion .as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in Indio. 

(iiil In the matter of publication of news that is correat and should be published 
in pubiio interest, the Calcutta editors and editors of newspapers of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish the news if thought 
fit simultaneously; 

(iv) No paper should seek the “advioe" of the Press Officer if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter; 

<v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with tho 
request or order of the Press Officer to see him. He should be asked to give his 
“advice” in writing ; _ 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not news ; 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should be rendered moral and financial support 

I have by no means given an exhaustive of what we can and should do. Perhaps 

it would be said that whatever we might do would be of no avaiL But I feel that 
we, the members of the Press, Bhould stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
acquiesce in methods that have been devised to debase and degrade us not merely in 
our own estimation but also in the ^estimation of the public. I believe I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is due 
to the failure on our part to act jointly and the handle that we have given to tiie 
Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own selves on the snioidol principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may take the hindmost I If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, we 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act, publish a good deal in pubiio interest 
that we have not been able to do and oannot do now. 

Self-effacement—if I may be permitted the use of a paradox—is the badge of our 
profession. For the newspaper reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of their calling, most remain anonymous, have but a nebulous exis¬ 
tence. But journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as the 
members of other classes of society. Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that the Press, 
which unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, is all but silent regarding 
those of its own members ? I would not have referred to it if I did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual suffering and even misery which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence^ I need not labour the point, for I am sure yon will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economio condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and has become 
positively worse in course of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
in their totality are referred to as the “economio depression," have affeoted the 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It is well-known that a large proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally, though perhaps not wisoly, shy. The result is. of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “economio depression” however is a genegal malady from which almost oil 
classes are suffering. We ionraalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight I refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Aot which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong. I have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point out the 
disastrons economio consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
the administration of the Press laws has not only {arrested the progress of all for- 
foward movements in journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Press Act hanging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterprising. Demands of securities by the Government have weakened 
the financial position of many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether. These causes have led to an increase in unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment among journalists. _ 1 * 

The piosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of ifs circulation 
and the amount of support it can command as a medium of advertisement So, from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its cir¬ 
culation ana attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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uiainly on its down efforts for results in these matters, the struggle can be mads a 
little easier for all by initiating and carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the case of advertisements first. A systematic propaganda can be 
carried on pointing ont to businessmen the immense value and indispensability of 
newspaper advertisement Publicity is the food that nourishes trade. It is necessary 
not only when trade ia good but also, and perhaps more so, when trade is suffering 
from a general depression. It is a wrong policy to restrict publicity during a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up steady publicity during the years of a de¬ 
pression will reap the full benefits of a revival when its _ comes. These and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of inorearsed circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
But circulation of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or less of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as are common in the countries of the West 
are impossible here so long as the percentage of literates in India remains at its 
present extremely low figure. Besides illiteracy, a general laok of the reading habit 
and specially of the newspaper reading habit even among those who can read and 
afford to buy newspapers is a great obstacle in the way of Indian newspapers attain¬ 
ing large circulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very inadequately developed 
interest taken by our people in publio affairs. Improvements must be effected in all 
these directions before large circulations of newspapers can become common in 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the soope and possibilities of vernacular 
journalism in our country. These, I believe, are enormous. The comparatively small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a mean advan¬ 
tage which vernacular papers enjoy over those published in the English' language. 
Moreover, the publio that can bo reached by the vernacular press is far larger than 
the publio which is accessible to the English papers. As regards the newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these must be supplied, for a very long time yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should be spared to develop 
vernacular journalism in the country and thereby extend the field of journalistio 
employment 

The steps so far discussed for the improvement of the economic condition of 
journalists are of a general nature. They are calculated to further the interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as much as those of the working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter. In foot the benefit to be derived from these steps 
will, so far as the working journalists are concerned, be indirect I have now to 
draw your attention to a few questions which concern'the working journalists 
specially and in which the interests of the. proprietors of' newspapers and those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to be opposed to the another. 

It is a regrettable foot that-regular payment of wages to the staffs is by no means 
a general rule in the newspaper industry in India. On the contrary, irregularity is 
the rule and regularity the exception. I doubt if so much irregularity in the matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue in the Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
in any other business. Wages are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably lost The resulting distress is great for the poor journalists who do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular payment of their due wages. It should 
be one of the first duties of an association of journalists to take np this question. 
Moral pressure should be brought to bear upon the proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees. Employers should realise that they owe it to the men 
whom they work not only to pay wages but to pay them regularly. Unfortunately 
many, employers are not sufficiently conscious or tuis obligation and of the misery 
they inflict by their neglect to discharge it properly. This has led to the enactment 
in many countries of laws for the protection or workers. Yon are aware that a tiui 
whose object is to ensure regular payment of wages to workers is now pending be¬ 
fore the Legislative Assembly. It was originally intended to be applicable to industrial 
workers only. The Select Committee, however, has enlarged its scope by making its 
provisions applicable to such brain-workers also whose salaries do not exceed 
Bs. 200 a month. If the Bill is passed into an Act and the same is given effect to, 
it may provide some protection for some of the victims of irregular payment But 
I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should be our own unity. 
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Irregular payment of wages is not the only bane of a working journalists' life. 
There are many others, among whioh inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men¬ 
tion. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to acoept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Hours of work constitnte another source of suffering. 
Except in a few first class offices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 

Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Very few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor. The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days’ casual leave 
in a year, with fall pay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is “no work, 
no pay.” 8uoh a state of things shonld not be allowed to continue, for it does not 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, bnt it also ignores the fact that journalists being man 
are liable to fall ill at times and may be compelled to remain in bed tor compara¬ 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should be made by all offloes 
for a month's privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months' work, in addition 
to a number or days’ casual leave in a year. The absence of provident fand facilities 
in most offices is another factor whioh contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While I have drawn yonr attention to many ills, I can name bnt one remedy. 
That is oolleotive action. It is not in the power of individnal journalists to take each 
steps as can bring about any considerable improvement in their condition. What 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement The association movement has yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other countries can be done in this country also. 

When I am still on the subject of the economio condition of Indian journalists, 
I would draw yonr attention to another crying need of the profession. 1 shall state 
the question in the words of Mr. John Walter (of the London “Times”) : “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at high pressure. Day and night, he is never safe from the telephone. His nerves are 
always on the stretch. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in him ; 
and, like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of his work 
that he takes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may falL A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an aooident, or it may be the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re¬ 
daction of the staff—something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
he had oome to reckon. What is he to do ?" I ask you to find an answer to this 
question. In this connection, I may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of the United Kingdom. The magnitude of the service it has been rendering can be 
realised from the fact that in one single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fond and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since 1864 when the 
Fund was established opto 1933 totalled £361,901. It may be noted here that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations from the 
public every year. We most try to establish a fund on similar lines in India for the 
benefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will bo formed at this 
very Conference. 

There is no provision for training in journalism in India. The need iB unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro¬ 
viding snoh training. The majoritiy view appears to be that special institutions for 
the purpose should be established as in some countries of the West The-idea of 
providing courses in journalism in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti¬ 
cal instruction as is imparted in universities most of course, be supplemented by 

£ ractical training in the university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journo- 
its' Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been 
considering the matter rather too tong one would think. The other universities have 
also under consideration this scheme or similar schemes. The Inter-University Board 
has recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by the Indian Univer¬ 
sities. I trust that these efforts will soon bear fruit ;and at no distant date, there will 
43 
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be a sufficient number of adequately trained journalists to meet the requirements of 
tliepresent and of the near future. ., 

The Press is perhaps the greatest of all educative forces in the present-day worm. 
It should, therefore, be the polioy of every enlightened Government to encourage the 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means in its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a great desideratum in India. But newspapers cannot be cheap unless the cost of 
their production is low. In this respect, the Indian Press is not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim from the Government of the country. On tne 
contrary, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to_ restrict 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press. A recent example of such restriction is 
the enhancement of the press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and printing 
maohinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers in Indtia.' The agitation 
must continue for inducing the Government to. liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another serious danger that threatens the newspaper industry is the Government s 
competition with newspapers in the field of business. Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenanoe largely from advertisements. When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by ■ advertisements through the Radio or start radio periodicals ana 
seek to draw advertisements from the market for publication in these periodicals, it 
looks serious for the Press. Whether the Government by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not tiie question. The ambition of the Government may not score higher than 
to make the Indian boardcasting service pay its way. Even if the ambition is not 
realised and there is a deficit the Government, will not, for this ill-considered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation. Bat what may appear to be a harmless experiment to 
the Government may prove to be the death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
saying which means that slaughter may be done by either of two ways by the hand 
or by taking the bread out of the victim’s month. The Press Act and its satellites 
are formidable enough weapons. Why have the other one also ? It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and non-Indian papers are ek dil so far as this particular! 
matter is concerned. In fighting for the liberty of the Press, we are fighting for tne 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and eoonomio. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. C. y, Chintamani , in his presidential address, said I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active part in the affairs of the Indian Journalism 
Association, under whose auspices we nave assembled in conference, for the third 
time I believe. Nor was it given to me to attend the two previous sessions, 
held in Calcutta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Natarajan and the late 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. In the premature death of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life have both suffered serious loss, and wo of the profession in 
which he attained a leading position-are the poorer for his lamentable demise.-He was a 
zealous guardian of the interests of the Indian press and I recall with melan¬ 
choly interest the deputation to Lord Irwin whioh he organised and led five years 
ago to represent oar case against the Press Ordinance of that year Thanks in tlie 
main to his advocacy and to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu¬ 
tation resulted in administrative instructions * to local Governments which wont some 
little way to mitigate the hardshipa undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. We are still passing through difficult times and S. rea ~?X 
miss the guiding hand of the late editor of “The Hindu. Our first President is sou 
happily with us. Mr Natarajan is a veteran in our ranks, having been a journalist 
for 45 years, first under the guidance of that great master of the craft—Mr. w. 
Subramania Aiyar—and we send to him our greetings and our good wishes for many 
more years of useful activity. I most not forget to make a reference to my venerated 
friend, Babu Ramananda Chatterjee—journalist, teacher and reformer—a man who is 
respected wherever he is known for his high character and noble ideals. He Has 
lately suffered a heavy bereavement and on your behalf and mine I offer to him our 
sympathy and condolence in the loss he is called upon to bear. , . 

bellow-delegates, journalism is a noble calling. Newspapers first came into being 
as a means of popular education. Their commercial side is a comparatively recen 
development. It was recognised that while educational institutions imparted knowledge 
and instruction to the youth, the adult population stood equally in need of education 
in a larger sense and it was thought that no better method was available to achieve 
this end than the dissemination of news and views periodically through the printi s 
press. And when we look back upon the condition of the country a century ago an 
ifontrast it with the present, who will say that tide idea wa 3 not correct or that years 
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and events have not completely vindicated the judgment and the patriotism of our 
wise and revered forefathers ? . I should not be understood to mean that the press 
has been the only agency to bring about a marvellous ohange in the mentality of the 
people. Educational institutions nave unquestionably been the principal factor. But 
the press comes only next to them. If public spirit is to-day widely diffused among 
the people, our political and other organisations are entitled to credit therefor. But 
have they not been powerfully aided by the press ? Not only political emancipation, 
but the equally important cause of sooial reform, as well as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us to-day from this platform send up 
our humble tribute to the great founders of the Indian press—foremost among them 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr. Dadabhai Naroji—for the insight and foresight whioh 
they as unoommon men showed at a time when there could have little of under¬ 
standing or appreciation _ among their conntrymen in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial chairs in the several pro¬ 
vinces, and nowhere more than in Bengal. A profession which has included in its 
ranks men of the calibre and distinction of Harish Chandra Mukerii and Kristo Das 
Pal, Shambhn Chunder Mukerji and Sorendranath Baneriea, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
and Motilal Ghose; Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik and Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale ; G. Subramania Aiyar, C. Karuna- 
kara Menon and 8. Kastariranga Iyengar: Pandits Madan Mohan Malaviya and Bishan 
Narayan Dar, and Babu Ganga Prasad Varma and Lala Lajpat Rai, ia a profession 
that need not be ashamed of itself. "We, the humble successors of the mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestry. "We follow in their footsteps, we honour 
the traditions they have handed down, we humbly seek to serve the Motherland 
according to our limited capacities and opportunities in the same spirit and with the 
same motives whioh inspired our illustrious forebears, j should not omit to mention 
that among British journalists in India, too, there h&vo been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories are still cherished with esteem by Indian reformers. Such 
were Robert Knight, W. Martin "Wood and William Digby, Messrs. S. K, flatcliffe and 
Glyn Barlow; suoh is Mr. B. G. Horniman. The great Mrs. Besant occupied a podestal 
all her own. It is a source of regret to us that the majority of British journalists 
in India should interpret their mission in terms of temporary British interests in 
India instead of deeming it their duty and privilege to serve the land of their tempo¬ 
rary sojurn and the people whose support is the indispensable condition of their 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent growth. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these words;— 

“The difficulty in' the way of the Government of India acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympathy 
and support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do.. Every one js, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities; but when one 
comes to apply suoh principles so as to affect anybody’s interests, then a change 
comes over them. (Letter to Sir Erskine Perry, Member, India Council.)" 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at 

n Mic questions from a point of view different from or even opposed to that of the 
ian press. So that, the struggle for the maintenance of the just liberties of the 
press against undue invasion by the Government, has bad, and I fear will have to be 
carried on by the Indian press unaided by the other powerful section of the press 
in India. But this is an incident—one of many similar incidents—of the government 
of one country by another. And it is why the Indian press has always been, and 
I am confident will over be, a staunch and unfailing champion of Swaraj for tfio 
Motherland held too long in subjection. In bis struggle, the press has always to 
be in the firing line and to expose itself to risks from which pnblio men who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. This risk the Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all tbe years of its existence, and I am sure I can speak for all and 
every of you, fellow-journalists, that it will be not less ready in the future to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let the cost be what it may. 

I have mentioned Swaraj. Lei me emphasise that in present -conditions in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion are bound to exist as regards the methods by which this is to 
be achieved. But there can be and I am glad to think that there is no difference 
between one Indian paper and another as regards the end itself. We who hare in- 
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herited the freedom movement from Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, 
cannot and will not be false to out saored trust But let me equally make it plain 
that we are not inim ical to England nor hostile to the British connection with India, 
What we are opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is the British 
domination of India. We hold with J. S. Mill that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country treats the 
subject country as a human cattle farm ; with the great Gladstone _ that the capital 
agent in determining whether England snould continue to be in India should be the 
will of the people of India, and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footing 
we advooate that India should be recognised de jure and de facto as an equal member 
of the Commonwealth of Free Nations popularly—unfortunately, still correctly—known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now be necessary from what 
Mr. John Redmond called the full rights of “national self-government" should be the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu mber of years. According 
to our varying temperments and conviotions we may pursue what methods we may for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all the time, in the language of my friend 
Babn Ramananda Chatterjeo, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity, oumeot 
however, to one mighty reservation. No manner of violence in any of our methods. 
Describe these as you may—‘constitutional,’ or ‘peaceful and legitimate,’ or ‘truthfiti 
and non-violent,’—one method stands exolnded—the method of violence. Poliuos is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science : it is an art My favourite de- 
fination of it is ‘the art of methods and results.’ But however the reside may be 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not—I pray that we may never be temp¬ 
ted to—resort to any unrighteous methods. I believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’6 teaching that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should he, “Speak the Truth and do the Right," 

In this point of view we not only do not approve or support or countenance or 
even tolerate the terrorist movement, definitely we want it to end or be ended. And 
in this we must Tecognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastio remedies, and when the remedioal 
measures appear to us to be what the circumstances require, warrant and justify, 
we give them our support. But we do insist—and we do not feel called upon to 
apologise for insisting—that the measures should contain in them elements of success, 
that they should not be more severe than necessary, that they should be _ administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to be directed against 
the mnooent along with the guilty, and—this is most important—that they should 
be accompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measures economic and 
measures political. My complaint is that the polioy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and done too little—if- any¬ 
thing—to attack and remove the root causes or the terrorist movement They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is_ deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advioe, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration whioh are the stne qua 
non of success. Not even the modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee—an almost offioial body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves—resulted in piactioal action for the improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it was the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee which 
found favour with the Government of {India—with what disastrous results is a matter 
of publio notoriety. While on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination whioh has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Reform, is going to be enforced in the face 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such ciroumstances, how can 
there be improvement in the relations between England and India ? The days of 
miracles are over. The Government and we have a common purpose that terrorism 
must be rooted out. But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the most 
effective means of doing thiB. I doubt {not that the Government think they are in the 
right, muoh as we think we are. As things are, we are without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor is it going to be given to us under the -coming unwanted ana 
unconstitutional constitution. Nonetheless do we owe a duty both to the oountry mid 
to the Government to state our views publicly and with complete frankness, and tnis 
duty our press is doing to the best of its power. . .. . 

bo far I have placed before you considerations more or less general m men 
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character ; they indicate the nature of the wort in which we as Journalists are 
encaged and also, the peculiar difficulties whioh oonfront us in our task—peculiar to 
subjeot countries in whioh, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, the people rightly struggio to 
be free. True, there are national governments whioh do not allow the press any free¬ 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, such as Communism, Fascism and Nariisra 
seefe to force themselves into power on the dead bodies of their critics and opponents. 
In our own. country there are the States in which there is no semblance of a free 
press. Luckily for us all, however, the British Government have not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dictatorship under any alias, they still cherish parliamentary institutions, 
they still believe in government by disoussion, still their press, the best. in the 
world, is the ‘fourth estate of the realm.’ But it is equally the fact that in this 
country, where they long to remain the dominant partner, their ideas undergo an 
unwholesome transformation and they show by their aots that they are more re¬ 
gardful. of their special and privileged position than desirous of encouraging free 
institutions to grow. On our part we are naturally eager that power should be trans¬ 
ferred from non-Indian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should be 
replaced by a responsible national government. We are compelled by the circums¬ 
tances of our position, it is not a pleasure we enjoy but a duty we have got to per¬ 
form, to criticise the administration—its aots, its methods, its omissions—from day to 
day. Conflict is the unpleasant consequenoe. And in the conflict we as the weaker 
party get the worst of it. We can but cry and have no language but a cry. But, 
while in one breath we are mockingly told that while the dogs bark the caravan 
passes on, even the consolation of a ory or a bark is grudged to us and laws have 
been placed on the statute book in restraint of onr legitimate liberty to spoak out 
our mind. Frederick the Great told Voltaire that there was a complete understanding 
between him and his subjects—they were to say what they liked but he was to do 
what he pleased. Here in India, God knows onr Government do what they please 
but are jealous of our liberty to say what we think. On no other ground can I for 
one understand moat of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press. I shall be 
told that this is mere imagination, that the faot is that all the liberty for whioh the 
press has use has been left to it, that it is only offenders who are sought to be 
punished. I am content on this point to abide by the verdiot of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal. What would such a tribunal say on the wide language in which 
Sco. 124-A of the Penal Code is drawn ? Or its convenient handmaid, Beo. 153-A ? 
Or. Sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? Or the Press Act of 1910 ? I mention 
this although it has been replaced as its worst features have been reproduced in 
still worse form and with additions which are an aggravation in the Act of 1931, 
whioh is still in force. This Aot, passed for one vear, was in the following year 
amended for the worse and its duration extended. Brother-journalists of Bengal, you 
have the added misfortune of being subjeot to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendmont 
Act of last year. In other provinoes, we enjoy the dubious blessing of provincial 
Special Powers Acts. They are to expire this year, but the air is thick with ugly 
rumours that their duration is to be extended—I do not know for how long—possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming 'reforms’. I have studied every one of these 
Aots with the care whioh a publicist affected by them is bound to bestow on their 

S revisions, and I have no hesitation in condemning all of them as unworthv of the 
ritish Government whioh professedly believes in a free press and as highly detri¬ 
mental to the safety, the freedom and the growth of the press. I will not hero 
attempt a detailed examination of the provisions of these various Acts. This 
has been done times without number in the colnmns of onr respective 

papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies. In. large 

8 art. the Aot of 1931 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
tie latter was subjected to able and informed oriticism by the late Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar in the comprehensive address he delivered as President of onr last Conference 
at Bombay. There has never been an adequate answer to the many and serious criti¬ 
cisms of some of the atrooions provisions of these laws. I am not surprised. There 
can be no answer. In a word, Indian journalists are apparently regarded as 
enemies of the State and anything is good enough for them while nothing is too bad. 
It is significant—and humiliating—that newspaper publications are reported upon by 
the Criminal Intelligence Department. If all of ns are not actual criminals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps fonnd a congenial lodgment in onr breasts and therefore we 
must be carefully watched as potential criminals I The Anglo-Indian press, conscious 
of its safety due to its poliov, affects great surprise at our complaints against the 
press laws and asks in wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papers aie not 
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the final answer to their own complaint. They are not Onr critios ignore the distinc¬ 
tion between right and sufferance. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good. But the momont 
they ohange their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens ? That 
they have so changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history still 
too fresh in the publio mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement Many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when thev were seized by panic 
and acted as if everyone who was not with them was against them. Where were our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian press then ? They did not then admit the justness of our 
criticisms but turned upon us as if to say that we were suffering just retribution for 
sins. It is a familiar plea of the apologists of repressive laws, who include both the 
beneficed and the unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear them. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction. Burke answered it for all time when he pointed out as no one else could do, 
that it is no excuse for a bad law that it will be employed with discrimination, that 
very sparing use will be made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended. more to 
be a salutary warning to persons prone to err than to be a penal measure in every¬ 
day use. The very existence of a bad law on the Btatute book is demoralising both to 
the possessors ana the victims of authority. It tempts the former to seek short-cuts 
to easy administration, it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter.. In 
India, without responsible government and with frequent occasions of conflict -of view¬ 
point and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
drawn, from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motherland, the mischief of such objectionable lawB is easily greater than in 
lands more fortunately situated. This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and long. 

A question which I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any speoial coercive legis¬ 
lation when there is on the statute hook sec. 108 of the Criminal Prooedure Code i 
You will permit me to set it out in extenso. 

“Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency magistrate or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the local Government in this be¬ 
half,. has information that there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
within or without such limits either orally or iu writing, or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets the dissemi¬ 
nation of— 

(a) any seditions matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 

punishable under Section 124-A of the Indian renal Code, or , 

(b) any matter the publication of which is punishable under See. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) . any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to oriminal intimidation or de¬ 
famation under the Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in his opinion there is sufficient ground for proceeding, may, m 
manner hereinafter provided require 6uoh person to show cause why he. should not do 
ordered to execute a bond with or without sureties, for his good behaviour for suon 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. . . , 

. “No proceedings shall be taken under this seotion against the editor, proprietor] 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed and puo- 
Iished in conformity with the rules laid down in the Press and Registration of tsooiis 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained in such publication except by tne 
order, or under the authority of the Governor-General-in-Counoil or the local Govern¬ 
ment or some officer, empowered by the Governor-General-in-Counoil in this behalx.__ 

What is it, I seriously wish to know, which any Government desirous coiw 
of preventing the press from becoming oriminal but not of suppressing legitimate tree- 
dora. oannot achieve by the application of this section ? When objeobons were raisea 
to the insertion of this section in the Criminal Prooedure Code in 1898, the Govern¬ 
ment’s answer was that regular proceedings under sec. 124-A of the Indian .£* , 
Code were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore .the E1 ®P.. 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. C. were eminently desirable m tnopu _ 
interest. Under the influence of the panio caused by the occurrences in the jje y. . 
in the summer of 1897, the Government of India proceeded at one and the same , 
to widen the language of sec. 124-A and insert seo. 152-A in the Indian remu 
Code, to insert sec. 108 in the Criminal Prooedure Code, and to give power « 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected oontained matter obnoxio 
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to Section 124-A or 153-A, I. P. C. A nation-wide protest was made against 
this triple measure of coeroion and this protest was voiced by such men as the then 
Maharaja of Darbhanga—Sir Lakshmeshwar 8ingh Bahadur of'hononred memory—and 
Mr. W. C. Bonneriee. As usual the protest went unheeded, the Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by the choice saying that he did not 
care a brass button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. I bad an oppor¬ 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the highest officers in the land what end 
they had in view could not be achieved by the entorcement of Section 108 and 
why they wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance of that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadeqnaoy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categorically where, when and how 
the alleged inadeqnaoy beoame manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
except m one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 
interference from higher tribunals. The one exception was the case of Mr. Tilalc, 
who, asked by a magistrate to give security under the said section, won in the High 
Court which set aside the proceedings of the magistrate. During the 'many years 
that that section has been in operation, one or two more editors might have escaped 
unhurt by proceedings initiated by Government, but I am certain that in the over¬ 
whelming majority of cases the Government have had their way to their entire satis¬ 
faction. And yet they are not satisfied. "Why ? The only reason that I can think 
of is that the proceedings under that seotion are judicial—albert the judioiol authority 
is an executive magistrate, an officer subordinate to the Government, one whose 
prospects in service depend npon the goodwill of the Government. But the accused is 
there given an opportunity of showing cause and of vindicating his innocence. If he 
has the means ana the will, he has the further opportunity of takiog his case in 
revision to the High Court. This evidently has proved too much for the Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion _ to the reign of law. Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto that the Government of India were against lawyers because they were 
ngainst law. This was said by a Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor. The 
fact unfortunately is—or so, at all events, it appears to be—that the Government of 
India, inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon¬ 
trolled masters and as far as possible not to be checked by an independent judiciary. 
I regret that certain movements and activities—in particular the reprehensible 
terrorist movement—have given to the Government an excuse of whioh they have 
not been slow or unwilling to take fall advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a whole. I for one 
shall always find it difficult to believe wholly in the seriousness of the Government's 
professions that they do not want to discourage legitimate criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive the emergency powers Aots side by side with Section 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. ‘Emergency’ is defined in the dictionary as ‘sudden 
occasion’, ‘unexpected’, -casualty’, ‘unforeseen occurrence’, ‘an event or combination 
of circumstances calling for immediate action’, ‘pressing necessity.' Bat cur Govern¬ 
ment in the exuberance of their executive zeal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of terms and have on the statute-book emergency Acts 
sans name, which have been in operation for years and which, if rumour is to be 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer. There was once a Viceroy who had 
told the Convocation of the University of Calcutta that he looked forward to the 
day when public opinion wonld be in India, as it was in England, the irreristible and 
unresisted master of the Government But ladies and gentlemen, Lord Ripon among 
Viceroys was the one swallow that did not make a Bummer. Fifty-one years after 
the departure from these shores of Ripon the Righteous, we are still waiting for the 
advent of another each Viceroy. 

As if all that the executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, nnluoky editors and publishers, are confronted by another 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti¬ 
tute proceedings for contempt of court I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
yon, fellow-journalists, for those present here as well as those who are not that no 
single one of ns is even remotely desirous of lowering by our writings the dignity 
ana authority of a single court of justice, much less of the highest courts in the land 
to which we look up to protect the Liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err we do so as the rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear, the courts themselves. When we do make mistakes, we do not claim immu¬ 
nity from punishment. But let ns be tried in the jisoal manner and not by the 
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exercise of summary jurisdiction. This is undoubtedly appropriate to oases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to criticisms which would have 
that effect But I venture to think that the power inherent in High Courts to pro¬ 
ceed by summary trial ought not to be employed in cases described as contempt by 
scandahsation. Ladies and gentlemen, in saying this I do not forget that I am a mere 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am emboldened to put forward 
my view, as I have on my side no les3 an authority than Mr. Justioe Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, whose comprehensive judgment delivered a few months ago I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Coarts in India and by the Judical Committee of tiie 
Privy Council, of leave to appeal on the ground that the High Courts have exolusive 
jurisdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
press in India may, within the limits allowed by thawery-illiberal press laws of Indio, 
criticise the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the Vioeroy and the Governors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

I have already mentioned the deplorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
no free press worthy of mention. If there are exceptions, they are few and far ' bet¬ 
ween and but serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaking, the only independent criti¬ 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press of British _ India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme influence to 
persnade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate, facilities for the develop¬ 
ment in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against critioism 
by papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res¬ 
ponsible but representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India whioh is ready to serve them, on acoount of the Princes’ Protection 
Act. In the discussions on this pieoe of legislation in the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against them was required. In the coming all-India federation no rights of 
citizenship are going to be conferred upon the subjects of the States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Federal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence the course of affairs in British India. But they wiil be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con¬ 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects of States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free critioism with a view, not to injure the States or the 
Princes, but to serve them and their subjeots in an elightened manner and with 
disinterested motives. Let it be said in fairness to the Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions in the Legislative Assembly that it was in response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Government of India to protect a 
absolutism. Let it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
are neither many nor of long duration, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 

Now, fellow-journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tio concern. I have spoken of the enormous difficulties by whioh we are confronted 
in the daily discharge of our duties. In the face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press may 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts as on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled interests. By the side of the press of England and Amenoa 
we are nowhere. While onr numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com¬ 
parison with the Anglo-Indian press. The latter has the support of wealthy commer¬ 
cial corporations and of the Government whioh is in the hands of its own country¬ 
men. It is up to us. after so many years of existenoe, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by the strength of our internal organiza¬ 
tion.. I fear I utter a common-place when I say that suoh organization is more an 
aspriation of the future than a faot of the present. In saying this I hope I shall not 
be understood to be lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in the last few years 
by the Indian Journalists’ Association of the eity, which has striven to do its best 
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in the service of the press of India. Bat it has not received from tha press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably claim. The 
main difficulty is that we live in a country of almost impossible distances, and 
frequent oommittee meetings are for. the reason very difficult But it is essential 
we should do our best to overcome this and cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the progress 
of the country, but placed in an extraordinarily diffloalt position. Not only have we 
to adopt measures of defence against repressive legislation and its rigorous administra¬ 
tion but we have to strengthen the financial position of the Indian press. Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in whioh the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub¬ 
ordinated to the financial interests of the proprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vioissitudes of fortune and able to serve the nation effectively at 
all times. The attitude of the Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the rates for press telegrams by over 16 per cent Secondly, without any 
demand from any section of the public of the priority accorded to ordinary press 
over private telegrams has been abolished. The telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for seeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. . " 4 

There are frequent complaints that press employees are not aocorded fair treatment 
in respect of'Seourity of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable hours of work. On 
the side of employers there are oomplaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowledge are not easily available for engagement on the staffs of newspapers. 
While sufficiently high preliminary qualifications are required of members of other 
professions, there are no institntiona for the training of journalists and no minimum 
qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment as sub-editors and reporters. It is 
not always realized that not every stenotypist can bo a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment as a sub-editor. Last 
year in Calcutta an attempt was made in this behalf and a soheme was actually drawn np 
for the institution of courses in journalism in the University of Caloutta. I do not 
know what progress haa been made with it. I hope it will be found possible to 
introduce in at least some of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with but more or less similar to those which nave been in force for a 
number of years in the London Sohool of Economics. Ultimately it is true, the best 
school of journalism is the offioe of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a certain amount 
of preliminary training of prospeotive journalists Bhonld be very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the oonduot of our big newspapers. 

In England there are institutions with large funds at their oommand for the benefit 
of newspaper press employees. In India persons who are bo imprudent as to become 
journalists are seldom tree from anxiety for the wives and children they will leave 
behind them. I fear that in very few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the benefit of their employees. Worst of all, it has just come to my notice that there 
are not wanting a few, I sincerely hope they are a very few. seemingly big news¬ 
papers which, taking advantage of the unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselves with the aid of a subordinate staff mode up mostly of apprentices paid 
nominal wages. It may be that they are not well off financially but this practice, if 
unfortunately it does exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and most be 
condemned. 

Fellow-journalists, all these considerations point nnerriogly to one conclusion. It is 
that we most put our house in order. We must strengthen the Indian Journalists’ 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. It should have 
a strong and representative executive with authority to aot in important matters 
in the name of the Association—to meet attacks from outside as well aa to perfect 
the organization of the newspaper press of India. Minor differences of opinion 
on political or other issues oaght not to be allowed to affect oar common loyalty 
to an institution whioh has a right to onr allegiance and our service. It is our 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many handicaps the Indian press has deve¬ 
loped and expanded so remarkably in the last two generations. But to rest on onr oars 
is two invite disaster for the future. ‘Contentment spells decay.’ The employers and 
the employed, newspapers and «news agencies, all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distinguished, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. 

In all this, however, we may be circumstanced, by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon ns or adversity may depress us, let us pray _ to 
God that we may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to weakness, to think 
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of self more than of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory of our 
noble heritage. 1 need not reoall to yon or to the Government Hilton’s classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, with your permission, quote from a great speech 
on "The Press of the Empire.’ Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con¬ 
ference on Jane 6, 1909, Lord Rosebery said: 

“■We have had conferences before—many of them conferences* of great 
importance—at whioh the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy whioh concern the Empire. It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that I hold that this is more important 
still. 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transient 

bodies.while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of a great 

newspaper, with the doable function of guiding and embodying the publio opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an influence, is immeasurably greater than that 
of any statesman can be.” 

It is impossible for a man like me to improve npon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as “the Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-journalists, oan do no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our journalistic lives in accord¬ 
ance with the precept of John Bright.—Be Just and Fear Not. 

SECOND DAY—RESOLUTIONS—18th. AUGUST 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper proprietors all over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mainten¬ 
ance of the Press Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 
censorship. ... ' - 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Government’s competition with newspapers in securing advertisements 
for the Government and semi-Government publications. 

An official resolution whioh evoked much discussion and which was eventually re¬ 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. 
After passing a comprehensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, 
recommending recruitment to staff of different newspaoers from the register of 
unemployed journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association^ the Conference deoided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated to the 
All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, whica was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held at.Lahore, 



The All India Medical Conference 

,, The twelfth session of the All-India Medioal Conference was held at Nagpur on 
ft! i 6 ^ ( ?. eCem ^ r 4l 193 , 5 J ? nd9 . r . t ^ presidency of Dr. U. Rama Rao who oSticised 
tne constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research »n India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of medioine. The following are extracts from the address :_ 

There is no subject more engrossing the attention of the Medioal Profession in 
India at tho present time than the Indian Medical Council A Medioal Council for 
Urnia has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full swing. 
Dut this is not the Council you and I have had in view. This Counoil is only an 
apology for a Council—a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of the British Medioal Council. It will be a twice-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Couneil in detail 

The present Indian Medioal Counoil is not what the nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Aot and ^re-enactment on democratio 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the present Assembly may not be able to help us, 
for, though we have a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got sufficient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. We must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. We have been given Swaraj for India, 
that is, at least, what the Britisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Medioine ? Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aun ought to be “to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medioine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical .practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medioal education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. There are two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licenoe or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who nave been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask again iu the sunshine of the B. M. C. The University degrees of Bombay. Mad¬ 
ras, Calontta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will oome to be recognised in the course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is beyond description. At present, there is no provision for higher educa¬ 
tion for L. M. P.’s in this oonntrv and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England .to take up a continuous course for at least two 
years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi¬ 
cation which is registerabte in the United Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open for ns, if we should aim at the ideal of a uni¬ 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this :—The minimum preliminary educational qualification most be Inter¬ 
mediate Examination in Arts with Soienoe optional or an entranoe examination in Eng¬ 
lish, Physios, Chemistry and Biology of the Intermidiato grade, connected by a 
Board of examiners appointed by the Government, The selection of students 
should be made on ment and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Roval College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should be established 
in 'the capital of each province and the course should be of five years duration, the 
curriculum, instruction and examination being the same as for the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con¬ 
sist of about 30 members chosen from the pick of the medical profesion in each 
province, the non-offloial element preponderating. The colleges will conduct examina¬ 
tions ana award diplomas. There may be three diplomas, the Fellowship (F. C. P. 8.). 
Membership (M. C. P. S.) and Licentiates hip (L C. P. tt 8.). Graduates of the 
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medical colleges should bo allowed to appear for the F. C. P. S. examination, the 
highest qualification of the College of Physicians and Burgeons. This will level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qualification should be made register-, 
able both in India and England. - 

Closely allied to Medical education is Medical Research. Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the Bame extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research here is often associated with the L M. 8. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result The right place for me¬ 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Easanli, Dehradun, -or Conoor. 
Nor can researches done in London be imported to Delhi. Our Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun amidst the siok and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer¬ 
sity centres. If Medical Researoh has not advanced to an appreciable extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Government. The best Indian Medical talents are 
allowed to rot in Government Hospitals or eke out a scanty living by private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in charaoter and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behifid it For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it most be admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre of ^Western 
Medioal Science in India. Though the Indian Medioal Servioe is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical one all these years. Between 400 and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts are reserved. These posts include administrative posts under Ahe Government 
of India and the various Provincial Governments for medioal relief, sanitation, education 
and researoh work in the country. Other executive appointments are also_ held by 
them, such as Superintendents of jails and mental hospitals. Such combination of 
civil and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to the 
requirements of the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ci vil medical service from 
the Military and the grotesqueness of a dootor going to see a patient with a sword in 
one hand and a stethoscope in the other, had attracted the attention of the Government 
of India, as far back as the year 1879. Bat this anomaly has not been removed even 
in the new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with us permanently 
until at least another stage in the advancement of Self-Government has been reached. 
God knows when this is going to be. So, we must make the best of a bad bargain. The 

Indian Medioal Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerable qualification 

in India for entrants to the Indian Medioal Service. This qualification must include 
proficiency in Tropical Medioine. 

Women of India have now come to the forefront in all walks of life. They-find the 
Medical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, which they first en¬ 
tered. A number of women graduates and Licentiates in Medicine are being turned 

out by Colleges and Medioal Schools in every provinoe, year after year. They too 

suffer like their brethren, in the straggle for existence. The Government of India 
have recently organised the Women Medioal Service. This servioe is reoraited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must be reoraited for this service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the Women Medioal Service 
from public revenues. So, the appointment should be made by an independent body 
bke the Fnblio Servioe Commission. The proposed contract that members of the 
Women Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
■f they marry within four years after returning from England, should be abolished. It 
affects a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would be prepared to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Sur¬ 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and the Sab-Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
promoted from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons who are seniors. These men 
r independent charge of hospitals are given subordinate position when an 

~ “k “• omoer is posted to the hospital, though he nappens to be the latest recruit 
iue other two grades are kept separate and water-tight. and whatever the length of 
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service and whatever the reputation of the Sab-Assistant Sargeon, he cannot 
enter the Assistant Surgeon’s oaare, except in rare oases where he happens to be in 
tiie good books of the head of the Medioal Department I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medioal cadre be formed and that promotions*be made'from Sub-Assistant 
Sargeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and efficiency, ’ until both these classes get 
merged up. I would even go to the length of suggesting that a competitive exami¬ 
nation be held to whioh Licentiates and 'Graduates be admitted, to fill up vaoanoies 
in Assistant Surgeon’s grade and those who come out successful be promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right 

Most of us here botong to this category. The independent Medioal Praotitioners 
depend entirely on private medioal practice for their livelihood and they have to 
carry on this against what may be called ‘State-Aided Competition’. It is really 
hard for a Private Medical Practitioner to compete with medioal men subsidized by 
Government The independent medical practitioner has another more formidable 
opponent in the person of the Hakim or Vaidyan. The profession is overorowded 
ana aoute unemployment is now staring them in their faces. 

- The Rural Medical Practitioners are quasi-independent medical men who now 
flourish in the Madras Presidency. If the honorary scheme wa9 intended 
to relieve intellectual bankruptcy among the Profession, the rural soheme was 
intended -to ‘ relieve financial bankruptcy. Under this, the medical praotitioners 
are given an annual subsidy of Rs. 6000, half of which will have to be 
expended on rent, ward-boy, sweeper and the like, and Rs. 400 for 
medicines, which is no doubt inadequate. They must locate their practice in village 
parts, treat the necessitous poor free and reoeive fees from the rich. A midwife is 
also attached to these rural praotitioners have been placed under the control of Local 
Boards. In course of time, they got themselves mixed up in local politics and were 
perforce obliged to take sides in looal board elections and the like with the rosult 
that they had become the viotims of persecution by one party or the other. But 
these men are made of sterner stuff. They formed themselves into an Association, 
held annual conferences, waited In deputations to the Minister and tho Surgeon- 
General, got their grievances redressed and thus firmly secured their positions. Thoy 
are better off now. This rural scheme has recently been introduced in Canada in 
1930 and the rural practitioners there are called community doctors. These men are 
handsomely paid about Rs. 4,500 per annum as subsidy. I quote below the relevant 
portion of that soheme :—“Of the 866,700 people who live in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over three quarters reside in rural districts. Many of these are separately settled 
and in these thinly populated areas, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
himself. To cope with this condition, the provincial legislature during the session of 
1928-29 passed two measures whioh constitute something new in Government admi¬ 
nistration. The first measure provides that the Council of every Municipality shall 
be empowered to make a grant to a medical practitioner to induce him to reside and 
practice his profession in that Municipality and in consideration of snoh residence 
and practice a grant of money upto 1,500 dollars (£300) shall be paid to him.” I 
wish this scheme is extended to other parts of India and modified according to 
provincial needs. 

There is no country in the world where medical relief is so poor as ‘in India. It 
is a well-known fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exhibited their skill and 
genius in all the departments of medicine and although the vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a number of other factors, coupled with the withdrawal of State-aid. 
interfered to break the continnity and turn the scale of progress back, records still 
exist in plenty to demonstrate that the Hindus of old possessed a good knowledge of 
tho human frame, of the ills that the flesh is heir to and the methods to be adopted 
to remove them. The Aryan system of medicine is known as the Ayurvedic. After 
the Muslim conquest of India, the Unani system began to flourish in this country 
and had the support of the State. There is also another system named the Siddha 
which is the Tamil system and which is largely in vogue in South India. These 
three systems, though greatly deteriorated, had and still nave large public support 
They carter to the needs of nine-tenths of the population of this country. It was 
thought highly desirable in the interest of the people that these systems Bhonld be 
placed on scientific basis. The Madras Legislative Council began to pat pressure on 
the Government A Committee was appointed of whioh I was a member, to investi¬ 
gate and submit a report As a result, the Government Indian Medical School was 
established in Madras in 1925 with a big hospital attached to it Similar agitation 
was also set np in other parts of India. I understand two Ayurvedic Colleges and an 
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Unani College have also been -established in Northern India. The . Indian Medioal 
School in Madras is being well-conduoted and instruction is imparted in all the three 
systems, Ayorvedio, Siddha and Unani. _ 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drags, found with¬ 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the empty bottles of her Pharmacies. Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929, we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, excluding 
chemicals and narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs in 1909 to 202.12 lakhs in 1929* 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also inoreased from 155 lakhs to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Thus the trade balance in favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was 161.6 lakhs. On the basis of the average struok out 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 oan be put down at 
lakhs. Thus India is the loser by Rs. 2 crores annually in the drug trade. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India ought to have long ago established _ Chemical Laboratories in im¬ 
portant oentres in this country, where the tinctures and other medicines oan be prepared 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1927, the Council of State passed a resolution in the following terms \ 
“This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in-Counoil to urge all Provincial 
Governments to take such steps as may he possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give effect to this resolution,^ the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt-Col. Chopra an Chairman. Bat the terms of reference precluded the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report of voi. 
Chopra was practically shelved nntil recently it was unearthed by the Counoii m 
State by another resolution. The Government of India have now come forward witn 
their proposal to establish a Bio-Chemical Laboratory at Caloutta and have asked tne 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up. 

There is again another economic aspect which the Government have failed to con¬ 
sider. That is the damping of patent medioines and seoret remedies, which have spei 
economio ruin on our land and have oaused indescribable harm to the people. 
import of these patent medioines should be stopped and no medioine should oe 
allowed to be imported which does not disclose its formula on the label. Medioal men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medioines, whose formula has not been disclosed, a 
great deal of propaganda is necessary to impress on the people the harmin taxing 
patent medioines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmaji’s Village 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pr°- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines and toons 
and thereby 6top the flight of nearly half a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in the. matter of supply of drngs and medicines, there is the military domina¬ 
tion over the civil. The medioal stores are military stores ; they get the snppnw 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per cant extra 
as departmental charges. But when the supplies are made to Local Boards and M.um- 
cipalities, a further levy of 20 per oent is made. Thus, when the medicine rea0 ,;®“ 
the rural population, its original cost is raised by 40 per cent I raised this ffaestion 
in the Counoil of State in 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governm® 11 . 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direot from any approved vendor. 
the Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same oi 
system still continues. „ 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and the 
has now arrived for taking up this question in right earnest The various formulae 
given in the British, U. S. A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient laoora- 
tery test and trial in our own country, be adopted with advantage and include-_ 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous Bystem of medioine may also be stanaa- 
dized and suoh of the therapeutio agents as are really efficaoious may brought wiui- 
in its fold. . . ,,j 0 

We, medical men, have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting P u . 
health and social well-being than we have hitherto done. In private praotice, "'em _ 
not fail to impress on the patients the benefits of fresh air, pure water, _ nQtr " 1 .,,, 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a host of other things whioh are indispensa 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to prevent them from contrao “a 
fresh ailments. That way lies our success in our profession. We must under 
health propaganda work and do our little bit towards prevention of diseases. 
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rural parts, there is very great opportunity for social uplift. The Rural Medical Prac¬ 
titioner, if he is so minded, can keep the few villages under his control in a perfectly 
sanitary oondition. 

The next thing that we would like to impress is the necessity for greater co-opera¬ 
tion between the medical practitioner and the State. Medical men should enlarge the 
narrow purpose of directing their almost exclusive attention to morbid oonditions and 
the remedy of such conditions by drugs to the preventive aspect of medicine. 

A free and effective means of preventive medicine is the institution of a National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is a co-operative organisation between insured 

S ersons, the friendly societies, the medical profession, and the Government, especially 
esigned for “insurance against loss of health, and the prevention and oure of siok- 
ness’’. In England it is controlled by medical and lay co-operation. 16,000 doctors 
(very nearly 70 per cent) of the medical praotitioners in England and Wales have 
agreed to aocept their right under the Aot to give preventive and curative advioe 
and treatment to sixteen million insured people. The doctor is paid for eaoh peison 
on his panel, whether he becomes a patient or not : the patient has a free choice 
of his aootor, and may come at the very beginning of his sickness undeterred by any 
question of fee. The dootor’s duty -is to diagnose and treat the illness and to estimate 
tiie resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to be some complaint in suoh a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this soheme has provided medical relief and 
service for half the adult population of England. 

A word about the Indian Medical Association and its activities and I am done. 
The Association has got though shoit -yet, a creditable reoord behind it The object 
of the Association are (1) to secure the promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2), maintain the honour, dignity and interests of the medical pro-. 
fession and (3) secure the co-operation between the members thereof. The first of 
these objects is being fulfilled by the publication of the monthly journal called “The 
Journal of the Indian Medioal_ Association" and the reading of scientific papers and 
discussion of scientifio topics in annnal conferences such as this. The seoond object 
has been amply fulfilled oy the noble and strenuous part the Association played in 
the battle with the British Medical Council and the ultimate establishment of the 
Indian Medical Council. If the Indian Medical Conncil is not to our liking, it is not 
the fault of the Association. “Even a worm can tarn" is no idle saying and the 
Indian Medical Association has sufficiently demonstrated its truth to the British 
Medical Conncil, This is no mean achievement Bnt the fight is not yet over. There 
are many more things 'to be done _ before we can maintain our honour and dignity 
and safeguard our interests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Every member of 
the medical profession in India should be a member of the Indian Medical Associa¬ 
tion. The Association has thrown open its doors even to Licentiates. It is high 
time, therefore, for the All-India Medical licentiates’ Association to be incorporated 
with the Indian Medical Association. A beginning may bo made by holding the 
Annual Conferences of both the Associations at the same time and at the same place 
and having a common meeting for Bcientifio discussions. 



All India Women’s Conference 


10th. Session— Trivandrum—28th. Dec. 1935 to 2nd. Jan. 1936 

Surveying the progress aohioved by women in various directions towards the re- 
.inoval of their disabilities at the tenth session of the AU-India Women’s Conference 
held at Trivandrum on the 28th. December 1935. Her Highness Maharani Sethu 
Parbathi Bai of Travancore stressed that the fundamental problem of women was not 
political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for them in 'marriage and out of it economio independence. 
To achieve tins end was the work before tne Conference. 

The Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Kunjan Pillai , Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in the 
coarse of her address said : 

Daring the nine years of its progressive existence the AU-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference held all its sessions in British India only. We in Travancore feel gratified 
tliatrit has been our privilege to invite the Conference to meet for the first time in 
an Indian State, and we hope that the holding of the Conference in Travancore will 
dispel the imaginary barriers whioh superficial observers conjure up in the path of 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity. 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of hill and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a continuous civilisation. Here is a land 
in which women have always been regarded with respect. The resolutions passed 
at the All-India Women’s Conference in previous years emphasise the necessity of 
effecting such changes in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in others parts of India endurable. But here in Malabar the woman has. 
from time immemorial been invested with independent rights of property and a 
well-recognised social status. She forms the stook of* descent in Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them playing a prominent part in the various departments 
of publio usefulness. 

Travancore and Cochin are the best ednoated areas in the whole of India. In Travan¬ 
core the foundations of modern education were laid broad and deep by a woman, Her 
Highness Rani ffouri , Parbati Bai , who so early as in 1817 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there might be no luke-warm- 
ness in the spread of enlightenment. By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal polioy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov¬ 
ernment and various private agenoies. During the last .ten years there has been an 
overage annual ^increase of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of oyer W 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction. The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travancore is 16.8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. . 

The Purdah system is unknown in Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the age of five and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins¬ 
tances in whioh people from adjacent British districts oome to have ohild marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sarda Aot A lady member of the local Legislature has 
n °w secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on the subject 

The women's cause is making rapid strides in 'Travancore. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of oulture. Men of light and leading in 
Travancore have recognised by deed as well as by word 

that the women’s cause is men’s and that they rise or fall together. The 

women of Travancore have made progress in several directions and yet 
here also we are face to face with many problems whioh are more or less common 
to the whole of India. Our system of education is materialistic in its tondenoy ana 
has no tinge of any religious instruction which is essential for the training of useful 
citizens. Hot does this education provide sufficient opportunity or convenience to 
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om girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: The kind of education 
they now reoeive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
moot. The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse. The economic condition of the people ana their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, the 
dowry Bystem ^ and the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though unknown among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These are some of the problems staring ns in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmerings of an All-India Federation. But there must be 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conference envisages a great future for our country. Local areas and sec¬ 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering. Women from far 
and near have ootce here in large numbers impelled by a high sense of duty. • The 
same_ enthusiasm is seen among the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in this mission of self-improvement. It is onr good fortune that Her Highness 
Maharaui Seta Parvati Bai who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Highness’ extensive travels in India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and. 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. We are deeply grate¬ 
ful to Your Highness for the advioe and guidance Your Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvalhi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said: 

. The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise the value of women's work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying; the goal of the Conference most be to create absolute equality of oppor¬ 
tunities and position as between the two sexes in ail branches of activity. With 
this feeling, and convinced as I am of the importance of this gathering. I approach 
my task as President of this year’s session of the All-India Women's Conference with • 
mixed feelings. The first, in which I am sure you will all share, is regret for the 
unavoidable absence of tho original President-Designate, Her Higbness the Yavarani 
of Mysore, whose absence we all feel very keenly, and not the less becauss she 
represents a State and a Royal House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women's education and uplift in onr country. I am also acutely conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the same time, I am very 
thankful to those who have, by inviting me to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in me—a confidence which I am sure is much less a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in this land. This is the first Conference held in an Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it is among States that the biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earnod from 
onr brothers across the ghauts the name of "Penmalayalam” or ‘Women’s Malayalam." 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment Our laws and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by ns for millennia have given to women a cons¬ 
picuous place in onr polity. The woman is here recognised as the head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her. Ho restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth have 
hampered our sex. Hot only has our history afforded instanoes of queens who have 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of their oountry, but in the fine arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an established fact Co¬ 
education in primary institutions and in the higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travancore; and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of the educational facilities that it has been found possible, without inter- ■ 

45' 
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fering with the number of admissions, to levy full rates of fees from girl students' in 
colleges and three-fourth rates in schools. There is practically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now applying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of employment * They are also dive to their wider civio 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that in co-operative societies, the num¬ 
ber of women members is 28,000, a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
We are thus, in the main, unaffected by many problems, which engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India. We have abolished Deva- 
dasi service in our temples and such problems as the purdah, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the laws relating to the traffic in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore, not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting In Travan*. 
core. 

* With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say that not only in the material 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, we have given and received freely. It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputation, and that you 
will-retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

It is a matter of profound • gratification that the history of women’s movement in 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by those violent struggles which were the precursors of reform elsewhere. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous ’Of interfering with 
what was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise¬ 
ment of women and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each Pro-. 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry of 
our countrymen, which we must ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Provinoe, 
removed all political' restrictions on account of sex ; and even before England took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the sexes in politics, and in various profes- 
sions, the battle had been won in India. Further, the admission of women into the 
legal and other professions was never attended with any difficulty here. To say this 
1b, however, not to underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the work ahead of 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property. 
Even though some of the old law-givers were fairly liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and in Bengal and Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
point, later authorities and the growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated in unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment.of the peace of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to hold property 
in her own right or to recover money from’ debtor or even to buy tilings for house¬ 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legal ano¬ 
malies have foand a place in the dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to 
irrespective of sex and according to the nearness of natural relationship and.the 
right of unfettered enjoyment and -alienation of property have still to be recognised 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn children , 
must become obsolete. Fortunately* in Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval * 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrine 
lately resuscitated in Germany and Italy that her main or sole function was to be a 
mother. With regard to marriage amongst most of the communities in this part** 1 
India, equality, freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken, for granted, 
although quite recently there has arisen a curious tendenoy to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Vedio times, marriage was taken to be 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Varnasankara or 
the ooufnsion of races, a fear whioh even now has re-asserted itself violently in suen 
widely differing countries as Germany, South Africa and the United States was res¬ 
ponsible for many changes in this system including ohild marriage, the’parda system 
. the perpetual tutelage of women. Notwithstanding the efforts of pioneers, like 
Fandit Iswar. Chandra Vidyasagar, the prejudices of ages are dying very slowly 
much work is necessary before a wise reconciliation oi the old ana new ideals takes 
place.. 
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Closely connected with the topio of marriage is that of ohild widowhood. It nmst 
be admitted that, quite irespeotive of the fundamental question of eugenics and with- 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revelation, there must be something 
radically wrong in a system which permits of ohild widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every 10,000 between the ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet¬ 
ween the ages of a and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged suoh a 
state of things and one of the welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly in favour of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of ohild widows. 

It is observble that though under the Mahomedan law the proprietary and marital 
relations of women are to soma extent' safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to serious difficulties, which have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many regions, the striotness of purdah is regarded aa proportionate to the status of 
the family, and much patient work is needed to eradicate suoh ideas. 

This Conference which started nine years ago has now become the foremost re¬ 
presentative body of the women in India and ithas contributed in no Bmatl measure 
to the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It has helped 
"to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance¬ 
ment. One of its first items of business was to voioe dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and * it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pro¬ 
ceeds of which have _ been utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main¬ 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for home soienoe, the training of teachers and 
psychological research. The Conference played an important part in the establishment 
of the olaim of women to the franchise in British India. It has worked for the ade- • 
qiiate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in sohools and factories and 
for the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glanoe at the summary of ths 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-cousidored 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Conference has set before itself the important task of rousing publio 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to become wives and mothers. A great deal has been done 
thongh much has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and the propagation of publio health programmes, in which women 
ate vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new 
thought and a new life and the ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sinoere gratification that praotically all the women’s or¬ 
ganisations in the country have taken a unanimous stand against communal and pro-' 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be acoentuated amongst 
men. In trnth, it may be asserted that one of the biggest successes of the con¬ 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and we oan well 
olaim that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting featu re of publio life in India. The attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and the co-operation 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Our work lies moiuly in the 
direction of the formation of publio opinion. 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
"Work had to be done and women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause, Ur. Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cave!!, declared in October 1U15, “There are thousands of such women, 
but a year ago, we did not know it” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold public and professional 
positions pertaining to oivil life came to be recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps wore taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women's societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Midwives’ Bill wore taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglican church would he strengthened by mating freer nse of the spiritual 
gifts of women. It took 70 years of ceaseless propaganda for America to amend its 
constitution by providing that the rights of the. citizens of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of ser. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this great development for which groups of women had worked in many coun¬ 
tries took place mainly because of national orisis on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as soon as the women’s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were justified. Women very soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. The Presidentship ot the Botanical 
section of the British Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 1920, the 

f )ld medal of the Royal Geographical Society was bestowed upon a woman. The 
arliamentary work of woman has been, recognised to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the oivil service of 
various countries. In the United 8tates, there are 6.000 women physicians and 1,600 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-general, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Police women in dates relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation work and the supervision _ of dance 
halls and places of entertainment ana work in connection with the juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they have played an important part. It was not many 
weeks ago that the award of the Noble Prize to Madame Jolliot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the 
domain of recondite science. 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains true that even in the West there 
nro many directions in which women’s progress is still limited. Fundamentally, the 
problem is not political or even social—it is economio. In the last resort, the solu¬ 
tion of women’s problems depends on securing for them, in marriage and out of it 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside the home is one of the ideals 
which cannot be kept outside the range of disoussion and decision as well as the 
recognition of her claims to economio partnership in the home. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of women may have taken place in many 
countries, the full recognition and the securing of the individual position of women 
in domestio relationship are yet insecure because of the survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage. It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man’s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught us that self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage ; and thiB. Conference exists for implementing such methods. This is its 
legitimate funotion and its raison-d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking; may it be given to us to see the Bunrise I 

Secretary’s Report 

The annnal report of the Conferenon was then read by Mrs. S. C. Mukkerji , Honorary 
Organising Seoretary, who pointed ont that this was the first session held in an 

“Our Conference'!, she said, “has been given an- opportunity to visit Indian States 
whioh are the true interpreters of our ancient oulture, the custodians of our civilisa¬ 
tions, the inmost shrines that guard and keep unsullied the spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates these many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of the Conference. We are profoundly aware of the 
hononr that bos been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
the most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharam 
for her gracious sympathy add interest in our cause our sincerest tribute of thanks. 

Mrs. Mukherji said that the activities of. the Conference now extended front 
Abbotabnd to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir - to Cape Comorin on the 
other. It was striking to note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities in the advancement of the 
country and this surely was a sigu that it would not be long before some of tlieir 
efforts were crowned with success. The representative nature of the Conference made 
it one of great strength. As such, it had great poteutialities. She added: There 
can be no doubt that women’s first duty is to her home. But it is only by a 
*®t>. of mental outlook and expansion of civio activities that women are able to fuim 
their obligations towards their home, and he worthy mothers to the nation of no Die 
sons and daughters. In bo doing, let ns not, however, deny the heritage of our ( past 
out let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater and happpier future. 
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• Mra. Mukherji added that the Conference was not a feminist institution, aggressively 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and 00 -operation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs. MuMierjj then referred to the wort done during the year under different 
heads. They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr. B. Das to in- 
trodnoe a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the 8arda Aot on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travanoore durbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar bill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bills introduced in provincial and central legislatures whioh sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A. scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruction 
Sub-Committee to initiate rural reconstruction wort and it had been circulated to all 
.constituencies. 

Mrs. Mukherji next examined the work done nnder (1) compulsory medical exami¬ 
nation, (2) compulsory primary eduoation, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
restraint Act, (5) legal disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruction, (81 
Harijan work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperanoe, (11) traffio in women and 
ohilaren, (12) child welfare and other worts done daring the year. 

Regarding birth-oontrol, the annual report said : “The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the Buffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and- in- 
. fant mortality will leave no problem untouched, however controversial it mny be. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherhood and in¬ 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a oanse of anxiety to all _ those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro¬ 
blem of birth-control in India. Mrs. Howe-Martyn’s presence in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the snbjeot. Gronp and pnblio 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific publio 
health polioy.” 

Relating to franchise, the report said: “Onf repeated demands, representations 
and statements met with bat little success, We are glad, however, that ljteracy quali¬ 
fication is recognised and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislatures " 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indireot 
election and reservation of seats, eto,, as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that onr united demands had not been accepted and 
added : “We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every provinae as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Labour.” 

Dstuls ov PacEEMKoa 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by 8ri- 
mathi Parur Ponnamma. Proposing Her Highness the ' Maharani to the chair, Mrs. 
Ruatomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Setu Parvathi Bai’s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session. Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travancore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire with matriarohal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

Continuing, she said that women in the south were intelligent and cnltnred, modest 
in habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en¬ 
joyed their rights for centimes together. She then requested Her Highness to take 
the chair. 

Sri Ammu Swaminatham , seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses¬ 
sion was Travancore which along with other parts of Kerala hod held women in such 
honour. Travancore was lnoky in having each an enlightened and oultnred leader. 
The Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travancore but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they were sure that the Mahifrani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 
then took toe chair. 

Mrs. Mukherji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
namely, Miss Solomon, Miss Muriel Lester, from England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
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from the United States and said-that they were world famous personalities. The pre¬ 
sence of such splendid, sincere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh inspira¬ 
tion to their own, who had all eaoh in her own way contributed to the suooess .of the 
Conferenoe. ' 

Dealing with the question of affiliation to the International Allianoe of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the Conferenoe was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid Ali attended the Conference. 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to send delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held at lstambul this year. The Conference had always upheld the ideal of 
international oo-oporation and friendship as an indispensable faofor in the ultimate unity 
of women in the service of humanity. 

Messages of greetings and wishes from women’s organisations were read by the 
distinguished visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-India 
Women’s Conference and British Women’s Association, conveyed the greetings of the 
British Commonwealth League and South African League, women* voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conferenoe met at a time when women in India were 
entering on a now era. The India Bill had been passed. Although the new constitu¬ 
tion had caused a keen disappointment, she felt confident, that they would make the 
best use of the powers granted to them, thus contributing their best to humanity." 

Miss Muriel Lester , who was londly cheered, conveyed the greetings of the people 
of East London where she had the honour of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi. She said 
she was in Japan and China for seventeen months and that women there had become 
leaders of their country. She convoyed the greetings of women of these countries to 
the Conference. 

Mrs. Margaret Stinger, who Was aocorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame¬ 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn*from Indian leaders 
their highest dreams and aspirations so that she might undo the misohief created by 
misleading and false impressions written about India by an American woman. She 
felt that this was the first step in undoing the spiritual wrong. As the representative 
of birth-control movement, started 21 years ago, she would say that after this long 
time, they had reduced infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard of life 
and general intelligence. The movement worked through seven thousand organisations 
comprising eleven million people from all walks of life. As the President of the inter¬ 
national Birth-Control Association and on behalf of 26 international groups, she con¬ 
veyed greetings to the Conferenoe of Indian women and wished success in their efforts 
for securing sooial, political, economio and biological emancipation and emergence as 
joyful and healthy mothers of to-morrow. 


Sib 0. P. RiMiswun Iyeb’s' Address 

Tn accordance with the convention of conferenoe of men speaking at the opening 
session, Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar addressed the gathering. He said that 
the superiority of >one sex and subordination of the other was inappropriate at 
present. He pointed out that the main task before them in India was the elimination 
u disabilities inherited through petrified oustom of centuries. The ‘Mitak- 

shara came in the wake of the reform of rights of women 1,7C0 or 1,800 years ago, 
but there was a twist in the interpretation of women’s Tights and the Dayabhaga 
B ®hool was an indigenous attempt in securing legal rights for women. But the reform 
of Hindu law came to a stop 150 years ago as Eoglish judges were afraid to wound 
the religious prejudices and they had all along the support of Privy Council. Thus 
spontaneous movement of reform was arrested and though Hindu women had 
lights, fetters were put on them in various ways and - rights of inheritance, disposition 
and alienation were denied except in some parts of India. As regards rights of 
maintenance, guardianship of ohildren and economio status, the position of Hindu 
women was different to-uay from what it was in the earliest days of recorded history. 
Under M&homedan law women had adequate rights from the Prophet but the purdah 
system had nullified the rights of women. These disabilities had to be got rid of 
through the comradeship of men and co-operation between women and legislators. He 
then referred to the gradual recognition of women’s rights in England and opined that 
nowhere in the world women’s legal rights were oomplete. For instance, the right of 
aetennining the spiritual education of the ohild was still undecided. Equalisation of 
womens rights was difficult and had taken generations of endeavour and resulted even 
itwJi' 1 J^ lca * . c0Q ^ l .ct. Fortunately, these preliminaries were unnecessary in India and 
men mu not need such rude reminders as men elsewhere. They had co-operated with 
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women in winning their rights and he hoped that this peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
vthich all patriotic people were striving. 

ilia. Mansa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings—Trivandrum—30th. December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of the Conference was held this morning, Sfaharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bat of Travancore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. 

Mrs. Mukherji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, reoeived from Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, Mrs. Mntbn- 
lakshmi Reddi, Rajkumari Amrit Kanr, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, the Rani of Sangli, Begum 
Hamid Ali, the Rani of Mandi, Maude Royden, Corbett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, the National Council of Women, National 
Y. W. 0. A., Women’s International Leagnes and Oxford Group. 

Mrs. Faridoonji paid a tribute to the work of Mrs. Ray of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the work of the Conference and win the support of 
various women’s associations there. 

Reports of various sections and sub-committees were read and adopted. The Social 
Section report mentioned the establishment of birth control clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned the existence of suoh olinio. It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Mrs. Hansa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
cfinics. 

Mrs. Cousins then presented the finanoial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on the influence of oontaot with the outside world. 

Mrs. Hanta Mehta , in her report on indigenous industries, suggested the classi¬ 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section report by Mrs. Chatterjee was read, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
that the convener haa not recieved a reply to the queries and that important work 
carried ont in mining areas had to be mentioned. 

. Reports of works of the various constituencies were then read. There were loud 
cheers wbeu the reports relating to Orissa and Travancore were road. 

The Conference adjourned to meet again in the afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

' COHMOS IiAKOUAGI FOR LnDIA 

Mies Justin (Delhi) moved the first resolution recognising the urgent need of a 
common language for India and appointing a sub-committee to report on the means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com¬ 
prehensive vooabulary of words commonly used in India in the order of frequency of 
use and to co-operate with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Mies Justin, in commending the resolution, observed that a common language was 
essential and every step of advancement was hindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily true. She suggested that a vocabulary of BO to 100 words of common use 
in principal languages could be picked out so that everyone oould easily learn and 

understand. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations. In the past, they wore isolated 
and now that they had come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and seots. 'Without imperilling the cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language aad she suggested the utilisation of radio and 
cinema for pc polarisation of classical bat simple Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to learn a common dan gunge. 

Mrs. Kuttsn Nair (Cochin), supporting ths resolution, observed that English conld 
not be the language of the masses. After the Section Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the resolution was u nan i m ously passed. 

Removal -or Illiteracy 1 

Miss Lazarus (Mvsore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo¬ 
ring the appalling illiteracy in the land and believing that unless a concerted and in* 
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tensive campaign was organised, moral and material progress of the land was hound to 
be hampered and appointing a sub-committee to study the question in all its bearings, 
to beep in touch and co-operate with all works in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 
Conference. 

Miss Lazarus deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travancore and Cochin on their nigh percentage. She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take upon herself tile task of making one individual at least 
literate. Regarding compulsion introduced in Madras for Mussalmans. she exhorted the 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also. 

A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into the expenditure on Uni¬ 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi¬ 
ture on University education and for diversion of funds to primary education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore. v 

Snmaihi Anandavalliamma and Air*. P. Thanupillai, supporting the resolution, 
wanted Travancore to reaoh higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. Ali Akbar, quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu¬ 
lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip¬ 
pines and said that oharts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil ana that that method 
was successfuly tried in the Central Provinces. _ 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) narrated the experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs, the results were not promising. She 

3 :sted a simplified curriculum and part-time work on the part of primary school 
ers for adult education. 

SrimatJii Rukminiamma (Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Raiji suggested newspapers oeing utilised for adult education. 

The resolution was farther supporea by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Maltha 
(Oudh). 

Health or School Childbin 

The last resolution emphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school ohildren and college students was of vital importance to the well¬ 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, medioal inspection of school children, sohool clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfare and child hygiene and dietetics with speoial reference to children’s food 
should receive speoial attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and report was moved by Miss Cocks. 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested tire formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the fature careers of ohildren which would secnre and safeguard their 
well-being. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoonji read a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference. • 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. O. K. Deva- 
dhar, all standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings—Trivandrum—31st. December 1935 


Demand tor Hostels fob Girls 

At the third day’s_ sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the introdution of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mis. Rustonji Faridoonji presided. 

Mrs. Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
te take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 

Speaking of conditions in Caloutta sne said that out of 30 hostels, only five were 
worth the name. Girl students entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
Were without parental or tutorial guidance. A high standard of character was essen¬ 
tial without which there would be a serious set-back to the cause of higher edooa- 
mdtable 1h a f^ ea ^ e< ^ to Universities and colleges to exercise due control and establish 

(Travancore), seconding, spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 
or tne Women s College and observed that the new freedom of women was different 
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from old freedom. Though women in Travanoore had no legal disabilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life . to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social life. She wanted edacated women 
to have a knowledge of sooia! conventions which could only be had through hostel 
life. Thus hostel fife must be expanded and brought into line with hostels in the west 
inducing universal life. The Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united offorts of leading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems In this country 
and urging that In the ultimate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress be laid on the need for vooation&I institutions. 

She said there was a hue and ory against the present system of education which 
was too academic in nature. Students not fit for University education Hooked there and 
iu order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. 2L Sharadamma (Travanoore}, seconding the resolution, said that fundamen¬ 
tally the education system In India had not ohaogod daring the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestio and sooial life and therefore education moat be planned for securing 
eoonomlo independence for them. 

Mrs. Tarkunde (Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu¬ 
cation In primary schools. • 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Ookhale (Sangli), Miss Eswariamma 
(Travanoore), Dr. Miss Mu try (Bombay), Mrs. Dondekar and Mrs. Boy. 

Miss. Reuben gave an account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss Cocke spoke 

in support of the resolution which was carried. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education and particularly supporting the resolution of the 
Madras constituency that In the terms of reference to the Committee to be formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present bat also for girls should 
be included, was moved from the ohair and carried. 

' Bmm Control Clinics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up. The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- . 
cies to make special effort to induce . municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and ohild welfare to open oentres to unport such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of it. 

The press was requested to leave the ball. When delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolation was moved by Mrs. Anna Chandy (Travanoore). 8he said that the_ 

Travanoore constituency had passed a resolation that the clinics were undesirable as 
very little was known about clinics. All were agreed as to the necessity for control of 
births and there was difference of opinion regarding the means. Mr. Gnudbl and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this was impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed the opposition view and stated that clinics could 
refuse Information to unmarried women if it was thought that it wonld spread Immo¬ 
rality among unmarried women. Travancoreans had more confidence In the morality 
of their unmarried womon and, In the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must be availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly births. 

Mrs. 8. N. Ray (Bengal), seconding the resolution, strressed the faot that the 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through newspapers and advertisements, but it was to decide whether scientific 
knowledge was to be imparted or to allow harmful results on account of ignorance 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birth prevention. _ 

Miss D. B. Watte (Travanoore), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
Jife and to start extreme measures would be harmful to the country and the State. 
The Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. The stability and 
existence of the Conference should not do risked by extreme steps. None was 
against the word “birth control.” But they were opposed to the word as it was 
ased at present. Brahmins of ancient India had small families, but they did not 
use artificial means. If the system was good, why was there bo much propaganda ? 

48 
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Spiritual strength was acquired by self-control and not indulgence. National discipline 
was impossible with self-indulgence. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) answered the objections raised by Misa 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the' lives of people if the popu¬ 
lation was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. .Continence was impossible 
for the masses. All good oauses needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide for its ohildren. 

Miss. Rosemeyer (Travancore), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent and it wanted 
only centres opened for those who needed it The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a resolution for the establishment of clinics. But men were responsible for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter., 

Mrs. Damodaram (Madras) said she would go -oven as far ns to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted these methods, they were better than the methods at present 
in use. Children were god’s gifts and how could they be properly received if they were 
born every year ? ; 

Mrs. Kutten Nair (Cochin), supporting the motion, emphasised that birth control 
was next to self-control. Was it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious leaders 
must have courage to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 
for camions and not against a method of saving mothers. 

Miss Mislri (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and said that medioal opinion was in 
favonr of giving advise to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Owerkirk, opposing, quoted statistics to show that the rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate -of increase of agrionltoral productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial productivity 189 per cent. 8o there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. The danger was suioide of the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods. 

Mrs. P. Thannu Pillai (Travancore) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

Mrs. Kale (Nagpur) quoting Sir M. Viswesvarayya pleaded for birth-control. 

Dr. Ratnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards. 

Miss Oomez (Travancore) disapproved of birth-oontrol. 

Mrs. Cheriyan (Travancore) wanted that the standard of life of the masses should 
he raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated the conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask how many children the opposers had. Most of them had none. Ska 
was the mother of eleven ohildren and a trained nnrse and had worked for 21 years for 
birth control, Mrs. 8anger observed that those who opposed the resolution mostly 
represented the Christian religion and brought forward the argument of immorality. 
Christianity had _ been in existence. for over two thousand years and had almost 
complete power in the world. If, after all that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaohing had failed. In one clinic with over 60,000 attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to check those who 
came to clinios. 


Continuing, she observed that in India the population had increased faster than in 
any other country. Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, there was 
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— .-- ■ -r™ -v- ™ cent, the tenth 41.3 per cent, _ 

cent, and of the twelfth 59.7 per cent. The birth and death rates 
decreas’ ’ IncT aTera ®® longevity was increasing in European 

Proceeding, Mrs. Sanger pointed out that- birth-control had reduced infant and 
maternal mortality and that continenoo could not be imposed on those who were not 
ready for it - J A *-- r - - - 


val 


,—, . " wuuueuou couiu not oe imposed on tnose wno 

* the following quotation from a book published with the appro- 

r Roman Cat hoi io Church. “First of lall, we have the right to expect that 
„A rr '"J| ves . °* niany couples will be vastly enriched with values, phvsical, psychic. 
Pl“ oral ' of married life as it was intended by the Creator. Burdens that test 
^ , limit an< * wh > ch all too many succumb will be 
6 ed. i speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment whiob 
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makes it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, olothing, 
boosing, education and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God. I 
speak of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physioal energy and exhausted - 
vitality, resulting from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten the life of the 
mother in case of_ pregnancy. I refer to psychic burdens of uncontrollable fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against Goa and His Ghuroh for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to endure." The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready" by Lee J. Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings*—Trivandrum—1st- January 1936 

Violation op Sarda Act 

Mrs. Tarkunde moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the frequont 
violation of the Sarda Act It oolled upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the onstom for child marriage by holding pubtio meetings, by distri¬ 
buting leaflets containing information about the existing legislation and uie necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Aot. by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Sarda Act, e. o., Mr. B. Das’s Bill before the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travanoore Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harbilaa Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Aot contained some defects which nullified the effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Aot and appealed to the 
Indian States to enact similar measures. 

Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) and Mrs. Chandy (Travancore) Supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of the Aot. 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) explained the situation in Mysore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on the model of the Sarda Act, but in 
the absence of women in the Legislative Counoil, it had boon thrown out She hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have the law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved the addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was accepted. ' 

Mrs. Narayaniamma (Travancore), Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) and Mrs. 
Chanda (Sind) supported the resolution which was oarried. 

Other Resolutions 

The Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejeoted Mr. Desai’s Adoption Bill and urging the early enaotment of a 
legislation penalising the practice of polygamy. _ ... 

The Conference recommended to tne Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws which would inolude divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs. Lay (Bengal), Mrs. Kamalamma (Andhra), Mrs. Thanu Filial (Tra¬ 
vancore), Mrs. E. V. Mathews (Travancore), Mrs. Eamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hansa Metha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged every constituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstruction in one of its villages 
at least daring the year. “The industrial development of the country,” stated the 
resolution, “is an essential factor in relieving the great problem of unemployment 
It is necessary for the Government and the people to hem in every way indigenous 
industries in the oonntry. With this end in view, the Conference urges women in 
India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in the country as far as possible. 
Begum Rahimatennissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Amina Swaminathan and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta spoke on the resolution. 

Franchise tor Woken 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sukthankor (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
women under the Government of Lidia Act, 1935 s— 
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“The Conference reiterates its disapproval of the following franchise qualifications 
for women provided under the Government of India Aot and urges their modification 
in accordance with its previous memorandum, at on early date. 

(a) Wifehood qualifications ; 

(b) Application condition.” . 

The mover pointed out that women had not taken sufficient interest In the matter. 
She strongly objected to the wifehood qualification. Women’s right to vote in their 
own right had to be recognised and they should not vote as the wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. . 

She explained the application condition, which insjsted on women applying for 
registration as voters with the necessary certificate. . This meant that the name of the 
voter would not appear in the electoral lists automatically but women had to apply 
for She observed that the idea behind this was that woman's place was in the home. 
She lamented the great apathy of women towards the question and pleaded for educat¬ 
ing public opinion. ‘ . . 

Mrs. 8. O. Mukherji, seconding the resolution, observed thut it was against the 
self-respect of women to vote merely as wives. The resolution was oarried. 

Demand fob Direct Election 

MrB. Asaf Ali moved the second resolution, whioh ran: 

“In recording once again its sense of disappointment at the eleotoral proposals, 
this Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no- 
separate electorates for women and non-reservation of seats on a communal basis. 

“It farther notes with regret the discrimination made between different provinces 
as regards the literaoy qualification, e. g., Bengal, N. W. F. P. and Orissa.” . 

In moving the resolution, Mis. Asaf Ali explained that now the election to the 
Legislative Assembly was direct but under the new Constitution it would be indirect 
and from the Provincial Counolls. There was direct eleotion. by men to the Counoil 
of State, but not by women. 

She observed that communal electorates were provided for men, whioh was deplor¬ 
able. Communal electorates had created havoo among men, and when this orept m 
among women, their united stand would disappear. She read a long statement issued 
by the Women's Indian Association on the matter. > . , 

The now constitution had to be worked, however unsatisfactory it might be. and 
therefore they had a great deal of work to no. She narrated her personal experience 
at the last elections and observed that the iguorance of women about franchise was 
appalling, She pleaded for eduoating women in regard to the right to vote. , 

Miss Bose (Bengal), seconding the resolution, condemned indirect election and 
communal electorates. The resolution was earned. 

Women and tub Rbfobhed Constitution, 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved the following resolution: “While we are convinced 
that the new powers given to women by the Government of India Aot are not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all women to take the fullest advantage of such powers as 
they have obtained..’ 

Mrs. Cousins, seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing this right has reached its climax. She pleaded that men and women should 
be treated alike. . 

Under the new Constitution 55 women must be in the Councils all over India. - The 
different political parties would no doubt be working, but they had to work for them¬ 
selves in the matter of enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
they had to undertake it. She suggested fbethods of work in the matter. . 

She said that the constitution enoouraged terrible commnnalism. She lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not for her Indian sister or brother. This 
they might be able to eliminate after agitation. The resolution was carried. 

Mbs. Banger Thanked 

Mrs. S. N. Roy proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a tribute to her 
work in the cause or emancipation of women. Mrs.' Ray said that Mrs. Sanger s 
presence at the Conference was a great inspiration to the members. 

, Mrs. Sanger said that she deeply appreciated the welcome and the tribute paid to 
“ er m ^ n( l was glad that the Conference had endorsed the principles of birth-control. 

The Conference then adjourned. 
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Fifth Day's Proceedings—Trivandum—2nd. January 1936 

Child Laboub in Shops 

The final session of the Conference was held this morning. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr. Kara, attended the Conference to-day. Mrs. Baiji (Bombay) moved jthe following 
resolution on chi Id, labour and hours of work:— 

“This Conference whole-heartedly supports Mr. Babhale’s Bill introduced In the 
Bombay Legislative Connolly to prohibit employment of children under 13 in 6hops and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
the mi n imum age of children in non-industrial undertakings be introduced.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys were employod In 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hours or wages. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa (Madras), seconding the resolution spoke of the miserable conditions 
of work and the life of boys working in beedi factories. Boys under 12 were employ¬ 
ed in these factories under unhealthy conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, whioh was oarrled 
unanimously. 

The President then announced the results of the election : Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary, Mrs. 0. J. 
Bahadurji. Treasurer (unoontested): Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(uncontested), Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) was elected Secretary of the Social 8ection 
(on con tested). The following were elected Vice-Presidents for 1936 Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajawade, Mrs. Hausa Mehta, Rajkumari Amrit Eaur, Mrs. Hamid Ali, Mrs. M. E. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kunjan Fillai. 

Bringing the Conference to a close Her Highness the Maharani made the follow¬ 
ing speeoh:— 

‘We have now oome to tho end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis¬ 
cussion, we may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme has 
manifested itself. As in the past conferences, so in this, wo have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that ooufront us. Tbe fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec¬ 
tive womanhood by means of reorgaised education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, and the formation of a polioy designed to re¬ 
suscitate rural life have oocupied our attention. As to the methods of reconstruction 
we have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may be actively enoonraged. We have also dealt 
with questions of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and finally we have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of the East and the west and of that peaoe and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have. arisen on very few topics like 
birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, which are 
inevitable in an AJI-India organisation like ours, will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth _ tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition Unit the 
mothods may differ but the end is the same. We have expressed our views on the 
■apolitical position accorded to women under the new constitution and while we have 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, we 
have affirmed our determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

“Useful as all this work has been, the value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of oontsots between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity of 
our heritage ; members of this conference have not only met for work but 
also in many social gatherings and I trust our guests have seen something 
of the country of which we are very proud and found that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever may have been our shortcomings in expressing 
it in terms of convenience and comfort This conference hss literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not be regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of the outer and inner union of India ? It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye while 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of give and take, without which 
the success of this gathering would have been impossible. 

"Mrs. Mukherjee has spared herseif no pains to ensure the success of this Con¬ 
ference. She came here in advance and much spade work had fallen to her. To the 
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indefatigable Chairwoman of the Reception Committee' and Miss? Watts and their col¬ 
leagues, whose untiring exertions are well-known, to Mrs. Faridoonji whoso service 
and guidance hare been of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee, our debt and personal thankfulness must be acknowledged with gratitudeV 
With a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mukheni, the greetings conveyed by the 
Japanese delegate and the felicitous replies of Miss Muriel Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Hindikoper, the tenth session of the Conference came to a close. 


Simla Women’s Conference 

The annual autumn meeting of the Simla constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held on the 21rt. September I93S at the Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, presided. There was a good gathering of over 603 women, 
comprising of all castes and oreeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from the oity. Mrs. Kasturibhai Gandhi also attended the conference 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

Rajlcumari Amrit Kaur welcomed those present and introduoed Begum Shah 
Nawaz , who then delivered her address. She rejoiced at the progress made by the 
All-India Women’s Conference during the ten years of its existence, and perhaps 
much more was to be accomplished. She laid special, stress on the unity among tee 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and their children’s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would oe the salvation of India. She gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Geneva and told the audience of too 
wonderful work the women all over the European world and Amerloa were doing. 
The Begum Saheba emphasized the importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
plage in this international labour of love. . . 

The conference passed a number of important resolutions. The resolution movea 
from the chair stated: “This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffio in 1 Women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislature, and was unanimously adopted. ,. 

The conference expressed its profound disapproval of the methods of enfranom- 
sement election ana representation relating to women in the new constitution as 
being againBt what the organized women of India have stood for from the .very 
beginning.' The conference also requested the British Parliament to safeguard jne 
interests of women by making provision in the Instrument of Instructions. 
are to be framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women 
given chances of association in the administration 
Central Government, especially in the departments 
Provision should also be made for at least 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this 
Secretary of State. 

The conference expressed its approval of the principles ' underlying the following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly:- (1) The Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus: (2) the Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu womens 
right to Property ; (3) the Bill to make provision for the application of the Moslem 
Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India: and (4) the Bill to amend tne 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. . 

The conference resolved to appeal to the publio for funds to organize a centra 
offioe at Delhi with a paid staff, which was recommended by the Standing Committee 
at its meeting in Poona. . _ 

In order to ensure better physio, perfect health and beauty of the coming gener*" 
tion the conference adopted a resolution for carrying out systematic lectures ou 
food values whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women. . 

Finally the. conference called upon everybody, in particular women, to o r 
as far as possible only Indian made goods for personal and house-hold us®- “ t „ r 
a special appeal for use of khadi, because the greater the sale of khadi, the grea 
the economic help rendered to the poor villagers. 


that 

,, _-'should* 

of every provinoe- as well as too 
of Education, Health and Utwnr. 
one woman to be appointed to eacu 

resolution to the Viceroy and the 



The Madras Women's Conference 


“The highest benediction I can give yon at your Conference is that you may your¬ 
self, of your own action, vision, strength, wisdom and oonrage, expedite the day when 
women’s organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and the half that leads the vanguard of progressive measures of life", said 
Mrs. Barojini Naida, opening tho tenth session of the 'Madras constituency ofr the 
All-India Women’s Conference held at the National Girls’ High School, Madras on tho 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a large gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins presided over the session. 

After prayer by Srimati G. Visalakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alamelu Jayarama Aiyar , 
Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty weloome to all the dele¬ 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs. Afuthulakshmi Reddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair. 
Mrs. Cousins, she said, had been in their _ midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations working for women’s uplift in the 
country. It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have in their midst 
Mrs. Sarojini, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.” She 
requested Mis. Sarojini to declare the Conference open. 

Mbs. NAinu's opening Speech 


Mrs. Barojini Naidu, in tho course of her speech, exhorted tho women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for suoh conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. She had, she said, made a oonoession in favour of her own sex in consenting to 
address them on tee occasion; for she had made it a -rule before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that tee student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy—perhaps, they were not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if preference she had, to speak to tee younger generation. 8he 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look it; and It was thought she 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech—she was sure they would not 
like that to happen then—(voices: no, no)—and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at pnblio meetings. That, no doubt, was, she said, a very whole¬ 
some training for one whose ill-lack it was to speak in season ana ont of season, 

everywhe ~ ■““ “ " ” " ' • .. - - 

rest until 


suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
ie had taken some little part in tho function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on hor return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could face her sisters there 
whose request to her to speak at some conference she said she evaded, though she 
found" tt possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mother-in-law city. (Laughter.) 

The whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras. Its cradlo was here, its dreams were dreamt here 
and sacrifices in the canse were made here. She was happy that they were having 
for their President on tee occasion Mrs. Cousins “that large-geartod woman, Irish by 
birth but world-wide in outlook, to whose groat enthusiasm and devotionthis confe¬ 
rence owes Its origin.” . 

Speaking of herself. Mrs. Sarojini said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who never believed—she hoped they would never believe either -teat women’s move¬ 
ment was an isolated thing “that had to be supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly.’ “The whole justification- for any women's movement in anv 
part of the world” she said, “is that it is deliberately and consciously merelv a 
temporary phase of the work for the consolidation of tee position of women, in order 
to enable teem to take their part in the life of the world. It is only in that snirit 
that I ever participate in any gathering purely of women. I hear a great deal in 
other parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. I have never understood |the meaning of this limitation, the segrega¬ 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from the common inalienable rilht 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must we realise this funds! 
mental fact teat women cannot be isolated from tfie common UtoTf tee 
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To-day, when we meet in women’s gatherings to discuss questions of eduoational 
policy or social reform or political rights, we most bear In mind that, when we use 
the word ‘women’ we dare not use It in the sense of a separatist definition or as 
something hedged round by any limitation. But women meeting- as women can only do 
so. dare only do so, by the reaffirmation of their faith in their own destiny and their 
being part of the common nationhood, the common purpose, the common struggle and 
common achievement” 

Whatever women might think in their moments of bitterness, women, • at any 
rate, In India, should realise that they were not working towards any new ideal. 
They were working • towards the remembrance of an ancient ideal that was the 
__ fundamental virtue of Indian civilisation. That there was a need for reminding 
themselves abont it was the penance they had to make for their abrogation of their 
own destiny. She was not one of (those who believed that woman was a down¬ 
trodden creature. She was not one of those who ever suffered from that dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outside her own strength for her own regeneration 

or deliverance. “To say that we are smothered by man-made laws”, she added, “that 
we are trampled by man-made condition, that we are imprisoned by man-made 
injustices, is to deny ourselves that element of Godhead which oreatea Its own 
destiny. Therefore, I think that the time has oome when Indian women, at all 
events, should make -the great reaffirmation that women is indivismly the 
heart of the humanity, and that she legislates -for her own destiny and 

that she creates ideals and policies for her country’s emancipation and 

S rogress. Bat to sit with folded hands, to say you are not allowed to 

o this, or that, that the professions are not open to you, that economically yon are 

Blaves, that you are hidebound by conditions and conventions—this is to acknowledge 
a lack of seli-respeot that makes yon feel wrongly that yon are dependent for your 
vory elementary women’s heritage on the whims of those to whom you yourselves 
in years and generations of weakness and love of ease and protection have given 
your destiny to keep and mould or mar. The whole purpose of this women's 

conference is muoh greater than what appear on the printed page of yonr report or 
the text of your resolutions. These -resolutions are very minor things. Franchise, 
education, removal of disabilities of inheritance and all those things are merely 
symptomatio. They are little counters whioh express your whole conception of the 
larger life that women should lead. But there would be no need for these resolutions 
if there was one single resolution carried into aotion. -That resolution 1 b literally in 
the dictionary meaning of the word,—the resolution, that women will wipe out from 
their forehead the label of their self-confessed inferiority, whioh Is unreal, that 
they will wipe out the idea and language of dependence, that they will not assert 
their rights but fulfil their duty. There is a vast difference between assertion of a 
right and assuming of a responsibility. The wholejidea that we most fight for onr rights, 
that there must be a battle and a militant organisation to secure our rights is a 
very obsolete Idea to my mind. "What is necessary fori us is, I think, the conception 
of the dignity of being an' Indivisible section of humanity. We should quietly, 
without fuss, without that sense of demanding limelight and publicity for what we 
consider to he onr brave effort and our militant assertion of our rights, step into 
the plaoe that has always been ours. There is no need for bitterness, for fear or 
for a quarrel between man and woman. There need be no sense of being over¬ 
whelmed by the difficulties of the situation. There is necessity only for resolution on 
the part of women that they shall be women of the highest stature of their 
* womanhood.” ° 

All over India and all over the world, Mrs. Barojini proceeding said, there were 
women doing what was considered miraculous things. But in reality, they were not 
miraculous things: they should bo normal things so far as they were concerned, why 
should they consider it exceptional, remarkable or miraculous things that in their 
brothers, fathers or sons were considered normal or ordinarv ? "Why should any more 
attention be paid to It than would be paid to a man in similar circumstances ? They 
should realise that they were but normal things and that they were but taking their 
rightful plaoe in the scheme of things. Then and only then would they have under¬ 
stood the real meaning of education and equality in national life. T . 

Education, she said, was a matter not of buildings, or curricula or teachers. 1* 
was a thing in the seif of a person. It was the drawing out of one’s self all that 
was best and highest in one. Those deating with education should, therefore, be 
oareftu and not accept the outworn conventional definitions of education bat realise 
that it was a real, palpitating personal contribution to life by the individual, an 
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adding to the beauty of life, to the intensity and colour of life, to making life as 
wide as the ocoean, as high as the sky, as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacrifice of every mother in the world." 
Then, there was the question of social reform. Ideas were changing rapidly; condi¬ 
tions also varied in different places. If the problem in one place was the purdah, 
in another the problem was terrible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education. The solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions. But, in a general way, all sooial 
reform should help the individual to the fullest expression of his or herself. That each 
generation should solve its own sooial problems seemed, to her mind, to bo the right 
spirit in whioh social reform should be carried on. 

In carrying on their work. Mrs. Sarojini suggested, they should take all these 
matters into consideration. If they did, very soon there would be no need for sooial 
reform or women's conferences. The less they spoke or held meetings, the more 
frequent should be the opportunities for their energies to transmute themselves into 
notion. “Women in India", she said, “seem to be catohing a deadly disease from 
men, the most 1 infectious of diseases—love of meetings and speeches (laughter). 
Wherever two or three Indians gather, there must be a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience, as some friend pat it ‘an andien’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter- 
chan gin g ideas and experience and transmuting all into farther successes. 

“When the first meeting of this Conference took place in Poona with the Maharani 
of Baroda in the chair”, Mrs. Naidn said concluding, “when a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
become not merely an All-India organisation, bnt one that counts outside the fron¬ 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would be to write its own 
epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hope- it will come very quickly 
before the rest of my hair turns white. I want to be present on that ocoaaion when 
our friends, the Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Mnthnlakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and all the presidents of this Conference; will gather together and say, ‘We 
who have lived and given our life for this work are now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women’s organisation. They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take their proper 
part in the common life of the nation, in the economic deliverance of the country, 
in the educational regeneration of the people, in the sooial reconstruction of India. 
In all these great matters of vital import in the life of the nation, there is now no 
sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability, but there is unity of vision, action, 
sacrifice and service." Therefore, I say, the only benediction I can give you at your 
conference is that yon may yourself, by your own action, vision, strength, wisdom 
and_ courage expedite the day when women’s organisations in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once again resumed the great 
and noble destiny of being the half of the nation,—the half that leads the vanguard 
of progressive measures of life." (applause). 

She then declared the Conference open. 

' Presidential Address 


• Mrs, Cousin* then delivered her presidential address, in the eourse of which 
she said: 

I thank yon sincerely for the honour yon have done in asking me to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Such opportunities of service are our certificates of 
merit in cor Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond the realm of the 
four walls of our homes to public affairs have done so because we find that the 
gr<Mt subjects of health, eduoabon, the status of women, economic, political, religions 
and legal and the freedom of the country, interpenetrate our lives in the home! 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering the race and living oat our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

; . out the first letter in 1926 inviting women to co-operate in a 

joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I think my only claim to praise was 
that 1 was courageous enough to risk failure in seeking to Tally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to > discuss matters pertaining to their own interest 
without coming In the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of courage 
A? 
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been nobly upheld. Through the conferences of these ten years the awakened woman¬ 
hood of India has been woven by the shuttle of trains baok and forth through this 
vast country into a single khaddar fabrio. The women of the country now know 
one another, they honour one another, they think things out together, they 
follow leadership, they inititate new schemes such as the Home Scienoe College, 
the Mysore Five Year Plan, the memorandum on women’s status in the .new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, health measures, and labour reforms. All these things have 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
where men have honoured women by doing what women pointed out to be useful 
necessary steps in national progress. , ... 

As an assembly of Madras city women we are prond that Madras is now giving 
compulsory primary education to every boy and girl in the city. But we want 
improvement in the education itself, more alignment of it to the lives and homes of 
the children, more balance of training of the head. We also want facilities for 
teaohing Hindi as it is the language which is known to three-quarters of the people 
of India. South India alone cannot speak with the rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaching of Hindi should be permitted and financially aided m 
all these sohools of Madras City and thus become the model for the whole presidency. 
We, women, are for unity, therefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired language for our people, 
and especially for our women, to learn as a service towards national unity. 

Alas, while we view the condition of primary education here with certain satis¬ 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy of the country, for the 
rate of India’s literacy is still not 10 per cent l Bach a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin heartens one up. so 
determined are the people there to have education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment. I found that 70 per cent of the girls of 
Coohin are going to school. If literacy has beoome practical for the people of Kerala, 
why cannot it be so for the people of the Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern¬ 
ment spends only 5 per cent of its total revenpe on education ? But apart from that, 
if only each person who can read or write would teaoh 13 other people to do so. 
the burden of illiteracy would be removed within ten years. Those who have hsu 
the advantage of literacy have not sufficiently taken to heart their responsibility to 
share their knowledge with others as a sacred trust. . . , 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has Bhown good sense. In it we hnn 
boys and girls learning together in schools of all stages and also in all olasses ot 
the colleges. We alsoJind separate schools and colleges for the two sexes. People send 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not by fears 
and prohibitions connected with sex. 

We called for medical inspection of sohool children this time ten years ago. It is 
one of our resolutions to-day. The health of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is growing up without improvement Again, I must point out the scanda¬ 
lously low amount spent on Health out of the revenue of the oountry. While B5 P« 
cent is spent on Military and Police, only one per cent is spent on the Publio Health as 
Mr. Coatman states in his book “India in 1928”, a Government publication. The r ®P?5 
on Publio Health by Col. Bussell, published Jqst week, gives the infantile _ mortally 
rate as 170 per thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers are abnormally high m an 
eqnal degree. With all this, the population is increasing at a rate that makes greamf 
poverty inevitable. Our All-India sessions have for the past three years asked tne 
Publio Health authorities to make soientifio information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the size of their families according to their 
health. Col. Russell's words on the subject are very important. He says: "M* 
ought to be remembered is that by practising certain methods hnoludea under tne 
term ‘birth control’ it is possible not only to save the lives of many infants now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and deatn 
which are the lot of thonsands of mothers of all ages in this country. If these aspeo® 
of the question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this subject would 
quickly disappear and the real value of birth-central as an important factor in P 18 * 
ventive medicine would be recognised.” . 

We women keep pressing for reforms in onr inheritance rights. We have P 8t 
our grievances specially before the Hindn Law Reform Association and p ir .'r 
Madgaonkar, so that we may have the support and experience of those learned^ juris 
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in drafting Bills to seoore just eoonomio rights. But I feel' -that we have not made 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the living conditions of the working olass 
women in either town or country. They are our sisters of the masses. They are 
heart-rendingly poor. As we link ourselves ■ with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of the 
health and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great leader in Madras, Dr. Annie Besant, summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote: “Be it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on the splendour of its nobles, hut on the absenoe of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

I will conolude by referring women's attitude towards the freedom of their coun¬ 
try. The new constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoe, but it still 
pinohes. How are we women going to walk in it ? Just as the nationalist organisa¬ 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as best we oan, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injustices and at all steps to practise all the dnties 
and techniques of citizenship. This time ten years ago we had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. To-day Madras City is represented by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election. Not only this, 
bat the new Bill compels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the new 
constitution, sir in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seats. Of course, we women are disgusted that com¬ 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against oar will, that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority oompler on ns through this imposed reservation 
of seats for women as if that was the only way in whioh women oonld have got in¬ 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess property or to possess a property-qualified husband is the 
main qualification which may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million do five millions. These things are utterly repugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will be inoluded when adult suffrage comes and in enrolling ourselves as I 
think each qualified woman should, we are covering part of the ground we still de¬ 
mand. Let some of our women stand for unreserved seats and win them. Let ns 

value our votes whether we like the way we have got it or not and then go on 

agitating for reforming onr qualification. The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 
chance of reforming our qualifications, electorates and rules of voting than it does 

to men. Let us vote for women who will put the freedom of the country as the 

first essential of all fundamentally snccessfnl educational, social, rural and political 
reforms. 


Reiftl 


The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business. 

Mrs. Kamala Damodaran presented the annual report of the conference. The 
Conference in March last adopted a resolution urging the appointment of a commission 
to inquire info the legal disabilities of women and also that the commission should 
be strongly represented by women. The conference also took np the question of 
franchise and similar matters. 

Mrs. Kariyan presented the report of the Leprosy Relief Council. The Counoil 
opened two clinics in the city, one in Choolai and one in Triplioane and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds were 
children. 


Mrs. Jinarajadata spoke on the work of the Children's Aid Society whioh was 
conducting two remand homes, one for boys and one for girls and also a olub for 
toy 8 discharged from certified schools. The latter were trained and equipped for 

Mrs. Rahmath TJnisa Begum spoke on the educational Bide of the conference work 
and urged the importance of physical training for girls and the provision of mid-day 
be effeotvo °° °“ dr611- She also P lea(ted that medical inspection of children should 

Srimati <?. Viialakshi read a survey of the work of the "Women’s Indian Asso¬ 
ciation sinoe its inception in 1917. The Association, she said, had to-dav forty bran- 

Ku^o?Mhe“ orT“ ^ to many ™prtant "foreign women’s organisations 
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Sreemathi Gubhadra Chenchiah read a report on the work of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh (Madras City Branch) for the year ending September 30. 1935. 

Mrs. T. V. Ramamurthi presented a report on the work of Awai Home and 
Oipbanage in Mylapore. 

Retkesentation and Franchise 

The conference adopted a resolution on -franchise, regretting that the new 
powers given to women by the India Aot were not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fnllest use of such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon all educated women to see that all women qnaliQed for the vote should apply 
- for registration of their names on the electoral rolls and should use their votes to 
the best advantage. 

The conference also recommended that in the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for the Governor-General and the Governors that ivomen should be 
given chances of association in the • administration of every province as well as in the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and provision should be made for at least one women to be appointed to eaoh provin¬ 
cial Public 8ervice Commission. 

The conference adopted the following resolution : 

This conference deplores that property has been made the main basis for qualifica¬ 
tion for membership of the Council of State to the exclusion of educational qualifica¬ 
tion. We totally disapprove of the method of election for the women’s seats in the 
Council of State. 


Educational Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes. 

A third resolution reiterated the resolution passed by the conference in the pre¬ 
vious years on the subject of Cinema control and urged that the conference should 
be represented on the Film Appraisal Board. 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul¬ 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys in High School classes. 

This conference recommends that a proper place should, be given in the onrricuhun 
of schools for the training of ohildren for civio duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthulakshi Reddy moved that thiB conference .appeals to the public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards the construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 650 girls, ot all 
classes and oastes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the oity of 
Madras, 

Mrs. Mnthulakshmi Reddi said that the institution had been in existence for over 
60 years doing gcod_ work. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on fee conce¬ 
ssions. The institution was popular and the temporary sheds constructed hadoollapsed 
on account of the recent rains. Therefore it was an imperative necessity that there 
should be a permanent bnilding for the school and for which fnnds were needed. 
She referred to the generosity of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the institu¬ 
tion and appealed for public support. 

Mrs. N. V. Raghavan seconded the resolution which was duly carried. 

“This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teac h i ng 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for the peoples of India." 

“This conference urges on the departments of education and of Publio Health and 
Bocal Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to all students and citizens.” 

The IiALY-EnnopiAN Conflict 

Dr. Muthuldkahmi Reddi moved: ! 

“This conference strongly condemns the aggressive attaok by Italy on the Abyssi¬ 
nian people and appeals to all nations to support and strengthen the League in its 
efforts to abolish war.” 

Dr. Uuthulakshmi Reddi said that some time ago women sent a joint memoran¬ 
dum to the league expressing themselves against any wars. Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating its. 
People in India who were wedded to the principle of non-violence could only appeal 
to other nations to make efforts at this juncture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan. 
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Mrs. Cousins , speaking on the resolution, said that in the League of Nations 
which represented 57 different nations of the world, they had been trying to make 
what was called collective security. According to a Covenant of the League of 
Nations, no nation which was a member of the League could wage war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the League and something should be done either by diplomacy or by 
arrangement or by change of heart in order that Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might get All the world was against war, especially women. Indians 
who believed in Ahimsa had particularly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Reform on Hindu Law 

The.conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the previous year referring 
to the injustice done to womeu in marriage laws and inheritance rights and urged 
that immediate legislation should be undertaken to amend the Hindu laws on the 
Question so as to make them just and equitable. 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent child marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support the amend- 
“cuts to the Sards Aot introduced by Mr. Bose in order to render the Act effective. 

■“■ucther resolution welcomed the recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women officers should be appointed for enforcing the Act and for undertaking . 
preventive and resoue work. 

. The oonferenoe also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities the need to 
tackle toe beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
wit adnqiiata sanitary conveniences should be provided at suitable distances through- 
out the City. The oonferenoe pointed out to parents the danger of adorning children 
-thvaluable jewels, nrged women to invest their money m savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the publio 
™ Tv®*? 01 * en c°urage khaadar and Swadoshi and to eradicate untouchability. 

With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The annual oonferenoe of the Travancore Branch of the All-India Women’s Con- 
fsrenoe was held on the I9th. October 1935 in the Viotoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum. Miss Sally Coey of the Christhava Mahilalyam, Always, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Devashikhamony welcomed the delegates, the President 
and the gathering. In the oonrse of her address, she referred to the work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufferers in malaria-striken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief. Progress in other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with the central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work. This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conference where their latent talents conld be drawn 
out She thanked His Highness the Maharaja and the Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All-India Conference being held in Trivandrum. 

She referred to the resolutions before the Conference like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and. representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and impulse had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 
objects. 

Reports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of sub-constituencies were then read. 

IPretidenlJal Addml 

Miss Sally Coey. in her address, observed that the main purpose of the Confer¬ 
ence was to think and plan for the happiness of themselves and their sisters all 
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over the world. Indian women were not isolated in their straggle against disabilities. 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women suffered from dishar¬ 
mony and dissatisfaction, and unrest Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was not lioenoe and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned by disoiptine. Freedom must be ooupled with honesty 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for ever and would afford 
them stamina and poise of charaoter at a time of crisis. They had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdrum questions which required patient endeavour for the 
progress of the millions. This called for steady work and a new kind of discipline. 
They had to recognise that they had to fight as well as submit. Geographically, India 
was on suited for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the new discipline, they had to conoentrate on particular objeots. But 
they must have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and objects. 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her -environments and 
develop the instincts of compassion and service. The work was in villages and 
trainiog in civic duties and home soieuoe must be imparted. She then gave an 
acoount of the work done by Christhava Mahilalayam. 

After speeches in English and Ualayalam by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabai 
Vela Filial and nomination of standing committee members! nod delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

. Resolutions 

A resolution which evoked keen disoussion was to the effeot that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to encourage 
the opening of birth control olinios. The resolution was declared carried, one amend¬ 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of the AU-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though they wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Loyalty resolutions were 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

The Conference sleeted Srimathi K. Eswariamma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Chandy, Isha Bibi, Aunadavalliammal, Mrs. Lnkose and K. G. Annamma were 
elected delegates to the All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapproval of the pernicious dowry system and 
appealed to all members to eduoate publio opinion to eradioate the eviL Another 
urged the importance of village reconstruction in the progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme of 'mage reconstruction making 
provision^ inter alia for the improvement of agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. The Conference strongly opined that primary education should bo 
made compulsory throughout the- State. It urged the need for spread of adult 
education and called on the Government to establish night schools and circulating 
libraries therefor. The Conference requested that provision should he made for 
adequate representation of women in ail grades of publio service and also both 
Houses of Travancore Legislature. 

With the president's conoluding speech, the Conference oame to a close. 


He Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conference was held at Hyderabad 
(Decoan) on the l*t November 1935 under the presidentship of the Rani of 
Wanaparthi at “Basheer Bagh Palace.” 

Alter prayer, Princess Durre Shehwar, heir-apparent’s wife, opened the Conference 
with the following speeoh 

It is with very great pleasure that I open this Conference. It is 'a source of joy. 
to me to see our women earnestly pursuing the path of progress and it is my 
sincere prayer that the educational and sooial aims and objects of this Conference 
may prosper and prove successful. ~ ' 

Thereafter the President delivered the address. 
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Presidential Address 

She first referred to the demise of Nawab Wali-ud-DowIa and expressed her sym¬ 
pathy with Begum Sahiba "Wali-ud-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed¬ 
ing she said: 

It is very enoonraging to see that, within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift I sincerely nope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of Lidia in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji and other 
members of this association, there is a good deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to co-operate with them and help the Association in every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis¬ 
ing them in your every day life. Bo to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medans, Hindus, Zorastrians, and Christians all must join together. and try to aohieve 
onr ideals. By this I do not ask 'you to give np your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, bat take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden onr sooial fabrio and through it try to serve 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare, of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the oommon object 

We should strive to create public sympathy and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Rnler, His Exalted Highness* the Nizam and his benign Gov¬ 
ernment will co-operate with onr efforts and facilitate onr work. Bat the real help should 
oome from the publio for it is we who are to be benefited. Many an obstacle lies in onr 
path for progress, but it is with parservance and mutual co-operation that we can over¬ 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomio. depression which has been hanging over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
farther progress. But still I am oonndent that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Some 
of the ladies of our oity may not have the chances of doing much _ sooial work due 
to the purdah system but still I sincerely trust that they can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in¬ 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old o us toms. 

I am very glad to see that the three sohools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing well, and I wish them all sncoess under the kind patron¬ 
age of onr gracious and highly cultured Princesses. 

It is interesting to hear that onr Educational Committee has suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestio Science as a compulsory 
Bubjeot The necessity for snoh an Institution is long felt and when it Is started, I am 
sore it will be taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
well conducted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are Instrumental 
to Btart it 

t 

The Association's Wobx 

lira. Tasker , Vice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association, The Association was maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools for girls, who were taught domestic science in addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Sooiety, 
which was working for the last four years. In its futnrs development they had 
visions of sending a debating team to other parts of India. The Association was 
managing the Women’s Hostel, where working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam's Government, who have given their financial support for three years, the 
Hostel could be said to have made a successful start. 

Mrs. Tasker stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at. the 
request of the Director of Pnblio Instruction, the Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education in the State. Concluding, she appealed for increas¬ 
ing the membership of the Association. 



She tfoitEirs conferences 

Resolutions 


flUOXNOW—• 


Resolutions were then discussed and passed. 

The Conference welcomed the promise of the Hon’ble the Member for Education 
for the proper housing of schools (contained in his presidential address at the Hyde¬ 
rabad Teachers’ Conference, last month) and urged that this work be treated as 
capital expenditure. 

The imm ediate need for making free primary education compulsory throughout the 
State was stressed in another resolution. 

Miss Webster who moved the resolution said that the cost of compulsory educa¬ 
tion would be heavy but it would be a humane investment. She suggested co-ednoa- 
tion in kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, as it would be very expensive to have separate schools for young girls. 
Half-time schools should be opened in factory centres and villages where children 
earned to help parents. 

The Conference was of opinion that vocational training should be made accessible to 
aD girls who desire to earn their' livelihood. e 

Mrs. Humayun Mirza who _ moved the resolution, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, said that she founded a school over which Rs. 7,000 
had been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid. 

For the preservation of the national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sup¬ 
ported every effort for the proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts—music 
in particular. 

Mrs. R. 7. Pillai, mover of the resolution, suggested that the educational authori¬ 
ties should be approaohed to give mnsio the same importance in their curriculum as 
other subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and secondary classes. 
Societies should be formed in schools ana colleges, school orchestras established, and 
the City Fathers be appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras throughout the 
city. 

Recognising the increasing tendenoy of modem Indian women to enter the pro¬ 
fessions, the Conferenoe advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis¬ 
abilities in their way. 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman-i-Mubarak relating to the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and appealed to the publio and to the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to ensure its proper enforcement. 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Mrs. Rustomji said that she felt that the progress 
of the Association was very slow. They could do a great deal more, if they would 
only observe the kind of purdah ordained by their great Prophet She appealed not 
only to the women here bat to the men outside to change their mentality to move 
with the times and with one voice ordain that the Mahomedan ladies in India would 


Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu spoke a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women. She paid a glowing tribute to the pioneers of the movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly lady Hydari. She expressed gratitude Jo the Princesses for identifying 

rad f 
and 

Association would strive for further success. 

The Conference ended with a national song and the National and State Anthems. 




The Punjab Women’s Conference 

At a meeting of the central Punjab branch of the All-India 'Women’s 
Conference held at Lahore on the 9th. November 1935 under the presidentship 
of Lady Shaft a resolution was adopted requesting the British Failiament to 
safeguard the interests of women by making provisions in the instruments of 
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instructions that women should be given chances of association in the adminis¬ 
tration of every province as well as in the central Government, especially 
in the'departments of Education, Health and Labour. The resolution also urged that 
provision should be made for at least one woman to be appointed on each provincial, 
public service commission.' It further called upon the Government to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. The resolution, which was moved 
by Mrs. Kohli and supported by Begum Shah Namaz, was passed unanimously. 

• 'By another resolution .the conference requested the Punjab University to give 
home science as a separate subject a muoh more prominent and honoured, place in 
the curriculum of girls f schools and colleges In the Punjab. . , . 


LlM 


iJ ■< 


The‘ Ondh ff o men’s Conference 


•■'The annual-session' of the Ondh Women's Constituent Conference Committee of the 
All-India - Women 1 s Conference was held to-day at Qaiser Bagb BaradanI, Lucknow, on the 
9th. November 1935 under - the'"presidentship of' Laay ' Maharaj Singh In the 
presence of a large gathering-of spectators and delegates. The trend of the conference bore 
ample- testimony to- the -keen-interest evinced and the rapid awakening aud change that 
are-taking, place over-Indiatr womanhood: .' . ..... 

On arrival, Lady Maharaj Singh , the president elect whs’ received'by the' execu¬ 
tive committee and conducted to the "dais,“where she was garlanded and presented 
witij; :a tbadge’j; .She ideliveredjrhec... .precedential ■ -address - in-. an -ex-tempore 
Hindustani speech. The president, after.referring to- her past associations-with- the pro¬ 
vince, felt glad to :be among. them once . more. South Africa, she said, had given her¬ 
on unique opportunity of .learning to serve others. The time-for platform speeehes had 
gone and what was needed was action..-She referred to -the work done by the Jubbul- 
pore and. Allahabad conferences and -hoped that this Oudh Women ! s Conference would 
work..towards.obtaining.direat.and .practical • results in which—eaoh member would take 
a share of the burden. She declared that until women began to take an active hiterast- 
jn .the affairs of their own home ..towns they would -scarcely be In a position to make 
intelligent. use of.their franchise .in higher . spheres. In thiB connection she suggested 
that there should be a olasa .for the instruction of voters. 1 •• feel- very strongly’,- the 
president asserted, 'that if ,we. are to go-into politics - we mnst go in with the Idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a. higher- and spiritual -standard and bring back 
vision to men, which they apparently have.,lost. Otherwise It would be fatal for us to 
join, the struggle and.go.down, into the mire,and dirt of politios;’ The president said 
that she would like to see a third of the total strength in all municipal boards reserved 
for women, .especially.in health.and' educational committees. She advised the munioi- 

t al boards.- .to spend ; more, on.,girls!- education. She urged the-establishment-of a 
ranch of the social and moral hygienic organization, to-help towards the work which 

was at present being done by .Miss Miliioent-Shepard. .. .—-• , - 

'"'Stressing the importance of Swadeshi, the president referred to the beehive stores 
established in Naim Tailor, the encouragement, of Indian crafts- and said that they 
deserve their interest and support.. She felt that the. time - had now come for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a. lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing in the medical. .Thera.was a great, scope, for the .development -ofthe girl guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help in that great international movement which did bo muoh to teach discipline and 
service to others. In conclusion,. She said that she had always spoken with pride 
of the wonderful way in which educated -Indian womep was serving the country. She 
hoped that the~Ondtl Conference 'would keep up this tradition' and that they would all 
remember that they were working for the establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth when they worked for any kind of social or moral or political reform. . 


Delhi Wornen V Conference 

“We must stand aloof from ' meaningless 'party politics because we are pledged to 
do so." We cannot enter' Conncil3 under the present unsatisfactory conditions. We 
are against the woman franchise being _based on property ...anjl.. wifehood, qualifications. 

. 48.. . “ 
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We are against being brought into the communal arena. We are reluctantly led to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a real desire to . 
help the women of this oountry along the path of progress,’ thus observed iton» 
Laxmiiai Rajioade, presiding over the Delhi Women’B Conference held at .New Delhi 
on the 14th. November 1935. 

She oontinned that the All-India Women’s Conference never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of looality, caste or religion which were unfortu¬ 
nately only too prominent in other spheres of national activity in the land. She 
recounted the part played in the awakening of Indian womanhood by the All-India 
Women’s Conference and sister organisations during the all too brief period of 
their existence. She said that the women of India were convinced that time would 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding marriage and inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer be differred. The younger generation of Hindu women 
of higher olasses wan already expressing themselves in favour of a Divorce Act 
The president pleaded the caose of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics, She wanted Indians' to revise their notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away charity on those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as also for helping the nation-building activities. 

She urged the evil of untoochability to oe uprooted. Referring to the present 
Harijan tension she said that conversion was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not require spectacular demonstration. She appealed to Harijans to panse and 
think before taking any hasty step. 

Resolution i ^ 

The conference passed-a number of .resolutions. It resolved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give ohancea to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Governments. - Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial publio service .commission and to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. 

The conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest 

The conference reoommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a comprehensive vocabulary of maximum number of 
words common to the largest number , of Indian vemaonlars. 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

. The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of cases of 
abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
- and local Governments to Appoint women officers at railway stations to render assis¬ 
tance to women travellers. It also urged the looal Government the necessity of 
appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal with cases relating to women and 
juvenile offenders. 

Tho conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the AU-India 
Women's Conference. 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons for self-defence. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of the subjects for students in schools. Mrs. Asaf Ali 
was elected to the standing committee of the All-India Women’s Conference for 1936. 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Though the proceedings of the Mysore State Women's Conference were not open 
to the press, the reports furnished to the press by the organisers showed that the 
Conference which was held at Bangalore on the I3th. November 1935, was a unique 
one. A distinguished member from Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
success “ft is very gratifying” she observed, “to note that two .resolutions, viz., 
the eradication of untouchabtiity and encouragement to Swadeshi articles and parti¬ 
cularly to khaddar, received the whole-hearted support of the conference.” 

' 4? “““7 93 righteen resolutions were discussed and adopted without a division. 

Mrs. Kameswaramma (Mysore) moved the resolution, appealing to the women of 
MyMre to come forward in large numbers and help to bring .about the uplift of 
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A resolution moved by Mrs. H. Bhavani Banker Rao, supporting the Sarda Act 
ana urging that girls below 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected. 

Un the motion of Mrs. K. D. Rukmaniamma the conference adopted a resolution 
Conference SU ^ 0r ^ ^ ^ ve Year Plan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 

. r^er the passing of resolutions. Lady Mirza M. I email offered the sincere thanks 
ot the delegates to Her Highness the Yuvarani, the President of the Conference, for 
her words of encouragement and advice. The presence of H. H. the Yuvarani, the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of her own- solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the State, but also of the abiding interest the Royal House of Mysore 
had always taken in the progress of women. 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured H. H. the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work more effeotive in the several 
ways suggested by Her Highness. It was certainly true that mere aspiration 
ttnaMompanied by aotion failed to aohieve its purpose. 

M*" 8 - -A. V. Bamnatkam , the Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, to whose ' 
zeal and enthusiasm the-sucoess of the conference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for the oo-operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations. 


Tbe Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That primary education should be free and- compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in primary schools was the demand’put forward in a resolution 
passed at the Cochin Women s Conference held at the Girls’ High School, Ernakulam, 
on the 16th. November 1935. Miss M. S. Coey of Always presided. 

Srimati V. K. Lakshmikutty Ifethyaramnia, Consort of His Highness the Elaya 
Raja, welcomed the delegates. She said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women were trying to understand one another 
' and work in co-operation to spread the various reforms for the welfare of men 
women and children. 

She suggested a ohange in the curriculum of studies in their schools. She said 
that girls, should be taught home-crafts and domestic soienoe, tbe laws of health, 
principles of sex education and maternity and ohild welfare, so that they might 
make their homes happier. She said that the sanitary conditions of the primary 
schools should be improved and appealed to them to take an aotive interest to better 
the conditions of their sisters in the villages. 

ifiss S. C'oey then delivered her presidential address. She traced the history and pro¬ 
gress of the women’s movement in India and said that the one oonorete piece of 
reform that deserved special mention was the establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi. She dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 
who owed something to the oountry whioh had equipped them with the education. She 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the West In England, 
the Hos- pitals were mostly started and maintained by private individuals and managed by 
them. The Ragged School ‘Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the result of private initiative and enterprise. The Government no donbt came 
in later with their help and patronage. She referred to the work of the Y. W. C. A 
in Calcutta whioh toon the lead in importing Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

• Resolutions 

Resolutions were then passed thanking the Government for the annual grant sanc¬ 
tioned to the delegates to attend the All-India Women’s Conference and regretting the 
fact that the Mukkathayam Thiya Bill passed in the .Cochin Legislative Council con¬ 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made into law and requesting 
the Cochin Government to expedite the same. 1 

Another resolution was passed requesting the Government to take immediate steps 
to make primary _ education compulsory and free in the State and to appoint women 
teachers iq ail primary glasses.. 
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The next resolution strongly disapproved of the prevalence of professional begg¬ 
ing in the State and requested the Government to give the necessary help to the 
members of the Ladies’ Association who were prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution wds passed urging the abolition of the Dowry system prevalent 
among Christians. The resolution further urged that the law should be so amended 
as to enable Christian women to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater¬ 
nal properties. 

Resolutions were also passed next, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian mosio among the optional subjects for the Intermediate and B. A., courses 
in the Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam and to open Montessori classes attached to the 
Girls’ High Schools at centres like Ernakulam and elsewhere in due course as funds 
permitted. ' 

Another resolution requested the Government to grant at least Rs. 300 annually 
for the expenses of the delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference came to a close with an appeal by the President for greater or¬ 
ganised effort and propaganda in the cause of women's uplift 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Women’s Conference commenced at Guntnr on the 30th. November 
1935 with prayers by the girl students of the looal “Sarada Nikethana”, after which 
Mrs. U. V. Bayagreevarao, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the conference. 

She narrated the historical importance of Guntur District and recalled the part 
played by_ women like Nayakuralu, Manohala Rudrammadevi and others on the 
battlefield in defence of the freedom of their country. She also referred _ to the 
famous Buddhist Stupas and the University of Amaravati in Guntur District and 
said that the history of Guntur District reminded every one of the ancient glory of the 
Andhras. Adverting to present-day problems, she condemned the dowry system and 
deplored that even among highly educated people this acoursed practice had not yet 
been given up. She observed that there would be no real sooial progress until it was 
discarded. She condemned untouchability, and exhorted the women to dedioate themselves 
to the great task of removing thiB sooial evil as it could be accomplished earlier by 
women than by men. .. 


Presidential Address 

Dr. (Miss) K. Atchamamba- then delivered her presidential address. She said 
that the present educational system in our oountry both for boys and girls was very 
defective. She spoke at length on the education of girls. No difference need be 
made, she said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned. 
It was essential that girls should be trained from the outset In hygiene, discipline, 
physical culture and in self-expression. Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
°f love, beauty and joy. The parents must not be content with sending their 
children to schools as a means of escape from their frolics at home.. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to Jive 
in the same atmosphere as children. 1 

Higher education was necessary for women. By -education was meant not merely 
reading and writing bat the ability to gain knowledge and employ it for the welfare 
of society. If education for girls ended at the primary stage they would soon have 
to enter family life or sit idle and in either case their growth would be stunted both 
physically and mentally. Through higher education women had scope and time for 
intellectual development. 

Referring to marriage, she said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 
own concern. Parents had nothing to do with it According to their conventions 
boys and girls would meet at dance parties, dinners, sooial functions, at schools or 
universities and make their ohoioe of partners in life and then Inform their 
parents of it who would approve of it Even if they did not approve the couples 
Sir'll ^ °'! 11 ^ The defect of this system was that generally the boy 
gin dia not (and could not) have adequate understanding of each other a 
temperaments and circumstances. Only after they started iifetogether did they 
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learn about their temperaments and short-comings. Hence the divorce oases of 
which so many were reported from the West. 

Bat the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extreme. Marriage here 
was the sole concern of the parents and the girl had no part in it, though in recent 
times the wishes of the girls were in some oases consulted. These were only a 
fortunate few. The influence of Western ideas had brought about a change in the 
outlook of boys and there was a conflict between the two systems which was 
resulting in great misery. She said that both the Western and the Indian systems 
of marriage were not right and synthesis of both should be made in a way that 
promote our ideals and the welfare of society. 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help those unfortunate women who were put to intolerable sufferings by their 
husbands. Under the Hindu system there was no right for the wife even to live. 
apart from a cruel and tyrannical husband except with his consent If he sued for 
the custody of his wife she would be delivered into his hands by the Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from this helpless position tne only way was 
divorce. It was necessary, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce plaoed 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say that such a law 
would often be abused But everv good institution oould be abased and if the law 
of divorce was turned into an evil in some oases the fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abused it. 

- Turning to the right of inheritance of property, the President said that property 
has great significance in the present social conditions in India. The position and 
honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society were due to the fact that they oould 
inherit property. She pleaded for the grant of the right of inheritance to women 
on the same basis as men. 

Under God's will, she went on, women’s noble destiny was to beoome a mother 
Motherhood meant rearing of ohildren and moulding them into individuals who would 
take their proper place in society. Every woman should fulfil her great duty by de¬ 
voting completely ner powers, intelligence and love granted io her by the Almighty 
for the production of a worthy generation. Creation of the human race and moulding 
it into perfection are the twin tasks with which only women had been charged by 
God. It was very easy to see what an important role women had to play in 60 oiety. 

Turning to the social and political importance of women, she wondered how 
women had come to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced our women were they were not able to get 
rid of the complex that they were inferior to men. It was no wonder that it should be 
so in our country where even men were In bondage. 

Speaking about the rights of women, she asked: “Were not even sons of men, 
who looked upon women as slaves, ohildren of slaves ?" She could not understand 
women demanding and fighting with men for equal rights when they should claim 
them as their birth rights. “Who are men”, she asked, “to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To learn these are our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exercise them Is our duly. As in the oase of onr country’s freedom 
we are asking others for onr freedom withont realising that it is in onr own hands. 
Freedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not by 
those who beg for it As the adage 6ays what is inborn lasts for ever and what is- 
learnt from others lasts only for tie time being, and iow long can we hope to retain 
a freedom that is a gift to us ? And how long can we enjoy it ? We most feel that 
freedom Is Godlike and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve it.” 

She exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of their conntry 
along with their own social emancipation. She recalled the glorious part played by 
women in India, Andhradesa in particular, iu the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that women alone have the power to make a great nation. 

She concluded her speech- with a survey of the women’s movement in the West 
aud how they obtained suffrage in England and Germany during the Great War of 
1914. It was only In Russia, she said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and occupied positions of high honour. They possessed full rights with men iu their 
country. She referred to the position of women in modem Germany and Italy, after 
the rise of Hitler and Mussolini, who advocated that woman's place was only In the 
home, and said that she could not prophesy the future of women in these lands. 

The Conference then discussed a number of resolutions. After a good deal of 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouring co-education. 
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With a view to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to in¬ 
troduce at onoe compulsory education for children. 

The Conference suggested that the vernaoular should be the medium of instruction 
in schools and urged that only women should be employed as teaohers in elementary 
schools. The authorities of schools were requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade oollege for women in Andhradesa. 

When the Conference reassembled on the next day. the ltt December 1935, 
the half-yearly report of the work done in the province both in respect of educational 
and sooial activities by the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was presented 
by Srimathi AI. Kamalamma , Secretary of the standing Committee. The report 
stated that much could not bo done during the year as me attention of most of the 
workers was directed towards oolleottag funds for the relief of the famine-stricken people 
of the Ceded districts. Unlike in previous years, in the past year District and Taluq 
Conferences were held in almost all the districts of Andhradesa and the message of 
the All-India Women’s Conference was amply propagated. 

Condolence resolutions touching the demise of Mr, G. K. Devadar and the daughter 
of Sri Ponaka Kanakamma were passed. The Conference expressed its/ gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali¬ 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. v 

A resolution depreoating the way in which even educated persons were trying to 
evade the Sarda Act was also passed. The Conference condemned the move to get the 
Sarda Aot amended so as to lower the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to see that the legal minimum was raised to 16. 

The Conforence requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac¬ 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wifo even 
while his wife was living as was now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Conference appealed to men and women to abolish “purdha” and untonohability. 

The Conference pleaded for adult suffrage for men and women and for joint electo¬ 
rates in the future constitution. 

The Conference requested the Government to take immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endow the right of inheritanoo of the father’s property on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing to women to take to the revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish^ the system of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, the Conference terminated with the concluding remarks of 
the President 



All India Oriental Conference 


The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at Bangalore on 
29th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. 8. Kriahnaswami lyenger. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalfe , Vtee-Chancellor, Mysore University, and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the course of his speech, he 
said 

Mysore is to-day an important centre of oriental learning, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated pnblio and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved- in numerous pathasalas and other institutions, 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Kannada, 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy.. On the other hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations, not¬ 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the very first of the teaching Uni¬ 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standard work in oriental learning. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. These are the Oriental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State. - Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University. ' 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country. many of which 
have, by prooess of time, fallen Into the- hands of. owners of uttie appreciation 
of the Literary and antiquarian value of their possessions.. Such oolleoted manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination ; and those of special .interest are published in 
critical editions. The Oriental Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Liorary has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. 

The Archaeological Department Is an older institution than the University of 
whioh it now forms a part. Its chief concern Is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphioal material. In addition the Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of anoient monuments to the State, numbering 
over two hundred of each of whioh it has made a detailed survey. The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would be more appropriate to say very old ground) 
in the excavation of its sites of two forgotten oities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition of 
antiquities, which, I feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

You will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see ; and, if I may say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of the oulture whioh here find a meeting 
point. I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facilities as we have been able to 
provide, and as you feel able to take advantage of. to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region has to show ; and I trust that, when the time comes for 
ns to part and go our several ways, you may have some reason to regard these few 
days in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. 

The Yuvaraj’s Opening Sleeck 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore then delivered the opening address in the 
course of which, His Highness said: 

When I became aware of the scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at the im¬ 
mensity of it Reading a short while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, I found it was said that it was one of the marvels of the Educational 
system in England that it had. been found possible there to organise courses in nearly 
twenty languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualified staff for each of them, and to make provision for research in addition 
to the numerous courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion of the 
tg sV which you have set yourselves. If I understand it aright, yon regard nothing 
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in the whole scope of human knowledge as foreign to yon, provided only that it 
has an oriental flavour. 

It is hardly for a layman fo suggest the lines on’-which air this great mass of 
material should be farther developed. But I should .like to invite yoar attention 
to two points which Seem to he of “great' importance. “ The 'first “Is the" writing Of "a 
history of Southern India that will make the great Empires of the past live again 
in the. vision of the common man ; and, the second, the revival of some of the 
wonderful handicrafts,. of which. £he past^shows' suoh abundant ^evidenoaj ^nd of- 
which those that survive are living perilously In an indifferent world." ’ 

While the history of Aryan rule in India • has" been told with comparative 
completeness, and "covers a 1 ' great“deal of-■ Northern■ India;- there 1 still-remains much" 
of uncertainty regarding the history of the South, even in what are commonly 
described aa historical .times. .Further:- excavations ..and, fnrther - researches* and a 
re-reading of the Hindu-epics .sndtdhaVedas in-the light.of -modem research, may.,' 
open up wonderful vistas of history and:.- disentangle, fromthe legends, of old the: 
historical truth - which , is often..- mote marvellous . than the legends -themselves.. The 
effect - of- the Aryan invasion, .on:.the • inhabitants, -of.Southern India, .with the couse-.- 
ouent intertwining- of cults, and beliefs,, the. effect, of the. impact of one, civilisation i 
on-another* :the origin.,and- growth. ©! tha caste,- system,. all...these. are matters; 
which have still to be seen as a collected whole in., a -geest history which arohaeo-.. 
logy, anthropology, philology, / epigraphy, and ethnology, .must- .combine. to produce. 
That ia a task which would defeat any. .one man, .bnt itis just in such a .conference 
as this that a group * can-be.- formed whioh. ..can -eet.±a.w©rk,.to-taekla-tha problem 
as a whole.---- ■ -* •■-•i - o, >.j,,.lI- -,-.i u-.- 

■: In dealing-with-the question-of handicrafts, -.1 should -like Ifiratliol-all.to make, 
reference to the-loss whioh...has...befallen -the causa of. oriental scholarshipi..through 
the death of that great-: scholar^ Dr... E.- Bwj HaveU, ,,..Hia. services, j to: Indian 
history and to Indian art, -are -too-weii-known-to.yon to need any emphasis at my 
hands. But there was one . sphere -of; his-..work , which. ,Js -not so fully .recognised.; 
This was his great, service-in attempting- to . restore to their. ,proper place in the. 
artistic life- 1 of the nation the- anoient... handicraftsof v this. .country. ..I{ :think them 
is no way in which we can.better serve his , memory., than by -considering the means, 
by whioh - the. revival > of: our ancient, artistic, handicrafts.'can.be ,most speedily 
achieved. That, I fake it, is again, one of the > problems which it is appropriate for a 
oonforenoe like thisto discuss.-.Some©£ us are apt , to- place .toe narrow a meaning 
on the words ‘oriental studies'. We are apt to treat them as though they, had no. 
bearing on-the present er on toe..future:-to'regard . as ends:is-themseLves -ithe finds 
revealed by :historical . research, . or by.. Arohaeology, .tlie beauties .discovered in 
anoient literature: and in- ancient art . J. would ..-venturei. to.suggest:that ©na way 
in- which oriental scholarship . can find a larger., following, and...meet a biger:need- 
than- it does, at present is- by-tracing the processes by which-we have lost many 
of .our thing*.■ of •.beauty,-and. .by -endeavouring-to.- .bring:'back, wherever that is 
possible, something of the anoient--splendour- and ithe-artistia -charm of the. 
oriental ©rafts.*•- :: - ..,^U u,..;: i« -i,.. 

While we hope to learn, much .from you, we hope! that there ;ia also,,much 
that yon, may learn from our country -of -Mysore, .. We, have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude Btone iimplements belonging to the, paleolithfo-' .age;- There - are -many. beauti¬ 
ful spots associated with the ..great Sanskrit- epics,- It.-was, Rama's arrow that made 
a great fissure In the - Yadugiri - hill- The-waterfall: at Ohunchankatte--enshrines the 
bath of Sita. Tradition tells us that the: Bababudan ,hills were formed from, a portion 
of the Sanjiva mountain,, which fell-from.toe hands of Hanuman as he was flying to 
restore Lakshmana-^to-consciousness^ Bhima,:.the. terrible,-.-tore Bakasura-ln- twain, 
on the French-Rocks, and slew Hidimba on the Chitradurga. The sage Gautama 
performed penance on a rock hi the saored-Gaavery ■ near-8eringapatairi, while Agastya 
had .* , hermitage at Kalasa,. Rarasurama .had . one at -Nanjangud, Jaraadagci. at 
Chandragutti and RiSyasringa at Sringeri. In the historical period, we have reoorda 
of the Mauryan and Satavahanai Empires ..of the wars between tbs Pallavas.aod 
the Chalukyas, between, • the . Hoysalaa and, .theYadavas,.. It.was.. .a minister of .the. 
Gangs Emprire that gave ua the largest, monolithio . statute. in..the i world,.toe. 
Gomata image., We have..relics, too of tlie.. Vijayanagara Empire,. , of .the,. rule 
of Bijapur. and Gollconda,. of. the.. Mpghal governorship, at ..Sira and., of the Mahratta 
Jaghirs at.. Bangalore and Kolar, ,The ojty of Seringapatam.bss a history-stretohing 
back throngh. the ages, .and . under ,the: Mysora Eingdoia became a great centre 
oi teaming,.^.! L 
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. We can show yon also the premier monastery of the great Sankaracharya at 
Sringeri, the place where the large-hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the perse¬ 
cution of his king, many matbas founded in pursuance of the tenets of the devout 
Madhva, and many relics of the reformer Basavesvara. Our Oriental Library can 
show you over 11,000 valuable manuscripts, and our Archaeological Department has 
published more than 10,000 inscriptions and are conserving some 200 ancient monu¬ 
ments. Nor are we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here you will find 
master musicians like vidvans Subbanna, Vasudevacharya and Muthiak Bhagavatbar, 
who have won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian styles of painting 
and sculpture have also their honoured representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Venkatappa and Mr. Siddalinghaswami. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can to revive the ancient oraftsmanship and to develop in modern work an 
ancient simplicity of form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to remind von that we in 
Mysore feel that we can claim a share in your learned President, who is himself a 
Mysorean and has spent a large part of his distinguished career in the service of the 
State. I am sure that while he will prove a most able controller of your delibera¬ 
tions ho will, if you ask him, make a no -less efficient guide to the places of beauty 
and historical interest which I have commended to you. 

Presidential Address 

After a short musical programme. Dr. Krishnaateami Iyengar delivered his pre¬ 
sidential address, in the course of which he said: 

Just about a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with Alexander's invasions. Nar¬ 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated history; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back the history of India, by 
at least a thousand years, sq that it may now be said, even in rospect of dated history, 
that we can carry it back to the fourteenth: century before Christ. This is -peculiarly 
true in. the effort at understanding the real growth of Indian civilisation ana culture 
which indeed is perhaps the ultimate aim of history properly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being greatly philological and has 
been growing to be perhaps more precisely archaeological. • It nas, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culminating in the slow bat sure 
building up of the stages of history. 

The first and foremost item in this work which requires mention here is one of 
which we owe the first glimpses, very imperfectly understood at the time to our first 
great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in the early seventies of the lost cen¬ 
tury. He discovered on the site of what bos since become the famous Harapa in the 
Punjab some old seals bearing representations of animals and certain signs which, 
were not then understood ; but it was known that tho signs on the seals showed some 
considerable resemblance to those unearthed in the regions of Mesopotamia, where 
archaelogieal wort; of a serious character had been going on for some time. Acciden¬ 
tal discoveries on the site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind lod to systematic excavations, and 
that necessitated systematic work on tho site of Harapa itself, and the two together 
have opened before ns a now world in the ancient history of Indio, taking us almost 
by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to which we believed we have 
had some knowledge, that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. The 
general features or the civilisation laid bare in the Indus region by the spade of the 
archaeologist does not take us to the very beginning of it. It seems well-nigh Impos¬ 
sible that we oan ever reach to its beginnings in this partientar region.. In point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years in the. region of Near Asia. 

MoncNJODARA AND HaRAPPA EXCAVATIOXS 

An investigation carried on. in the light of the characters on the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harapa seals, in the study of the punch-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a similar character scattered all over India and particularly in the reign of 
the Dokhan, seems to hold out some hope ot a possible connection between the Indus 
script and the various marks in the marked pottery, and npon the coins, eto. Let ns 
hope that more work in tills line would give ns the necessary connecting link at 
least within India as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from, what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 

. 49 
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Extending oat vision north-west-wards, the years of the new century have shown 
much useful activity and great results. The most remarkable achievements of archaeo¬ 
logical activity in this direction have been shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of India by Sir Anrel Stein. Almost a dozen important 
centres of culture which once most have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved archaeological material has 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, th anks to the dryness 
of the atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of material actually provided 
documents of great value in all departments of art and culture, and shows the inter¬ 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near-Asiatic and Chinese cultures in this great 
corridor of Asia. 

In addition to these, perhaps the most important of the results of these various 
expeditions is the light it throws upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Eiuen 
Tsang and the Venetian traveller Marco Polo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel 
Stein found material to confirm obsoure points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. 
From the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul¬ 
ture perhaps, in the most important and widest of its channels. 


Indian Culturb In Indo-China 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, we find 
another fruitful field where early Indian culture has had a great expansion and flour¬ 
ished for over a thousand year at least, in full vigour and glory. This region for our 
purposes may be considered in two parts, whioh also have a certain amount of justifi¬ 
cation in geography, though the development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
——v* v_ ^ —*-■—— 'generally described as 

Indo-Cnina, is one, 


anything that might be called different. The continental portion 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, Briefly 
and the group of Islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient ■ designa¬ 
tion, constitutes the other. The history of Indian culture in these parts have had a 
pretty similar course and fructified in similar developments. Examining this cultural 
contact, the most important item that inflneuced seems to be religion, and the earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva and 
Saiyism of the Sonth Indian type. What is perhaps more than this, the script of the 
earliest inscriptions both in the countries of Indo-China and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantha, the language being Sanskrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we coaid see only 
imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period the dominating 
feature of the history becomes the Sailandra empire, and latter on the Chola-Sailendra 
struggle for supremacy. With the Sailendra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more properly Sumatra-Java. With the fall of the Sailendras 
begins the Islamisation of the region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese 
trade from the hands of the natives of India in the Peninsula to those of Arabs who 
gradually managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran the 
whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and the accum¬ 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately helping in the 
reconstruction of the history of this part, the actual region comprising the empire of 
Sailendras in its early history, and of what is generally known as the empire of Sri 
Vi]aya cannot be regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promise of a successful solution of this difficulty, and an 
expedition sent out, through the financial assistance of His Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, seems to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
shrewd guess might be hazarded, the trend of the eviaenoe seems to show that the 
Indian oultnral conquest, if it may be so described, seems to have been in the region 
of Funan. Champa and later on Cambodia (Kambuia), and Mr. Wales' recent arohteo- 
rogical expedition seems to raise the hope tliat we have-to look for tho empire of Sri 
Vijaya, at least in the earlier part of history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should 

C 1 to be so, it must be the expansion of this to take into it the islands, particularly 
tra and Java, that must have given rise to the later Sri Vijaya ordinarily located 
m Sumatra, the most important centre and headquarters of which had become Java 
_, The . other alternative is that the Sri Vijaya of Sumatra is the original 
nznvm lt “ 010 er P an sion of this that brought about the name be- 

nggiven to the 8n Vijaya across the Straits. That however is matter for the final 
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settlement of which we may have to wait for the successful termination of this 
investigation. 

The early history _of_ the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, has 
had a more or less similar history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans in particular. _ 

But in Indo-China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian oulture and civili¬ 
sation has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era—it may be that we are able to carry it a couple Cf centuries earlier—down to the 
fourteenth, nay even to the fifteenth, century. • 

. Recent Siamese history and present day Siamese institutions alike show that their 
institutions are entirely Indian in character; we might even go the length of saying 
Indo-Aryan as modified by South India; and notwithstanding much valuable work 
which has been done recently by Dr. Wales in two publications of his ‘Siamese State 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Siamese Government and Administration, the subject requires 
study from the Indian side for a full understanding. 

Location of Vijaya’s Empire 


Before taking leave of this topio a reference to the points of interest that call for 
immediate consideration may not be quite ont of place ; we referred to the 
character of the ‘Sailendra empire, and left the question whether the empire, 
really belonged to the peninsula or to the islands. An early Tamil classic 
refers to the imports into the great port of Kaveripattinam at the mouth 
of the Kaveri, and refers to those commodities which came from Ceylon and the 
Farther East in theso terms Ilattn Unavnm and Kalahattu Ahhamum. These Tamil 
expressions have a meaning which, in the actual context, seem specifically intended, 
and offer a classification of the imports in regard to this particular region. The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon (Dam), and things constituting 
wealth from Kalaham. This would ipso facto imply that the general articles of im- 

E ort from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kalaham, where It should 
ave been, were composed of atioles of commercial value; in other words, things 
intended for sale and making profits on. Ham of course is the well-known Ceylon. 
The identification of Kalaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned, is dear 
to the extent that it is the same'as Kadaram of the Tamils, or Kataha of the Sanskritists. 
Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra—of course Sumatra could be easily 
Yavadvipu—then the problem would be at an end, All foreigners who have given us 
any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes oalled Keda or Kala. If Ktuaham played snoh an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would normally be the point of com¬ 
munication of commercial shipping for the exchange of commodities and, bearing 
in mind the general description of the commodities imported from there we 
may perhaps be justified in taking it that Kalaham was the chief port of call 
for commercial shipping. If the region set over against it extending aoross to the 
Gulf of Siam, half way up which is the Bay of Bandon, with a capital Sri Vi jay a 
(Weng Sra), and if the name for that territory be Giri-Rashtra, as a river is 
said to beat that name, could we regard the region of the Malay peninsula set behind 
Takola, which is said to be the modern Taknapp, and Kala or Keda to the Gulf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of which Into the island of 
Sumatra thon giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, - of Sumatra ? I leave it there for farther 
investigation. 

This brief survey of the outspread of Indian oulture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have to be proseonted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may be making their 
own contribution from the outside, have we done our part of it to the extent 
called for ? 


Religious Influence 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian oulture, while these two streams 
show much that may be similar, they still exhibit fundamental differences in character. 
It ia a question of the outspread of Indian onlture all ronnd, that is, in all its 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. The northern expansion naturally takes on 
the character of the spread of Sanskrit language and the Mahayaua form of Baddhlst 
religion. The other features connected with this expansion are certainly directly 
under the influence of this Mahayauism. So whatever features of Hindu culture may 
be traced here would be coloured to a great extent by this dominating influence. 
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In the south-east, on the contrary; we seem to begin with the outspread of Hinduism, 
that is, Brahminism modified into a wider cult and exhibiting itself in the forms or 
various Bhakti schools, primarily the worship of Siva and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
Hinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. And even so the Mahayana is perhaps 
the greater influence in these parts. But that influence iS“ distinctly later and 
can definitely be stated to begin somewhere about the seventh century of the 
Christian era. In dealing with the religious history of India we ought to remember 
we are not dealing with a counfrv. with a compulsory State religion, with a unifor¬ 
mity of belief and a certain conformity demanded as a consequence.^ Even in respeot 
of the philosophical schools, the evidence before us is a question' of schools, not 
of one school dominating the rest. If that fundamental position is given the weight 
due to it, it would not at all be difficult to understand that the developments could 
be simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason inherent in the constitution 
of the people themselves. The masses could not be philosophical-minded, and be able 
to follow in practice the fine differences that philosophy might choose to make in 
respect of principle or doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite is 
not likely to satisfy the needs of the more general publio, and there must be need, 
side by side, therefore for a something that would satisfy the average spiritual need 
of humanity. Differences in religion therefore of a radical kind like this wonld seem 
to result from the actual constitution of the people, and such definite influences as wo 
can trace from literature seem to support this view. 

In the outspread of Hinduism _ into Indo-China and Indonesia wo find the trans¬ 
plantation of the same early principles of the newly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the manner in which .that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had been transplanted to South India itself into a similar new milieu. 
There again is a parallelism in the development of the two: the development of 
Indo-Aryan Hinduism in South India on the one hand, and the Farther India on 
the other. 

Need for Research 

These investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality for progress which 
brought into its fold the vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting the Islamio 
countries and Siberia. It was probably the Muhammadan invasions that brought about 
ultimately the cession of Indian activities in this direction, and, 
left to themselves and detached from connection with India, 
these cultures gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggresive influences in the 
course of the next three or four centuries—invasions of new people in Indo-China 
and Islamic penetration in Indonesia. Notwithstanding the great volume of work 
done elsewhere and by other agencies, it would seem incumbent upon India itself to 
make earnest efforts, well-co-ordinatea and properly directed, to recover the whole 
vast extent of this culture with a view to gaining a more thorough understanding of it, 
if for nothing else. It is then that we are likely to be in a position to appraise the 
influence for good that there was in the institutions that went into the formation of 
what is called Hindu culture. It ought to be the primary function of an all-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention and devote its energies 
to this noble task. The first essential wonld be the recovory of all the matorial sources 
that may throw .light npon any particular part of this vast field. Anthropological, 
arohaadogical, bibliographical ana historical effort must join hands, and provide as full 
and reliable a conspoctus as we can possibly get Archaeological activities 
threatened to cease, the moment that the spado had revealed something unlooked for 
throwing unexpected light in such large measure upon the ancient civilisation of 
this ancient land. Very much more of it is needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of territory within India, to make the results really more useful and provide 
us with reliable information which is necessary for building conclusions upon the 
progress of human history in India. Where Government finds it difficult, private 
effort must be harnessed to the task. But in this oase, private effort has to be 
organised private effort, and must be made, for useful results, under expert direction. 
Bringing about suoh a combination might well demand attention front a body like the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

Caste System and Hinduism 

i ^, er .^ a i JS tho time has arrived for a well co-ordinatod historical efforts to nuder- 
S™ ™ caste system as a whole with reference to any light it may throw upon 
*' s . lro ., India. The most important problem arising out of this would be 

nettier the Indian caste system as suoh can be put and end to to avoid the 
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variety even by the bringing about of revolution. ‘While one may wish that the 
oaste system went out of existence for our convenience and left Indian society unor¬ 
ganised with a view to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers would wish to 
give to it, the question before the serious student of Indian culture i* whether it will 
go out of existence. The results of historical study so far seem to indicate that . it 
will not Then would arise the question whether there is any salvation for India, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of the subject is re¬ 
quired to find, any light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system might pro¬ 
vide for us. If Hindu India under the caste system could have exhibited the vitality 
to spread its culture over ail Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to the caste system even, should the extinction of the caste system be made a funda¬ 
mental pre-requisite for any advance that India should make ? 

This necessarily leads us to the future of the religion of the Hindus—Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it become a really seri¬ 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this hour of the day, Indian nationalism with all 
the attendant horrors which the nationalistic world of the West is suffering from ? 
Was not all the variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable ana readily 
saen unity of feeling and culture, really more desirable for the future of the world 
than the narrow nationalism of the 19th century, which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some kind of internationalism ? Here is quite a live practical problem 
for even the student of dead literature and materials of culture so much held up to 
ridicule. If anything like a clearer or better understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not the time come for a far more elaborate and detailed study of the 
outtural history of tho country as a whole ? In regard to the history of Indian cul¬ 
ture in Further India those who have made a serious study of it seem to be reaching 
tho unanimous conclusion that the progress of this culture stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though evon after three or four centuries of the adoption of Islamism, 
the cultural background has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and ■ Hindu. 
How are wo to account for tho great vitality that Indian culturo showed elsewhere, 
and if, for that vitality, the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
tho vitality of that Indian culture in India, that we should now regard it as almost a 
dead culture that could be thrown away at will for the adoption of another ?- For a 
proper understanding of this portion, a very -deep and widespread study of the contact 
of Hindu India with Islamic culture in tho first instance, ana with European Christian 
oulture late^ would-seem essential. 

Need fob Collection or Ancient Literature 

The effort that needs to be made now is. a constructive study of the whole, each 
seotion making its own contribution to the building up of that whole. The first essen¬ 
tial to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for use, of the whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at the search for and the cataloguing of. and, as far as may be, 
the placing before the publio full information regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular languages with a view to this. Thera have been great 
efforts in the past: but to-day the work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing tho various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might well be made to bring together the whole vast range of it npon one can¬ 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of Madras is attempting to 
bring out a Catatogns Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that name. It is to be hoped that they would have the means and tlm 
material to carry it to completion as indicated here. 

The next great department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published here and 
elsewhere in various forms and in different languages made available in one great 
corpus, all the necessary critical study and revision being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in the previous item, whether this 
syntnetio work should supersede or merely supervene the individual and sectional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. The efforts that are being made and 
the work that is being actually carried on need not be disturbed, or put out of gear. 
All that may go on. A great aea! of valuable work has been done, and a great doal 
more perhaps could be done by the bodies and the individuals engaged in such work. 
For that more encouragement ought to be given to the bodies ana individuals doing 
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the work and the farther work to be done should be so organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of coarse, except in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work 
could be avoided and clear economy can be introduced by abolishing dissipation of 
effort. 


Facilities roa Study 

I. very much fear that there is no centre in India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all the most important works of reference bearing on any 
subieot he may be at work on. Of course there are a number of centres where this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed, 
to be provided, particularly the University centres. Bat a closer examination of the 
localities will show how very imperfect these very centres are. It is to be wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps be 
more desirable, having regard to the extent of country. Can the Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object ? Can- it do anything to beat np sufficient sympathy 
of the elite for realisation of that object ? 

Having come so far I would most earnestly bespeak your consideration whether 
the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, particularly literary and allied. It 
strikes me that there is too much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume inter¬ 
polations and worse, and cast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
serious consideration of the position in each case. I dare say I need not go into any¬ 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than a 
serious consideration whether the oritical principles adopted and applied do not require 
serious revision. 

,» India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding the key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. This seems only to set her on another strenuous forward march 
towards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. If this should get 

established in bourse of time, as there is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

position of the home of man. If there is at all truth in the statement ex orente lux 

it is all to the glory of India. It remains to be seen what contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and let me exhort you therefore, ladies ana 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of Swami Vivokananda, “Awake, Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached”, the goal of a civilization which will set humanity as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in India 1934-35 

Signs of a farther progress towards recovery were visible in many directions 
daring the year, says the Review of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub¬ 
lication on the 28th. November 1935. 

It continues: “From snoh indications as are available, industrial progress seems 
to have been fairly generally maintained. The cotton mill industry did very well in 
‘ the year nnder review : production recorded a large advance and the rate of clear¬ 
ance was also more satisfactory than in the -preceding year. The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, the stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated in value. Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactory, ana there was an appreciable increase in production. 
From such returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output-of cement, paper and the ohemical 
industries. In the case of sugar the total production for the season is likely to show 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter half of the year showed an appreciable improvement The output of petrol and 
kerosene also increased daring the year under review. There was not, however, much 
improvement in conditions in the coal industry. 

Foreign Trade 

As regards foreign trade, the increase in imports was much larger than in the 
case of exports, and the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Rs. 11 and three- 
fourth crores. Exports of gold, however, continued on a large, though a more restrict¬ 
ed scale than in tho preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay¬ 
ments thus continued favourable. National oredit stood high, ana the conversion 
operations of Government were attended with marked success. The rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for the first time since 1896 to 3 per cent The price of 
gilt-edge continued firm. The active circulation of currenoy notes was generally higher 
Sian in the preceding year. There was also an improvement in the net ton mileage of 
class I railways from 18,383 million to over 20,.012 million. The index number of 
non-specntative industrial securities rose from 113 in April 1934 to 133 in March 
1935, while those of speculative securities rose from 196 iu April 1934 to 2236 in the 
closing month Qf the year. 

Agricultural Situation 

As regards the agricultural situation, the output of some of the major crops was 
less than in the preoeding season. There was, however, some improvement in 
agricultural prioes, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During the 
second half of the year, jute prices also advanced. Wheat, however, fetched lower 
prices than iu the preceding years _ while prices of rice improved to some extent 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices conld not be maintained at the preceding 
year’s level On the whole, the agricultural situation was distinctly better than in 
1933-34. specially in the latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, white the overseas demand for Indian .produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kinds of. oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement 

• _ JCoubss op Prices 

The study of the course of prices indicates that the prices of agricultural commo¬ 
dities have fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in the money value of agricultural produce occurred in the case of 
Burma. As compared with 1928-29, there was a drop bv 63.3 per cent in the 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally due to the slump in the 

S rice of rice. In Bengal, there was a decline of 58.9 per cent, and in Bihar and 
irissa of 59.9 per cent In Madras there was a decline by 54 per cent, the value 
of the two principal products, rice and groundnuts, showing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49B per cent and in the Punjab, of 
57 8 per cent In the Central Provinces and Berar there was a decline of 55.9 per 
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cent. Taking these eight provinces together, there was a fall of B3.6 per cent as 
compared with 1928-29. A very important point to be borne in mind in interpreting 
these figures is that bo far as food crops are concerned the cultivator consumes, or 
exchanges in kind of services rendered, a large portion of the crop which he grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-staffs had not affected them. 

The total shipments of gold from India in 1934-35 amounted in value to Rs. 53 
and oue-fourtli crores as compared with Rs. 58 crores in the preceding year. 

The production of piecegoods in India touched a record level m 1934-35. The 
quantities of cotton piece-goods (including fents) as well ns the quantity per capital 
available for consumption in India (including hand-loom production) are given in the 
following table r - 

... Net Imports. Net available Mill Handloom Net available for 

Year.- production. production. ' consumption. 

Actual Per Capita. Actual Per Capita. Estimated Per - Total Per Capita. 

Capita. 

Yds. crores. Yds. Yds. crores. Yds. Yds. crores. Yds. Yds. crores. Yds. 


1929-30. 

19 a 

5.43 

229 

6.54 

140 

4.00 

559 

15.97 

1930-31. 

87 

2.49 

246 

7.03 

. 139 

3.97 

472 

13.49 

1931-32. 

76 

2.11 

288 

8.00 

150 

4.17 

514 

14.28 

1932-33. 

120 

3.34 

311 

8.64 

170 

4.72 

601 

16.70 

1933-34. 

77 

2.14 

289 

8.03 

144 

4.00 

510 

14.17 

1934-35. 

97 

2.62 

334 

9.03 

146 

3.95 

577- 

15.60 


The year saw a considerable expansion of the imports of artificial silk products. 
Imports of yam reached a record level of 16.G million lbs., which was 6 8 million 
lbs. in excess of the preceding year’s figure and 5.6 million lbs. more than the 
receipts in 1932-33. The total value of the imports of artilicial silk yarn in the 
year nnder review amounted to Rs. 118 lakhs as compared with Rs. 82 and Rs. 92 
and a half lakhs, respectively, in the preceding two years. Rodnced prices and 
'improved quality have contributed to the increasing popularity of rayon products. 
The chief sources of the imports of yarn into India are Japan ana Italy. 

It has been estimated by the Sugar Tecknocologist to the Imperial CoiUncil of 
Agricultural Research that the average consumption in India of sugar, exclud ng gur, 
^in the three years ending 1933-34, was 921,000 tons, and in 1933-34, the last year 
'of the triennmm, about 885,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that during l934;-35 
580,000 tons of sugar was produced direct from cane, 4,000 tons from gur making 
a total of 620,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons were imported from foreign 
countries. 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
as compared - with 122 lakhs in 1933-34. It is interesting to note that the most 
important single item under the head, gloss and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, viz., bangles, _ the demand for which, owing to the necessity for replacement 
is likely to be sustained so long as habits and fashions do not change. Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware imported during the year under review recorded 
increases. Japan retained the predominant position in tho trade, the value of her 
supplies advanoing to Rs. 64 lakns from Rs. 57 laklis in 1933-34. Belgium and the 
United Kingdom improved their shares from Rs. 11 lakhs each in tho preceding year 
to Rs, 13 and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively in the yoar under review. 

Tiie trade in precious stones and pearls further fell off from Rs. 75 lakhs in 
1933-34 to Rs. 50 lakhs in 1934-35. This decrease was due as before to smaller 
receipts of diamonds which accounted for Rs. 37 lakhs as compared with Rs. 59 
lakhs in 1933-34, Imports of pearls, unset, also decreased from Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. H 
lakhs. The imports of other kinds of precious stones, however, stood almost at the 
same level at Rs. 2 and one-third lakhs os in 1933-34. 



India’s Trade with United Kingdom 1934-35 

The main features of India’s export trade with the United Kingdom daring the 
year 1934-35 were an increase in the supplies of both long and snort staple cotton 
and of tea and a deoline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and 
raw jute.' This is revealed in the report on the work of the Indian Trade Commi¬ 
ssioner for London. 

The report contains an instructive analysis of trade developments within the 
group of countries whose currencies are on a sterling basis as compared with those 
l in the countries included in the “gold bloo.’’ Two interesting conclusions emerge 
j from this examination 

(1) The British Empire and the other countries In the • sterling group have during 
the year relatively improved their trade position in the United Kingdom market, and 

(2) the recovery Has, generally speaking, been more rapid in this gronp. 

Trade with Britain 

In the year under review the monsoou conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Rs. 47,53 
crores as against as 47,20 crores during the previous year. The total value of the 
exports of Indian merchandise to all countries during the same period Increased by 
approximately Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 15 crores, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The total value of the imports into India for the same period 
increased by approximately Rs. 17 crores to Rs. 132 crores. The imports from the 
United Kingdom into India during the period advanced by Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 64 
crores in round figures. The increased shipments of raw cotton (the increase under 
this item being Rs. 8 crores as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (the Increase 
amounting to approximately Rs. 29 lakhs as oompared with 1933-34) were mainly j 
responsible for the increase in the value of exports during the year under review as 
compared with th^ previous year. The total visible balance of trade in favour of 
India amounted to Rs. 78*10 orores as against Rs. 9196 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 
68.15 crores in 1932-33. Of this amount the balanoe of transactions In treasure 
(private) including gold, silver and currency notes accounts for Rs. 5507 crores as. 
against Rs. 57.23 crores and Rs. 64,93 orores in the two previous years respectively. 

Indications of Improvements 

The Bank rate remained unohanged at 3 and a half per cent throughout the 
period and, generally speaking, money conditions were easy. A farther indication of 
improvement in business conditions was the increase in the total approximate gross < 
earnings of alt State-owned Railways, which advanced by Rs. 265 lakhs to Rs. 8979 
lakhs during the period under report from 1st April 19li4 to 31st March, 1935, and 
in the tot3 wagons loaded on Class 1 Railways. Daring the same period the total 
number of wagons loaded on the broad gauge was 4,167,000 'as oompared with 3.968,000. 
(In the metre gauge, an increase of 158,000 wagons was recorded bringing the total 
number of metro gauge wagons loaded up to 2,674). All these indications, opines 
the Trade Commissioner, Dr. D. B. Meek, point in the direction of progress. 
No general recovery, however, is possible in a predominantly agricultural conuntry 
such as India unless the cultivator obtains prices for nis agricultural produce 
or in other words unless his purchasing power is im- proved. The rural 
improvement scheme, recently inaugurated by the Government of India on 
a national scale, therefore, is of great importance and. the actnal working of 
the scheme, for which one crore of rupees is being distributed to the Proviuces to 
enable local Governments to cany on the economic development and improvement 
of rural areas, will be watched with great interest 

Dr. Meek does not attempt to analyse the results of the Ottawa Agreement, the 
working of which has been the subject of detailed examination in India by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The main features of the export trade with United Kingdom daring the year were 
an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and raw jute. Indian 
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rice suffered considerably owing to Spanish competition, but as a result of represen¬ 
tations made by India, the duty on imported non-Empire paddy has been raised, with 
a view to enabling India to derive the full benefit expected 'from this concession 
under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Exports op Cotton 

As regards long and short staple cotton, the total imports for the first quarter 
of the year under Teview of long staple cotton into the United Kingdom have de¬ 
clined from 2,671,000 centals (of 100 lbs.) to 2,111,000 centals, but the imports from 
India of long staple cotton have advanced from 214,000 centals to 223,000 centals. 
The imports of long staple cotton from U. S. A. have deolined daring the same period 
from 1/715,000 centals to 1,198,000 centals and those from Egypt from 350,000 centals 
to 235,000 centals. During the same quarter in 1933 the imports of long staple cotton 
from India were 124,000 centals, from U. 8. A. 2,043,000 centals and from Egypt 
201.000 centals. It would therefore appear from a comparison of the figures of im¬ 
ports for these quarters daring the last three years that the United Kingdom market 
is taking an increasing interest in the Indian long staple cotton. The bulk of short 
staple cotton imports into the United Kingdom came from India and Indian imports 
during the quarter under review amounted to 220,000 centals as against 85,000 and 
174,000 centals during the same quarter of 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

Rubber 

The export of raw rubber to the U. K. rose from 3,338,818 lbs. in 1933-34 to 
10,363,228 lbs. in 1934-35 and the value advanced from Rs. 7,60,478 to Rs. 60,42,743. 
The International Rubber Regulation Scheme, which India has signed subject to cer¬ 
tain reservations, came into force from the 1st June 1934. The quotas allotted to 
India and Burma were :— 

1935 1936 1937 1933 

India 8,250 9,000 9,000 9,250 

Bnrma 6,750 8,000 9,000 9,250 

These qnotas, however were considered unsatisfactory in India and the Govern¬ 
ment of India represented to the International Robber Regulation Committee that 
they should be increased. It has been raised to the following amounts :— 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

• India 12,500 12,500 12,500 13,000 

Burma 8,000 8,500 9,000 9.250 

The protocol embodying these changes has still to be signed. 

The food stuffs as a group have not done bo well in the year under review ns in 
the two previous years and they have fared somewhat badly when compared with 
the group of raw materials. The raw materials and especially the “metals and ores” 
group with the exception of copper and zinc, have Bliown a decided improvement. 

Teak continues to be the main timber imported, and the principal decorative 
timbers in demand are Indian silver-greywood and Indian Laurel. Considerable 
progress 13 recorded in regard to research work on the application of products in 
industry. . 

Trade Exhibitions 

The Department took part in 16 trade exhibitions 'as against nine in the previous 
year, and the number of trade enquiries at exhibitions rose from 670 in 1933-34 to 
820 in 1934-35, the main articles which attracted attention being rice, ohutneys, curry 
powder, carpets, leather, skins, sports goods and jute webbing. 

An important development in regard to the organisation of the Trade Department 
was the opening of the Milan Office under a separate Trade Commissioner Sir. M. B. 
Aliuja. 

Harry Lindsay retired from the post of Indian Trade Commissioner on the 
30th September 1934, after holding this office for moro than 11 -years. Sir B. N. 
Mitra records in the report his “high appreciation of the ability and zeal with which 
Barry performed his duties and of his constant solicitude in regard to the interests 
of Indian trade.” 



Working oi the Ottawa Agreement 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934-35 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah , Commerce Member, presented in the Legislative Assembly 

the 25th. September 1935 the report on the working of the Ottawa agreement for 
1934-35. The report points out the difficulty of examining the effects of the preferences 
resulting from the agreement on trade and business in India.' The main difficulty is to 
isolate the phenomena in order to study the effects of preferences as distdnot from other 
economic causes. The time during which the preferential scheme was worked was 
far from normal. The polioy of economic nationalism has been rampant throughout 
the world. Monetary changes have led to widespread instability in foreign exohanges 
end there have been changes in the demand and supply of individual commodities, 
which have considerably influenced the trade therein. There have also been practical 
limitations to the examinations carried out, because the data available are far from 
complete. However, the report opines : ‘If India has improved her relative position 
m the United Kingdom, as disclosed by her percentage share in the total United 
Kingdom imports, then, othor things being equal, preference must prima facie be 
deemed to be valuable. Whether India's other customers have taken relatively more 
from her than the United Kingdom is not quite relevant to the issue. In those oases, 
therefore, where the conclusion suggested by the Indian export table differs from 
that indicated by the United Kingdom import tablo in the same artiole, the latter 
must be considered more relevant to the disoussion. The relative position of India 
in the United Kingdom market will therefore supply the primary evidence necessary 
to judge the success or otherwise of the preferences secured by India on her exports 
to the United Kingdom.’ 

The report points out that the examination regarding prices presents even more 
serious practical difficulties, and proceeds to sum up the main faots in the tables. 

The first table shows exports from India of articles enjoying preference, which 
account for G2 centum of the total of Rs. 152.4 crores value of the export trade. 
The percentage share of the United Kingdom was 30 in 1931-32 and 38.9 in 1934-35, 
while other countries’ percentage fell from 70 to 61.1 during the corresponding 
period. 

India's percentage share regarding imports into the United Kingdom enjoying 
preference rose trom 4'6 in 1931 to 6.3 in 1934, while the percentage share of other 
countries fell from 954 to 93 7 during the same period. 

As regards imports into British India of articles enjoying preference, the percen¬ 
tage share of the United Kingdom has risen from 4! to 44; that of other countries 
feu from 59 to 56 as compared between 1931-32 and 1934-35. 

Exports from India of articles not enjoying preference in the United Kingdom fell 
in percentage from 20.5 to 19.6 while those of other countries increased from 79.5 to 
80.4 during the four years. 

As regards imports into the United Kingdom of articles not enjoying preference, 
India’s share inoreased from 3.4 to 4.7 while that of other countries fell from 96.6 
to 95.3. 

Imports into British India of artioles on which preference is not allowed in the 
United Kingdom shows that the percentage share of the United Kingdom has risen 
from 33.7 to 39.3 and that of other countries has fallen from 66.3 to 60.7. 

The balance of trade of British India shows that, whereas in 1913-14 it was 
against India by Rs. 34 orores in respect of the British Empire, it was in India’s 
favour by Ks. 14 orores in 1931-32. Daring the same period India's trade balances 
was favourable to the extent of Bs. 100 crores with other foreign countries in 1913-14 
and by Rs. 35 orores with them In 1931-32. 

The trade in respect of the United Kingdom just balanced in 1931-32, but for 
British possessions it was in India’s favour to the extent of Rs. 14 crores. In 

1932- 33 it was against India by Rs. 11 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, 
but for other British possessions it was in India's favour by Rs. 14 crores. In 

1933- 34 the trade just balanced with the United Kingdom was Rs. 13 orores 
in favour of India for British possessions. In 1934-35 the trade balance was against 
India by Rs. 6 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, but was in favour of 
India by 11 crores in respect of British possessions. 
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As regards other countries, the position regarding the balance of trade is as 
follows (in orores) for the three years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 :— 

Europe: plus 3, plus 10, plus 5. 

U. S. A. : minus 1, plus 7, plus 5. 

Japan : minus 6, minus 3, plus 3. 

Outer countries: plus 5, plus 8 , plus 3. 

Total foreign countries: pliw 1, plus 22, plus 16. - 

The grand totals of the balance of trade in India’s favour: plus 4, plus 35, plus 22 . 

Imports into British India show the following percentages, respectively, for the 
years 1913-14, 1931-32 and 1934-35 / 

United Kingdom. — 64 . 1 , 35 . 5 . 40 . 6 . 

Japan. —3.6, 10 . 6 . 15 . 7 . 

Germany. — 6 . 9 , 8 . 1 , 7 - 6 - 
U. S. A. — 2 . 6 , 10.3, 6 . 4 . 

Italy.— 1.3, 3 . 8 , 2 . 3 . 

Kenya and Zaneiber. — 0 , 3 , 2 . 9 , 2 . 4 . 

Ceylon. — 0 . 4 . 1 . 1 , I.O. 

China ,— 0 . 9 , 3 . 3 , 1 . 6 . 

Belgium. — 2 . 3 , 2 . 4 , 1 . 6 , 1 

Austria-Hungary. — 2 . 3 , 0 . 6 , 0 . 5 . 

France.— i.e, 1 . 7 , 1 . 2 . 

Straits Settlement.— 1 . 8 , 2 . 3 , 3 . 3 . 

Java. — 5 . 8 , 38 , 1 . 4 . 

Exports from British India for the years 1913-14, 1931-32, 1954-35 show the 
following percentages 

United Kingdom. — 23 . 4 , 27 . 9 , 31 . 6 . 

Germany. — 10 . 6 , 6 . 3 , 4 . 6 . 

Japan.— 9 . 1 , 8 . 7 , 15 . 9 , 

U. S. A .— 8 . 7 , 8 . 9 , 8 . 5 . 

France.— 7 . 1 , 4 . 8 , 3 . 5 . 

Belgium. — 4 . 8 , 3.8 2 . 8 . 

Austria-Hungary.— 4 , o, o, 

Ceylon.- 36 , 5 , 4 . 

Itaiy.-i 1, 3.4, 3.9. 

Straits Settlements.— 2 . 7 , 3 , 2 , 1 . 

China.— 2 . 3 , 4 . 9 , 1 . 7 , 

Java.— o 8 , 1 . 1 , 0 . 3 . 

Kenya and Zaneiber. —I.o, 0 . 5 , 0 . 3 . 

Central and South Africa.— 2 . 2 , 1 , 5 , 2 . 5 . 

The report next deals with the commodities exported and imported. The report 
points ont that as regards wheat preference was granted in the United Kingdom and 
Ceylon, but It has been of Utile value to India owing to her special wheat position. 
As for rice, the preference was of special importance in view of the contraction of 
the Far Eastern markets. Attempts are being made to improve the quaUty of Burma 
rice so as to make it suitable for consumption in Europe, chiefly in the United 
Kingdom. 

The following is the comparative position between 1931-32 and 1934-35 of exports 
from and imports into British India of the chief commodities. In these the total value 
for 1931-32 is taken at 100 and the figures shown are for 1934-35 as compared to 
the total value of 1931-22. 

Exports :— 

Rice, not in husk to all countries 58, to the United Kingdom, 318. 

Linseed: all countries 196 ; U. K. 776. 

Tea: all countries 104 : U. JL 107. 

Tanned hides: aU countries 93; U. K. 93. 

Tanned skin: all countries 103 ; U. K. 105. 

Jute manufactures: all countries 98 ; U. K. 86 . 

Woollen oarpets and rugs: all countries 158 ; U. K. 182. 

Groundnuts : all countries 62 : U. K. 153. 
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Imports 

Chemicals: from all countries 114 ; from U. K 116. 

Drugs and medicines: all countries 107 : U. K. 107. 

Hardware: all countries 118 ; U. & 106. 

Instruments apparatus, eto. all countries 128 : U. K 135. 

Brass and similar alloys : all countries 133 : U. K. 187. 

Lubricating and mineral oils : all countries 86 ; TJ. K. 87. 

Paints and colours : all countries 113 ; U. K. 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores : all countries 87 ; U. K. 106. 

Rubber manufactures : all countries 93 : D. K. 201. 

Woolen manufactures : all countries 304 : U. K. 248. 

Motor oars : all countries 175 ; U. K. 246, 

Motor omnibuses : all countries 182 ; U. K. 178. 

It may be mentioned that this year’s report, unlike that of last year, is not 
issued by the director of commercial intelligence but is presented as a Government 
paper and expresses no opinion and confines itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Opening Day—Calcutta—16th. December 1935 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 16th. December 1935. H. E. Sir John Anderson, and mem¬ 
bers of the Bengal Government were also present. 

The Hon. Mr. <?. R. Campbell , President, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Sir 
John Abercrombie, Deputy President, Bombay Chamber, thanked His Excellency for 
inaugurating the proceedings and wished him Godspeed. 

Asking the Viceroy to open the proceedings, Mr. Campbell said that he welcomed 
His Excellency _ with mixed feelings, beoause athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that this was the last oeoasion on whioh the Chambers would have the 

E leasure of his gracious presence at their annual meeting. Mr. Campbell was con- 
dent that he spoke for all when he thanked HiB Excellenoy for the great courtesy 
and consideration he had at all times extended to the oommeroial community in 
India—courtesy and consideration whioh was also extended to them by all memners 
of his Government. And this, Mr. Campbell was sore, was in no small measure 
due to His Excellency’s shining example. 

Mr. Campbell added, “Only a few days ago, after long waiting, we were notified 
by the Commerce Department that the Railway Board would meet us and Chairmen 
or Port Trusts and Commissioners of the great ports of India at a conference in 
Delhi on December 16. The notification went on to say that if this date was incon¬ 
venient, the Government of India, in view of their many commitments, feared that 
they would be unable to hold a Conference until the month of May in Simla. On 
the assumption that the Government of India knew His Excellency’s'movements and 
possibly, therefore, this meeting of ours might he noticed in reflected glory, I ventured 
to send a personal telegram to the Commerce Secretary saying that the date he had 
given ns had a strong smell of sardines. Not after 13 months, but within 13 hours. 
1 got his reply which said, “Sorry fish got into fruit. Am sending .you fresh dates, 
(Laughter and oheers). 

“But I cannot close on a note of laughter, though we may come near to what is 
akin to it _ As I have said, our feelings on this occasion are mixed and while we 
are happy in once again having His Excellenoy with os and while we wish him and 
his gracious lady God-speed, when they leave these shores and many more happy 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so richly deserve or to undertake still 
more labours of love, our hearts are touched with the most genuine regret that this 
is the last occasion on whioh His Excellenoy will grace this meeting.” 

Viceroy’• Speech 
In opening the meeting, the Viceroy said:— 

Mr. President and gentlemen,—I thank yon, sir, sincerely for the warmth of the 
welcome which you have extended to His Excellenoy the Governor of Bengal and 
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myself on behalf of the delegates from the constituent chambers of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and the members of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce on this, the third occasion, on -which wo have had the privilege of being 
with you at your annual meeting. I assure youthat I always look forward to the 
opportunity of meeting you all here oollectivety, for it enables me to show mv 
interest in your prosperity and progress and to say a few words on matters which 
are in mv mind and whioh may, I hope,' be some interest to yourselves. Let me 
add that! think it was hardly necessary, sir, to give His Excellency or myself the 
assuranoe of your loyal and nnoeasing support to ourselves and our Governments in . 
our work. We can both very gratefully say that wo have had the fullest evidence 
of this constant support daring the difficult and anxi ous years through whioh we 
have recently passed. 

In the first place I wish to associate myself very cordially with every word that 
has fallen from you, Mr. President, with regard to the great services rendered by 
Sir Hubert Carr as your representative during all the discussions that took place in 
London in connection with the new constitution in India and I should like to congra¬ 
tulate you on the very graceful recognition you have shown him of your apprecia¬ 
tion of the great work he did on yoor behalf. 

Roads 

I referred last year to the constitution of the Transport Advisory Council con¬ 
sisting of the members of my Government ooncerned, sitting with Provincial Minis¬ 
ters and their advisers, and I then expressed the hope that the Council would promote 
close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces in the solution of 
the difficult problems of transport co-ordination. I am glad to be able to say that 
the hope has so far been realized and that, at its first meeting, the Council 
adopted, with a gratifying approach to unanimity, a statement of policy 
concerning the construction of roads and railways, the control of motor transport 
and the oreation of administrative machinery to promote co-ordination. While I am 
discussing the question of .transport, I must refer briefly to the Indian Roads Congress 
whioh was inaugurated a few dayB before I last addressed you. That inaugural 
meeting was. I believe, a successful step in the direction of getting our engineers 
together to exohange opinions and the results of their experience with the object of 
promoting efficiency and economy in the expenditure on roads. There is no question 
of the very great need for road development nor unfortunately oan anyone suggest 
that the funds at present available are adequate. In those circumstances, economy 
and efficiency in the application of whatever money is available has become an 
imperative necessity. My Government believe that the Indian Ronds Congress is 
an institution which win make for thoso ends and we have, therefore, decided to 
defray the cost involved for a further period of two years. 

Civil Aviltiojj 

In Civil Aviation, the most important recent developments havo been the duplica¬ 
tion of the air mail service between London and Singapore and the inauguration by 
Tata & Sons Limited of a weekly air mail service between Bombay and Trivendrum 
with intermediate landings at Gfta and Cannanore. This latter service, which connects 
at Bombay with the existing Earaohi-Madros air mail service, will shortly be available 
for carrying mail as well as passengers and freight 

Now that the Government of Ceylon have providod an aerodrome at Colombo, it 
is hoped that a further development, namelv, the extension of the Tata air service 
from Madras to Colombo will take place in the near future. . , 

. It is regrettable though, I hope, a temporary set-back that the Indian National 
Airways Limited, havo been compelled to dose down the services between Calcutta 
and Daooa and Catontta and Rangoon, whioh they had successfully inaugurated and 
operated for 18 months. The former service never had the support from the pub.io 
whioh the company had expeoted in view of the obvious advantages it offered for 
rapid communication between the two ohief cities of Bengal and though _ on the 
latter service both passenger and mail traffio showed a steady increase. That increase 
was not sufficiently rapid to justify the Company in continuing to operate at a loss. 

Considerable progress has been made with the programme for the development 
of ground organisation to which 1 referred last year. An order for air route and 
aerodrome lighting equipment for the Trans-India route and contracts for hangers 
at aerodromes on that route and on the main feoder routes have been placed and 
improvements to the existing aerodromes and the construction of new aerodromes are 
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being carried out. But much of the work -in the past year has been of a preliminary 
nature and before tong there will be more material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within the original programme have been necessitated 
by the early prospect of a greatly inoreasea intensity of the Trans-India servioes. 
Active consideration is being given to tkeree proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom for the speeding up and increase in frequency of Empire 
Air Servioes and the carriage of all first class Empire mail by air. 

, Jute Idustry 

The difficulties of the jute industry have exercised the minds of many in Calcutta 
during recent months. I need hardly assure yon that they have also givon the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration, while we have 
not been able to see eye to eye with the Jute Mils Association on the subjeot of 
restricting of output, we are ready to oonsider any sound proposals that may be 
put forward for assisting the industry to reach a stronger ana more stable position. 
When, therefore, the Association suggested the sending of a deputation to Delhi to 
discuss the matter, my Government welcomed the opportunity. As that discussion 
will be taking place in two or three days’ time, you will not expect me to add any 
further observations on the subjeot at present. 

Sanctions Against Italy 

You are aware, gentlomen, that India, in fulfilment of the obligations following 
from her membership of the League of Nations has joined with her fellow-members 
in imposing Sanctions, financial and economio, against Italy. _ My Government are 
fully conscious of the seriousness of the step and of its possible repercussions on 
India's foreign trade. They view with Tegret the severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous in the past, between India and Italy, but they have felt 
nevertheless, at this critical point of time that the maintenance of the principle of 
the Covenant of the League must outweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss. The economio isolation of so important an industrial and economio power as 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most serious disturbauoe of world eoonomy, but it 
will bo our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India’s 
tade and commerce. 

It is imposible yet to estimate what these effects will be. There will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object in view, there has been constituted 
a Special Committee of the League of Nations, whose duty it will be to co-ordinate 
the efforts of individual States towards a redistribution of the trade which has 
hitherto (lowed in Italian channels. Steps have already been taken to ensure that 
in the deliberations of this Committee, the claims of India, to tho fullest considera¬ 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that the 
present orisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of international trade 
were already so baffling and so complicated still one more obstacle has been placed 
in the way of world recovery, Bince whatever stimulus the war in Abyssinia may 
give in Varions quarters to industrial and commercial activity, that stimulus can 
ouiy be temporary aud must, in its nature, be unhealthy. 

These problems to whioh I have referred have been receiving the careful consi¬ 
deration of my Government, and, in particular, it has been their concern to 
examine whether the time has yet oome to abandon India’s traditional foreign trade 
policy, based, as it is, on reciprocal most-favoured nation treatment in favour of tho 
now popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me in the time now 
at my disposal to set before you the manifold aspects of this complicated question, 
but 1 would affirm that nothing in the study of world economio conditions in the 
past few years or in India's present circumstances has shown that any departure 
from onr accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she is, a supplier for tho main 
part of raw materials and foodstuffs to tho great commodity markets of the world 
and dependent on widespread world demand rather than on particular nations or on 

£ articular customers India oau ill afford to risk tho closing of any door now open to 
er by virtue of her most-favoured nation rights. She must continue to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce in these markets and her interest lies not so muoh in 
tlio conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in the restoration of the free and 
unrestricted flow of international trade, .on which world prosperity depends. The 
problem before her is one which is common to all trading nations of the world. That 
problem is, in brief, the rehabilitation of the mechanism of international trade. It 
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is a problem which India cannot solve by herself bat it is one in the solution of 
which, she should be prepared at all times to give her fullest oo-operation. 

Daring the past live years India has passed, in common with the rest of the 
world, through a period of almot unexampled economio stress. It is therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to me that in addressing you for the last time, I am in a 
position to point to some indications of a gradual movement towards economio re¬ 
covery in tne country. The steady deoline in the general level of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 1929, has now definitely ceased. An npward tendency 
appears to have set in. There is evidence also that the disparity between the prices 
of agricultural and of manufactured commodities, which has so seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the great mass of the people of India, is now less marked 
than before and that a more balanced price relationship is probably within sight 
The progress of industrial development has been well maintained in spite of the 
general depression and in some cases, notably in the cotton textile industry, greater 
advances have recently been recorded than at any time in the past. There was n 
noticeable improvement in the volume of export as well as import trade in India in 
1934-35 as compared with the previous year, when the lowest levels in recent times 
had been recorded and this improvement has since continued unchecked. India’s 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balanoe whioh is substantially higher than 
in the period preceding the war. 

Among the most Welcome signs of improvement is the material redaction in the 
burden of interest charges^ whice is a matter of such deep concern to both industry 
and agriculture. The rate, of interest of Government loans nas been rednced to 3 per 
cent for the first time since 1896 and the bank rate whioh reached as high a figure 
as 8 percent in the closing months of 1931 has also fallen to the same leveL These 
developments afford some indication . of the progress whioh has been made towards a 
general economioirecovery. In the light of the facts, I believe that unless there are 
further disturbances in the conditions affecting world trade and finance, we may now 
regard the future with a certain measure of confidence. 

Position op Europeans - 

■When I spoke to yon last year, I commented brieflv on the position, under the 
impending Reforms, of the European business oommnnltv. I emphasised the value of 
good-will in business relations between the members of the different communities and 
expressed my appreciation of the extent to whieh this is being increasingly realised. 
The new Government of India Aot is now on the Statute Book and I would like, be¬ 
fore I close, to convey to you a few further sentiments relative to your position here 
whioh, I trust from my long experience in this country, yon will allow me to convey 
to yon and whioh I hope you will consider and find helpful. Let me say that I ieel 
in common with everyone of yon a justifiable pride in the contribution you have 
mnrtn to building up the India of to-day as we know it and in the service you have 
rendered to this country in many fields of endeavour. You have led where others have 
followed. By your resource, your perseveranoe, your industry and your enterprise, 
India has in many directions enjoyed, advantages whioh might otherwise have been 
longer delayed in the history of the relations between Great Britain and this country. 
Yours has, indeed, been an honourable part. What then of the future ? In the dis- 
oussions of recent years, your leaders have shown a keen appreciation of the changing 
conditions and have made it clear that the Europeans resident here for purposes of 
trade and commerce fully identify themselves with India’s aspirations in their desire 
to stand in a position of full equality with the members of the Great British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. 

I congratulate you on the position you have taken up in this matter and am sure 
that it is the course of wisdom, but it will not be sufficient that you should merely 
be well inclined towards the development of new political institutions in India. It will 
be in those institntionss that, in the ordinary transaction of Government business, 
decisions will bo of great importance to yourselves. By means of your own representa¬ 
tives in the new legislatures, you will have the opportunity of influencing those 
decisions. Sacrifices of time ana leisure will be required from those you select to 
represent you. I have no doubt that, as in the past, your leaders will be willing to 
come toward and take their part in the public life of the country. It will be their 
function to voice your interests, but, above all tilings, keep this fact before you, the 
future destinies of India, her welfare, her progress ana prosperity, these are all 
matters of no less concern to you than to those for whom India is their home and 
motherland. India’s interests are yonr interests. Wholeheartedly,„pnd in full measure, 
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may I ask you to associate yourselves with all that leads to the advancement of this 
oountry and adds to her position and ?ad vbnc ement ? If you hold this ideal constantly 
before you, I am sure yon will be fully recompensated in the future. 

' In conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you. Sir, for your good wishes to my 
wife and myself when we leave the shores of India and for your generous expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gathering of your 
members. I need hardly say that I regret that fact, too { and I am full of regret that 
in a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendships, interests and asso¬ 
ciations which I have formed during some of the best years of my life in this 
country. Gentlemen, we have lived through stormy times during the past years, but 
I think I see the sun shining through the clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will once again be on tho high road to increasing development and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Bhbaib oh Coal Eeeiqhi 

The Honse at the conclusion of the opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the resolutions on the agenda. 

Ur. Aikman (Bengal) moved the following resolution :— 

‘ “With a view to Increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at the 
same time providing the serving railways with additional revenue from the consequen¬ 
tial inorease in com traffic, this Association recommends the ^Railway Board to give 
their serions consideration, in the best interests of the coal trade and of railways 
in India, to the question of granting a special rebate on coal for export out of India. 

“While appreciating Government'a action in reducing the surcharge from April 1, 
1935 fa) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per oent to 12 ana half p. o. and (b) 
by subjecting it to a maximum of Re 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa¬ 
tion reiterates its opinion that the immediate removal of the surcharge on ooal freights 
in India would greatly benefit the industrial interests of the oountry as well as the 
interests of the coal trade. This Association, therefore, resolves that the Government 
of India be called upon to issue directions for the entire withdrawal of the present 
suroharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve any inorease 
iU railway charges in other directions”. 

Mr. Aikman reminded the meeting that India had, at her doors, large markets for 
her coal in Ceylon and tho Far East After the War, the Government of India, for 
certain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian ooal, so that exports for the 
three years 1911-13 whioh had an average of three lakhs of tops annually to the Far 
East and five lakhs of tons to Ceylon fell to the annual average in 1922-24 of 11,000 
tons to the Far East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, had appointed a Coal Commission in 1920 and the report of the Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting the export 
toade of African coal. The measures adopted were compulsory grading of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustment of railway freights on export of coal and Indirect subsi¬ 
dization of sea freights by extending the bounty to bunker ooal utilised by ships, 
carrying of cargo of ooal to foreign parts and the employment of Government ships 
for carrying private oargoes of coal. What they asked was special reduction in rail 
freight on coal, shipped to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman emphasised that increas¬ 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, whioh would be benefi¬ 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be necessary for 
railways to take active steps, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal. 

Mr. J. A. Me Kerrow (Bengal) and Rai Bahadur P. Muthorji (Punjab Chamber) 
supported the resolution, whioh was carried. 

Customs Tabifp 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved the following resolution on customs tariff:— 

“That this Association is of opinion that a general revision of the Customs tariff 
should be undertaken at the earliest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should be firstly simplification, and secondly the lowering of Customs barriers 
which at present form a serions obstacle to trade recovery”. 

Sir John congratulated the Government on passing the Indian Tariff Act of 1934, a 
measure that had gone a long way towards securing simplification of Tariff. It had 
enabled India to embody in her tariff nomenclature and logical scheme classification of 
commodities evolved by the Economio Committee of the League of Nations. The 

51 
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speech of the Finance Member during the last Budget session' seemed to indicate that 
the Government had in mind some further steps towards simplification. It was im¬ 
possible for India to attempt to adopt a polioy of isolation, since the very existence of 
her agrionltoral population depended upon international trade and the restriction of her 
export trade affected the livelihood of hundreds of millions. India had adopted a 
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commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that the 
first move should lie in the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro¬ 
duced or could not be economically produced in India. Secondly, he would encourage 
the importation of goods which did compete with looally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that reciprocal consi¬ 
deration was received from selling countries and India's balance of trade was favour¬ 
ably affected thereby. • * 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. J. A. Edwards-Evans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard to the first part of the resolution, he expressed appreciation or the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, which removed many difficulties in interpreting tariff whioh were 
experienced by importers in the past There still remained anomalies whioh caused 
hardship to merchants and whioh, he felt were not contemplated by the Government 
when the tariff was framed. As regards the second part of the resolution, he endorsed _ 
the views expressed by Sir John Abercrombie. 

Mr. B. S. Biggioither (Karachi Chamber! moved the following amendment: “After 


according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc. 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amended, was carried. 

Doty on Knitted Goons 

Mr. J. <?. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved 

“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
lb. on cotton hosiery under items 61 (2) and 61 (3) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the intended protective purpose, in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on non-British “knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise speoified” 
under item 62, and urges that in the interests of both the Indian industry and British 
trade the specific duty of 12 annas per lb. or 15 per cent, whichever is higher, should 
be levied on all knitted ootton goods of non-British origin by suitable action under 
Section 4 (!) of the Indian Tariff Aot TTYTIT of 1934”. 

• Mr. Ryan pointed out that this question had been the subjeot of representation to 
the Central Board of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of representation ■ to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect of 
inadequacy of the present Aot to prevent evasion in the maimer wherein it had now 


examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective import 
duty on ail knitted cotton goods. Ab was apprehended by the Industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with various devices previously unknown in the Indian mar¬ 
ket, began to pour in. The position now was that Japanese undervests, with oolours 


prices higher than those garments in slightly altered form could enter the country at 
a lower rate duty. The effeut of this on the industry was nothing short of disastrous. 
His Committee understood that the Government of India were by no means unsympn- 
^ ' n ^be matter and were seeking an adequate method of preventing evasion. The 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
hands of the Government in dealing with the matter. 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the resolution and Mr. Edwards- 
Evans (Bengal) supported. 

AhtrerambU (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur¬ 
pose iu hue six, the following be added: ‘but because there is no alternative of speci* 
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fio duty.’ and delete the words 'in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
leviable on.’ 

The resolution as amended, was carried. 

Roan Transport 

Mr. W. K. M. Langley (Calient Chamber) moved:— 

•That the Railway Board be urged to seek the co-operation of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in seonring powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over whioh the 
railways would be given rights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of which, the roads would revert to the Provincial Governments." 

Mr. Langley referred to “out-throat competition” among bus servioes, which were 
of low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of the 
Government’s policy and programme of construction of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus sei vioe and such tightening up of general restriction on bus 
traffic) as to permit railways to compete legitimately with privately owned bnses. 

Sir Willtam Wright (Madras chamber, and Mr. Q. 3. Coolie (Bombay) supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. J. A. McKerrow (Bengal) moved — 

That oction(a) on the Road-Rail Conference Resolution regarding the co-ordination 
of motor taxation, and ib) to 6ecnre the unification of the motoring laws in British 
India, should be taken without delay. 

After disoussion the resolution was withdrawn as the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Board. 


Dotv on South African Coal 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal) moved 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian ooal has been faced for years past 
and is still experiencing from imports of coal from Sonth Africa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a countervailing duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton 
pn imports of South African ooal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas per ton on foreign ooal.” 

Mr. Morgan referred to last year's resolution regarding increasing import duty on 
foreign ooal, when recommendation was rejected by the Government They felt, how¬ 
ever, entitled to ask for a counter vailing duty on Afrioan ooal only. 

Mr. Langley (OaliouQ and Mr. K. MacQibbon (Burma) supported the resolution, 
whioh was carried. 

Surcharge on Incoice-Tax 

Mr. O. H. Cooke (Bombay) moved:— 


- “In view of the assumption of the Parliamentary Joint Committee that the power 
whioh it is proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Federal Finanoe 
Committee, Bhould be oonferred on the future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge on taxes on income, should only be exercisable in times of serious 
financial stress: and considering the importance of ensuring^ that, before the inaugura¬ 
tion of Federation, the power to levy such emergency taxation Bhould bo in reserve; 
also bearing in mind their indirect effect on the revenues and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Governments, which it is essential should be placed on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy: this Association again urges on the 
Government of India the early abolition of the present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties whioh were imposed in 1931 to meet a financial emer¬ 
gency whioh was now largely passed.” 

Explaining the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that (he Government had found possible to- restore fully pay oats, 
they opined that it was inequitable to restore outs without relieving trade interests of 
more than one-third of the surcharge on income and super-tax. Secondly, they could 
not regard the continuance of taxation by means of surcharge without very serious 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional changes. In the opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise polioy of receiving revenae because it most, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requirements of many existing poten¬ 
tial avenues of prodnoing trades and industries, in whose interests they assembled 
there. 

Mr. A. A'kman (Benoal) seconded the resolnhon. 
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Mr. K. AfacGibboa (Burma), supporting, moved a rider to be added at the 'end of 
the thirdparagraph ; ‘In India and before the ‘Separation of Burma.’ 

Sir William Wright (Madras) moved an amendment which was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the effeot of the principal resolu¬ 
tion on sugar industry be included when the terms of the resolution were . communi¬ 
cated to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry be maintained. 

The resolution, with the rider, was carried. 

Stahdabdizahon or Weights add Measures 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Northern Indian Chamber) moved 

“This Association urges the Government of India to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could be taken with the object 
in view of the oomplete or partial standardization of weights and measures through¬ 
out India. 

Mr. Mukherjee opined that the matter was of 'supreme importance to the progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difficulties which undoubtedly lay in the 
way of all India standards actually in use throughout the country must not be allowed 
to stand in the light of the economic reform so urgently needed as this was. 

The resolution was opposed and lost on division. - 

The Chambers passed another resolution moved by Mr. J. R. Farquharson (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir John Aberorombie (Bombay). 

All Constituent Chambers were represented, among others, by Mr. W, K. M. Lang¬ 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Calicut, Mr. Cooke and Sir John Abercrom¬ 
bie, Bombay, Sir William Wright and Mr. G. L. Orchard, Madras, Messrs. Mukherjee 
J. H. Blackwell and U. N. Sen, the Punjab. 


Railways Rates Board 

Mr. It. J. Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of India is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods traffics to ensure de¬ 
velopment of internal and export trade and that the conference held in Delhi on July 
29, tailed to consider this. vital and important aspeot of the question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted. This Association therefore 
calls upon the Government with this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from the Railway authorities the neoessary data and to appoint a special committee 
with which oommeroe, industry and agriculture should be associated to enquire into 
the matter and if found advisblo to appoint a permanent Railway Rates Board for 
all India.” 

Mr. Gavin Jones said that what was required was a railway rates tribunal for the 
whole of India to whioh representation with regard to freight charges could be sub- 
-mitted for consideration by experts and also a system wherewith railways would.be 
able to earn a reasonable profit and at the same time assist in the development of in¬ 
ternal trade and export. 

An amendment.was moved, deleting the words in line 15, ‘With this purpose in 
view’ to ‘and’ in line 18 adding in line 19, after the word committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and’ eto. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


/ 

The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, ex<Aange, 
control, banking and commerce ; and any improvements in conditions in the United 
Kingdom or the Empire at large are inevitaoly reflected in the trade of India. bo 
despite all the obvious obstacles to trade—very few of which are peculiar to Travam* 
core—we may look forward with confidence to the future,” observed Mr. iv. 
Haydon , President of the Travancore Chamber of Commerce, in the course of nia 
address at the annual meeting of the Chamber, held at Alleppey on the 6th. September 
1935. Mr. Haydon put in a strong plea for adequate protection to the Indian 
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coeoanut industry and for safeguards in the interests of capital in any scheme of 
debt redemption and redaction legislation that might be undertaken by the Government. 
In the course of his address Mr. Haydon said 

"We have several times brought to the Government tho need for representation on 
the Legislative Council and we have the assurance of the Government that the matter 
will be sympathetically considered when a revision of the electoral constituencies of 
the legislature is made. This question is a mattter of great importance, particularly, 
as the Travanoore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon which it is 
essential, in the interests of the State and in the interests of Commerce and Banking 
and Labour, that the Travanoore Chamber of Commerce should be represented. I refer 
to legislation in connection with Workmen’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislation 
in connection with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations aud, in all probability, 
legislations in connection with some form of Debt Redemption Scheme. 

In regard to the four Bills _ involving the interests of employers and employees, 
having studied these. I >think it will be found that for the most part we shall. be in 
a position to support the Bills, subject to certain minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Government that the various Acts, when passed, will be administered 
by men of exemplary character. To rive one indication of the type of amendment I 
should certainly regard as essential, I will refer to the Factory Regulation wherein 
it is specified that every District Magistrate shall be an Inspector for his district. 
There are two. very vital objections to this. (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Factory Regulations. A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge, should have some of the attributes of a health 
officer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
he should have time to do his work efficiently. (3) That a District Magistrate Bhould be 
appointed as a Factory Inspector would only mean that his judicial work would suffer 
and that his work as a Factory-Inspector could not be satisfactory. The laws delays are 
already a blot on the fair name of Travanoore and nothing should be done which 
will render -matters worse than they are at present. 

Daring the past year there has been a very determined attempt on the part of 
pseudo labour leaders in Travanoore to distrnb the happy relationship existing between 
the work-people and the employers by a campaign of vilification. Happily the response 
from the workers to this campaign has been very meagre, but the position might well 
have been very serious indeed and strained relationship already existed between em- 

E lover and employee. I need hardly say none of our members are against the esta- 
lisbmont of sound trade unions—a separate union for each industry—indeed it would 
very much facilitate negotiations, but it is qnite impossible for employers to negotiate 
with a Union olaiming to represent all the labourers in Travanoore in their multifari¬ 
ous types of employment and claiming, I see from the Press, a membership of only 
4,000 from a population of over five millions. The Travanoore Government Bills for 
regularising, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes is a step in the right direction provided it is administered by an 
officer, of Government specially trained in suoh work. 

The question of the serions delays which ocour in Travancore in the administra¬ 
tion of Justice has, for years past, been a matter of representation from this Chamber 
to the Travancore Government but no progress oan be reported. It may be that the 
new Chief Justice, fresh from his ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Haydon said: — 

The views of this Chamber briefly are these. That there is a ease for the assis¬ 
tance of the poor ryots—growers of paddy, cocoanuts, eto.—in the redemption of 
their debts and that if anything can be done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it should be done. 
These poor ryots, however, are not clamonring for help. The agitation for debt re¬ 
demption legislation and debt redaction legislation emanates from a oertain type of 
rubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any provision for the future, dissipated the great profits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their ut¬ 
most capacity aud are now adopting 'the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
type we can have no sympathy save sorrow that men who have commanded fortunes 
should have been so shortsighted as to dissipate them so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of large profits against the possibility of lean years. 
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May I here say that this clamour for debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Krisboa Aiyr, B. A., B. L., President of the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Planters' Association of Kerala ana President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association, . . 

There is a suggestion that arbitration boards should be appointed in connection 
with agricultural indebtedness. Needless to say -such arbitration boards can only 
prove a failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved are 
those between bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not sufficiently 
artioulate to make known the seriousness of his position. I refer to the grain and 
pieoegoods merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than he ewes to banks or coast firms, One of our members informs me that four 
grain merchants in Alleppey alone have ontstandings to the extent of 60 lakhs. From 
this the.total figure due to the bazars of Travancore from the agriculturists oau only 
be surmised ana a false step in the matter of legislation at this junotore may well 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of the banking system and 
ruin of the State. No legislation should be introduced whioh is likely to impair the 
confidence whioh the public have in the banking system of the State. 

Let us examine the position to-day. As the result of the moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, the sanctity of practically all contracts in Travancore has been 
violated. Farther violation of the sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and reduction legislation. This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, ib tantamount to a declara¬ 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is already fleeing from the State., Neither business 
nor agnonlture can be conducted without capital and unless 'some one has the 
wisdom to cry ‘Half the condition of the industries and the agrioultnre of the 
State in a few years’ time can better be imagined than described. 

Another subject whioh has engaged the anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has been the question of the serious effect on the prices of Indian 

S reduced copra, cocoanut oil etc., as the result of the importation of foreign copra, 
fot only has this importation seriously affected the ooooanut growing industry but 
it has had repercussions in connection with groundnuts industry and sesame industry 
as may be seen from the faot that this year’s groundnut acreage has been reduced 
by no loss than 26 per bent and the sesame acreage by 14 per cent with the pros¬ 
pect of farther redactions next year. Ceylon ana Singapore copra is being imported 
into India in vast quantities to the nun of the Indian industry. Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below the cost of production—prices which literally 
mean starvation to the population and . such neglect of cultivations that crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, the price of whioh in India 
is unattraotive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. , 

The Provincial and State Governments in Indio have been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation. Certainly in the case of ooooanut and 
rice-growers suoh remission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff polioy. These remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the Indian Government subsidising the Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foreign oopra a duty 
sufficient to ensnre that foreign oopra shall not enter India at prices below the cost 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit _ 

The Government of India caused a Sub-Committee of tho Imperial Connoil of 
Agricultural Research to meet in January and investigate the olaims we have so 
often advanced for protection. The tact that that Committee representing all 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expeoted to oppose the duty on 
imported copra, were unanimous in their recommendation to the Government of 
India for a specific duty to be imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite farther representations from other bodies deeply 
interested in the matter (whose co-operation we gratefolly acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and the Government of India have 
not indicated what aotion they propose to take. Meantime a position is dove- 
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loping in this part of India which, whether viewed from the point Of view of 
agriculture, commerce or from a political angle, oannot fail to cause grave anxiety 
to those who are best in a position to form judgment 

As yon are aware, the Fort of Alleppey has given us many anxious moments 
during the past year owing to sand aocretion and but for the timely action of the 
Travauoore Government in sanctioning and patting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Port by this time would probably have ceased to exist The Pier 
has been lengthened by 209 feet and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship¬ 
ments ere the old Pier ceased to render service. Oar thanks are due to Govern¬ 
ment, the Principal Port Offioer and the Public "Works Department for expediting 
this work. Accretion has not ceased and recommendations have 'gone forward to 
Government for further extension of the Pier and for the provision of a tug, a 
dredger and a boat basin. 

Every country in the world; with the exception of our best customer, Groat 
Britain, is indulging in a great endeavour to be self-supporting, to do without imports 
or at the very least to establish a sound trade balance, with the resnlt that we . are 
faced with quotas, block aooounts. restrictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges and, in fact, every posible type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to the tenacity and spirit of our exporters. Meantime trade treaties are 
being negotiated between the Government of India, and various other Governments 
whioh from the point of view of India as a whole,'will presumably be beneficial: but 
the position of the Indian States is very different These treaties bind the Indian 
States but speaking generally, the benefits derived from these treaties are limited to 
British India. So tar as we know no arrangements are being made either to ensure 
that Travancore interests are safeguarded or to enter into independent commercial 
agreements. I would commend to the notice of the Government of Travancore that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is the serious 
danger that the International Treaties which are now being conolnded may eventually 
leave very little residue for Travancore. 

For the work of the Trade Agent in Bombay I have nothing bat praise, but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of his powers and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his services. I feel that it behoves the Travancore 
Government to set machinery in action whioh will ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to be doing. 

Now what of the future ? What has the year In store for ns ? Faring facts boldly 
we must admit that business may not be any easier in the future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions becomes stronger. So far as Travauoore is 
'Concerned it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should be 
established on a more satisfactory basis. The Travancore Government is to be congra¬ 
tulated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy in connection with the industrial development of 
the State and the provision of cheap electrical power; but the -Government should not 
fail to profit by their own past experience and oy the study of the successes and 
failures of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States. The recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance the 
people of Travancore must united^’ strive for the advancement of the prosperity of the 
State Two great industries of Travauoore—rubber and tea—have taken toe necessary 
Bteps’ which, it is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difficulties. 
The producers of oocoanuts and rice are not so influential or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity. The oocoanut in¬ 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convinced that had the oocoanut gardens 
but been in the proximity of New Delhi the present oonditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. We are at a geographical disadvantage. 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
render It productive of the large profits whioh should bo possible in what is practically 
a monopoly—a state of affaire we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are beiog taken 
In the right direction. ..... ..... 

A very bright feature Indicating hotter times ahead is the very definite sign of 
-trade revival in the United Kingdom where we see unemployment is vastly less than 
It was a year ago. Railway receipts—a good thermometer of trade temperature—are 
up. Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the coal industry— 
Britain’s trade backbone—these strides include the extraction of petrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices are higher and there has been a wave of new capital 
flotation oi a record nature. British imports -And exports month by month show 
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steadily improving figures and British revenue receipts show a sharp inorease. India 
is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire,, of sentiment, exchange, control, 
banking and commerce, and any improvements m conditions in the United Kingdom or 
the Empire at large are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. Bo despite all the 
obvious obstacles to trade—very few of which are peculiar to Travancore—we may 
look forward with confidence to the future. The commercial community of India have 
daring the past few years faced and solved trade problems after trade problems and 
are ready to grapple with such problems as may arise during the coming year. The 
experience we have gained has demonstrated to us that obstacles to trade, which seem 
insuperable when viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closer acquaintance. 
~We face the future with confidence born of tradition, justified by experience and 
strengthened by determination.. 


The Indian Workers’ Conference 

A joint conference of the AU-India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on the 4th, & 5th. August 
1935, adopted the following resolutions :— 

It is the considered opinion of tho Conference that the new Government of India 
Act i8 more retrograde and reactionary than the J. P. O. Report and conceived in a 
spirit of distrust of the Indian people, providing neither for self-government nor 
basing itself on democratic principles. The representation given to Labour is utterly 
inadequate, falling far short of the .representation given to landed and commercial 
interests through special or general constituencies. It holds out no- prospect to the 
Indian masses and working classes of ever securing an adequate and effective voice 
and oontrol in the legislatures and the administration of the country, and, therefore, 
it is unacceptable. 

The Conference holds the ■new that no constitution will meet the requirements of 
the Indian masses and working classes, or satisfy their legitimate aspirations, or allay 
the present political economio discontent which is is not designed to endow India with 
the status of a self-governing country, based on demooratio constitutions. 

The Conference viewed with great alarm the present deplorable plight to which the 
industrial workers of India have been reduced by methods of nationalisation and poli¬ 
cies of wage-outs and retrenchment adopted by employers. The Conference, therefore, 
recommends to the Joint Labour Bool'd to take such steps as are necessary to increase 
the organised strength of the workers and check the employers' tendencies to effect 
wage-outs. ; 

The question of the protection of industries should be re-opened and a detailed 
enquiry into the results or the protection given so far to various industries should be 
held in order to find out inter alia whether the grant of protection had improved the 
workers’ standard of life or oreated more employment The 'enquiry should also con¬ 
sider whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent 
on those industries adopting a ^satisfactory standard of wages and other working 
conditions. The Conference was also of the opinion that minimum wage fixing legisla¬ 
tion should be introduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industries 
where a workers’ organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers 
attack on this standard of life. 

The Conference condemns the present repressive policy of the Government, parti¬ 
cularly the use of emergency power and other such legislation against Labour organi¬ 
sations and workers. The Conference, therefore, recommends to the Joint Labour 
Board to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

The Conference views with alarm the growth of unemployment and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to inorease employment by the adoption of suitable 
schemes, and urges .the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and health insurance schemes and the forty-hour week in all industries. 

The Conference condemns the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
the formation of a Standing Committee for labour legislation, the establishment of 
an Industrial Council in accordance with the recommendations of the RoyaMCommission, 
and protests against the firing at the Kotar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry. 



The National Trade Union Federation 

The second session of the National Trade-Union Federation opened at Nagpur on the 
29th. December 1935, Ur. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent among those 
present were Ur. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Kao, Mr. R. R. Bakhale, Ur. S. C. JoshI and 
Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, I. L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr.- R. S. Ruiker, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta said - 

It is gratifying to note that we are slowly but steadily expanding both In the 
number of Unions affiliated to oar Federation and in the membership of these Unions, 
and that we are the strongest and the most broadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While this Increased strength of oar Organisation Is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the efforts towards unity made by us three years ago, supported by more 
than one hundred unions In the country, did not result in the unification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It has been realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between us are far too few and the 
points of contact are far more frequent It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for us 
ail to see that the points of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Board 
has paved the way for an eventual consolidation and we are likely to go further ahead 
towards that goal in this city of Nagpur. The unhappy split of 1929 occurred here 
and it will be in the fitness of things that Nagpur should apply the healing balm. 

Labooti Pasty yob India 

But even a united front on the economio side will not be enough. In a subject 
country the worker, along with the rest of his fellow-countrymen, snares all the dis¬ 
abilities and humiliations of the conquered race. He oannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material extent exoept with the help of the State; but the 8tate in 
India has loyalties outside the Indian frontier. The interest of Indian Labour In se¬ 
curing the control of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as great as the inte¬ 
rest of any other section of the community. Whilst the Trade Unions most remain 
the agenoy primarily for pressing forward the economio claims of the working class it 
would be suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the economio Bide of the straggle. 
Capture of political power is the “sine qua non" of a real betterment of their status 
ana Trade Unions should give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Act of 1926. I am visualising, In a not 
distant future, the formation of a oountry-wide Labour Party in which the Trade 
Unionist, the Socialist and the Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economio rights of the masses. We oannot expect the Indian National Congress to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. The Congress is ohiefly intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In the nature of things the Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If it Is to maintain its infinence it most stiok to its 
mission, which is nothing less than the consolidation of the classes and the masses in 
support of the political freedom of the country. It would therefore be Impolitic to 
attempt to turn the Congress into a olass organisation. It must stand os the symbol 
of a free India and while the anti-imperialist struggle of the Congress holds the field 
the cleavage of olass interests should be deliberately kept In partial abeyance inside 
that body. What applies to the Congress applies more or less to other national politi¬ 
cal parties To the extent that the conflict is inevitable, the Labour Party of the 
future should independently carry it on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties on the political issue as far as possible. 

United Fhont 

A vigorous Trade Union activity based on the united front between ourselves and 
the Trade Union Congress on the one hand, and the capture of political power through 
a Labour Party on the other, should therefore be made the two immediate objectives 
of the working class in India. We oannot look to Government for material assistance 
in either direotion. We have some beneficent measures in force like the Trade Union 
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Act, the Factories Aot, the Workmen’s Compensation Aot and the Mines Act; shorter 
hours of work and weekly rest are also in force In some industries. We are grateful 
for these small meroies but they are likely to give a deceptive appearance of Govern¬ 
ment sympathy towards the workers: such an illusion will he quickly dispelled if you 
look a little below the surface. The Royal Commission on Labour made a moderately 
progressive report some five years ago, bat except in one or two important matters 
and in small details almost all its major recommendations have been placed on the 
shelf. We are still far away from tne imm ediate world idea of a 40 hours week 
The fixation of a minimum wage or anything remotely approaching it remains 
as distant as ever. Social insurance has made a hare beginning in some places. The 
working class housing is still primitive; there is no provision for free compulsory 
education of the workers’ children, sickness and invalidity find the workers without 
means or resources and there are no old age pensions; but the saddest thing in India 
to-day relates to unemployment It is impossible to speak with restraint about the 
apathy of Government m this matter. 

There is very little Communism in India if at all; and even that would quickly 
disappear if the Government and the employers evinced a sincere desire for the wel¬ 
fare of the workers and bodily supported the growth of genuine trade unionism. It is 
a matter for deep regret that we can discern no such signs. The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of the workers’ lot is largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference. For practical purposes Govern¬ 
ment's solicitude for Labour is for Geneva’s consumption. It has yet to prove that it 
is conscious of its obligations to the toiling mas ses. 

Whilst the State in India is thus timidly grappling with the rudiments of sooial 
justice, the Indian employer is in a far worse predicament. He is not even conscious of 
the gravity of the problem confronting him. He might well he living in the 18th. 
century. That with four million industrial workera In the country the number of 
trade unions recognised by the Indian employer can be oounted on the fingers is a 
sad proof of the primitive conception of industrial relationship in our oountry ;there 
is little wonder that industrial peaoe is so precarious in India : and when trouble 
comes, the employer ratios on the polioe and the armed forces of the State to take 
him out of the sorap. This is a most humiliating position and Indian employers 
would do well to establish industrial relations on something more rational than the 
coercive machinery of the community. 


The New Constituxios 

So much, in brief, on the economic side. On the political side we have now' the 
Goyenunent of India Act, 1935; and the less one speaks about it the better. Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, is written large on every page of that piece of legislation. You will 
search in vain in the four comers of that Aot for any transfer of power to the 
people. In almost every ohapter and every section, powers are denied, withheld and 
hedged round with safeguards until the safeguards have swallowed even the sem¬ 
blance of what power for the people there may be in the Act. Our Federation has 
analysed the new Constitution with such precision and has condemned it with snob 
thoroughnes that I do not wish to add anything of my own. 

The new Constitution has been made worse by the provisions abont franchise and 
electorates; instead of being an instrument for advance towards freedom, it is cal¬ 
culated by the clash of sectional, communal and special interests which it fosters, 
infinitely to _ retard the building up of a truly national life ; worse still, the intro¬ 
duction of this truncated democracy has been preceded by the enactment of several 
repressive legislative measures, both Provincial and Central. 

This, then, is the economio and political situation ; the masses are crushed bv 
taxation, poverty and unemployment; employers as a class, including‘Government, 
are not prepared to give them _ a square deal. What is It that Labour in India 
should do in the face or this combination of adverse oiroumstanoes ? Is it any good 
relying on the support of the masses in Great Britain ? Could the Labour Party be 
trusted to come to our assistance ? The reply to the last question must be an 
emphatic “No”. It is true that the working olass movement in Great Britain is 
powerful and effective In opposition to some extent but it is incapable of becoming 
a Government both in office and in power. This has been twioa proved during the 
last eleven years and it is still true to-day. 

Our main duty, therefore, lies in India; workers must work oat their own 
flestmy and it is only in proportion to their strength but they will be heard. 
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The half a dozen representatives of Labour in the Provincial Legislatures and a 
few more in the Federal Legislature could make a very bold and vigorous stand for 
our rights and privileges. This opportunity is small but it is not to be despised. 

But here again we have to place our own house in order. If our movement is 
weak or disunited even the little that can be attempted will become impossible. We 
have,.therefore, to work with energy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 
both inside and outside the Legislatures. There are about four million industrial 
workers in the country. The majority of them are not yet organised into unions; 
those that are organised are divided and. therefore, unable to exert their full influeace 
in the shaping or events. The first ana foremost thing to be taken in hand is 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trade Union and this Is tho most difficult 
as it is the most essentia] task. Nothing tangible, nothing substantial oan be done for 
Indian Labour until the Trade Unions become free from the tinge of personal political 
excrescence with which they are infected to-day. 

But neither the Indian Employer nor the Government nor our own weakness oan 
indefinitely continue to keep Labour out of its inheritance. The establishment of 
the International Labour Organisation at Geneva and participation therein by almost 
all the big and the small powers is a recognition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles embodied therein are. now the stook-in-trade of European opinion on 
industrial relationship and these principles should be steadily kept in view in organi¬ 
sing the relation between capital and labour in India on a new basis. A start may be mode 
by nolding an annual tripartite Conference at Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta where about a 
dozen representative industrial men belonging to the various industries should meet 
au equal number of Labour delegates from those industries; the State should be 
represented by one delegate from each Proviaoial Government and three delegates from 
the Federal Government, Indian States who desire to be affiliated to this Conference 
on a similar footing shonld be allowed to do so. This Conference should have an 
annual session ana a permanent secretariat. Its business should be (1) to Initiate 
and examine proposals for Labour legislation, (2) to enooutage co-operation 
and understanding among those concerned with Labour policy. (3) to dispose 
of complaints of breaohes of any agreed polioy on • the part of Government, Industry 
or Labour, and (4) Generally to aot as the Bureau of Information and Research in 
labonr matters for the whole country. 

The Conference should be self-governing in its international administration and 
while its decisions will not be mandatory, they should carry an obligation with them 
that both the Provincial and the Federal Governments and the Indian States should 
submit those deoiaions for rejection or adoption by their legislative bodies within a 
specified time. 

Two Knotty Problems 

Two of the knottiest and toughest difficulties in the way of our getting together 
have been found to be the questions of participation in the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva and the question of International affiliation which will now 
include affiliation to the Asiatio Labour Congress also. Foreign affiliations with the 
full knowledge of their limitations shonld be cherished. They furnish a common meet¬ 
ing ground for working olass representatives from the different countries, offer 
opportunities for exchange of views and for the study of conditions and are not with¬ 
out their reaction on pnblio opinion in those countries. "What applies to those affilia¬ 
tions equally apply to the affiliation to the Geneva Conference. Indeed in one respect 
Geneva is better fitted to bring practical results as Governments are also represented 
there. The process of conversion is, no doubt, slow but an impartial examination 
of the results of the last nineteen Conferences will completely vindicate international 
collaboration in industrial matters. What little of trade unionism exists or is tolerated 
in this country is largely due to the existence of Geneva casting its halo 
over the Government of India ; among the Conventions which that body has adopted 
yon will find questions which have been in the forefront of Labour demands all the 
world over; Geneva has solved quite a fair number of them ; It is earnestly grappling 
with an equally large number ana above all Geneva Is the source of new ideas which 
become the starting point for fresh concessions to the d eman ds of Labour. Take the 
question of unemployment alone. It is Geneva whioh has. developed the idea of un¬ 
employment insurance and forced on States and Communities a realisation of their 
responsibility with regard to tho unemployed. School going ago is being raised in 
countries to prevent the youthful section of the community from flooding the em¬ 
ployment market at a very early age; the age of retirement from active employment 
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is being brought down also to relieve competition for employment ; hours of work 
are being reduoed to permit a largo number being employed for the same volume of 
work and above all work is being created as being the right of every human being 
and millions are being spent to secure employment Most of these ideas are Geneva’s 
creation. For these reasons I believe affiliations to the International and to the Geneva 
Labour Conferences are of vital importance and are justified by their solid achieve¬ 
ments and more solid potentialities. 

Buildiho op Uhiokb 

To sum up I plead for a strong and united Labour and Trade Union movement 
in India. I plead for the Indian workers standing on their own legs. 1 appeal to onr 
comrades to make the fullest use of the meagre representation granted to ns in the 
new Constitution. I admit that the Constitution is a carricature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; but if good men turn away from it in dis¬ 
gust, bad man will seize upon it for their selfish ends and prolong its existence. 
Above all, I plead for quiet, earnest and constructive work in building up Trade 
Unions in every industry. If organised, the workers in Railways, Steel, Shipping, 
Port Trust, Textiles, Cement and Engineering Industries oan become a mighty force 
?°t only bringing about their own economic well-being but leading to triumph the 
battle for India’s Freedom as well. 


Resolutions 

The Federation passed resolutions oxtending greetings to the National Congress on 
the ocoasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unification would result in 
the strengthening of Labour movement through the efforts of the Joint Labour Board. 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration of the Asiatic Labour 
Congress, the first session of which was held in Colombo in May 1934, and hoped it 
would bring together workers of Asiatio countries under one organisation with a view 
to improving the standard of life. It further appealed to the I. L. 0., Geneva, to 
take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime Tripartite Conference. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

Th e Dacca University Convocation 

Dace a—I8th. July 1935 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. A. F. Rahman, Vice- 
chancellor of the Dacca University, at the Annual Convocation held at Dacca on the 
18th. July 1935 in the presence of H. E. the Governor of Bengal, the Chancellor 
of the University :— 

It is my very pleasant duty to weloome Your Exoellenoy again to preside over the 
Annual Convocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks on behalf of the 
University for the deep and abiding interest that yon have taken in the fortunes of 
this Institution. This University has been profoundly impressed by the efforts made 
by Your Excellency's Government for bnildmg upja better Bengal and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of offering its respeotful tribute of appreciation to the oourage and vision with 
which the problems have been approached. Your Eroellenoy's stay here has been 
so short that it has not been possible to show you again something of the nature of 
the work that is being oarried on in this University. 

On behalf of the University I also welcome the gnests present here to-day. 
"We are grateful to them for this interest in the affairs of the University. 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer our humble 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Their Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on the completion of 25 years’ eventful reign. The Empire-wide celebration 
and the spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have revealed the greatness of Their 
Majesties and also that, the throne is firmly rooted in the hearts of their subjects. 
We pray that Providenoe may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

It has been the practioe, on an occasion like this, to mention some of the more 
important ohanges in the teaohing staff of the University. But before doing this, 
I record the profound sorrow of the University at the unexpected death of Dewan 
Bahadur Saraua Prasad Sen, a former Treasurer. The Dewan Bahadur was a distin¬ 
guished Judioial Offioer of Government, had served the University with loyalty, ability 
and distinction. # On behalf of the University I offer heartleft condolences to his son 
Dr. T. Sen, Agricultural Research Chemist in the University, and now attending, as a 
delegate, the International Soil Science Congress at Oxford. 

I welcome on behalf of the University, Mr, Shahabuddin who has been reappointed 
Treasurer for a further period of two years. 

Mr. Fida All Khan, Head of the Department of Persian and Urdu, retires from the 
service of the University in Jnly. He has been on the staff of the University sinoe 
its establishment and he oconpied a distinguished position on account of his wide and 
hnmane scholarship and success as a teacher. His love of learning, his sturdy inde¬ 
pendence of character and his devotion to the University made him an influenoe and 
nis colleagues showed their confidence in him by electing him Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. It is a matter of gratification that Government have recognised his distinguished 
and devoted services by conferring on him the title of Khan Bahadur. The retirement 
of suoh an attractive and forceful personality is a loss to the University. His place 
has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Borrah, u. a. ph. d. 

I mentioned last year that Professor N. N. Ghose had retired on attaining the 
age of 55. In his place Professor J. N. Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and he took charge of his duties on the 1st February 1935. 

Mr. S. R. Rallan, Lecturer in the Department of Commerce, has been permitted 
to accept an appointment in the Sanatau Deanna College, Cawnpore, and he has been 
granted leave till the end of the present session. - Ur. B. B. Ben of the same Depart¬ 
ment has been appointed in nis place. Mr. Gurabandhn Bhattacharyya having 
retired from service, Rai Saheb Manoranjan Mitra has been appointed Honorary 
Reader and Head of the Department of Education. Dr. J. 0. Sinha and Mr. 
Susobhan Sarkar having accepted appointments under Government have tendered 
their resignations. Their places will shortly be filled np. 
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During the past session some 
Shyam Chand Basak, Nibaran 
Executors of the will of the late 
disposal of the University a sum 


During the last session, two teachers of the University, Mr. Jyotirmoy Sen of 
the Department of History and Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta of the Department of 
Economios and Politics had been granted study leave for two years and their places 
have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. P. C. Chakravorty and Mr. Parimal 
Ray. Mr. Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta has joined the Univer¬ 
sity of London. In the present session two other teachers, Mr. Momtazuddm 
Ahmed of the Department of Philosophy and Mr. Serajul Haq of the Department of 
Arabic and Isiamio Studies, have beeu granted study leave and they will shortly 
proeeed to join the University of London for advanoed work in their respective 
subjects. . . 

interesting donations have been received: Messrs. 
Chandra Ouha Mustafi and Jogendra Nath Sen, 
Babn Jagamohan Pal, have agreed to plaoe at the 
of four lacs of rupees for the establishment of a 
Medical College at Dacca in the name of the late Babu Jagamohan Pah The 
University proposes shortly to place a scheme before Government and it has no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideration. 

Rai Saheb Devendra Kumar Roy has placed at the disposal of the University 
three securities of Rs. 100 eaoh for the award annually of a silver medal to the 
student who stands highest in the Honours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer¬ 
sity offers its grateful thanks to the generous benefactors. 

The academic and other activities of the University followed a normal coarse 
daring the past session. Despite the very serious economic depression the number 
of admissions have been fairly satisfactory; the number on the 31st March 1935 was 960 
including 39 women students as against 961 on the corresponding date in the 
previous session. It is slightly less than the highest number of previous years. 
There has been a decline in tho number of Law students, bat the number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Science) and advanced _ students has been well 
maintained, and is practically equal to tho number of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to speak about the admissions this year, but in view of the prevailing 
depression the University does not anticipate a muon larger number. _ 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained. Researon 
work has been carried on vigorously in every Department of study, as will bo 
evident from the Annual Report, and members of the staff and students have 
„ obtained high distinctions. Mr, Rakes Rani an Barma has been awarded the degree 
of Dootor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University. This University has oonferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. N nlini Kanta Bhattasali, Kamakhyaranjan Ben ana 
Nagendra Narayan Chowdhury. The percentage of suooess of tho students has also 
been well maintained and the academio societies of the University have shown 
commendable activity by frequent meetings and the discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable public attention. The Halls under able and sympathetic 
guidance continued to make steady progress in the development of the corporate 
life of the students and the work of the University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of the failure of its students in the All-India 
Competitive Servioe Examin ations has been engaging the attention of the University. 
Certain proposals for the better selection of candidates have been submitted to 
Government through the Inter-University Board and very shortly we propose to take 
steps so that the candidates may be better advised as regards their Btndies and choice 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. . , 

Last year I mentioned that valuable investigations are being carried on m the 
Chemical Laboratory into agricultural problems and that at'Daooa there are oppor¬ 
tunities and facilities for placing smiled knowledge at the service of agriculture. 
There _has_ been an output of work of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in whioh it can render effective servioe and become a public asset by eontnbuting 
to the well-being of the great majority of our population. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has continued its grant and it nas been possible to appoint 
Dr. A. ,C. Bose as Research Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry : and, in order to 
carry on the work effectively the laboratory is being further extended, we trust 
Government will very sympathetically consider our proposals for the establishment oi 
a Faculty of Agriculture and that the petition for a modest capital and reourring 
grant for opening a Department of Soil Soienoes will be granted this year. . . 

The financial difficulties of the University are considerable and it has to ne 
confessed that the University does not foresee any reasonable prospeot of expansion 
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unless Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect of addi¬ 
tion to onr income from any source; but it will be admitted that an infant institution 
like this must be permitted to expand to retain its strength and vitality. It has 
retrenched expenditure in every direction and any farther retrenchment would 
materially impair its effioienoy. A University in order to render effective servioe 
must expand and keep abreast of the times; it oeases to be useful if it has to think 
continually of curtailing its activities. In the present condition of onr finances we 
are just oarrying on but in order to keep our normal aotivitiea going, an additional 
recurring grant is necessary. The University’s application ia before Government and 
we sincerely hope, that in view of onr urgent needs, it will receive the sympathetic 
consideration of Government. I should like to state that lost year it wa3 mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources. 
Some preliminary work has been done and scholars have begun work on particular 
periods and steps are being taken for the collection of materials. Bat a work of this 
nature and magnitude requires funds, and progress has been rather slow. While on 
this subject may I express the University's hope that some portion of the funds for 
.Rural uplift work will be allotted to the University so that if oan undertake economio 
surveys in particular areas in order to help in the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rural development 

Students of rats University— 

To those who have received Degrees and prizes to-day, I offer sincere congratula¬ 
tions on behalf of the University. I share with you yonr joy in being able to main¬ 
tain the academic reputation of the University and I pray that this promise of the 
future may be amply fulfilled. Many of you probably would be leaving this seat of 
learning to face the sterner business of life and I hope that the training you have re¬ 
ceived has equipped you with qualities to meat every situation. May I say that on no 
account should you be disappointed, if you find life harder, if fa your snuggles you 
meet with failure sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been recognised as the greatest experience of the soul beoanse, the soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply that failure does not matter; what I wish to convoy is that 
the inner purpose, the dominating idea should not be allowed to be overwhelmed by it, 
I have spoken to yon on several occasions daring the last session and I have tried to 
urge on you the necessity of planning yonr lives. To plan yonr lives is to do what an 
architect doea with a budding. He has to know what purpose the building is intended 
to fulfill; he then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what Is to be 
built. This sketch plan he keeps before him to remind him of his original conception. 
Do the same with yonr lives ; nave a general idea of what yon propose to make of 
them. Most of us do not know where we stand; the typical intelligent man or woman 
of the time is a sceptio and is proud of it. Yet scepticism as a permanent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as orednlity beoanse it weakens the powers of construction. As 
it is necessary to be sceptical, it Is equally necessary to have faith. This is essentially 
a critical age; everything is attacked, and to question all things, to believe in nothing 
is the characteristic mental attitude. But all this entails loss of energy and oreative 

S ower : values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 
lat onticism that is destructive is bad; good criticism is essentially creative beoanse 
it attempts to replace what it wishes to destroy. It does not matter what careers yon 
choose provided you make yourself proficient fa whatever you take up and embark 
upon it with the idea of fulfilling yonr end as a man. But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you make to society. The greater the con¬ 
tribution the more valuable you are to yourself and as a citizen. There is that im¬ 
perishable substance wrought by our daily actions, our decisions, onr courage _ and 
fidelity which increase or diminishes the spiritual property of society. Your Univer¬ 
sity has tried to teach yon these things. Yon are not educated for the sake of being 
ednoated; the real purposo of this education is to equip you for life and in a sense 
all life is education. We live to gain experience so that the flower of onr conscious¬ 
ness may unfold. Ednoation must be regarded as a discipline which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. An educated man accepts a higher discipline as he masters each 
lower one and in that view education is never finished for tha knowledge that educa¬ 
tion aims at is knowledge of oneself which is inexhaustible. Every one of yon there¬ 
fore should live to the limit of his capacity, doing his beet always, so that you may 
increase your powers and gain fa knowledge. It is said—perhaps disparagingly—that 
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ambition belongs especially to youth: but It is good to have ambition ; for to have no 
ambition le never to be sole to rise to great heights. Ambition is the general direc¬ 
tion of our choices, as a result of whloh destiny la made and It should do your am¬ 
bition to create a society In whioh the good life may be lived by all. ‘We make the 
sooiety In which we live, and it Is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend¬ 
ship is the motive of society” and the “essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
magnanimity and trust” We can improve sooiety by changing external conditions 
and attempting to change its inner life. But society is made up of Individuals; its 
improvement depends upon the improvement of the individual. As the individual in 
his outer relations depends upon his inner life so the condition of society depends 
upon the inner life of the individual. What is wanted therefore is that you should be 
a living example of what you want others to be, because example is a great social 
power. Some time should be spent therefore in examining yourselves, in Beeing the 
truth In yourselves, in rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of your highest 
ideals, we Bhould be tolerant of the failings of others but not of our own. One of 
our severest duties is that of self-judgment; the tendency to drift must be opposed 
strenuously. In the language of Bernard Shaw: “To be in Hell is to drift; to be in 
Heaven is to steer.” That is the ideal before you, the direction of the thought and 
action of this country in the new order of things that we visualise. I cordially wish 
you every sucoess in your new duties and responsibilities and may Providence guide 
you. 


The Governor’8 Address 

The following is the text of ;Hls Excellency the Governor’s speech 

This is the first occasion since -the appointment of Mr. Rahman as Vice-Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Chancellor, have had the opportunity of being publicly 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcome to him personally 
and of congratulation to the University on Its good fortune in obtaining the 
services of so distinguished a man as its Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Rahaman is the 
first Indian to hold this high post and so is, by that fact alone, assured of 
an honoured place in the history of the University. I feel on safe ground 
in prophesying that it will not be for tills reason' alone, however, that his 
name will be remembered in years to come not only within the University but in 
wider spheres. The University is yet too young for it to be possible for one of its 
own alumni to hold the post of Vice-Chancellor but Mr. Rahman, If he cannot claim 
to be a son of the University, at any rate is one of its foster-parents for he was 
associated with it for a number of years : during its infanoy, being the first Provost 
of Moslem Hall and Reader in History from 1921 till 1927 ana in 1924 he was elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council as the representative of the University. 

Ton will agree, I am sure, Mr. Vice-Chancellor that words of welcome and appre¬ 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this should be coupled with a re¬ 
ference to your predecessor, Mr. Langley, who was Vice-Chancellor when I last ad¬ 
dressed this Convocation in 1933. I have read with pleasure the generous tribute 
which you paid to him in your address to the Court of University at its annual 
meeting last February and, u you will permit me, I should like to associate myself 
fully with what yon said. He, like you, was one of the original Provosts of 1921— 
Dacca Hall being his charge—and for eight years before that he had been a Pro¬ 
fessor in the forerunner of this University, the Dacca College. He became Vice- 
Chancellor in 1926, a post which he Med with credit to the University and distinc¬ 
tion to hims elf until his retirement from the Indian Ednoational Service lost year. 

Another and more recent lots is that of the late Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy, a mem¬ 
ber of the Court and an old and close friend of the University. I can say without 
fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimely death is a loss not only to Daoca 
University, not only to tho Muslim community and not only to Bengal, but to India 
as a whole. "We could have all wished that he had been ^spared to assist with his sane 
counsel anil ripe experience in the difficult and vital years that <lie ahead in whicn 
India will have to accommodate herself to vastly changed political conditions, her suc¬ 
cess in doing so depending enormously on the wisdom and moderation displayed by 
the leaders of the various communities. 

Apart from those members of tho teaching staff to whose loss through death or 
resignation you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have already referred in fitting terms—that 
completes the chapter of onr losses—a chapter which, sad though it is, is inevitable 
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in the record of any living organism. Taming to the brighter side of onr corporate 
life I feel sure that it most have been, a matter for pride and satisfaction to the 
U a uiversity when a member of its Court—the Hon’ble Khan Bahadnr Azizul Haqno— 
w^s appointed Minister for Education. The Dacca University may, in foot, at some 
fn are date, attempt to claim that membership of its -Court shall be a sine qua non 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Education fqr oat of the seven Ministers 
who have held this portfolio since the first Ministry was formed in 1921 no fewer 
than five were members of the Coart I, however, enter a oaveat that these words of 
mine are not available for use in support of any snoh claim. 

I thank yon, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for yoar kind and courteous words of welcome 
to me personally and for your appreciative references to the labours of my Govern¬ 
ment in their attempts to devise constructive measures for the betterment of Bengal. 
As His Majesty’s representative I listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your tri¬ 
bute of loyalty and devotion to the Throne. From the reports I received of the man¬ 
ner in which the Silver Jubilee Celebrations were observed in Dacca, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in whioh the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the faot at the time it was in recess, there is no donbt that the expressions to whioh 
yon have given utterance are no mere lip servioe. Z sent to His Majesty an account 
of how his Jubiiee had been oelebrated and all who took port in those happy rejoicings 
will like to know that in reply I heard that the King Emperor was touched and de¬ 
lighted at the evidence afforded that a dear wish of his had been aohieved and that 
he was assured of the affection of the Indian branch of the great family of whioh he 
is the head. 

I propose now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raised in the report whioh you have just read. Finance is still our stumbling blook 
but it is heartening to hear of a princely donation such as the four lakhs given by 
the late Jaga Mohan Pal for the purpose of establishing a medical college. There is 
a great field of work for doctors among the rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I cannot enter hare, a problem of nation¬ 
al importance and Government weloomes any means of ameliorating it "Whether for 
this purpose we do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 

' of wnom the existing Colleges are already turning out large numbers may be a moot 
question. I can assure you, however, that when the soheme for the medical college 
reaches Government it will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 
though we must be for donations suoh as this whioh are earmarked for specific pur¬ 
poses yet what is needed even more is the provision of endowments placed unreser¬ 
vedly at the disposal of the University. As yon well know, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, the 
older Universities in England have owned their vitality ana their 8oademio and intel¬ 
lectual independence Jargety to the faot that they have at various times been richly 
endowed with gifts of laud and money enabling them to pursue their ideals in peace 
and quietness and without interference. The Dacca University is still in the atago when 
it has to depend on Government for the bulk of the funds necessary for its existence 
and the result is that every expansion-of its activities is dependent upon the approval 
of the executive Government and the legislature for it is they who hare to find the 
cost Apart from the basic unsoundness of a position suoh as this the result has been 
of late, that owing to the depleted condition of Provincial finances the Government of 
Bengal while approving in principle of schemes have been unable to ask the Legisla¬ 
ture to vote supplies because there has been no available soarce from which the 
supplies could be drawn. The result of all this is that the Uaiveraity is denied free 
growth in the directions in which it feels the need of expansion thus cramping its 
body and soul and perhaps jeopardizing its whole future usefulness. I therefore appeal 
to those who have the cause of this University at heart and contemplate becoming 
benefaotors of it to make their gifts as free from conditions as possible. 

The work that is being done in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
activity that may lead to benefits of the very highest order to Bengal if it can 
progress without check and the proposal to establish a Faculty of Agncolture and 
as a beginning to open at once a Department of Soil Sciences is one of deep 
interest to Government The matter has been engaging the dose attention of the 
Ministry for some time and a deoision will be reachod very shortly.. I say at once 
that I think a comparatively small University, such, as this can achieve its purpose 
best by endeavouring to excel in a few subjects instead of dissipating its energies 
over an unnecessarily wide field and agricujture is, I think, one of the subjeots on 
whioh it might most appropriately focus its attention. The question also of an 
increase in the annual recurring grant to the University is under examination and I 
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'will do wliat I can to see that It Is not delayed in any wav. Before I leave the 
Question of finance I may say that it will not be possible for any part of the 
Government of India’s grant for Rural Development to be allotted for University 
research work snch as Economic surveys. The conditions on which the grant Is 
placed at the disposal of this Government are snch that activities of this find fall 
outside its scope. 

I am glad to hear that in spite of the economio depression and the difficulty 
which many parents most in consequence experience in finding the money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number of students remains 
steady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign—rather the contrary, for in Bengal the Law, I am told, has become an over¬ 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the country-side to the towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than anything else, is a turning back of its bhadhralok from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some¬ 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining a new policy. The underlying Idea of the re-orientation of policy 
whioh is suggested in the Note is to bring a really effective primary educa¬ 
tion within the grasp of the masses, to Intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum so as to give it a definitely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging hoys to stay in their villages and to turn their thonghts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
hoys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High English and University Educa¬ 
tion. I see great possibilities for Bengal in an educational reform of this nature but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
he the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent educated men and women 
country-minded instead of town-minded. Love of the motherland is deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is it that it has taken for many the per¬ 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and oivil disobedience. Both 
these forms of imagined servioe to the country are merely destructive and worse 
than negative—a fact now realised by the immense majority of the patriotic sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, the realization has not come too late and thongh great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Students, do not be deludecl into thinking, as so many young people are inclined to 
think, that happiness is to be got by choosing a career whioh offers glittering prizes 
whether they be of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be¬ 
lieve that it is one wit the less honourable or satisfactory to live a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seemingly obsoure, part of the commnnity. One 
of the tamest things ever said was that it is more blessed to rive than to reoeive, 
hut this is only true if the giving is done in the true spirit of a gift without any- 
thought of recompense. That iB what true love is and is what makes true love such 
a tremendously potent force : if you are true lovers of Bengal, give to her with open 
hands. Bhe needs your love; she needs yonr service and 1 can promise' yon this, 
that if yon give her what she is calling for she will, without your asking or even 
wishing for it, repay you in untold measure in happiness, contentment and, those 
precious gifts, the love, ■ honour and respect of those among whom you live. She 
needs village dootors, she needs village sohool-masters, she needB cultivated men to 
give the lead to the simple villagers in their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
the marketing of their produce and the establishment of small looal industries to 
supply their wants. Bhe _ needs men of high intellect and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for the improvement of the rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benohes and Courts and see that the justice which is brought to the doors of the 
people is fair and enlightened: to train, inspire and lead village defence parties who 
will act according to a concerted strategical plan should dacoits venture to attack a 
village; to take the lead In forming innumerable co-operative societies for a multi¬ 
tude of purposes whioh will baud the people together In small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. These are, In the roughest of 
outline, but a Jp* M the -ways: In which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and m ‘tion with them I commend to your serious attention the 

admirable ad j jce-Chanoellor has just given yon on the Bubjeot of planning 

your lives. « i f just said is the practical application of a good deal that he 
w t njf / p and I would, in all sincerity, ask you, in the heart- 

'W recommended to you ana in Betting yourselves aq 
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ideal and a goal, _ to consider what I have said. Those of you who feel that your 
abilities and leanings are such that yoa can best serve your country by aiming at 
Government service in its many branches, or publio life, or one of the professions 
which can only be practised in big cities will do right to go ahead. Others there 
may be who, after reflection, ‘ will decide at once that their career is to be one of 
servioe in rural areas such as I have outlined. There will, however, be many, perhaps 
the majority, who will be in doubt as to whether to turn to the towns or whether to 
choose a life in which there will be no prospects perhaps of muoh more than a bare 
livelihood and some of these may decide to try for a town career and find they fail. 
To these I would say “turn your thoughts definitely to the oonntryside and prepare 
yourselves for a life there . To those who decide to torn to the towns I would 
commend the example of such men as the late Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerji, 
the Publio Prosecutor of the 24-Parganas, who truly served his country by spending 
all his spare time in going back to his village of Birnagar in Nadia Distxiot and in 
doing everything in his power for its improvement and the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of life of its inhabitants. So many young Bengalis when asked what they want 
to do in life say “Service”: an admirable reply if by service is meant aheba and not 
ehakori. 'Whatever career yon may ohoose, let your lives be guided and inspired by 
the ideal, not of self-seeking but of servioe to your fellow-men and your motherland. 


The Madras University Convoca.tion 

The following is the -text of the address delivered by the Rev. A. ff. Hogg, 
Principal, Madras Christian College to tho graduates admitted to degrees at the Con¬ 
vocation of tho Madras University on the 7th. August 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the year, Ladies and Gentlemen, , . , 

It is only becoming to begin by expressing my sense of the honour of having been 
B elected by H. E. the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address. Fortunately for 

" «... . . . *_t__ llUIn A iw-nmoH is nninlrlir 



student More than thirty-two years have now slipped by s --.. 

of Madras University students. I did so in fear and trembling, for it was my maiden 
effort as a olass-Ieoturer. But so kindly responsive did I find the Madras 6tudent that 
my alarm quickly subsided; and from that day to this I have never ceased to be 
glad that my lot has been cast amongst the young men of India, in ™ 

the most enthralling of all occupations—that of teaching. Together 
the exhilaration of the treasure-hunt for truth toregions of philosophicalthought 
where the teacher is often so little ahead of the taught We have dag down together, 
seeking the foundations of faith and duty. And at those times when the exhilaration 
faded, we have together put in dogged hard work. I do not speak of alt There are 
students—so called—who expect tohave ail the reflection and searoh .done 5*. 

But I have always found that there is the other kind—keen, enquiring youths who 
are in their measure, real comrades in the quest for trath and understanding. Too 
presence of even one or two of such makes teaohing a delight >. 

University they maintain in later life the same habits of alert and con- 

more than repaid * wonder then. Graduates of the year, that when I look on 

Collega precinots ls ^ t s ’ Dec tators, and forget oven His Excellency himself, 
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ltss ^ m P !utd J happy, keeping a oheatlul mien Kit smarting inwardly. 
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under a sense of not having been able, on those grim examination-days, to do justice 
to the hard work you had put in and the powers you feel conscious of possessing. 
I can well sympathize with you, the disappointed ones, for it was to your company 
that I belonged on my own Graduation Day. Fortunately life has other kinds of 
examination-test, and there the verdiots are often very different. But all of you, 
the disappointed as well as the elated, have completed an achievement in which you 
do well to take a modest pride. By right of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras. We do not think her faultless, nor 
wonld she wish us to do so. But we know her worth, and to be robed in her 
insignia is no mean honour. 

It is natural for me to look back to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
the ceremonial on that occasion with what we use here. In those days the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adequate for the requirements of 
such an occasion. The hall which was annually hired for the purpose was impre¬ 
ssive in nothing but its lofty and spacious dimensions, and—possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy with the plainness of the architectural setting—plain black 
robes were the order of the day. The only academio Doctor upon whose person, 
in my undergraduate days, I ever saw a red gown was the Professor of_ Astronomy, 
whose communion with the lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
herd-instinct that he could plaicidly defy looal custom. But if in the Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those clays there was little to impress the eye in the mass- 
effect, in the ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive¬ 
ness. In Madras the magio words which transform the graduand into the graduate 
are addressed to the whole company of the recepients of each particular Degree 
collectively. At Edinburgh in 1897 eaoh graduant who crossed the platform had ms 
Degree conferred on him individually, in succession each had to pause and kneel 
bare-headed before the Principal of the University, while the latter, holding out a 
velvet cap an inch or two above the above heaa, murmured the latm formula oy 
which the Degree wa 3 conferred. I do not suggest _ for a moment that Madras 
should follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit tormina 
and pronounce it over each graduand in turn. Even were there no other reason, 
the mnoh greater numbers to be dealt with would rule out any auoh procedure, nor 
were there no other reason, the much greater numbers to be dealt with wouia rule 
out any such procedure. Nor is there need for Madras to be an Imitator or 
Edinburgh; for if in one respect the old Edinburgh ritual was more impressive, 
in another respect the superiority lies with our procedure here. 

No graduate of the University of Madras has any excuse for not being aware 
that at admission to his Degree he bound himself by a solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on the other hand, at least m my day, the vow was subscribed by most graduates 
with a complete unconsciousness of what they were doing. Each man knew that ne 
had to sign his name in a register of graduates kept in the University Office, but 
very few indeed were aware that on the first pages of that register there was 
inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in the Latin tongue, and that by inscribing 
their names in the body of the leather-bound volume they were pledging themselves 
to observe that vow. We do things better in Madras. For this vital part of tne 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in the programme, and we clothe it 
in an impressive ritual of question and answer. Thereby we do rightful homage to 
the principle which no true University can forget—the principle that the foremost 
concern of education is with character rather than intellect 

Graduates of the year, it is laid down for mo by statute that I am to exhort you 
to conduot yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the Degrees oonferrea 
on you, you have attained. Any other topio I may touch upon is optional; this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a strict interpretation I cannot help feeling this 
to be rather an invidious requirement, which places me in something of a_ dilemma. 
For if I do not comply, I am flouting a statute, while if I obey the letter of the law, 
I am committing an impertinence. There would not have been this dilemma if tne 
Address had come at an earlier Btage in the proceedings—If there had been places 
first the exhortation and then the solemn promise. But for me now to exhort you 
to condnct yourselves as yon have already promised to do looks—to say the least— 
like a breach of good form. For it must seem to imply a gratuitious assumption on 
my part that yon gave those undertakings heedlessly, without any settled and oonnueni 
purpose of koeping them. From exhortation, then, I wiil abstain; but without 
offence I may invito you to reflect with me on the implications of the covenant into 
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which you have this day eat ere d with your ‘alma mater’ when on the strength of 
pledges given she publicly acknowledged you as her full-grown sons and daughters. 

It may be thought that I am making far too much of a mere bit of ceremonial. 
In one sense I hope that is true. Unless the ooileges of this University fall far 
below what they, ought to be, the promises whioh to-day you have made do nothing 
more than put into words a standard of conduct which, as undergraduates, you 
learn to regard as a self-evident obligation. This is obvious in the oase of the first 
promise—the promise to conduct yourselves, in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members of this University. Bat is it obvious in the case of the sooond 
promise, regarding devotion to the cause of mortality and sound learning? Is it not 
devotion to sound learning that is the essential difference between a college that has 
a place in the University system and what in Madras we call ‘Tutorial Colleges’ ? 
The latter are quite useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with them. 
Bat, however, useful may be the purpose whioh thoy serve, that purpose is not 
liberal education. In them success in examinations is the absorbing preoconpation of 
both teaohers and taught. On the other hand, in any college that deserves to be 
recognised by the University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but is regarded, alike by the teaohers and by the more responsive students, simply 
as the natural result of an eagerness of study whioh has muoh deeper roots. It has 
long been a stook accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but os a passport to lucrative 
employment—a passport which is becoming time-expired I And : I believe it to be 
still true that in most oases the economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face the expense involved in a university course. _ But what may, quite intelli¬ 
gibly, have been the main consideration at the date of joining college neea not con¬ 
tinue to be the predominant motive in the student’s mind throughout his under¬ 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding the foremost place, the fault does not 
He with tne student. For my experience is far from teaching me that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other undor-gradoates to the emancipating, 
transforming magio of a many-sided college life, and to the contagions example of 
teaohers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness ia an abiding pasaion. 
If yon graduates have had the, good fortune to belong to a college that knows its 
business, to-day is not the first time that yon have inwardly pledged yourselves to 
“support and promote the oaose of mortality and sound learning." Disinterested 
pursuit of the good and the true has long ago become a demand whioh yon make 
npon yourselves; and that as many as possible should share the enlightenment with 
whioh you are privileged has become, I trust, a oause dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will yon allow me to describe a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation whioh I had with a student many years 
ago. In the most nnself-oonsoions way he was telling me the story of his sohool- 
days and of his passionate struggle to seoure an education. One result of the many 
obstacles which he had haa to surmount was that he was much older t h an the 
average undergraduate. Iu fact, when he completed his Fourth Form coarse he was 
already in his seventeenth year. It is of his manner of employing the subsequent 
hot-weather vaoation that I propose to tell. He eleotrified me by saying, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world, that he had spent mat vaoation m 
giving leotnres in his village on sanitation, education, and the evils of party spirit I 
Tory naturally I enquired exactly what this meant Apparentlv what he did was to 
take his stand on the pial of the village ohoultry, where the elder men would gather 
of an evening, and under the driving spur of a social enthusiasm to hold forth on 
these subjeots both to those who normally assembled there and to others from 
neighbouring villages whom he had persuaded to attend. Bat why, I inorednlonsly 
asked, should people oome to listen to a mere schoolboy ? Well, he had foreseen 
that difficulty, and had prevailed on a senior friend to bring, as a popular attraction, 
that Jooally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, fired by his infec¬ 
tious social enthusiasm, other men of senior standing had joined in the flood of 
oratory and added their exhortations to his. He also interested himself in the 
harijans, went to their despised hats and urged them to 6end their children to school, 
and sometimes even contributed a few annas oat of -his slender store to feed the 
youngsters. For to this ardent young enthusiast education seemed everything, and 
in his imagination the man who had the right to wear a B. A. gown and hood was 
a god-liko being. Not content with with all this, he set to work to organize 
the following scheme. He persuaded a friend who, after passing the Primary 
examination, had settled down contentedly to the humdrum occupation of managing 
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his own land, to start a pfal school. The education of the village children being 
thus provided for, he proceeded to organize a levy of two annas from each house¬ 
hold to pay the subscription for one copy of a looal vemaoular periodical whioh 
this voluntary sohool-teaoher would read aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
He himself then proceeded to give half a dozen lectures 'in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a night-school In his own village. And I may add that 
upon every subsequent return to his home he resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-sohool developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw schoolboy giving a conspiouous example of 
that devotion to the cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
"What are yon going to do, in your maturer and wiser way, to emulate it ? I invited 
an Indian friend for whose wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer me some 
suggestion as to what I should talk of In this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged me to nrge upon suoh graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to their villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
community. I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possible 
for one 60 ignorant of village life as I am to develop that theme, or even to estimate 
how much self-sacrifice sucn a life-programme would entail. But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can conceive of nothing more noble, and for a true 
son or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com¬ 
bating the ignorance and other social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall. 

From the second of the promises that were given this day I pass on now to the 
third—the comprehensive promise (which receives a more specifio elaboration in the 
vow which follows it, attached to the professional degrees) to “uphold and advanoa 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. That is far too many-sided a 
pledge to he more than touched on, even if I confine myself to the simpler part of 
it—the upholding of social order. Even there I must seleot, and if you will permit, 
I will lead up to the single aspeot which I wish to speak of by onoe again drawing 
upon old recollections of what students have told me. The incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of—as it were, a mere straw showing how, in a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 
blowing there coaid become a steady breeze everywhere, it would he a happy day 
for the social order. That is why the trivial incident seems worth the telling. 

The central figure of my little story is once again a student in vaoation. I think 
he was at the_ time a failed Intermediate, although happily only temporarily 60 . 
Desire for a wider knowledge of his native land had started him off upon a tour, 
mostly on foot, through districts unknown to him. One evening he found himself 
in an area that had been declared plague-infected and where piague-passport regula¬ 
tions were in force. He had no passport. Authority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut. There he was to pass the night, along with five other wayfarers who 
were strangers to him. That is Act I of the trivial little drama. Act II is an oner 
to the little party, in return for a small douceur, of a chance of slipping away ana 
going where they would. Aot IH is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com¬ 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of the plague-regulations ana successfully 
persuading them to decline the proffered opportunity of escape. 

. That is my insignificant little -tale, but now please let vour sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion play, along with mine, .upon its pettiness. "What is it we now see ? we see 
sociaT order struggling to cope with and minimise the curse of plague. 'We see some 
one who ought to have known better offering to help to frustrate its wise endeavour 
out of desire for selfish gain. We see the treaohery foiled beoause one of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of sooial order. And that friend of the social order was a 
University man ; and he was so effectively its friend because at College he haa 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 

Now enlarge that snapshot Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big os the 
world. Everywhere we see sooial order, of one type or of another, holding down as 
best it can the evils to which, but for its presence, mankind would be a prey. Ana 
everywhere, alas 1 we see its endoavour hampered by the selfishness of those wno 
think first of personal gain. Nowhere in the wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degree and form may vary. It is the very antithesis and negation 
of social order, and yet in some measure and manner it is a universal menace, filay 
we hope that everywhere in the world University men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? To whom, if not to ns graduates, JshaU universal society look for help In the 
excision of this cancerous growth ? We are not solitary champions but members of 
a great brotherhood. In our novitiate as College students we nnself-oonsoiously learn¬ 
ed to count scrupulous honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to be straight and true, and to be shooked if ever the exception was 
found to be mistaken. Then to each of us there comes the time, as It has come 
to you to-day, when we pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
maintain ever the same high standard, we become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal. May not sooiety everywhere look to us to heal it of the oanker 
of corrupt practices ? The cure will not be easy. It is a cause that calls for martyrs. 
But if the Universities of the world oan Bend out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reaohed the sober deoision that whenever the ohoice may be presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly success, they will always prefer honour, the 
battle will be won. 

Graduates of the year, it is In a momentous hour that you have completed your 
novitiate, a time fraught with Issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. This India that we love is about to enter upon a constitutional experiment, 
the preoise issues of whioh no man oan foresee. The one thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before she will need to find in her citizens qualities of the kind which 
it is the funotion of the Universities to foster and develop. She will need as oitizens 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and to act as they think, 
and whose judgments have well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely chosen reading. She will need those who can put country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running high, oan seek a chari¬ 
table and sympathetic understanding of views with whioh they disagree. She will 
need those who will speak the truth only in love, will speak nothing but the truth. 
Where, if not to her Universities, shall she look for suon oitizens ? 

For the world at large also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in the West whioh oall rudely into question ideals that we 
had fondly regarded as among the finest achievements of the unman spirit. Indeed, 
there are those who believe that to-day we stand “at one of the great turning-points 
in human history, comparable in significance to that in whioh the Middle Ages gave 
birth to the moaern world,” Demooraoy is nnder challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfeot realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watch 
the development of the totalitarian state in its various forms—in Soviet Russia, iu 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism whioh for the Sake of economio 
effioienoy. throws democracy overboard, and so does with the willing consent of the 
masses. “That the people”, says Professor Macmurry, “should abdicate all their political 
rights, aud with them all that gives meaning to human life, in the interests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social machinery simply could not have ooourrod to any 
European of the nineteenth oentury." That we of the twentieth century should have 
seen it happen before our eyes is a fact of the utmost significance, summoning ns to 
a revision of all our social ideas. Mere conservatism will not do. And suroly, iu the 
effort to work out a better organisation and embodiment for those ideals of freedom 
of whioh demooraoy has been the custodian, none oan be better fitted to take a part 
than those who, like yon graduates, have breathed the free air of the Universities, 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit where dictation by the totalita¬ 
rian state would be an impious usurpation of sacred rights. 



the Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the foil text of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s address 
to the Convocation of the Bombay University held on the 20th. August 1933 
Mr. Yice-Chanoeller, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is the first ecoasion on whioh I have availed myself of the privilege of 
addressing Convocation. I do not intend to address yon at great length, hut I wish to 
consider some of the functions of a University and its place in the life of the oom- 

mU jirat let me impress upon you the importance of a University as a foons of 
scholarship and a centre of intellectual life. It cannot fulfil its function unless^ it is 
the home of men of first rate ability and so works in an atmosphere of omtured ana 
scholarly intelligence. Therefore it is for yon to gather into this University man oi 
highest intellectual capaoity attainable here and to seep your standard high. 

A University should be something more than an examination body, some wing 
more than an organisation for providing facilities for research and original worx. it 
should, through the medium of its lectures aud its Sooieties, act as a source ot in¬ 
spiration for undergraduates. 

First rate ability is necessarily rare and it cannot be provided at will just wnore 
it is required. No one city, much less one college, can provide professors on an 
subjects without admitting medioority in one or more direotions. In England a traai- 
tion of excellence in certain subjects has been built -up aronnd certain Universities 
such os the “Greats” School of Oxford, the Mathematical Tripos of Cambridge, Uie 
Agricultural Degree of Leeds and the Metallurgy Degree of Sheffield. Why, tnen, 
should we not make the best of our opportunities in a like manner ? In Bombay an 
Poona there are groups of colleges. Eaoh college has probably one or two men ot on 
standing ability, but no colleges can possibly have such men teaching all subject. 
"Would it not be as well if eaoh place applied itself particularly to one or 
branches of study, and eaoh college in eaoh plaoe threw open its lectures to stuaan 
of all colleges ? Post-graduates, both in India and Europe, do as a matter of faot, s® 
to that University where there are the best facilities regardless of their uudergrau - 
ate allegiance. In this way a particular University or group of colleges in one piap 
would become a centre for the study of one particular branoh of learning ana bw 
best use would be made of such first rate material as we have. 

You will see that I take a high view of the duties and responsibilities of a Uni¬ 
versity. I should regard it as a great misfortune should it become merely an insu' 
tution for the production of B. A.8. The true objeot of a University is not success 
in the passing of examinations, but the encouragement of deep study in some suojeci 
for the attainment of real knowledge and consequent training of the mind. , 

This brings me to the great difference between secondary and University WJ ' 
tion. It must never be forgotten that the former deals with the -teaching of auo'“, 
cents, and the adolescent mind has peculiarities whioh call for speoial methods. 
me quote from the Lectures and Essays of Professor J. B. Seeley:— 

‘It will be admitted that teaching boys is very different from teaching men. -If 
inquire in what the difference consists, we find that the boy requires to be oonsiau j 
supplied with motives for working while the men brings these with him. On 
other hand, the man needs above all things learned and profound instruction, wfiion 
less necessary for the half-formed mind of the boy. It is by no means necessity 
that the masters of a school should be deeply learned. If they have tact, n™“* 
and lively way of teaching, with competent knowledge, they will do all that oa“ , 
done in a school. Moderate learning will be sufficient to command the respect 
stimulate the minds of boys. The qualifications most important to a lecture aroq 
different The liveliness and attractiveness whioh interest boyB are not requirea» 
the same extent in teaching young men. Manner is here much less important “ 
matter much more. The leoturer deals with a riper stage of intellect In order . 
a useful guide to the cleverest young men at their most impressionable age, he *» , 
before all things, be a man of power and learning. In Bhort the successor a sonuu 
master depends mainly upon his foroe of oharaoter, the sucocss of a college ieem* 

- mainly upon his force ana ripeness of intellect” 
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And he goes on to say: “Even if University teachers devote themselves absolutely 
to the work of Education, they will find that the way to influence the students most 
powerfully is by becoming as learned as possible." 

I will read one last quotation on the subject of examinations:— 

“I fully recognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advantage 
of sifting the men to some extent, and arranging them with some reference to merit. 
But I do earnestly maintain that when this ^examining and plaoing are made the prin¬ 
cipal thing, when the tripos is made the heart of the whole system, the groat cen¬ 
tral pump which propels the life-blood through all the arteries of the University, 
the system becomes mischievous and lowers the whole tone of education.” 

I am aware that examinations are a necessary evil, bat they should be kept in the 
secondary and subsidiary place which is proper to them. By this I do not mean to 
infer that the standard of University Examinations should be lowered. It is my im¬ 
pression that this has already been done in the case of this University and is one 
of the corollaries of a system whereby examinations play too important a role, and 
scholarship and learning do not receive the respect due to them. I should, therefore, 
say to the University authorities: “Raise the standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your decree a hallmark of learning and scholarship, not merely a certificate 
that a yonng man or young woman has read a specified number of textbooks.” 

I would also say to the University authorities that their proper sphere is the im¬ 
provement of the University in all its phases,—culture, learning, scholarship. Tlda is 
a splendid and a heavy task, and I would ask you to concentrate _ your energies and 
resources thereon. Do not be inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. You nave not 
the time or money, nor is it your function, to examine and give diplomas for minor 
subjects, which do not really come within the sphere of a University. "Where educa¬ 
tion is an activity of Government I would ask you for your co-operation. 

As regards Secondary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Entrance Examination. This automatically influences the work of the Matrioula- 
tion class in eaoh Secondary Sohool. There, however, your influenoe should cease. 
I would go farther and impross on you that in forming your Matrioolation syllabus 
you should work in olose and friendly co-operation with those who oontrol Secondary 
Education, namely, the Educational department, so that your examinations will be 
co-ordinated, not only to servo your particular purpose, but to fit in harmoniously with 
the Secondary Sohool course as a whole, and the latter should be so adjusted as to 
meet the needs of the average boy about to eater life irrespective of whether he 
enters a college or not, and it is the majority which will not. Those aims may appear, 
at first sight, to ooofliot In reality and in practice they do not conflict, and I think 

that a currioulnm can be devised which will enable the ordinary Secondary Sohool 

reasonably to satisfy both. 

Next, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to draw! attention to the influence of the Uni¬ 
versity m a direction which is not often considered. I refer to its inflnenoe on un¬ 
employment Although the University coases to have any direct connection with its 
graduates and those who fail to become graduates, once they go down, it cannot be 
indifferent to their subsequent careers. An unfortunate bat most noticeable feature of 

S resent conditions is the number of unemployed B. As. The great bulk of these took their 
egrees with some idea that it would be easy thereafter to eater Government service. 
In the past, wiien B. A.S were few, this was a reasonable hope. At the present day 

only a minute percentage oan be so employed. As for indnstry, employers would in 

most cases prefer men with practical training. In the "West, a few graduates are 
required in industries, not for their degrees, but for the wider mental outlook 
possessed by a cultivated mind. The value of suoh men should be brought to the 
notioe of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively few men will be absorbed 
in this way, and a large number of graduates will remain without occupation. 

I mention these facts to show the waste involved in turning ont these unemployed. 
The parent who puts in all his savings into his son’s education, wastes his money, the 
University wastes its energy and resources in teaching them, and Government 
wastes its grants. As you know, the man who has taken a Univertity course in this 
country is usually unwilling to take up any but clerical work. Even Bachelors of 
Agriculture more often than not turn away from agriculture. It is obvious too that 
when a B. A is compelled by necessity to undertake work that is done equally well 
by those with no University training, the time and money spent on that training 
have been wasted. Thu 3 the private^ money which might have been used for appren¬ 
ticing a boy to a trade or starting him in agriculture, and the University and public 

M 
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funds which might hava been used to better advantage are spent in a way which 
inoreaSe3 unemployment. 

The plain faot is that it is waste of money to give ‘University education to bop 
equipped with less intellectual ability than will ensure a reasonable ohanoe of em¬ 
ployment in an ocouption demanding a graduate’s training. Let me therefore appeal to 
you to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard thing to ask an insti¬ 
tution to do anything whioh will reduoe the numbers of its entrants, but the needs 
of the present day ory out for a remedy for this kind of unemployment. 

. Whilst on the subject of unemployment, let me say how glad I am that the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost complete, 
that teaoning work is now in progress, and that a start will soon be made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one of the best 
Departments of Textile Chemistry and Chemioal Engineering in the East. 

The University, and, I may add, my Government, have done our united best to 
make this Department a success. The need of it in oar City cannot be questioned. 
Many of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help m the 
development of our staple industry, have been unable to obtain the necessary trmning 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad. Our new Department has changed all 
that, since the tution fee will be well within the reaoh of the majority. 

There is one element, however, whioh is essential for our success. We must have 
the cordial co-operation and support of the public and the business interests. Good 
wishes will not suffice: practical help alone will avail. The University is starting in 
a small way with but two branches of Chemioal leohnology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. In five .or ten years’ time, when sufficient ex¬ 
perience has been gamed, the new Department must be moved, and must form the 
nucleus of an aU-embraoing and extensive Technological College. To do this, lafge 
funds are essential. The publio have so far been generous, for in the short period during 
whioh the Department has been working, donation to the amount of over Rs. 5 lakhs 
have been received. But much greater sums are required before the University will 
be in a position to build a College of Technology with many Departments, worthy of 
the City of Bombay. ' ' 

May I, then, appeal to the publio who are interested in the industrial development 
of tins Presidency, and to the. millowners, to give generous financial support to the 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition high tariffs cannot shield an inefficient industry. If the .mill- 
owners will but aid the University, they will have at their disposal for their higher 
technical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whose presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more effioient working. They will be helping a Department 
whioh exists to help, them, to which they can even now bring their problems with 
the assurance that high technical skill is at their disposal for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

In conclusion, I should like to say how glad I am to have had this opportunity 
®f ^dressing you. If I have dealt chiefly with the problems which are the respon- 
b’htyof the authorities, I do not forget that many of you have still some time at 
the university ahead of you, and that others of you are now graduates at the outset 
of your careers. To the former I would say : Make the most of your time. Work 
hard. Think out your various problems and try and reach the truth. There is an 
enormous field of study before you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exaotly. J 

To the graduates I would wish all success in the battle of life whioh lies ahead 
of you. You are entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your oonntry. 
when great and far-reaching changes are impending. See to it that your gifts of 
extra knowledge and learning are used to the best advantage, not only for your own 
good, but, above all, for the good of that great India whom it is our ambition and 
duty to serve. To yon, young ladies and young men, I would express my sincere 
nope that you may all, in the near future, secure happy and useful occupation. 






Tie Kashi Vidyapith Convocation 

Th 0 7th. Bamavartan Satnskar (Convocation) of the Kashi Vidpapitha was held on 
the 14th. Auguit 1935 in the Kashi Yidyapitha buildings. The function began by the 
hoisting of tho national flag and prayer. Mr. Birbal Singh. Registrar, presented tho 
Snataks (graduates) to. Dr. Bhagavan Das, the Kulapatt, Kashi Vidyapitha, 
who conferred the degrees. Mr. Sri Prakasa, vice-principal, read a letter 
of Babu Rajendra Prasad. Congress President, who owing to some pressing 
business, was not able to attend the funotion, bat wished suooess. Messsages from 
Mrs. Uma Nehru, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena and the Vioe-Chanoellor of the Gujarat 
Yidyapitha were read. 

After this Aoharya Zakir Hussain Saheb of Jamia Millia, Delhi, read his con¬ 
vocation address in Urdu which runs thus: ‘I hesitated in accepting your kind invi¬ 
tation to address this convocation, for I sinoerely felt it was a distinction I did not 
deserve. Bat I acoept it as a gesture of good will and approval for tho work my 
colleagues are doing at the Jamia Millia in the face of great odds.’ 

Dr. Zakir Hussain then proceeded to show how nothing short of a troly nation¬ 
al system of education could ensure the healthy growth and progress of Indian people. 
He regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally. To him 6ooiety was 
the primary entity and the individual was secondary. ‘Education’, he said, ‘is the 
deliberate and purposive effort of a Booial group to transfer to its new generation the 
culture of its past, thereby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling it to make 
necessary adaptation in a ohanging environment National education is to the nation 
what memory and intelligence are to the individual. Without national education the 
nation cannot lost and the individual is unthinkable with nation the whole of which he is 
a part’ He then dismissed the nature of the educational process and characterized it as 
‘the revivification in a new mind of the mental energies latent in goods of.culture. 
And since mind oan best assimilate the oultura! values of things to which it hears 
some peonliar affinity, the oultnral goods of the group to which the individual be¬ 
longs are the best instruments of his education. 

In the light of this general principles, Dr. Zakir Eossain referred to many im- 

E ortant problems of national education to whioh he invited the Berions thought of 
idian educationalists. He advooated educational autonomy for all geographical or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as the demands not only of sound politics 
but also of sound education. He specifically mentioned of Muslim education and said ; 
•There is a type of extreme Indian nationalists who insists on every one giving up 
his religion before ho is entitled to rank as a true son of India. There should be no 
such condition precedent to trne nationalism. Patriotism oan be a part of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faith and need not be a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Musalmans are 
behind none,’ said he, ‘in their love for'country. They are proud of being a compo¬ 
nent part of the great Indian people but they-insist that they should remain a cons¬ 
cious part I welcome this insistence not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian.’ 

Addressing the graduates on whom the degrees were conferred, he said To those 
of yon who may onoose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I have 
just one word to Bay the road to success need not be one over oherished ideals tram¬ 
pled under foot ana dear obligation neglected. On the basis of narrow (Belf-interest 
blind to the service of the whole of whioh one is a part, no personal development is 
possible whioh may rank above the animal.' 

Addressing those who would devote themselves to national work, he said: ‘Friends, 
yon are going ont into an unfortunate land, the land of political dependence, of in¬ 
tellectual slavery, of social injustice, of inhnman customs, the land of tyranny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste towards caste and creed towards oreed, the land of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of unspeakable poverty and 
indesonbable misery. The extreme desperation of the situation may cause to believe 
that its need can be met only by wholesale destruction. Many a young man think 
like this. Bat I am afraid destruction will not make onr task easier. For destruction 
is already there in a great measure. Diseases and disabilities we have many but 
hardly any that we oan remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and ending a 
short lived effort We are called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, bat a steady stream of sweat from onr 
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toilsome brows. Our future shall be forced, in the unpretentious cottage of the peasant, 
the smoky shed of the workshop and under the thatched hut of our village school. 
‘If you will take up the work of regenerating yonr people, he continued, ‘reme mb er 
that it requires patient toil, thankless and untiring at times, poor in immediate re- 
tnm but nch in the promise of ultimate harvest. You cannot take up the task if 
von are in baste ; it requires thoroughness. You cannot hope to help effectively m it 
if yon work by fits and starts. It requires steady efforts. You had better keep away 
from it if failure engenders disappointment in yon and disappointment and despair. 
Failures there will be manv and frequent Only they shall venture to work 
here who can turn every failure into stimulus for renewed effort You cannot 
take up this work with the spirit of negation and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will render you intellectually bankrupt and morally too sterile 
for the mighty effort Moral qualities of tho first order are essential if you 
would undertake this responsibility. If you got to-day and now a divine gift of the 
most perfect institution of politico and cultural life it would be useless. They wul 
rink down to the level of our moral height and become unrecognizable. Jl people 
can keep ite worth and its institution only on the level on which it can create them 
by itseli. It 13 farther essential that the youth of the country should . co-operate in 
this mighty effort for a considerable length of time. '‘Is this co-operation possible r 
asked Dr. Hussain, and said :—‘One requires to be great to say yes to the quranon 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an India of Brahmans and. untoucn- 
ables, in a sub-continent which houses the most divergent radical characteristics, the 
most contradictory cultural currents, the most sanguine struggles of conflicting ideals. 
But I have optimism enough to say so, because I am sustained by the belied that 
India’s mission in history is the evolution of a distinct type of humanity comb mi ng 
and harmonizing in itself the virtues of the diverse types which history has produced, 
a type that might work out a better scheme of civilized existence. If yon are also 
sustained by that belief yon will be ready to give and receive co-operation. But when 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to the picture of a politically and spiritu¬ 
ally free and great India which you should carry in yonr breast l-ook to this .picture 
it would strengthen you and it yon still see round you the mean and the ignoble, 
the faithless and the unbelieving, the self-seeker and the careermonger, o nnnin g ana 
brutality, slavery and oontentedness with slavery then know that the task is not yot 
over ana the work must go on.’ . , . 

Dr. Bhagavan Das, thanking Pandit Malaviya, said that through his asfc»roua our 
end would be achieved. Next he thanked the speaker for his very excellent and in¬ 
valuable speech and said: ‘It is our duty to do something and find out a way so that 
we may be united. We should not only see the differentia but have an eye on tne 
genia as well, otherwise everything will be spoiled.’ He Bbould be made to act up to 
his advice in bringing about unity and reforming oar national education. 

The function then terminated. 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. C.Y. 
Chintamani, Chief Editor, “The Leader”, AUahabad at the Convocation of the Uni¬ 
versity of Mysore held on the 9th. October 1935:— 

Your Highness, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

It is a great privilege for one to be called upon to address this august assemblage 
I owe the honour to the friendly partiality of Sir Mirza Ismail, from whom Inave 
received many kindness since we formed each other’s acquaintance at the first xtouna 
Table Conference in London nearly five years ago. I received the call last year bat 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-health. I esteem it a good fortune that tne 
invitation has been renewed this year. . . 

. Your Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore oame from the rich and unique 
tribute paid to your illustrious father by the Indian National Congress in 1894) w nen 
His late Highness died very young at Calcutta to the sorrow of all who admire® 
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him as man and ruler. For the first and (until now) only time that great organisa¬ 
tion recorded “its deep sense of the Io$3 which has been sustained in the death of’ 
a ruling prince “not only by the State over which he ruled with snch wisdom, 
ability ana beneficence but also by all the Indian people, to whom his constitutions 
reign was at onoo a vindication of their political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future political liberties”. This was said of 
Your Highness’s father, the parent of the great Representative Assembly of Mysore, 
the first of its kind in tho whol© of India. Bailding upon the foundation thus well 
aud truly laid, Your Highness’s illustrious brother has sinoe given this great State a 
legislative Council with an elected majority and well-defined functions and, reoog- 
nizing that education is the indispensable condition of the success of representative 
institutions, he has endowed the State with this University—again, the first of its 
kind in any Indian State, and the first teaching and residential university established 
anywhere in India. Education in all its branohes and of all olasses has been the anxious 
concern of His Highness’s Government, as I have seen from the voluminous and 
instrnotive literature kindly placed at my disposal by the authorities of this University. 
And if I may venture to add to this, the keenness of His Highness and his Govern¬ 
ment for industrial development and for ail-ronnd national advancement may woll be 
the envy of Indians residing outside His Highness's State. 

Swarajya is the present national demand of India. In one and a very important 
sense the people of every Indiau State have Swarajya, although, unfortunately, not in the 
full sense of Lincoln's historic phrase “government of the people, for the people, by the 
people .” But in His Highness's territory, there is, definitely, representative government 
from the village to the central government of lie State, and the unmistakable tendency 
of the evolution of institutions has uniformly been in the direction of progress. Here is 
combined administrative efficiency of the bnreaucratio system of British India with all 
the pride and all the advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
of the poople, who thinks their thonghts and shares their feelings, their joys and 
sorrows ; whose traditions are rooted in the native soil of the State as theirs are ; 
who is not a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the people 
and their problems bat ono who has inherited a permanent, living interest in them 
from his fathers and is concerned to hand over the heritage to his sons in 
untarnished splendour. There is a “soul” in Indian States whioh we miss in oar 
drab British India. I am very muoh aware of the many grievances of the people 
of Indian States in general, and very mnoh wish for a more or less radical change 
of system in order to give the people a definite share in their own government; 
but I always have been, and hope shall always be, for the preservation of the States 
under their ruling princes, who are the living emblem of India’s past glory and may 
yet prove to be a potent agenoy in the transformation of the destinities of this 
great land. And,_ though I may differ, mnoh to my regret, from your distinguished 
Dewan on much in the new Government of India Act, we are both gratified by the 
prospect of all-India federation, which will bring the States and British . India into 
joint counsel over common problems. My study of the new constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, bat now that it is a settled foot I shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for the best and shall be happy if aotual events should 

E rove at least a fraction of my pessimism to bo exoessive. if not unfounded. Mysore 
as been the breeding ground of statesmen. Beginning with the celebrated Purnaiya, 
never forgetting Dewan Rangacharlu and 8ir Seshadri Aiyar, nor omitting Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Raw and Sir Viswesvaraya (the Dewan during whose regime this University 
was founded), and comiDg down to the present day of Sir Mirza Ismail, thiB State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not only by its objective acWevements 
but in the persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, that 
India is stiff rich in constructive political talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency. As a humble publicist who has been in the political life 
of British India for 37 years, I salute His Highness the Maharaja as the honoured 
head of snoh a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen of Mysore may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as the guardian angel of their most 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed ns, as the 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that “a ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his people’s love is unconquerable,” and that it 
was the root principle of that polity that “every funotion of the State had to be 
conditioned by and to be subordinated to the need to preserve both society and the 
State." May these ideas constantly guide every ruler of an Indian State, os in 
this great State I 
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Totur Highness, I first visited this State 27 years ago. I was then the assistant 
secretary of the Industrial Conference and came here with the special object oi 
studying your Dasara Industrial Exhibition. I utilized the oooasion to see your 
Technical Institute too, and to witness, thanks to the courtesy of your then Dewan, my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr. V. P, Madhava Rao, one of the Durbars and a 
sitting of your representative Assombly. I saw too a few of your institutions 
situated at Bangalore. His Highness’s great palace was still incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three or 
four feet high from the ground. In pressing me to pay the present visit, Sir Mirza 
Ismail told me of the immense strides that the City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I shall have retraced _ my steps to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of the vast progress recorded in the official 
publications of the State. Among your many institutions established and functioning 
for the well-being and advancement of the loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, if 
not the foremost place, must certainly be given to tills University. Education is 
both the means to an end and an _ end in itself. In a restricted sense, education by 
itself will not achieve everything: but without it nothing can bo accomplished. 
Sydney Smith said: “The doctor will not tell you that you will be all right 
when the bile has been removed; but he will tell you that vou cannot be all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not obtain all the good he wants 
merely by reason of spending a few years at school and college and in the 
university, but he can usefully attempt nothing worth mentioning unless his 
ignorance is removed by education. His Highness the Maharaja has been a 
life-long believer in education and has consistently striven to give its_ benefits 
to a large and increasing number of his subjects. It was with pride a j“ 
almost envy that I studied the last decenncial report on education in this mate. 
Eagor as successive Governments of His Highness have boen to secure a wide diffu¬ 
sion of elementary education among all classes and both sexes, assiduous as their 
efforts have been to devise a sound system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of university and teohnical education, they have, under His Highness s ®gis, 
boon at the same time equally mindful of the necessity of the two latter. It is g® 
this statesmanlike view of the problem that your people owe the existence side oy 
side of diversified as well as of the hugest academic education. British Indian pro¬ 
vinces as well as sister-states may with advantage emulate the high example set oy 
Mysore in this as in other respects. _ . 

Having decided to establish this University, the Government and their advisers 
had no difficulty in making up their minds in favour of a modern teaching and resi¬ 
dential institution as being in every way superior to the older type of federal or exa¬ 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for the monumental report of the oadier 
Commission to instruct it A subject which has not yet wholly oea ?^ 
to be controversial in British India, Mysore solved almost without the outside 
world knowing about the discussions here. The example of Mysore was soon 
followed by Benares and Aligarh, Dacca and Lucknow, and it was my privilege » 
the first Minister of Education in the United Provinces, to carry through me 
legislature, under tlio enthusiastic guidance of Sir Harcourt Butler, Bills to e 0 parata 
high school and intermediate education from the university to reconstruct AUanaoau 
University on the basis of a teaching and residential institution. I am confronte 
• to know that at least in Mysore, which has worked the new Bystem for a loa E>® 
period than any other Indian university, there is no regret and no misgiving a 
there is no wistful “looking backwards” on au examining board as a better type 
university. The results as they are embodied in reports, nave fully justified Mysore s 
wisdom and foresight. 

I cannot presume to arrogate to myself the TOle of a oritio but may yet venture 
with Your Highness’s per mis sion, to submit five suggestions for the consideration 
the competent authority. . t 

(1) The place of religion in education has engaged the best thought of the ^ ise 
men in two continents for generations and yet remains, I fear, an unsolved prooitm- 
I have to confess that at one time, and for long, I was a convinced advocate 
secular education and the avoidance of religious instruction in public schools a 
coljeges. I tenaciously held to the view that the home is the legitimate place w 
religious instruction. But os indifference reigns -supreme in the Indian home, 
result has been the upbringing of the youth of Inaia in a non-religious atmospne 
with consequences by no means to their or the country’s good. I am as far os e 
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I_ was from any idea of educational institutions being converted into centres of secta¬ 
rian strife or theological contention : that would indeed be a disaster of the first 
magnitude; but the conviotion has been strengthening in me that this oan he avoided 
and yeti instruction in the broad principles of religion—the most important of which 
are, I believe, common to all religions systems—can be imparted to the great 
advantage of the individual as well as the nation. Nowhere in India is there a head 
of state more inspired by religious faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State—the State ohosen by the great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of his pUhas (of course I refer to Snngeri)—and it appears 
to me therefore, that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the problem of 
religions instruction in educational institutions oan be attempted here with greater 
prospect of suocess than almost anywhere else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras in 1887, Raja Sir T. 
Madhaya Rao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jung raised the stature of India in 
the estimation of the world, held up the ideal “everything of something, and some¬ 
thing of everything”, This, ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
of all subjects with specialized knowledge of one subject is becoming increasingly 
difficult, if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to which specialization has been carried. But this does not justify, even if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degrde 
in a state of complete ignorance of things fundamental. I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day _ tenaenoy of educational thought to allow students 
the widest option in the selection of snbjects. Bat this mast be snbjoot to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of hiB school and college and university education, without having to study, 
say his mother-tongue or the classio language in which are enshrined the treasures 
of his anoient lore, spiritual as well as secular, or the elements of the history and 
geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of soience. How to draw a 
onnioulum or syllabus whioh will not be open to this grave objection and will at 
the same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay due heed to the 
nourishment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 

S roblem whioh ednoational authorities have not yet been able to solve but to which 
ley have got to addresB themselves with unremitting attention. 

(3) I would earnestly urge the claims _ of the Ayurvedic and Unani system of 
medicine for State patronage _ and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, the 
faith of people is still great in both of these indigenous systems, while medical relief 
can be extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to the State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of what is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal nos served herself and India by most praise¬ 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last two generations there 
have been in Bengal eminent Ayurvedio doctors whose skill and success have gone 
far to re-establish Ayurveda in the confidence of educated Indians. There are in 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedio colleges with hospitals attached—the Ashtanga and 
the Viswanatha—, the latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Mahamahopadbaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen Saraswati, perhaps the greatest 
living exponent of •Ayurveda. With him as Dean of the Faculty an efficient Ayurvedio 
college has been opened in Benares Hindu University. It is a fact too patent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for Jack of 
State support under a Government whioh has brought everything from the west And 
thanks to the system of education inaugurated under the influence of Macaulay, 
Indians educated in everything English almoBt to the exclusion of India's culture, 
have come to believe more in things western than in their national heritage. In this 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continne to exist under 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts. Among them the place of Mysore and its 
Maharaja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned far and wide for its support of Sans¬ 
krit learning and India’s fine arts. I am hopeful and confident, therefore, that I do 
not make a vain appeal when I plead for the recognition and the generous support 
of the Ayurvedic ana Unani systems of medicine by the Government and the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore. 

(4) I would request the authorities of Mysore University to consider the institu¬ 
tion of studies in Journalism more or less on the lines of tho course in the London 
School of Economics. I am glad to notice that Madras University Is moving in this 
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direction. The newspaper press has come to stay. Whatever attempts, legislative or 
executive, may be made from time to time to regulate or control it, I do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether, if, then, it must oontinue to exist, it is obvious that a more efficient and 
responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than one less 
efficient and responsible. This end, m my opinion, oan be best achieved by the im¬ 
parting of eduoation to journalists m the subjects which they have daily and weekly 
to discuss. In our country more than in lands where education iB widely diffused 
among the people, the press not merely records but instructs publio opinion. Should 
hot the instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring journa¬ 
lists on politics, economics and sociology, to name the three most important sub¬ 
jects, cannot but prove benefioial, if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and the community. 

(5) More and more is it being recognized that English oan never become the 
common language of the people of India, howsoever it may be diffused among a limi¬ 
ted class. It is being equally recognized that there must be one common Indian lan¬ 
guage in which there can be exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the north 
and south, east and west. Thirdly, it is obvious that the only language which oan 
serve this purpose is Hindustani. To say this is not to say that it can at any time 
replace one's mother-tongue. Efforts such as are being made in Mvsore for the deve¬ 
lopment of Kanada must be continuously mode in every state and every provinoe in 
rospect of the mother-tongue of its people. "Without prejudice to this, I am dear 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional languages in schools and colleges 
all oyer India. The part of the country where it is least understood is the south. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men—and also women—of 
Southern India are studying Hindi, and the arrangements made under the auspices of 
the AU India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan are becoming more and more popular, year by 
year. I have noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus and 
Muslims reoeive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the benefit 
of the latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the eduoational institutions of the State. 
I shall hope that the plea I have ventured .to make for Hindi as a recognized 
language will he considered with sympathy. 

Graduates of the year, it is now my duty to offer you advice to conduot yourselves 
in life in a m a nn er befitting your position as alumni of the University of Mysore. 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of the pastime of advising others. Those who 
went before you were fortunate in being addressed by intellectual giants, profound 
soholars, great scientists, I am a mere journalist. As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too much and too early in 
life. And I am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise others with 
confidence. It is my duty to tell you that you must never neglect the paramount 
claims of physioal health and strength: at onoe I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never token care of himself advising others to do what 
he has always failed to do. I ought to ask yon to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branohes of learning which have been the subjects of yonr stndies in 
the University. Dare I presume to this, being myself immersed in the day-to-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higher studies ? Suooess in life is too 
prone to be belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly true that often is it made 
the idol of man’s worship and essential virtues are sacrificed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 
of honour and duty is the most grievous failure. It is forgotten by the devotees of 
‘success’ that it doth not profit a man to gain a whole kingdom if in the process 
lie loses his soul. Nevertheless, one’s ideal oan never be failure. One’s legitimate 
interest it is to achieve suooess in life, as in every task that one attempts ; but 
one must be on one’s guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better far failure t han suooess* if the latter cannot be had by adherence to 
Satva and Dhanna* 

With an active consciousness of my limitations, I may yet be able perhaps to say 
a word or two in the performance of the duty to give you advice, but before doing 
so, I have the far more pleasant duty to perform of congratulating you, graduates of 
the year, on the success that has crownea your scholastic efforts. Heartily do I feU- 
oitate you and wish you still greater success in the years to come, You will not 
complain if I congratulate with particular warmth the young ladies who have re- 
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oeived'their degrees «{o-day 'from His Highoess the Pro-Chanoollor, :*nd also those 
among yon who‘have aohieved distinotion in'their ohosen sabjeots. The State of 
'Mysore -was a pioneer ‘in'women’s -education. The fame of your Maliarani’s High 
Sonool 1 spread far-and wide even in the years when I was >at sohool and college at 
Vizianagram. -Since then the institution has expanded into a college. While at tuts,, it 
is my privilege to'mention with honour and respeot, Her Highness the late Maha- 
rani Saheba, ‘Tour Highness’s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude tfor :tho ad¬ 
vancement of women’s education and of their well-being in-every sphere of Ilfo, 
■you-of Mysore knew and >1 have read. Lady-graduates, you are the propheoy of .the 
coming race of Indian women, on whose efforts in co-operationrwith.men the country 
will depend for her future advancement. May you nobly fulfil yonr rmission 1 

A speoial ^responsibility rests on the gran nates who have aohieved . distinction. They 
-are marked out as‘being among the minority of more than average .ability and in¬ 
dustry, who are oapablo of .widening the bounds 'Of knowledge by 'their specialized 
studies and devoted researches. ‘On suoh men will the future depend far more than 
upon the average man. It is' to them we shall look for our future Ranades and 
Buandarkars, Tagores and Eadhakrishnans, Boses and Boys, Bamannjams and Romans. 
I earnestly hope that they will take advantage of the facilities afforded by His 
Highness’s Government to pnrsne their studies and researches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the services or the professions. It is specially inaombent upon 
ithem to.remember constantly the beantifnl motto of their Alma Mater — 

It is the duty of all the graduates and it should be their honour and pride to live 
lives worthy of thair religions, their race, their country and their eauoation. The 
humblest atui the least gifted can compete with the most favoured in practising the 
cardinal virtues of Piety, Truth, Service and Sacrifice. “Conduct” wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is three-fourths of life.” And right conduct is .fortunately not.and need 
.never oe the monopoly of genius. 

‘“‘Honour and shame from no-condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

Per Contra, how many .are not the cases of high-placed men famous in the 
wordly sense, of whom it can .unfortunately be said without injustice ■“his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood” ? My friends, remain young and hopefal. 

“Youth .is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Man is as yonng as his faith .and as old as his doubt.” 

Exercise the faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason-must sit en- 

'throned. But rooogaize the place of authority in religion. .Armed with the 

triple armour-of Faith, Hope and Charity, go forth into the world to fight the battle 
of life,-ready to “breast the blows of circumstance”. And at all times and in all 
circumstances, pray, never forget the oJaims of the Motherland noon yonr devotion. 
■With faith in God, -reverence for age and learning, deference for experience and 
-wisdom, with humility and unselfishness, serve Mysore and India, with loyalty and 
•patriotism. And never forgot that it is the duty of every one of yon to think and 
oot in the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is yonr personal honour. 


The Annamal'ai University Convocation 

The following is tho text of fhe Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mirza 
Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the Annamaloi University held 
Annum alninagarvon.the 3 Ut. October 1935 ;— 

Jonr :Exoalienoy, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty to-day is to thank Yonr Excellency for the honour yon have done me 
'in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address to the graduates of the year. It Is 
an honour that is doubled by the fact that the address is to be delivered in Yonr 
'Excellency’s presence. We all Tecognize the intense interest which ‘yon take In 
-finding a solution for the age-ola problems of India, of which the problem of 
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Education is one of the greatest, and your fervent desire to make, during your term 
of office, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country. 

Tour Excellency has selected me to address the graduates of the year and to 
exhort them, as required by the Regulations, “to conduct themselves suitably unto 
the position to which, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attained.” 

I undertake the duty with the greater trepidation because I have still ringing in 
my mind the poignant sentences of pathetio artiole entitled ‘Young India Protests.' 
“We are all here,” said the writer, “the youth of India, politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment passing between the huge mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, yet persistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions because our fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and take sides because we are 
told to. We have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own; but we 

are always listening to the arguments of others ;.nobody wants to hear what 

Tonng India has to say; why it scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognize how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are hieing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
tor the educated young man in India to-day. And I have . no panacea to offer for 
what is in truth a world-wide complaint. But I should like to assure von for my 
own part (and I feel sure that I might add a like assuranoe on the part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian pro vino e) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man’s point of view, and that in the State in which I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the case in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and we look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to the new day. 

Graduates of the year, your University is one of the youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. The purpose with which it was instituted was not to have one more replica 
of bodies that teaoh the time-worn subjects in the time-worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and in particular to give special attention to study and researchjin respect of 
the languages of Southern India. I do not know to what extent the authorities respon¬ 
sible for the policy of the University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into line, but there oau be no doubt that the 
policy enunoiated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of the country 
at the present time. Much has been said about the relative value of a study of 
English and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernaculars, 
as the medium of instruction, To my mind the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those who advocate the study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of the vernaculars, nor need the advocates. of the 
study of the vernaculars and of their use for instruction fear the competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to learn from every_point 
of view—social, cultural, educational and political—and no university in India can 
afford to neglect it. It 19 a world language; it brings India into olose contact with 
western thought . and oulture, and at the same time is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces in our own oountry. It will be the language of the Federal and 
the Provincial Legislature. Clearly it is the duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of the English language. 

This should not, however, involve the neglect of the vernacular, which after all is 
the life-blood of the people. The educated young man is practically lost to his coun- 
try, nnless he can communicate his thoughts and his feelings freely and intelligibly to 
his countrymen in their own tongue. It is only by keeping intact this powerful bond 
of unity with his own people that he is capable of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. More than ever you young men will find it necessary iu the coming 
days to speak to the masses direct. So I advise you in all earnestness to equip your¬ 
selves adequately for the great task that lies ahead. 

It is interesting to recall here the speech made by Sir Bartie Prere at the 
Convocation of the University of Bombay in' 1862, when he said : “When I trust that 
we may henceforward look for profound scholars among the educated Hindus ana 
Parsees, I trust that one of your great objects will always be'to-enrioh 5 yourjown verna¬ 
cular literature with the learning which you acquire in this University. Remember, A 
pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust confided to you for the benefit 01 
your countrymen. The learning which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
most to a few thousands of scholars, must, by you, bo made available through your 
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own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindustan. The great majority of 
your countrymen can only learn through the language whioh is taught them at their 
mother s knee, and it must he through snoh language mainly that you can impart to 
them all that you could oommunicate of European learning and science.’ 1 In other 
word^ we loon to the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to make of tho venaoulars a supple and adequate instrument for the 'spreading of new 
ideas, and secondly to spread those ideas by instructing the mass es in their own 
tongue. 

It became the fashion Borne time ago, and has not ceased to be so, to look upon 
umveraities as plaoes where oultnre was pursued to the exclusion of all other interests. 
Like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble pur¬ 
pose to serve in the Boeial economy. In the first place.they must foster individual 
development and educate ‘the whole of man’; in the seoond plaoe, they must see that 
the.young men who.receive the stamp of university approval enter upon the "world 
equipped to take their plaoe in the eoonomio structure of sooiety; and thirdly, they 
most fit these young men to be good citizens. And citizenship, I would remind you, 
has a range whioh reaches beyond the sphere of politios and eoonomios, and covers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
society as the source of his rights and as the object of his servioe. 

Thoughts of citizenship and of changes in the social order naturally turn one to 
tiie great ohanges that are in the making in our country. I would fain think aloud 
in your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for the 
immediate future. A new order is in the course of growth, not only in our own 
country but in the world at large, and evidence of the pains and tribulations that 
are the inevitable accompaniment of suoh a change is everywhere manifest Actuated 
by the belief that the darkness of the night is but the precursor of the bright dawn, 
I ask myself in what manner our country is going to face the new task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play her rightful role, 
not only in the eoonomy of the British Commonwealth, but also in that of the larger 
"World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

I ask myself what is going to be the drift of events in our ooontry in the 
immediate future, how the new constitution will work and what will be the attitude 
towards it of the young men that are now sent forth into the world with the impress 
of our universities. This ta not the plaoe nor the oocasion to enter into any detailed 
examination of the provisions of the Aot. It has its good points and its bad ones, 
both of whioh will lose their academic importance once the discussions die down and 
the real work begins. The more relevant considerations which need examination are 
the attitude of the people at larger and the efforts they will make to work the Act 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. 

To my mind the great problem that will vex us in the years to come is not the 
innate and inevitable defeots of the constitution, but two poignant evils of our 
national life—the two great dangers which are confronting India at the present 
moment, and which, there is reason to fear, may assume undesirable proportions 
unless they are properly oontrolied. I refer to communalism and provinoialism. I 
need not dilate on the former—we are all only too painfully familiar with it in its 
various forms. I sometimes think that if each of us were to ooltivate a real close 
friendship with a man of another community, we should soon come to realise how 
silly is our mutual warfare ! I make this proposal particularly to students who are 
now forming life-long friendships. 

As regards provinoialism, with the slackening of control from the centre and 
with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, the tendency for each province to 
discriminate against the inhabitants of other provinces will become more and more 
pronounoed unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now onwards. Provin¬ 
cialism carried to its extreme can only sped disaster to the country at large. You, 
graduates, who are leaders of tomorrow^ have a sacred duty to see that this tendency 
is checked. It is for you to inculcate in the minds of your countrymen, in soason 
and out of season, that they are all one people, belonging to the same country, and 
owning the same allegiance, whether professing this religion or that, or living in 
this province or State or that "What is harmful to one community or province or 
State cannot bo beneficial to another. "We must ail regard ourselves, as indeed we 
are, as children of the same mother. A tremendous obligation rests on the shoulders 
of the present generation and the noxt May Providence endow you with the 
necessary vision and grant you the necessary strength to fulfil it 1 
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I should like to make one further observation in this connection. I would earnestly, 
advise yon to Jendeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between Britain and India; We live in a dangerous era. In spite of all the wonder¬ 
ful progress it has made in recent years, the world seems, on the whole, distinctly, 
less honest and less honourable than it was. “It is a world,” to quote from ‘The 
Nest Five Tears,” “half-strangled by eoonomio nationalism, bewildered and thwarted, 
by the breakdown of its {international monetary system, menaoed by the tension, 
between ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ Sovereign States, and now surrendering itself to a. mad 
piling-up of menace against- counter-menace in. the air.” A strong, prosperous, and 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous influence in the world.. 
Together they can serve Humanity os no other possible combination of countries 
could. The synthesis of East and west, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in Parliament the other day, can be fostered, it seems to me, lonly in India. It wilt 
be a potent means of controlling forces which are slow^ but unmistakably, coming 
into operation, and which, may result in a clash of colour, in a huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured raoes of the world. Britain,.too, is realising—and will, I 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in the past—the importance ot 
India’s good-will and support , 

The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the power to- enable the people to pursue the path of progress undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts. It is the rightful ana noble duty of nm- 
versifies to- stand clear of -violent partisanship, to see things steadily and to see them, 
as a- whole. Hay wo hope, therefore, that the universities will not fail ua in fius. 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whose love of their country is equalled 
only by their discernment and by their, capacity for the sustained pursuit oi their 
ideals. , 

A college or a university is what its professors mske it. The inherent vital element 
lies in the men who mould the thoughts of their students and in the ideals wmcn 
they oherish . and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a . Theodore Morrison ot 
a J. G. Tait is of inestimable value to. generations of stud ante. . , 

. It is unfortunate that in one country we have been so long preoccupied with con¬ 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more urgent problems have been clamour¬ 
ing for a solution. In the field of culture we have not yet arrived at a satisfactory- 
synthesis between the old and the new, between the claims of the venerable past 
and the call of the present,, which comes to us clad in western robes. Even greater 
is the problem of economic development. That our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that the raiyat. lives a life that is neither a oredit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction, to lumself, are matters of common knowledge. The problem of 
industrial development has also become acate from a point of view that is of more 
direct interest, to the audience I am addressing. The problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, but the form it has taken in our country 
is a special one. namely, the unemployment of what are called the eduoated olasses. 
I am not one of those that believe that this indicates that we have an over-production 
of educated youth in our country. Far from it. At a time when there is urgent need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can be only shortsightedness to hold 
that we nave a superfluity of men of the class that is most necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in the country. Yet the fact remains that at present a large number 
of youngmen who have spent years of effort under trying conditions to get their 
degrees are finding that the prospect before them is barren. This is beoause the time- 
honoured avenues of employment are for the time being closed. Government service 
and. the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in the country, and pros¬ 
perity means eoonomio development. Therefore, whether we think of the interests or 
university produots or of the country as a whole, whether we fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the familiar figure of the peasant toiling 
in the field, the path of economic duty is clear. Rural reconstruction must go forward 
apace together with the industrialisation of the country. Increased pr 03 ~ 
perity in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand for the produce or our 
factories will enable Government both to fill its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a much-needed expansion of the development services. 1 . 

Clearly, then, we have a number of praoticai problems that will tax all our zeal- 
Mid resources. Bat there is something deeper. The idea of personal rebirth is cardinal 
in Ind i an thought, and perhaps the phrase ‘national rebirth 1 best expresses the in¬ 
ward necessity of India, to-day. Our. spiritual resources are partly misused but mainly 
unused, and for both reasons discredited—and unfortunately they are discredited 
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particularly in 1 the mind of the typical young men of our universities.. This is why 
we have despairing proposals for the introduction of religion in university courses— 
an. idea that is admirable until one seeks to give it practical shape. You can teaoh 
both ethics and citizenship- to any extent^ but it is definitely Impossible to teaoh 
religion in universities while the religion of all is not the same. But if the teachers 
are animated each by his own religion, not pseudo-scientificaly sceptioal as now they tend 
to be but tranquillised and inspired by religious confidence and love, the students too 
will find this current entering into them and their lives. By such influence our nation- 
al rebirth may come. There is not time for me to try to desoribe fully what it may- 
mean. One thing, of oourse, is the broadening of interest and zeal beyond the selfish. 
There is another very comprehensive thing whioh I may desoribe as ‘order out of 
disorder-’. I think that in a way it is true that if we had order in India we should 
therein have everything. Here is a theme that some philosophic graduate might work 
out: what order would mean in India. Two of Ms section-headings might be—‘Look at 
oar streets,’ and. ‘Look at our. assemblies.’ I make bold to say that there iB hardly an 
element of Indian life which is as yet governed by clear and disciplined order. And 
Government departments, in their, necessary, reaction against this, find safety in that 
order without life wMch we call red tape. 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the Chinese, another people yet more deeply sank in disorder, are making to get out 
of it The New Life Movement there, fostered by Ghiang Kai-Shek, has a number 
of very firm orderly- principles. One small one is ‘early to bed,’ enforced by police 
authority. In a reoent article this story is told. “Ono young college man sat up 
late one night to complete a long report, only to be informed by a policeman that he 
was to destroy the manuscript because be had violated the injunction to retire early. 
In fact the student, tired ana disgruntled, blurted out that the paper he had written 
was about the New Life Movement itself. The judge found it so well written that 
the student was given a position with the Movement’s headquarters.” Other rules 
ore thus described. “The Chinese are - not supposed to stare around. They must 
be quiet in public meetings, inoiuding theatres. They must keep in line when buying 
tiokets, and going on or leaving wharves, oars or boats.” Oh I that we might oultivate 
such order in India—such order in small daily things—for that would not only be a 
sign of a for more profound ordering in our thinking and doing but would also 
most definitely help to bring it about. 1 believe that 1 should not be far wrong in¬ 
putting it like this“When our boy scouts keep step in marching the salvation 
of India will have come!’’ 

Graduates, I trust and believe that your University has not only given yon a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life’s problems in a manly 
spirit The true university fosters ideals, Butjalways in suoh a way that they may be put 
in practice in the real world, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of poetio and religious abstractions, but in the resolute purpose to apply spiritual 
ideals to actual life. No doubt, the first business of every man is to win nis broad. 
If he is sure of that, he can wander at his own sweet will through woods and 
meadows. Bat every man needs, not only sometMng to live by, bat also sometfung 
to live for. A liberal education is a possession _ in itself, apart from its utilities ana 
applications. Blessed is the man who has received 6noh an education, for it kind]os 
his imagination, enlarges his vision and opens to- him avenues of knowledge without 

limi t. 

In this age of high pressure, we need men of strong character, rugged honesty 
and determination, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Federal Legislatures. The demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an era of character as well as of brains in politics. The country 
must be led by men of outstanding charaoter. We need men who truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard, their interests and welfare, whose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable laws, appropriate to the advanced age 
in wMoh we live. It is the duty of the universities to produce suoh men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to the country, at a time like the 
the present when “The modern world is confronted” (I am quoting again from ‘The 
Nest Five Years’) “by a new wave of violence in political thought and action. 
Lemocraoy is again at stake. The struggle for liberty is once more a vital issue.” 

Graduates, let me remind yon that there is no royal road to a successful life, as 
there is no royal road to learning. It has got to be secured by hard work nnd 
fixity of purpose. 
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At the same time, I trust that you will not forget the importance of relaxation. 
Life must not be taken too seriously. It is a great mistake to think that the man 
who works all the time wins the race. And let not leisure be mere resting, which 
is apt to mean brooding over work. Keep up the games you have learnt to play. 
Sees other interests also that can delight your leisure and relieve life’s_ customary 
strain. Do cultivate the joy that is to be found in the finer things in life—the 
beauties of literature, art and music, and above all, the beauties of nature. Thence 
wisdom and consolation may come to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and weariness. 

Graduates, the conscience of the country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that. Is if a dream of personal aggrandisement, or i? it to be 
a nobler dream of advancement for your country ? Why should not we in our own 
days and generation make the India of our hopes and ideals and loyalties kindle a new 
light for the sons and daughters of men, from which, in the words of the English 
martyr, countless generations shall kindle the taper of their own lives, the light or 
order under law, the light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, the light ot 
equality under liberty, the light of perfect justioe and righteousness between man 
and man ? , 

In this country, rich in everything that is good and of real worth, we may be 
hopeful of the future. Beyond the horizon of our temporarily somewhat becloudea 
vision, the skies of temporal and moral prosperity are bright and clear. Let us not 
be misled by those who see through darkened classes, or look only at the reflection 
of their own distorted minds. We must both love and trust the future now if it is 
to meet our hearts’ desire. , 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage.’ No better watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have been selected. You need to 
set out on the next stage in your journey in a spirit of faith, faith m yourselves 
and faith in each other; in a spirit of courage so that the obstacles in your pain 
may not dishearten you. With faith and courage yon will prove yourselves worthy 
of your country and her glorious destinies. And may the example of one great 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living embodiment of all that is best 
in Indian culture, who has toiled long and hard and sacrificed greatly for his country 
—may the example of that great patriot be an inspiration _ to you throughout your 
lives I I need not tell you that I refer to your distinguised Vice-Chancellor, the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. 

Graduates of the Annamalai University, I wish you and your University and its 
Founder all prosperity and success in the years to come. 


Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sir Qirja Shankar Bajpai, Member, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, at the Convocation of the University of Aligarh held on the 

18th. November 1935 :— 

Let me first thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, publicly, for the honour that yon 
have done me by inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a publio acknowledgment is also due. It would be a matter ot 
pride, to figure in this capacity, at the most solemn annual function of any great seat 
of learning; the sense of pride in addressing you all to-day is greatly enhanced oy 
two special considerations. I am, I think, the first Hindu whom the University has 
honoured in this manner. And, to the religious compliment, is added the provincial, 
for the Hindu whom you have chosen for this mark of your confidence belongs to tne 
U. P. I cannot hope to repay this honour by the eloquence or originality of what i 
am about to say to you; my many distinguished prodecessors have set, for me at leash 
a standard too high to rouse any feeling but one of despair tempered by adnuratio . 
But I shall endeavour to do so oy quiokening an interest in the University, which has, 
so far, been primarily official, with the warmth of personal gratitude. 
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If the honour, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, has filled mo with pride, I make bold to say 
that it should be received by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a sign that the 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
guide the destinies of this University. And the consciousness of that brings me to my 
first observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue; If it is to 
sweeten life, it must be aotive. 

This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me expalin myself. The portals of this Univer¬ 
sity are open to men of all creeds t but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. The 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M, A. 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim yonths, the 
new learning of the "West But we have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must be traced to the individuality of 
Islamic culture. Time and olime have diversified the pattern and enriohed the tints, 
bat the central design stands out clear and unique. Now this is not a thing to be 
regretted; it is a thing to be prond of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if all the races were fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume foil artistio beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a oultural 
diapassion. I venture to suggest that this must be the main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explioit definition, its impera¬ 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syea 
Anmed: “Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims. If these two will harbour ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to sqnint; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will become one-eyea . To avoid that outrage on loveliness, au 
Indians have to strive. None oan strive to better purpose than those who! pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind _ into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate the use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve oulture and through oulture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslims in this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitio stocks. It is a heritage to 
whose present day vitality and nohness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. 'Within these provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Muslim cultures. I refer to the two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For the high endeavour that I have advocated, what back¬ 
ground of history could be more auspioious, what Occident of geography more helpful ? 

But let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith: both Hindus and Muslims would be unworthy of themselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvana. The peace between them that l envisage is not a peace of 
extinction but a peace of mutual understanding. I wish to see them nnitod in a patriot¬ 
ism conscious and convinced of .common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to live and let live. . .... .. ,. , _ , 

So far I have argued in a purely idealistic vein ; bnt the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a practical justification. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resources 
are limited. Every rupee that is spent on education must be made to yield the maxi¬ 
mum possible value ; we have no margin for fanciful extravagances, however capti¬ 
vating the lure. The moral that I am trying to draw must be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational institutions in this country, must avoid all but essen¬ 
tial duplication and mnst endeavour to specialise; or else, in H. E. the Viceroy’s wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort but also reduction of efficiency. 
The ciroumstances of Aligarh, and my remarks also include the great University at 
Benares, make the specialisation of effort for which I have pleaded earlier, not only 
desirable but obligatory. The olaims of the natnral sciences, of technology, of the 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that Transatlantic fertility of mind 
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invonts and Transatlantic wealth can magnificently house and elaborately equip-should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to mate ns forget the claims of our own heritage: the 
riohes of philosophy, of literature, of religions experience and speculation that give to 
Asia and to this particular oorner of Asia, India, a renown whioh only oar own 
neglect can dim. Cam the imagination of man, Mr. Vioe-Chancellor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies be bent to finer servioe ? Let the heart of eaoh one of yon 
answer by its pulse beats. 

But Mr. Vibe-Chanoellor, whether we approaoh this objective as Idealists or as 
realists—let me say, in parenthosis, that I recognise no incompatibility between .the 
two—two practical questions will confront ns 

First —How to -avoid wasteful overlapping. In the U. P. alone there are five re¬ 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number is 18. They are all autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively concert -their activities so as -to secnre for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts can-compass ? 

Second —How to secure that the precious temple of culture, though open to; all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to worship at its altars. _ 

May I say that these are questions consideration of whioh, in the national interest, 
will brook no delay. So long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragic wast- 
.age will go on: Wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painful as also the 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment 

You may ask. You have propounded the questions : have you any-answer to sug¬ 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of shame, that I have no ’ ready-made answer :to 
give : indeed, no one man oan. These are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexitythey stir deep-rooted convictions, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knook at many doors : secure admittance into many strongholds : be care¬ 
fully looked at before their right treatment can be settled. It will need time, imagiua- 
.tion and courage to handle them adequately. But oue word of comfort I oau tell you i 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose by repetition. In the languaga 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may be a transferred provincial subject, 
bat Education is first and foremost a national servioe, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of-national -advancement Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of education, the Government of India can 
play an important part in the development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity-to the various educational authorities concerned to meet together, to tone 
these questions, to prepare answers. The Government of India have, therefore, taken 
steps to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education. That Board will noia 
its first meeting shortly. 1 rejoice that yon, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, who pleaded witn 
much persistence and eloquence for its revival, are a member of the board, and tnai 
you will be enabled to give it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge,.advice and wise goidanoe. 


The Board is the main contribution of the Department, of whioh I am ---r- 
.iu charge, to the systematic study of these two far-reaching questions. -There wiu 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it ; the mountain will be ridiculed for having prodnoea 
another mouse. I do not admit the justice of the slight implied in the simile ; out 
let even those who are contemptuous of rodents remember the fable of the enmesneo 
lion. . 

1 have a strong-temptation, "Mr. Vioe-Chanoellor, to say something on the socona 
question that 1 have posed. Eduoational -reconstruction is one of the most -widely 
discussed problems of to-day. None so humble that he may not have -views on .v~ 
It touohes all and, -therefore, must be pondered by all ; and as it goes to the very 
root of the problem of living intelligently, -usefully and happily, it is not a probie™ 
for educationists alone. That must ibe my excuse for dwelling, a while on this ropw- 
Why have we this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even -wnouy 


it iij nave wo uud cut r jcjttay ouu, tuoreiore, uaruouy v* m 

incorrect answers spring to the lips. The State is apathebo. India Is-not snffioienuj 
industrialised. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, but a littlo reflection ww 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass -through the great Universiu - 
even of highly industrialised countries, find employment in industry or in the serin 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry would be as to what proportion of tno 
who pass through sohools ultimately -make their way to the Universities, ana, 
those, who do not go beyond the school stage, how many Btop at the end of m 
primaty stage, how many digress -at this, or some later point in the school stag®/b 
education, to vocational training. I would sound a note of caution against mu 
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'sweeping generalisations from the results of saoh enquiries. The eoonomlo condi¬ 
tions of no two countries are exactly alike : what fits the U. 8. A. may not suit 
India. Bnt the sort of figures that you are likely to get would. T think, confirm the 
commonsense conclusion ; that economio distress most result from educational 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after mathematical maxima 
for each grade in the educational ladder will be not only futile but unfair. It is a 
matter of individual aptitude. Shape your system of eauoation so as to bring the 
best out of each man or woman ; that is what education was meant to aohieve, bnt 

what a sense of false values is apt to obsoure. Get rid, then, of your false values. 

That, in my humble judgment, points to the right path; the mile-posts along It mn3t 
be explored- by experts. 

And now. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I must address a few words more dirootly to the 
graduates. This Is pre-eminently their day: a day of mingled feelings, of joy at 
one stage la life’s task accomplished: of sadness at the physiom parting from friends 
that, for those who leave the University hereafter, today's ceremony must Involve; 
of tribulation or confidence, acoordlng to olroumstanoes and temperament abont the 
future. My mossage to all is one of congratulation and good will. May suooess 

attend them all hereafter : may the dreams of each—Is not youth the season of 

dreams—come true in rich measure. But although that be our prayer, Mr. Vioe- 
Chanoellor, and their wish, we know that fortune Is a fickle Jade. Can we Bend 
forth these young men into the world with any armoor against her oaprlce ? Most 
of it, from helm to heel, has, I have not doubt, been fashioned and fitted within 
the precincts of the University. Steel la no protection against the shafts of Eate. 
mind and oharaoter alone provide this. Both are trained ana tempered here. I shall 
not indulge In platitudinous admonitions at length, bnt I shall venture to quote a 
few words of Plato: “Choose wisely and live diligently. Avoid unrighteousness, 
intemperance and cowardice,” and, let me add, that ignorance that comes of forget¬ 
fulness, and of neglect to remember what yon learnt. Even If these precautions 
do not lead yon to sneoess measured in worldly goods, they will help you to 

E eace with yourself and to the respect of all upright men. And so, hopes and 
ostagos of the future, farewell. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Bahabji Maharaj 
Anand Sarup of Dayalbagh, Agra, at the eighth Annual Convocation of the Agra 
University held on the 23rd. November 1935 :— 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation, 

I am grateful to the University authorities for the honour they have done me by 
inviting me to address the Convocation to-day. Being associated with the Agra Uni¬ 
versity from almost its very inception and having participated In almost all its Con¬ 
vocations, I knew well that the privilege of suoh an invitation had always been 
extended only to men of outstanding merit, and, being conscious of my persona! 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping the room clear tor a more 
capable person, but there came the temptation of satisfying a long-oherished desiro of 
approaching the custodians of a University, and, through them, the other educationists 
in the country, In respect of a matter which has perplexed me lor a considerably 
long time and whioh I regard of supreme Importance for the good of my country¬ 
men, and I accepted the invitation. 

About 20 years ago, I had oeoaslon to visit Hyderabad Bind and witness the 
majesty of the greatest river of Northern India. As oar boat glided merrily on the 
rolling waters of the proud Indus, my attention was attracted by a beautiful grove 
of date-palms clustering on its right bank. On enquiry from ray host, I came to learn 
that there were several such groves along the river bank ana that they formed the 
remnants of the conquest of the province by the Arabs In the 8th. century. The 
army of Mohammad Ben Knssim brought with It a plentiful supply of dates for 
rations and wherever the army camped daring the course of the campaign, groves 
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of date-palms sprang up from the date-stones oast away by the soldiers. “Ah, what 
a parallel,” thought I, “between the conquests of the Arabs and the conquests of the 
Spirit in the evolution of life !” Starting from the lowest rung of the ladder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered the forces of inorganio matter and convert¬ 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mind and ultimately reason. 
"We are told by the scientists that, for an unthinkably long period of time, onr planet 
was but a whirling mass of minute partioles of lifeless matter, spinning in space 
at a great velocity. In course of time, when after undergoing neoessary transforma¬ 
tions, it became fit to be a home of life, partioles of protoplasm appeared on the 
surface of its waters and organisms wore formed. To say the least, it wa3 a red- 
letter day in the history of our planot, for it was now that the forces of inorganic 
matter received their first crushing defeat land it was now that the forces of Spirit 
succeeded in evolving the first form of life on it With the firm footing thus acquired, 
the forces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved Innumerable 
forms of life In succession till at last they produced the first man. The foroes of 
Spirit, satisfied with the advance thus made, appear to have dropped the idea of 
evolving highor species and directed their attention to the evolving of the mind and 
ultimately produced the modem man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
say it would not be wrong to hold that, like the beautiful groves of date-palms that 
now adorn the right bank of the river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planot are but the remnants of the conquests of the forces of Spirit and the 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Ben Eassim perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, but Immortal, is Spirit and imperishable are its conquests. It is still alive 
and active and busy with.its conquest of the residual resistance of matter. To my 
mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom life and the 
attributes of Spirit will have the fullest expression. For, look to the insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in the present-day man and also to the profound impulse of 
every normal parent to raise niB children beyond himself, and consider what these 
symptoms indicate. They clearly Indicate that, under the influence of these instinotive 
passions and with the aid of the leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
is slowly but steadily growing more completly towards a higher type which struggles 
to be bom out of our darkened sools. We might even go to the extent of saying that 
the thirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in us we but urges 
from tho straggling spirit-entities in onr bodies or, to bo more accurate, are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residual re¬ 
sistance of matter. Interpert them as yon may, the fact remains that humanity is 
steadily advancing towards a form of life that will be rich in knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate its surroundings better, and that will cot rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality. 

If these readings are correot, yes, if 6uch is the natural order of things In the 
world, education of children becomes a sacred duty and Universities become sacred 
institutions. For, is not education defined as “the teohniquo of transmitting, as com¬ 
pletely as possible, to as many as possible, that technological, intellectual, moral and 
artistic heritage through whioh tho race forms the growing individual aud makes 
him human." Admittedly, all children are bora helpless fools, and it is education that 
makos them beiiave like human beings, and it is education again that has placed man¬ 
kind to-day on a plane higher than any generation had reached before. And what 
is a University ? It is an organisation through which the post pours down into the 
presont its mental and cultural inheritance and the present makes the future bright 
and glorious. It is true that the Agra University 1b not a ‘teaching 1 University. 
Nevertheless, so far as the work of helping humanity in advancing towards its great 
destiny is concerned, it is, without doubt, making its contribution as successfully as 
any other University. For, to say the least, the Agra University is an assemblage of 
scholars and educationists, ripo in experience and firm of purpose, guiding and 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree Colleges whioh function as excellent centres for the 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and sciences and for raising the inteUeotual level 
of the population of vast areas of the United Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara* Gwalior* 
Rajputana and Central Indiaj yes, guiding and stimulating all these Degree Colleges and 
homing them In creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of pure and 
and clear thought, which thousands of their students, without being put to the in^ 
convenience aud expense of mustering In places far away from their homes, breathe 
in from day to day and under the milue nee of which they form a habit of mind 
that will last them through life and enable them to comprehend, control and appre¬ 
ciate their surroundings bettor and will, from time to time, urge them> at least 
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some of them, to move onwards in the direotian of Ultimate Reality. We most, 
therefore, beware that we are now assembled in saored precincts and that the func¬ 
tion we are performing this afternoon is not a mere meohanical repetition of an 
annual ceremo nial 

Although the first of the present Universities in India was founded only in abont 
the middle of the nineteenth century, yet, as the world knows, this oountry has in¬ 
herited high educational traditions from very remote times. For example, we read in 
the Upanishads accounts of studentB resorting to the Ashrams of great Rishis in 
quest of spiritual learning and we come aoross, in Chapter VT of the Yajur Veda, 
distinct passages which may be taken as forming the subject-matter of a convocation 
address by some Rishi of hoary antiquity. But it is remarkable that, whethor in India 
or in Europe, seats of learning were originally founded as essentially religious insti¬ 
tutions and for a long, long 6me they shaped and guided the destinies of the people 
by turning out batohes of young teaohers with a religious outlook of life, who spread 
their ideas and ideals over the length and breath of the oountry. As, in these insti¬ 
tutions, special emphasiB was laid on the virtues of oelibaoy, poverty and obodienoo 
and the three great aspects of social life—the family, the industrial sooiefy and the 
State—were negleoted, we had a civilisation which oared more for unworldiness than 
for better worlainess. In course of time, as these institutions grew in size and im¬ 
portance, their heads were oompelled to seek help and protection from kingB and 
potentates, and as religion degenerated into a henohmau of politioal power, these 
institutions became interested in philosophies and soiances that helped politioal power 
or answered to the whims of the ruling monarohs. Nevertheless, as those were days 
of rude culture, of constant warfare and of the rule of might, and these institutions 
offered to the student excellent opportunities of a life of leisure, contemplation 
and relief from the humdrum worries of life, they continued to attraot superior 
brains and, through them, to materially affect the destinies of the people. 

Coming to the present times, we find that as monsrohieB have almost everywhere given 
place to democracies and the inventions and discoveries of Soienoe have changed tho 
outlook of human life throughout the entire oivilized world, there is an ever-increasing 
demand in every oountry for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators 
scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors. Now leaders and thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors do not 
as a rule drop from the heavens. They are generally the prodnot of education and 
surroundings. No wonder, therefore, that all wise Governments throughout the world 
are devoting the utmost or their attention and resouroesto the developments of their 
Universities by extending their equipments and expanding their spheres of activity, 
and many sensible and prudent philnnthrophists are directing their charities to the 
strengthening of the financial resources of thelUniversities of tneir respective countries. 
It is, however, a pity that the University of Agra, under whose auspices we have 
assembled here to-day, bos got a different tale to tell. Admitted that it is a compa¬ 
ratively young institution born and brought up In rather adverse circumstances, admi¬ 
tted also that, of all the provincial Governments in India, the Government of our 
province is supporting the largest number of Universities^ and spending the largest 
amount on higher education and that on account of eoonomio depression it has not been 

S ossible for it to find any large sums of money for the upbringing of this latest addi- 
on to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents the prinoes and 
landlords, merchants and moneyed classes, of the various States snd towns it serves, 
from coming forward with decent donations and helping their University in strength¬ 
ening its position and extending Its sphere of utility ? 

But this is only by the way. I was just telling you that, demooraoy having re¬ 
placed the monaronioal forms of Government, there is an ever-increasing demand 
for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, in every country. It Is 
an open seoret that every man and woman of to-day feels a burning desire for acquir¬ 
ing excessive wealth, for rising to the highest position and for possessing ali the 
oomforts of life, and it is also common knowledge that, underneath the outer glitter 
and vivacity of present-day life, there is raging a marked nervous discontent of 
the soul. As a consequence, wo find to oar distress that the struggle for life is 
becoming more and. more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
the enemies of peace and happiness, hold sway over the hearts of men. Every 
medioore. owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank account, aspires to 
be appointed a Minis ter and every ignoramus who can just command a few 
votes, strives to be elected to the Legislatures, Clearly, it is the present-day 
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wrong spirit of democracy that is principally responsible for all this discontent 
and confusion, and I do not at all exaggerate matters when I say that the existing 
curse of conflicts in politics, in economics and in the soul will not be lifted from 
any sooioty till, through higher education, it Is able to produce leaders, thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, who will recognise the natural inequality of men in intellect 
and will, and understand the benefits of giving preference to the good of the society 
over personal interests and appreciate the 6uotle difference between happiness and 
pleasure. 

And what Is true of societies, is mutatis mutandis true of nations also. Just 
ponder over the happenings of the last two decados. Would any one deny that the 
Great War brought misery and ruin to all the belligerent nations, and that not one 
of thorn feels the happier for it. For a long, long time, both during the war ana 
after the conclusion of peace, it was solemnly declared that the Groat War was 
fought to end war permanently and assurances were given that the Groat Powers 
would on no account allow a repetition of ;its orgies. But, alas, like individuals, 
nations too have short memories. Two years ago, ambitious Japan broke away from 
the League of Nations violated all principles of international peace and snatched 
province after province from China by force of arms, entailing indescribable misery 
on its poor populations. And hardly had the civilised world reconciled itself to the 
rapaciousness of Japan, Italy has appeared on the scene, brandishing its sword m 
defiance of all canons of morality. Now,. would you not agree that it is baa 
statesmanship that prompts these wars of aggrandisement by nations, and it is false 
philosophy and narrow outlook of life that breed bad statesmanship and encourage 
the acquisitive impulse to domioato over the hearts of the people of any country ? 

And then look to the backward condition of our own country. Just look to the 
antediluvian instruments and tools its agriculturists and artizans are still using, look 
to the deplorable condition in which millions are living in its insanitary towns ana 
villages, look to the languishing state of its indigenous industries, look to the 
appalling percentage of illiteracy In its population, look to the effects of grinding 
penury on the physique of its masses, look to its senseless communal strifes ot 
every day conducted in the name of God and religion, and, lastly, look to its 
frightful rate of obild-mortality, and draw vour own conclusions. Do not these 
clearly indicate that this country is leagues benind the countries of the West, ana 
even Japan, in matters sooial, industrial and economical, and would you not agree 
that it is but for want of proper education in the oountry that disease exact from 
it their toll of human life, without let or hindrance, from year to year ? Please 
believe me when I say that no amount of legislative restriction and no amount of 
external pressure can effect any appreciable improvement in the conditions prevailing 
in this country and that there oan be but two ways of doing it You oau rid it of 
its present evils either through magic or through education. And since we are not 
believers in magio, wo shall have to requisition' the help of education. Education, 
more education, education made perfect, Is the only panacea for our country s ills 
and evils. With more of real education, I daresay, we can easily raise the general 
level of intelligence of its teeming millions, create, in its future generations, the 
habit of clear and deep thinking and of appreciating new values, and turn the 
acquisitive impulse of Its people from Its present direction to the direction of Truth. 
It is only in suoh ciroumstanoes that our countrymen would understand their 
surroundings better and make up their minds to come in line with the other 
advanced countries of the world In matters sooial, industrial and ooonomio, and 
put an end to their senseless quarrels over trifles, and take to the pursuit of ideals 
that will bring them happiness. It is only then that would India produce its 
Tagores and Radhakrishans, its Boses and Tatas, its Snlaimans and Saprus, In 
plentiful; and would its merohants and manufacturers, directors and technicians, 
scientists and inventors, financiers and inventors, collaborate in freeing the country 
from poverty and disease and raising It to its proper place of honour in the pobty 
of nations; and would Its statesmen and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to dovlse ways and means to bridge over the wiac 
gulf that at present divides the hearts of the mlerB and the ruled ; and, last of an, 
would its Universities function in the fullest sense of the term. Hundreds 01 
devoted and woll-trained professors and researchers would then be seen applying 
themselves assiduously and whole-heartedly to the execution of their self-imposed 
accumulating task of studying all branohes of human knowledge without exception, 
of accumulating all available knowledge from the four quarters of the globe, of exploring 
new fields and contributing to the existing stock of knowledge their own 
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respeotable quota of new knowledge and of transmitting these vast treasures 
to the younger generation along with their own lofty ideals of life and 
service. Given a few centuries of sustained effort and continued progress of 
this kind, given a sufficient number of generations of diligent and go-ahead youngmen 
of this. type, and Truth or Ultimate Reality, which has so far eluded the scientist and 
the philosopher, would he localized within measurable distanoe, and hundreds of our 
young men, the products of the great Universities of those days, pure of heart, free from 
doubt and prejudice that cloud human understanding, with minds emancipated from the 
authority of other human minds and fit to come under the authority of Truth itself 
and eager to view and receive everything In the-light of actual experience and Inter¬ 
pret it in consonanco with the dictates of commonsense, would make brave ventures 
to cross the great ohasm, and soores of these high souls, undaunted by the difficulties 
or trying conditions of the journey, would one day set their foot on the blessed Land 
of Promise. Enoouraged and emboldened by the success of their compeers, batches of 
other youngmen would, one after the other, come forward and cheerfully follow their 
example and thus, slowly and 6teadily, there would be evolved a race of nigher men— 
men in whom life and attributes of Spirit shall have the fullest expression, men 
through whom the gracious objeot of creation would be truly fulfilled. And when this 
is accomplished, religion, philosophy and science shall stand reconciled and the vast 
Universe, which now appears a great mystery, shall be recognised as the greatest 
Teaching University’ ana the foroeB of Spirit, shall have good reason to rejoice and 
sing hallelujahs at this their greatest victory over the forces of matter. Men will 
then readily recognize one another as brothers, and nations and communities will sink 
their differences and work for the common good. Mankind will then oome to under¬ 
stand the proper use of the acquisitive impulse, and ranconr and Btrife, distrust and 
jealousy, that disfigure the human society of to-day, will cease to exist In the world. 

Such, in brief, is the importance I attach to education and such are the hopes 
that I entertain in my mind in oonneotion with the advancement of higher education 
through the agency of our Universities. Before prooeeding farther, I . would like to 
make it clear that mine are not the hopes of a visionary or of a religions dreamer. 
Mine are the hopes of one who pins hm faith to sound practical experience and the 
trend of world-events. For has not University education, In spite of all its faults and 
failings, transformed life-conditions here In India dnring the last fifty years or so, 
and are not all our present political, sooial and industrial leaders, our authors and 
poets, artists and architects philosophers and scientists, of whom the country is so 
justly proud, one and all, the products of our ooileges ? If University education, 
though necessarily imperfeot ana restricted in oharaoter, both qualitatively aud 
quantitatively, has worked wonders In the past In transforming a conservative people 
like the Indians and has succeeded in producing among them an awakening the like of 
which was unheard of daring the past several thousand years, it should be but just 
and reasonable to hope that, perfected and extended. It would work still greater 
wonders in the future. 

Besides, take into consideration the amazing progress that scientists of the world 
have made during the past two decades in the matter of probing Into the mysteries 
of life and the universe, and mark the remarkable ingenuity they have displayed in 
co-ordinating and synthesizing the discoveries of the various sciences, compare pome 
of the present-day theories of soience with those of the last few centuries and judge 
of the revolutionizing effect the former have produced on human thought and outlook 
of life. Speaking of equality, Proudhon wrote in abont 1848, The enthusiasm which 

S ossesses us, the enthusiasm of equality, Is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
lan love; a divine passion and furor which the delirium of Leonidas, of St Bernerd, 
or of Miohelangelo can never equal.” And the wonder is that people have been 
changing to this wild enthusiasm of equality In Bpite of olear and Indisputable evi¬ 
dence of History to show that equality has never existed In any country or commu¬ 
nity. For example, who is there who does not know that, In every country In the 
past, the priest and the warrior classes, possessing superior brains and strength, have 
always been in the enjoyment of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere have always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The tea¬ 
chings of History, however, were persistently Ignored, and people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in acting on the principle that the easiest 
way of curing a disease was that of not admitting it. So It was believed and 
declared over and over again that all men are equal and, as such, deserving 
of equal rights and privileges. And if I may be allowed to do so, I would 
add that even to-day this very false idea constitutes the principal plank 
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in the socialist platform and represents the principal feature of attraction in 
democracy. But look at the knock-down blow it has recently received at the hands 
of soienoe. The doctrine of evolution, based on the rocky foundation of the discoveries 
of geology and biology, has shattered the old conviction into pieces and the belief is 
now growing in the civilized world that by nature all individuals, races and speoies 
are unequal, for, if it were othorwise, there could be no selection, no emulation and 
no development whatever. 1 am sure that, in course of time, as this great truth of 
science is sufficiently assimilated and appreciated by the oivilisod world,_ there will be 
a general revolt against that soul-killing teaching of democracy, and mediocrity having 
been consigned to its proper place in tne rear, there wiil be a world-wide demand 
aud search for men of superior type, for ‘peaks and pinnaolos’. Now men of this typo 
oannot be manufactured to order. A genius has a groater possibility of emergence 
ferm the group of talented scholars gathered round a great teacher. And as Univer¬ 
sities are centres where great teachers sit to teach and talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this agency alone will be competent to meet tlio world demand for the superior 
type of men. 


Let ns nest torn our attention to the teaohings of the soienoe of Psychology and 
ponder for a moment over the conclusion they lead us to. The soienoe teaches us 
that every new body on arrival in the world finds It, as has been happily put by 
Professor William James, a “big, booming aud buzzing confusion’. Parents, 
teachers and other helpers assist the child in clearing up his confusion and in 
harnessing his powers to definite linos of action. So assisted, the child builds an 
inner world of nis own which of course has to be so constructed as to fit into tbo 
needs of the outer. Now the outer world, over which we have no control, forcos 
its demands on us ceaselessly during every moment of our existcnco which 
naturally entails a severe strain on our powers. Tho moment wo fail to meet any 
of its demands, wo are ruthlessly punished with dissatisfaction, _ disease, pain 
misery. We hate these punishments and try our best to avoid them, 
many of ns do really succeed In the attempt, it 
that such of us as are, partly through the 
teachers and other helpers, and partly through 
somewhat accurately wnat sort of world wo are 
to meet successfully the demands of tho outer 


and 

_ But how 

is difficult to say. We only know 
assistance received from parents, 
solf-experience, enabled to realise 
living in and now to behave so as 
world, enjoy lives of comparative 
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peace and happiness. If this reading of the teachings of psychology is correct ana 
if it is reallv possible for man to mako life happy and peaceful in this vale oi 
tears through assistance from parents and teachers and self-exporience, there new 
be no hesitation in coming to tho conclusion that higher ana perfect education 
alone can save us from the four great curses of human life, for it is through snen 
education the parents and teachers will understand the outer world oorreotiy an 
learn what sort of help they are to extend to tho younger generation, to enable tne 
latter to build up a proper inner world and lead a peaceful and happy hie oy 
managing to meet the domands of the outer world successfully. . M 

Lastly, lot us study tho trond of world-events of the prosont day. The myoauo 
of quick means of travel and communication that have brought the different races 
of men into a very close contact by eliminating distances; the invisible association 
the scientists and philosophers of the world through books and journals that n 
resulted in uniting the scientific minds of the world into one great organisation an 
rendering it possible for man to probo deep into the soorets of life and the universe 
from all possible directions, and the most important of all, tho coming into existo 
of a world Court of arbitration known as the League of Nations, and the spirit 
willing co-operation displayed by so many nations in dovolopiDg this body inw 
powerful and extremely useful medium for securing world-peace, all clearly lnaioa 
that humanity is slowly but steadily being proparod to attain to the high ideal ot 
brotherhood of man by forgetting all differences of raoe and colour and overcoming 
all geographical and political harriers. ,, , 

Thus it should bo clear that the hopes I have formed for myself, are not aiw 
gethor groundless. I must, therefore, confess that I have so far paid no attention 
the glowing disquiet and uneasiness in India and foreign countries °^ n 4> pin- 
largo-scale unemployment among educated classes. As a member of the U. 
oated Unemployment Committee, I had occasion to hear from sevoral people 
extension of University education was responsible for increased unemployment 
tho country and that if the country would not immediately ory halt to uie d 
worship of this fetish of Uio West, there would soon bo such a plethora of aisc 
tented and disgruntled graduates in tho land that it would become impossible to mai 
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tain peace and order. They argued that the absorptive power of the Government de¬ 
partments and the various vocations had utterly oollapsed as was evident from the 
faot of everyday occurrence that applications from hundreds of University graduates 
were, received when a post of Es. -3Q per mensem was advertised in any paper and 
that if steps were not taken at once to restriot University education, conditions were 
bound to grow worse from day to day. To speak the truth, it was only the other 
day that I read in a newspaper that, in the Bihar provinoe, as many as 3,000 candi¬ 
dates assembled at a police offioe on the basis of a rumour that the department was 
taking seven reoruits to fill vacancies in the ranks of its constabulary. To out the 
matter short I would readily admit that there is considerable unemployment In the 
country in these days, but at the same time I would beg leave to point out that 
Universities are not employment-securing or bread-procuring agencies. May be that 
the courses of study provided in the Universities are misfit and require to be modifi¬ 
ed or extended to suit the needs of the time, may he that some of the young men 
taking np courses in arts and Bolence in colleges require to bo diverted to other 
branches, but I see absolutely no justification for restricting University education. 
Ton may by all means enlarge the currioula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
allow students to have a wider ohoioe of studies, enconrge technical .education and 
devote large sums of money to it than to ordinary education, but, in the name of 
goodness, do not suggest any retrograde step In connection with University education, 
for such a step wtil not only put a Btop to all futare progress la the country, hut 
also revert It to that old condition of Intellectual ohaos which It has taken full three 
quarters of a century of a sustained effort to remove. 

I must here add that I am not unaware that measures have been taken in 
Western countries to restriot University education with a view to reduoe unemploy¬ 
ment among their graduates, but dearly it would be wrong of ns to use this faot 
as an argument In favour of suoh measures being adopted here In-as-mnob as 
the proportion of University students to the poulafion of oar province bears no 
comparison at all to the proportions, obtaining in - those countries. For example, In 
Germany the proportion is reported to be 1 to G90, In Scotland 1 to 455, and in the 
United States of America, I to 1?6, while in our province the proportion is 1 to 
4,100. The fact that -our. province has begun to feel the pinch of unemployment 
although the proportion of its University Btudents to Its- population Is but one 
thirtysecond of that In the United. States of America, I would moke bold to say. Is 
Indicative of its Industrially backward, condition rather than, of over-production of 
gradoates by Its Universities. 

We have now reached the stage when I would, like to take up an important point 
deserving of our serious attention, for, it is a point which would not only help us in 
completely exonerating higher education from the oharges laid at its door, but would 
also enable me to realise that long-oherishod- desire of mine, of which I made men¬ 
tion at the outset. You must be remembering that I spoke a little while ago about 
the necessity of turning the acquisitive impulse of the people to the direction of 
Truth. Now this acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
the world, is known as ‘greed’ m the simple language of religion. I am definitely of 
the opinion that this vice in human character is the root cause of most of our 
present-day troubles and confusion and that the unemployment problem in the world is bat 
an offshoot of it If we jnst look dispassionately at the large-scale arrangements of Nature, 
we find that, in her bounty, Mother Nature has made ample provision for the sustenance 
of every form of life and if men were but to apportion its gifts among themselves 
without permitting greed and avarice to oome In, all men, women and children living 
on earth would have enough of food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate¬ 
rial to cover and protect their bodies and enough of fresh air ana sunshine to enjoy 
sound health. But tho accursed vice of avarice and greed, the vile desire to grab and 
hoard, have made these gifts too few<for us. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and snatch its provinces. Well, It was the desire of grabbing the soya¬ 
beans of those provinces. And why Is Italy spending its millions on the invasion of 
innocent Abyssmia ? Weil, it is the desire of grabbing Abyssinia's rich mines and 
fertile fields and hoarding more gold in Italian vaults. And why is there bo much 
unemployment in every country In these days ? Well, once again It is the desire of 
grabbing and hoarding. The appetite for more gold, quickened by the experience of the 
prosperous days of the last great War, has urged every nation to inorease its output 
of manufactures and food stuffs and, helped by Improved scientific methods and devi¬ 
ces, every country is now producing much more than it can absorb or sell, and the 
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oonsequence is that the whole world finds Itself in the grip of an unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic depression and millions of men are starring in the midst of plenty. Expedients 
like tariff walls and other artificial barriers, Instead of Improving matters, have only 
accentuated the difficulties, and the unemployment problem stares every nation in 
the face. 

Thus It will he seen that love of gold and other earthly possessions, over-pro¬ 
duction and out-throat competition, jealousy and distrust, the products of the passion 
of greed, are the real cause of all our troubles and also of unemployment In every 
country, and clearly, therefore, the remedy lies In the eradication of this evil from 
human character rather than In any thing else. The need of the moment, therefore, 
is not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of It by removing all its 
existing defects and adding to It all those branches of knowledge which will help 
humanity in overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying Its higher cravings. A 
University, as the very name Implies, la expected to teach universal knowledge. In 
the long ago, as I have already mentioned, all seats of learning were essentially 
religious institutions and the Btudy Jof religion and religions literature was the be-all 
and end-all of education, for, in those days, religion comprehended all the require¬ 
ments of human life. But conditions have now ohanged. Worldliness—not better- 
worldliness—has taken the plaoe of tmworldllness, and religion and theology is 
assuredly a branoh of human experience. ‘The narrow scientific spirit,' pathetically 
says Prof. Radhakrishnan, ‘which starts with a prejudice against roligious 
experience and thinks the inward life of the mystios to do a worthless 
dream, Is not the true philosophlo spirit The data of solenoe and religion, 
observation and meditation, are the field of philosophy’. You believe In science and 
teach it, because it is based on observed facts or experience. But you have 
to teach philosophy also, because without philosophy science 18 helpless. 
Science looks out with eyes or through Instruments and tells you what It sees, but it 
says nothing about ultimate oholces. Por these yon reqnlre tne light of your whole 
experience and the wisdom to which soiontifio knowledge Is mere raw material. If such 
is really the oase, If such Is the position of scientific knowledge, pray tell me why have 
yon excluded religion and religions experience from your studies and why do you 
confine yourselves to the experience of the world of sense or of the world at surface? 
Is It not false empiricism wnioh holds you back from religions Intuitions ? Yon take 
it from me that yon can never make life happy with mere abstract Intelligibility—the 
ideal of science. Yon must also control the lower appetites of man aud satisfy his 
higher cravings with the help of religion. When religion attempts to dismiss physical 
facts and phenomena as unreal, yon protest, bat when It Is your turn, you dismiss 
all religious Intuitions as non-existent and feel no compunction I I wonder why « 
does not ever strike yon that materialism is but one practical attitude to life und 
religion Is another, and, as Buch, both deserve equal consideration In a seminary of 
‘universal knowledge’ ? I am sorry I feel constrained to say that, In discarding this 
important branch of knowledge from our curriculum, we forfeit our claim to the use 
of the word University for ourselves. You may depend on it that ilhutb which we 
all so muoh love, can nover be comprehended with the physical Instruments of science, 
nor can Ultimate Reality which we so much adore, be realized with the mental effort 
of philosophy. Providence has located within the human body a special spiritual faun'* 
tv, and it is the exclusive function of religion to teach man all about tho faculty* 
When that faculty Is developed in ns like our physical and mental faculties, we shall 
be able to perceive Truth and realize Ultimate Reality In the same manner as we 
now perceive and realize the sun with our physical eyes. And when this takes place 
yon will be both astonished and amused to find that Truth—the goal of soience, Ulti¬ 
mate Reality—the goal of philosophy, and God—the goal of religion, are but three 
names of the same {Supreme Essense. 

I have now finished what I wanted to Bay and have only a word or two more to address 
to the graduates of to-day. I would first of ail offer you, my young friends, my hearty fen- 
citations and the feliciations of all other members of tho University at your weli-deserveu 
success. I would next impress upon you what your country, that has done so muon 
for you in providing facilities to acquire higher knowledge, expects of you. Yaw 
country gave you well-furnished and well-equipped colleges and provided there' 
capable teachers willing and anxious to Impart to you the best of their learning an“ 
knowledge and I have no doubt that, yon, on your part, have done your very best “j 
receive, chew aud digest internally all the learning and experience that were 
at your disposal and also to imbibe the spirit of your teaohers and assimilate tne 
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traditions of your alma mater. Your country. In return, orpocts of you that you will 
make the best use of the knowledge imparted to you and that you will play your 
part In the struggle of life nobly and W6ll. It expects that acquisition of powor and 
wealth alone will not be the aim and object of life for you and that you will not 
lose sight of the high ideals of life that all groat men of the world and tho groat mon 
of yonr own motherland always set before themselves, and lastly, that yon will, to tho 
best of your ability, help your countrymen In advancing forward Intellectually, socially 
and economically.. 

1 am aware that you had many oocaslons of getting into your ears that tho uni¬ 
versal economic depression has now made the struggle of life more bitter and des¬ 
perate, but aren’t you going out to the world better equipped and bettor fitted than 
yonr predecessors of ten years ago ? I admit that there Is considerable overcrowd¬ 
ing now in almost all trades ana professions in the country, but you may take it 
from me that there ore yet enough opportunities of getting work for every oapable 
young man. The Head of every business concern and the Manager of every 
farm and factory are still on the look-out for really capable assistants. You may not 
straightway be offered ternm of employment suited to the demands of your high 
ambition, but if you just make It convenient to accept such an offer whon 
it oomes your way and put yonr shoulder to tho wheel whole-heartedly 
and Bhow your grit and merit to your employer, you are sure to find the 
road to the promotion clear before you. Go to the wide world, my young 
friends, therefore, with hearts, stoat and brave, and plunge yourselves whole-hearted¬ 
ly In the struggle of life, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
yourselves worthy of the noble traditions of your alma mater and the high expectve 
tions of your country. Your country, to-day, like every other oonntry of the worla- 
urgentlv needs men with brains ana personality—men In whom oharooter is wedded, 
to intellectual capacity. Go to the wide world, therefore, and prove to the people than 
you combine In yourselves both those qualities and that you are In every way fit tot 
meet the needs and requirements of your beloved country. “Many an army", says 
Macaulay, “has prospered under a bad commander, but no army has oyer prospered 
under a debating society." May God help you aad protect you from coming under the 
command of such a society 1 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following Is the text of the Convocation Address delivored by Boo Bahadur 
T, 8. Tirumurti , Professor of Pathology, Medical College, VJzagapatam, at the Coavoca¬ 
tion of the Andhra University held on the 2Sth. November 1933 :— 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladles and Gentlemen, 

I am very thankful to His Excellency tho Chancellor for tho high ncademio 
honour he has bestowed on me in asking mo to deliver tho Convocation address of 
this University on the presont oocaslon. ...... 

On previous oooasfons, snoh honour fell fittingly on the broad shoulders of 
renowned scientists, famous philosophers, great engineers, devout divines, legal 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators. 

I am somewhat surprised that a medical man shonld have been chosen on the 
present oocaslon. I take it to be the desire of His Exoellonoy to give an opportunity 
to a member of every learned profession, so that academicians, the general publlo and 
the students, who take their degrees, tnav have some Idea as to how the various 
problems connected with education and the welfare of the country are viewed from 
different angles by men of different professions. I consider that this gesture of his 
is nf verv h.-mnv augarv. as it Is an indication of how His Excellency will doal with 
tte proul^ ^nnXwito this University, ■ of which heMs tho Chancellor and 
with the great and difficult problems of administration of this province, which he is 
called upon to solve taking Into consideration different view points. I regard Ills 
Excellentv's invitation to deliver tblB address as a compliment paid to the profession 
to which I have the privilege to belong. It is also a recognition of that Important 
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jiart of medical science—Pathology—which unravels the mysteries of disease pro¬ 
cesses and lays the foundation of the whole Science of Medioine, including Preven¬ 
tive Medicine. . , . ,. , 

There are only two professional colleges affiliated to this University, one of which, 
the Medical College, is located at the headquarters of the University. The College is 
older than the University. , ,, . . 

A resolution was tabled at the last Senate meeting that the University should tote 
over the control and management of the Medical College and the King George Hos¬ 
pital. The idea of the University administering a Medical College and the Hospitals 
attached to it, though it is a natural growth in the progressive western countries, is 
not new even in India. There is the example of the Lucknow University. But the 
University acted wisely by accepting the advice of onr Surgeon-General, Sir Frank 
Connor, who, while sympathising with the aspirations of Hie University, cautioned us 
to defer the matter for the present and -renew the application after the Govern¬ 
ment had spent the necessary funds to improve the College and the Hospital, m 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India. 

It is well known that the ruthless axe of retrenchment was levelled at the Vizaga- 
i Medical College a few years ago. But the catastrophe was prevented by the 
-based academic sympathy of the then Surgeon-General of Madras, Major-Gener¬ 
al C. A. F. Sprawson, who is now the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
and the firm determination and vigilant care of our illustrious Pro-Chancellor the 
Hon’ble the Rajah Saheb of Bobbili. 

The stability of the Medical College was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one of the Inspectors of the Medical Counoil of . India, who recommended 
that the M. B„ B. S. Degree of Hie Andhra University he not recognised for inclusion 
in Schedule I of the Indian Medical Council Act, as, in his opinion the defects 
pointed out by him were of such a nature as to make the institution “insufficient . 
In his opinion, neither the College nor the Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi¬ 
ciently staffed. He observed that he saw no reason to assume that the Government of 
Madras, who are responsible for the maintenance of this College, would sanction 
sufficient funds to carry out the recommendations, because the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously made by the successive Principals, the Surgeon-General 
and the Minister-in-charge, had been without any success in Hie past. He felt certain 
that the Government would make no other answer than that previously given. Evon 
if thero be any change of heart, the proverbial delay of the Govemmont in the carry¬ 
ing out of the recommendations would mean some years, and it was, therefore, unwise 
on the part of the Medical Council of India to recognise the M. B., B. 8. Degree of 
this University. 


Subsequent ovents have shown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, tins 
prophecy has been falsified by the prompt action taken by our Chancellor, Lord Erskme, 
and his Government. 

In consultation with the Principal, Major J. A. W. Ebden, and Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan , the Vice-Chancellor of this University, Sir Frank Connor, the Surgeon- 
General of our province, drew up a programme of improvements for the College and 
the Hospital as regards staff, equipment and buildings. Through the kind assistance 
of His Excellency’s Government, a sum of Rs. 16 lakhs (non-recurring) is likely to he 
sanctioned to give effect to the complete schemo for the expansion, equipment and the 
ro-organisation of the College and the Hospital and an additional sum of Rs. 1 an( * 
an half lakhs per annum towards recurring expenditure. To all those who have been 
responsible for bringing about this happy consummation, Uie Andhras will ever remain 
deeply grateful. We hope and pray that no futuro financial earthquakes will shake 
the stability of this really most useful institution, which has a great future before it 
in the prevention, euro and alleviation of human suffering, in the betterment of the 
health of the people of the Andhra Desa, and as a centre for higher modical education 
and medical research. 


It is very depressing but interesting to compare the progress made in Public 
Health during the last century of British administration in India and during the same 
period in England. It was only just one hundred years ago that the first steps were 
taken to organiso public health measures in England It is stated that the stimulus for 
this was an epidemic of cholera. Chadwick and Symon and the Victorian Sanitarians, 
who planned the main lines for the progress of public health, will ever be remem¬ 
bered. Compare the State Medicine of England which has become the all powerful 
social service organisation of that country to-day with our present position. 
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tho examples of tlie Madras University. Civil Assistant Surgeons qualified themselves 
for degreo 3 In Sanitary Science. Sanitary Inspectors were trained. At an earlier date 
Col. King recommended the utilisation of qualified men for Public Health work In 
Municipalities nnd District Boards. In those days the District Medical Officer was also 
the Sanitary Officer of the District I have had the honour of being the District 
Medical ana Sanitary Officer of one of the then biggest districts In the Presidency 
which was sometimes ago bifurcated into two districts. 

I can testify from experience that the Distriot Medical and Sanitary Officer could 
not have oarrled out satisfactorily elthor his medical or his sanitary duties from the 
modem public-health point of viow. He clamoured for separate assistance for tho 
discharge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons were appointed as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Surgeon-Genoral wanted that these men should be appointed by him 
and subject to hla control and discipline. The District Board protested that he who 
paid the piper should have the right to call for the tune. The Sanitary Commissioner 
was a mere passive witness In this ugly equable for power. 

Later, the nnoleus for a Publio Health Service was laid; almost every Municipality 
and every District Board were compelled to have medical offioer with Publio Health 
qualification ty look after the Publio Health of the local bodies concerned. These 
Distriot Health Officers and Municipal Health Officers were plaoed under the Director 
of Pnblio Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Pnblio Health. In tMs presidency our thanks are due to Ool. Russell for the 
inauguration of the present well-phumea scheme of publio health eervioe. Even here 
Madras took the lead. 

It should, however, be acknowledged that pnblio health appointments under Muni¬ 
cipal and Local Boards were at the beginning not attractive. Even with additional 
encouragement, these appointments are not eagerly songht; but they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men. The report of the 
Ministry of Looal Self-Government for 1931 contains the following statements:—“The 
reluotanoo of professional men to accept service under Municipal Council is a menace 

to tho future of sanitation of this Presidency.Even men qualified as sanitary 

inspectors avoid servioe under local bodies, if they oan get other employment” Things 
havo improved sinoe, but the improvement is duo to unemployment and the over¬ 
crowding of the professions. 


We must reckon with the foot that ‘Preventive Medicine’ has come to oooupy a 



Medicine. The efforts of suoh eminent persons os Dr. Jameson, CoL King, General 
Megaw, Col. Russell and others should bo augmented by the other members of the 
services, tho profession and from among the public, interested in Publio Health work, 
by the insistence Ion the foot that the most essontial footer in tho development of 
Publio Health in India is the question of cost. To the question of Bir William Osier 
why malaria should not be stamped out of India as it was done In Panama, Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have pointed out the impossibility of suoh an improve¬ 
ment, because in most Municipalities in India tne whole of the work—teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roadB, sanitation—had to be paid for out of an inoome of 2 or 3 
shillings per head of the population. 

A healthy nation is largely a question of money. Health has to be purchased with 
monoy. Like ail other good things it oanuot be had for the mere asking. A nation 
must be healthy to become wealthy and it is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high standards of health. Judicions expenditure of wealth can create fi 00 "" - 
The absenoe of health inevitably leads to absenoe of wealth of the nation as of tne 
individual. Eveiy one should remember that the “first wealth Is health", and that 
“within human limits health Is purchasable by communities.” . 

I earnestly hope that the truth of Col. Russell’s statement, that in no sphere ot 
human ootivitiy oan rioher dividends be earned than by judicious investment in tne 
preservation and promotion of tho health of the people, will be fully understood. 

Cruel catastrophieB, harrowing: horrors of famines and highly sponsored appeals tor 
the sick have proved successful In arousing publio sympathy and in the oouootion ot 
the necessary funds. But the voice of the appeal of Preventive Medicine seems to ue 
a ory in tho wilderness. Philanthropists have come forward to endow beds or buji 
wards or dispensaries but 1 am yet to hear of a single endowment by any one in tala 
country for an institute of Preventive Medicine, the aervioes of whioa are non-specta* 
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cular, Preventive Medioine, though desplsod to-day in India, will bo onthroncd in its 
proper plaoo to-morrow. Our philanthropists will, I hope, boar in their mind the saying 
of Sydenham that tho effect, ovon the slightest reduction in tho incidence of sickness, 
suffering and death, must always bo a matter of 'greater felioity than tho riches of a 
Tantalus or a Crocus. 

Lt Col. H. E. Shortt, Director of the King Institute, Gulndy, in his address to tho 
Rotarians in Madras last August, is reported to have suggested that tho funds provi¬ 
ded for higher education, i.e., the amount expended on Universities, may bo divorted 
to the promotion of tho physical well-being of tho people, by which he moans endow¬ 
ments for Medical Rosearoh. I do not consider that this suggestion will find favour. 
There is no doubt about the need for the re-oriontation of University Education with 
the objects of introducing useful reforms in it But the moro diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to the Universities to public Health Department will only 
starve both the Universities and the Health Department I. however, agree with him 
that tho University Education, which is mostly of an aoadomlo nature, is boing poured 
in many casos Into bodies physioally ill-oquipped. Tho poor physio of our University 
students has boon repeatedly pointed out In the reports of the Medical Inspections of 
University students in different parts of India. 

I have beon mysolf an oye witness to the haggard look, bent book, sunken oyes, 
emaciated framo and other signs of poor physio of the graduates, who come up in the 
variegated colours of their aoadomlo robes in an impressive procession to bow before 
tho Chancellor and take their degreos. The convocation function, whioh ought to 
leave a happy buoyant fooling, has often given mo a sense of depression, not only due 
to the doubts as to tho capacity of tho graduates to keep tholr heads above wator In 
tiie sea of unemployment. Into whioh they are driven from tho portals of this Univer¬ 
sity, but nlso to the melanohoiy prognosis, that the largo majority of them are physi¬ 
cally unfit to woathor the cruel storms of many diseases, which aboand in their 
neighbourhood. 

During recent years a remarkable advance has been made in the Scienco of Nutri¬ 
tion which has resulted in a re-oriontation of Public Health problems. Public Health 
work is not merely tho control of diseases from spreading and the defending of people 
against attacks of disease but it aims also to create a maximum physical well-being. 
Nutrition plays a very important part in increasing the stamina and vitality of tho 
nation. 

This science of nutrition is slowly changing tho dietetic habits of the people. In 
the industrial woalthy countries the old bulky predominantly starchy diets aro giving 
place to lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. We find an increased 
consumption of miik, butter, choose and othor dairy products, sugar, eggB, fruits and 
green vegetables. 

Increasing attention is being paid to food production and distribution. Peoplo aro 
realising that the world’s food production can bo inoreasod many times without 
increasing tho area of cultivation, if only they make use of the available soientlfio 
knowledge to the fullest extent Hove not engineering and biological sciences ridden 
certain parts of tho world of malaria and other deadly diseases, whioh provonted 
meu from going there and cultivating the soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps Into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There aro those who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of eoonomic nationalism 
and aiming at the ideal ot economic self-sufficiency by the barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against tho import of food-stuffs. But the fact remains that this spirit 
of economlo nationalism is rapidly spreading. 

Poor nntrition lowers vitality and leads to disease ; and disease in tum to the 
povorty of the people. Higher wngos need not nocessanly lead to better nutrition. 
Popular education in tho science of nntrition, however elementary it may bo, iB vory 
necessary for tho well-being of tho people. Tho attention paid to nutrition, even in 
the curriculum of medical studies, 1 b inadequate at present. It (3 very satisfactory to 
note that tho small book on the ‘Elements of Nutrition’ by Col. McCarrison is being 
more widely read, by being translated into tho vernaculars of this Presidency. There 
is also a Department of Nntrition in the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta. Post-graduate students who take a courso in Public Health will In 
future study the science of nutrition. The nutrition laboratory at Coonoor Is serving 
a very useful purpose in undertaking research in nutrition and is under the 
management of tne Indian Research Fund Association. 
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It is hardly necessary for me to say that the first help to the Nutrition Labora¬ 
tory, Coonoor, came from this part of the country, from the Rajahsaheb of Parts- ■ 
kimedi who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of rupees, has given a great impetus 
to research in nutrition, thereby drawing the attention of other Zamindars, Rajahs 
and Maharajahs to the importance of this new scienoe of nutrition and giving a lead 
to them to help this Fubhc Health cause. 

In Japan and Soviet Russia, Nutrition Institutes are connected with the 
State Departments of Publio Health and with the Universities. The American Dietetic 
Association has a large body of nearly 3,000 members. It is recommended that a 
chair for Dietetics should be created ‘in each of the medical schools and colleges. It 
would be to the advantage of both research work in nutrition and the teaching of tho 
subject to medical students and others, interested in the science, by the specialists 
attached to the nutrition laboratories, if the laboratories are shifted from Coonoor to 
Madras or to Yizagapatam. A Nutrition Institute has been recommended to be erected 
and endowed and if this fructifies, I hope it will not be located in a place, that is not 
a University centre with medical colleges and hospitals. In snoh a pentre there is the 
additional advantage of an intellectual contact between the nutrition specialists and 
other scientists, whose collaboration would be of immense value and whose work may 
be correlated with the rest of the Soience of Publio Health. 

The value of teaching elementary principles of nutrition and simple rules in 
regard to diet is recognised in other countries. In Boston and other parts of 
America there are Nutrition Classes. There are five Nutrition _ Clinics in London. 
The Department of Agrioulture in U. 8. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
rational diet among the people. The importance of publicity and propaganda is well 
reoognised. 

Dr. Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutrition Laboratories, Coonoor, has drawn our 
attention to the urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry into the dietetic 
habits of the people in the different provinces, and into the prevalence of looi 
deficiency disoases. I hope the necessary financial aid for this investigation will be 
forthcoming and the enquiry commenoed very soon. 

The League ot.Nations Health Organization has in view the constitution of a P er " 
manent Commission to study the problems of nutrition. The general problem or 
nutrition to-day is the need for the Tiannonising of Eoonomio and Pnblio 
Development. I believe the different aspects of the problem can be better tackled by 
shifting the Nutrition Laboratories from Coonoor to Madras. 

The report of tho Director of the I. L. 0. at the I9th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in Juno last, has drawn attention to the relationship between ade¬ 
quate consumption and a proper standard of healthy Jiving. The fact that lingo 
masses _ of people are at present underfed or malfed is not open to dispute. 
foundation of a reasonable existence should bo that amount of wages which would 
enable the worker to obtain a minimum of healthy diet for himself ana 

his family and a healthy shelter for them. The report also states : “No one can 
doubt that there is immense scope—nay urge, urgent need—for the increasing con¬ 
sumption of most kinds of fruits for almost every country in the world.' increase 
in consumption would go to solve the agricultural problem and also to Improve 
health, so as to reduce the budget expenditure of Government on medical aid. in 
increased efficiency of the population would increase tho production of weaitn anu 
stabilise political conditions and solve to a great extent the difficult problems 
unemployment • v * he 

Especially in our country poverty is the most important factor which has to 
considered in the solution of the food problems. We cannot raise the P“ olias ',” 
capacity of the people without exploiting the internal market of the country m 
intensively and also the external market, . if possible, thereby ettecuns 
a marked rise in the level of agricultural prices. Countries which have no nature 
conditions for tlxe production of all their food requirements cannot aim at the * , 

of self-sufficiency in the matter of food-stuffs. But it is generally held and support 
by authoritative opinion that India* which has an infinite variety of sod, climate 
other natural resources, need hardly go‘ beyond her boundaries to produce a sulnoieu j 
to uu adequate and well-balanced dietary to the whole 
Neither JEscuJapius nor his daughter, Hygoia, is represented as in tearSs wiui 

habiliments of mourning ; but instead iEsoulapius is armed with serpents, the sym_ 

of wisdom and convalescence ; and Hvgeia is bestowing warmth a ^ a ll s S? C T^ \ 
Beautiful symbols of Health and Preventive Medicine”. (Dr. D. W. Cathell, M- 
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“"With health everything is a soutoo of pleasure; without it, nothing else, whatever 
*it may be, is enjoyable. It follows that the greatest of follies is to snoriGee health 
for any other kind of happiness, whatever it may bo. for gain, advancement, learning, 
or fame, let alone, then, for fleeting sensual pleasure’’. (Schopenhauer). 

Lost stamina and lost health make for poverty. Political power, economio progress, 
educational advancement, scientific research, industrial expansion—in fact, even good 
habits and noble aspirations, cannot be got by mere chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part in the rearing and maintaining of a healthy-Nation. 

All religions tell us that it is a sin to fool the mind or contaminate the soul. 
Does it not also teach ns that it is also a sin to defile the body ? 

"What is the use of holding Health Exhibitions which have degenerated into an 
annual tamaaha, whose effect is of ophemeral nature ? The ‘Gospel of Health’ has to 
be preached in a sustained manner every day in the year and a Health Museum 
should be opened, at least one in every district, to whienta permanent Btaff Should be 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This ‘Temple of Hygeia’ should be so built as 
to attract the people of the district to go on a pilgrimage for worship to be blossed 
with the knowledge of how to seonre and keep health for themselves. 

There is suoh a thing as Physical Morality. ■ It is not only a duty to one's own 
self bnt also to his neighbours, the community, and the Nation and also to other 
Nations and future generations. 

Demooritus said “If the body and soul were to sue each other for damages, it 
would be a question whether the landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

‘Dynamics of Health’ is the Science of Health. Health is never static. It is a con¬ 
stantly changing dynamic force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa¬ 
tion, that health is a dynamio progressive force and that vitality is the inherent, 
latent doctor in ns, whicn resists disease or mokes ns get well a mot, should engender 
in ns desire to foster health and to study Hygiene, which teaches ns how to get and 
keep health. 

Man’s transgressions of the Laws of Health are not forgiven. Diseases have been 
compared to thieves and murderers, and the Preventive Medicine of the present day 
recognises that it is far more sensible to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Army of Doctors for the onre of the 
same. “Prevention is better than core” has become well-worn by repetition. Bnt it 
is worth repeating, until such knowlege leads to action. There Is only one inebriety, 
which, instead of being censured, can be commended and that is the intoxication 
with tne ‘Joys of Health’. 

To the question which may reasonably be put to me, why I should talk to you about 
‘Health’on the present occasion, whioh was not expected to be used for a health 
talk or for propagandist purposes of the Health League, my reply is that it is not 
realised how all this propaganda is wasted, so long as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of the school ourriculum in all its stages. Graded, courses in Hygiene, 
which is after all the moat important subjeot from the personal and oommnnity points 
of view of healthy living, should be prescribed in all the classes, right np at least to 
the Matrlonlation standard. . 

“Mens sana in oorpore sano." “A healthy mind in a healthy body” is a trite 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and Psychiatrists. A healthy body is 
necessary, if the mind should be healthy. Unless the mind is healthy, good habits 
and good character cannot be formed. Persons without character and conduct in life 
are a drag on and a danger to Society. If we realise that the essential virtues can 
be fostered only by a healthy mind working in a healthy body, wo will not lose 
any time to make Hygiene (including Mental Hygiene) a compulsory subject of the 
school and college ourrioulum. What availeth man, if he in the process of gaining 
wealth loses health of body, mind and soul ? 

I hope that Your Excellency’s observation, during the recent Prize Distribution 
Function of the Government College at Mangalore, would have obtained sufllcient 
publicity already. But it is worth repeating. “Education does not merely mean stuffing 
one’s brain with facts ; it means that, in order to be able to use those facts, one 
must keep healthy, so that he may be able to make use in future life all the know¬ 
ledge and learning that he may get, when he was at school or college”. I wish that 
the above, observation of Your Excellency is put np in bold blazoned letters as the 
motto in every Educational Institution. 

In comparison with other progressive countries, the position of India, from the 
public health point of view, is anything hut satisfactory. Though the economic condi- 
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tion of the people has muoh to do with their state of health, the problem of tackling 
the deplorable state of health conditions cannot be solved by looking at It purely 
from the economlo standpoint It should be remembered that even In the western 
countries, where the economlo position of common man Is Infinitely better than that 
which obtains in Indio, there is still plenty of misery of diverse kinds. But it should 
not however, be lost eight of that a certain level of comfort Is absolutely essential 
for healthful living, . r 

It is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make for 
h uman happiness bat human happiness depends to a considerable extent on a sane 
outlook on life, whioh can be brought about by what Everett Dean Uortin calls ‘a 
liberal education'’. The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life Is attempted hi 
other countries whioh have solentifloally planned their educational progress through 
the medium of Mental Hygiene GUnios ana by the Inclusion of Mental Hygiene os an 
important subject of stndy for a liberal education. 

The three most Important general objectives In education to-day are (1) the im¬ 
parting of knowledge, (8) formation of good, habits, and (31 teachings of wholesome 
attitudes to human envlommental Influences by the training of a primary human 
emotions. From the beginning the eduoational organisations have pursued the first 
objective only. The study of Psychology and Its influence on education have ^resulted 
In a greater realisation of late of the importance of the formation of habits from the 
very early stages of a ohild’s education. A man might have mastered Ethics and yet 
lead an immoral life or be a Philosopher, whose Philosophy falls him In the honr ot 
trial, or be a medical man who knows and preaches to others all the rulM of good 
health hut falls to make use *of that knowledge with; regard to his own health. There 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have gained into the ever day 
life of the practical world. Knowledge by itself is useless put Into practice. It Is being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits is more important than mere 
knowledge about health. . 

It Is a sad commentary on oar present day eduoation that it does not aim at teaming 
the student how to live and In what the real . happiness of life lies. It is Psy°h°ldgy 
again that has drawn our attention to the signnoanoe of the part played by the 
various hnman emotions In making living happy and successful. The answer to tne 
question ‘Is life worth living ? that it depends upon the liver Is not only truei physio¬ 
logically but also psychologically. The training of the emotions to oreate wholesome 
attitudes and reactions to outside Influences should be the third educational objective. 
Wholesome emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hygiene training. 

The preaching of the ‘GoBpel of Mental Health’ is more necessary than the pro* 
gandn for|compulsory physical eduoation. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each other but there is no use of a giant frame If It is to harbour a weak mind , 
far better a frail frame, whioh enshrines a strong and well-developed healthy mm , 
Emotional self-oontrol, the cultivation of normal relations with one’s neighbours ana 
a knowledge of the real wholesome ‘Philosophy of Life’ are a few of the many ben 0 ' 
fits, whioh can be derived by a comprehensive course in Mental Hygiene, ... 

Prof. William MoDougall has desorlbed that the heart of the human personally! 
its “cylinders’’, are the primary emotions os fear, anger, ete. If these are removed, 
we should be, mentally, like springless clocks or firelesa steam engines. Men 
hygiene will help the individual to self-discipline and oreate in him tiie desire to 
subordinate the Belt and merge it In the larger interests of the “bigger self L e ->. . 
Community. In that sense Is It not true that a man has to lose himself in oraerim 
he may find himself ? If we search deeply, wo will find that happiness can res 
only from a well-integrated personality, whioh Is able to respond successfully v> “ 
varying stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which impinge on the personality uj 
daily life. The necessity,‘therefore, for self-discipline and for the developmonto 
certain higher and more ennobling interests beyond the daily struggle of “getting ^ 
spending" needs no advocacy. , 

It is the study of Philosophy that oan enrich the soul and enlarge the mind a 
lead us to the acquisition of nighor values In life. Philosophy is an Important bcdi 
of study for a saner and healthier outlook on Ufa No person oan bo oonstderea 
have had a liberal eduoation, if Philosophy did not form part of his studies, Pnili 
phy should supplement Science (used In ordinary sense) and Science should p° rv 
Philosophy. It Is in such happy embrace that real liberal eduoation is born. - e 

George Borrow (Lovengrow) can so derive happiness from the blue sky oj 10 ^ 
changing effects of the seasons that he asks hlmsefi “Is It not worthwhile to uve 
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On the other hand-to the vast majority of men "Wordsworth’s words are too true.— 
“The world is too mneh with us, getting and spending. We may waste onr powers. 
Little we see in nature that is oars.” 

The importance of the study of Biology is well recognised in Europe and in 
America where the subject forms a eompulsory course for school-going students. In 
our oountry only the students who ohoose Medicine or Agriculture as their vooation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge stands, them in good stead. I hope the 
deieot that the Natural Sciences have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni¬ 
versity College of Science would be noted and remedied at an early date. The tea¬ 
ching of Biology should be of a more practical nature including sufficient laboratory 
work and ample observations in the field. It is regretted that in the examination for 
the Intermediate there is no practical test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina¬ 
tion in a science subject can be considered to be complete, unless the knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an oral and a praotical examination. It is probably to this 
kind of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology teaches what life is and how life’s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to snch changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of structure in the 
increasing complexity of animal and plant life in the coarse of its evolution. The 
Student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, reflex actions, 
memory, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduction. On the basis of the above 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a desire to study 
‘Eugenics', which considers the well-being of the race. 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and hnman pro¬ 
gress, a knowledge of disease germs and defensive powers of the body against them 
and an appreciation of the romedial measures adopted in pnblic Health measures can¬ 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the student and to the country indirectly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a great part in raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating idea! citizens, who are a 
source of strength to themselves and to the State. 

Biology tells ns that human race can be improved by good environment and by 
good education and that the belief .“that trnck horses will breed only truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses” should be given np. 

Though even the desirability making Biology a- compulsory subject of sohool edu¬ 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a few persons who even now 
doubt its value in the school curricula. 

It appears to bo the practice to give some words of advice to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degrees. I do not 
propose to do anything of the kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advice._ Such 
advioe is oonstrned to be gratuitous and may even be felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not valued. Respecting yonth sentiment, I shall not bore you with what 
will be considered to be platitudes. • 

But, I shall be failing in my duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their aucoess, as, otherwise, it may be considered to be ungentlemanly or bad 
manners on my parts. I was hesitating at first whom I _ should congratulate—the 
successful graduates or the unsuccessful candidates. There is a pleasure in the en¬ 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. In the pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare, but pain abounds and oomes frequent. 

But there is also pleasure in the mere chase, though it may have ended nnfertile. 
If the unsuccessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course of their studies, they need not 
oonsider that they had wasted their times. Let the failed candidate not get disheart¬ 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be overcome The failure should 
be an incentive to subsequent better planning and renewed and vigorous attack. 

The best part of a min’s life is the stage of his life as a student, as it is mostly 

E leasant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University, 
f you utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympathies and increase your stock of ideas, you would not regret for 
having prolonged yonr stay in the University. You may congratulate yourself on the 
other hand on having postponed the evil day, when yoa have to solve your bread¬ 
winning problem. 

58 
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"Whereas, I have to sympathise with the winners, because the spectre of unemploy¬ 
ment would have already begun to stare at them. They have to face and -solve the 
■problem courageously, honestly and in the best manner possible. They should not 
prostitute for base purposes’ or obtain employment by any pretext or false pretence to 
positions, to which they have not fitted themselves by the required training or take 
to a vocation, for which they have no aptitude. 

But whether yon get paid employment or not, the field for honorary service is 
extensive and rich in possibilities of achieving not only success in life, but also, a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion and dis¬ 
cord ; discontent and disaffection, famine and floods and many more allied miseries 
clamantly call the youths of the country to render honorary service—youths who are 
bold and enthusiastic, intelligent and interested, skilled and - trained, active and alert 
disciplined and disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge yon to fight 
them. Will you take up the ohallenge ? 

The villages are in mourning. The crying need of the villages is that yon should 
go hack to thorn. Their deserted and orphaned appearance - and gradual decay are 
due to the depletion of the best energies and brains from their midst. 

The professions are over-crowded in the urban arears. Independent practice in the 
learned professions has nearly reached the saturation point. The future of the gra¬ 
duates in the city ldoks gloomy. There is still some hope for them in the villages. 

Medical graduates are settling down in rural areas. Lawyers toe can settle down 
in villages. They will be able to considerably lessen the expenses of the villagers by 
helping them in conveyanoing, drawing np plaints, complaints and legal documents, 
for which the villagers have to travel long distances now to cities, where living and 
legal advice are costly. 

There are many villages without schools. A small band of ednoated young men 
may combine to start a school and their work will not go unrewarded. We have 
known many instances in whioh foreign Missionaries started primary schools, worked 
them single-handed for many years and built up gradually big institutions with an 
efficient staff of enthusiastio teaohers. 

There is also scope for agricultural graduates and engineers in the -rural recons¬ 
truction scheme. The vital needs of the villages aro elementary education, good drink¬ 
ing water, good roads and medical aid. Development-of rural industries requires the ser¬ 
vices of skilled technicians. It is-to the proper working of the Rural Reconstraotkra 
Scheme that we should look to a partial solution of unemployment 

As for social service, in the working of the Village Panchayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Red Cross Work, Harijan Uplift, Rural Reconstraotion, 
etc., there is enough soope for the exercise of yonr intelligence and energy. 

The foundations on whioh you can firmly build the New House of the Nation 
should be made up of Villftge_ Panchayats, Co-operative Movement, Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion, Harijan Uplift, Economic Nationalism ana a Common Language. It is for each 
one of yon to cnoose in which of the above works you can profitably help the cons¬ 
truction of this great edifioe and aot accordingly in a deliberate and determinded 
manner. n 

Pandit 8. V. Bhagavat Ratna explains to ns the significance of “Now and Here ( 
in the following sentences :—“If yon are Master ‘Here’, you are master ‘Everywhere, 
and yonr Mastery of ‘Now’ is an earnest of your Mastery of ‘Eternity’. The p 101 " 0 
you make the most of ‘Hero and Now, the greater are the chanoes of yonr attaining 
the Mastery of Life”. _ 

“Banking on ‘To-morrows’ and ‘Yesterdays’ betokens Bankruptcy of To-day'. So 
beware of speculating on them, lest they prove so many quagmires for the treader ot 
To-day’s dry land to be bogged in”. 

!Uie stress of life and the reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of re¬ 
bellion in the more aotive and of passive indifferenoe in the quieter sections of tne 
race. The old valaes aro ornmbling : The new ones are yet to be born. “We have 
■neither immediate nor remote aims and in our soul there is a great empty epao 0 -, 
Those words of Anton Tchehov are not entirely inapplioable to the state of mind ot 
several young men all the world over. Into empty spaces anything might enter 
and spunons philosophy enters quicker. I want you young friends to resist the in' 
flow of such ideas as would undermine the essential loyalties of life. Never listen to 
doctrines that would lessen in yonr eyes the dignity ana significance of life. “N 01 r a 
lasts, so nothing matters" is a dangerous and pernioious idea, which would lead, us 
hack to the jungle. There are many things in life that matter ; and they matter tre¬ 
mendously. May yon all have the imagination and the understanding to think of 
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as “an elevated and lofty destiny", and whatever be the material snceess that you 
might be able to achieve, let it be said of all of you that you never Jet down the 
great traditions of civilisation and learning. 

The Bishop of London has said “The Bible can and will help you. Do not look 
upon it as a_book for only one day a week. Do not be ashamed to be seen reading it. 
Your life is judged by your daily actions. If the Bible only helps you to live more 
happily, in oloser harmony with your fellows, surely the time you spend reading it 
will prove your greatest investment". The same may be said of Bhagavat Geetha, 
Koran and other great religious works. 

In a lecture on ‘Fundamentals of Hindusism’, Swami Siddeswarananda 6aid that the 
mere offering of fruits, flowers, or chanting of hymns did not signify true worship. 
True worship is iu the controlling of the vices, such as, lust, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a feeling of kindness and affection towards every living thing. 

Though intellectually a race is adult, morally and spiritually, the men may be still 
children. Do we not find men using their newly acquired knowledge to work desola¬ 
tion and death in their foliy ana fear and greed and pride ? The greatness of re¬ 
ligion depends on the soale of valnes, which the person professing that religion sets 
for himself and in what he believes. 

In the worship of Saraswati, Durga and Lakshmi. the Hindus appear to have had 
8 grand conception of knowledge, Power and 'Wealth, personified by the respective 
goddesses. Knowledge is' necessary for the acauisition of Power and without Power, 
Wealth oannot exist. Both Knowledge and Wealth appear to be necessary to main¬ 
tain Power. Iu the picture of Mother Durga you will find Durga is supported on one 
side by Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth, the symbol and spirit of economic and in¬ 
dustrial life and activities of the nation ; and on the other side, by Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning and arts, the symbol and spirit of intellectual and (esthetic 
life and activities. . 

In this part of India, instead of Durga Pnja the Hindus celebrate Ayudha Puia. 
The significance is the same. We worship our tools and trowels, 6tioks and swords, 
ploughs and pick-axes and machinery and motors, which, if you analyse, will be found 
to belong to two kinds, one benefioial and productive and the other deadly and des¬ 
tructive. Whether proauotive or destructive, they represent Power. 

Are we the ‘Slaves of Custom’ in the worship of these Goddesses ? Do we un¬ 
derstand the real meaning behind all this worship ? 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Right Hon. 
Sir Tty Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of the Patna University held on the 
30th. November 1935 

Your Excellenoy, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to thank you for the great honour you have done me by asking 
me to address you this afternoon. I do not pretend to be an educational expert and 
there is nothing further from my mind than that I should claim to 6peak with 
authority on a subject on which ideas are, in the highest quarters, at the present 
moment in a state of flux. I can only appeal to your forbearance and indulgence as 
& layman. , • » 

The fact that your university is comparatively young in years can, in my opinion, 
be no reproach to you. Ancient lineage and tradition are good, they add to one’s 

g ride and set up standards of conduct, but elasticity and adaptibility are two of 
le most vital conditions of suooess—and they generally go with youth. I presume 
that you possess both these qualities in a fair measure. In the midst of & changing 
world when many of our cherished ideas in politics, economics and sociology are 
undergoing rapid ohanges, it is inevitable that some of ns should ask ourselves some 
practical questions about universities in India. I do not wish to take yon back to 
Die days of those ancient seats of learning in our land and particularly in your 
historic town of which some learned writers have in recent years given us vivid 
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and alluring pictures. I shall recall to your mind only the days of the fifties of the 
last oentury when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were in the process 
of inoubation which ultimately bore fruit in the establishment of universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India. You" then came under the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta University. Yon remained nnder its sheltering wings until less than 
twenty years ago when the Indian Legislature—of which I happened then to be a 
non-official member—presented you with this university presumably to fulfil a keenly. 
^ felt desire on your part and to make your life as a new province complete. Since 
then several other universities in other parts of India have come into being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than five universities functioning 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has three, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Delhi, like your province, have one each. Nor must we overlook 
the establishment of two flourishing universities in two of the biggest States of 
the India -Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear Assam and Orissa cryipg 
out for a university each. I have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far behind in 
joining this fashionable cry. I do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
but I can safely say that the number of under-graduates at every university has, 
nearly everywhere, considerably increased during the last twenty years. "While in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61,225, in 1932 the number was oyer 
105,000. Nor have these years been years without examination and investigation 
of the problem of education in India. We have had a very respectable mass of 
literature presented to ns on the subject by expert educationists. The several 
volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 
libraries. Then therei is the Hartog Committee Report What we have done, it 
seems to me, is that we have first established and multiplied universities and then 
blessed. them or cursed them each one of ns according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that haying 
regard to the size of the country and the population the number of the universities 
existing, in the country does not err on the side of excess. • Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any kind of barrier in the way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of tho east and the west, will 
always tell you that knowledge must be pursued for knowledge sake and that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not be allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
hand Uiere are those who think that if only universities did not exist 

and did not produce ambitions young men with half-baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of the present day, there 
would be no such thing as the -Indian, problem and India would, be a land flowing 
with the milk and honey of contentment and gratitude for 'favours received. Now 
let me tell you frankly that I do not agree with either view. It is not that I ao 
not realize the benefits of higher learning or the necessity for developing a higher 
cultural life for the nation, but I cannot reconcile myself to India becoming a nation 
of learned beggars. It is all very well for successful lawyer-politloians who, when 
they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their shelves to beguile their 
time, to talk of oulture and so also learned professors at the universities, who at 
times betray the common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
withthose better circumstanced than they are, may talk of oulture and knowledge 
for knowledge sake. But I should like these gentlemen to place themselves in the 
position of the loDg-suffering but fond parent who stints himself to educate his boy 
to find that the young man, on whose future he had built his hopes, when face to 
face with the reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
cup of disappointment and despair bo far as a career in life is concerned. Govern¬ 
ment, foreign or national, can provide “jobs” only for a limited number. The 
learned professions, if they are to be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of private means during the period of waiting. Agricultural life has no 

prospects to offer. There are not many vacant or waste lands to oooupy. University 

training has filled his mind with fine cultural ideas and all the doctrines 
about toe distribution of wealth and the control of the means of production 
irom the time of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas and newspapers 

nave created new tastes which cannot he satisfied in the humble a«d un- 

f ? rr0 ? D j lmg ? e* village life. Trade and industry there are; they call for 
eveiopment and developed they must he but unless he happens to belong to the 
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charmed circle of a trading class or belongs to a certain caste there is no rise for 

Him there, specially when the expert has yet to fight for his recognition in the eco¬ 
nomy of Indian life. This being the position—and I hope I have not placed before 
you an overdrawn picture—it is for those who aro responsible for our educational 

system to revise their ideas.- The problem has been engaging the attention not merely 

of Governments in India during the last few years, it is causing anxiety and concern 

to nearly every government in Europe. During my recent visit to Europe I had an 

opportunity of seeing things for myself and I can tell you that in nearly every coun¬ 
ty in Europe the problem of education is now being approached from a thoroughly 

practical point of view and it is being increasingly reorganised that neither govern¬ 

ments nor universities can afford to shut their eyes anv longer to tho necessity of 
co-relating education to employment. As Mr. Harold Butler said recently at Goneva: 

Important though it is to help the adult to keep his home together and to maintain 
his place in society during periods of enforced idleness, it is even more important 
both for the individual and the nation to eaablo the young man to lay tho foundations 
of his career. Howsoever hard he may be hit the former can always hope to re¬ 
cover his position by bard, work and good fortune, but tho latter, if' the springs of 
his ambition are dried up and if the chances of learning his profession are denied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from ever making a decent living or 
becoming a useful citizen. The urgency and gravity of this questiou is now being 
realized in many countries." It is obviously out of question that in this general address 
I can place before you an exhaustive list of the remedies which have been adopted 
in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may be adopted 
in our own. I have dealt with this problem at length in another capacity in a roport 
which I hope to submit to Government in mv province within the next few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you should recognize oertain plain truths howso¬ 
ever much they may seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
peculiar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster. “Tho first object,” savs Sir 
Ernest Simon, “which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their ohildrea 
the best possible education is to enable them to make thoir way in the world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his education has now-a-days to face a difficult 
world where competition is keen and secure employment difficult to obtain. His 
chance of success depends largely on the education which he has received.” If this 
is true of England it is—I maintain—even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree underestimating the value in our national life of cultural pur¬ 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upon our universities, I am an¬ 
xious that the whole problem of eduoation should now be viewed from a different 
angle. To put it briefly my submission is that the problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as connected with the problem of employment. This does 
not, by any means, mean or imply that we must close our universities or ourtail 
their activities. It does, however, imply that we shall so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on the one hand, every possible opportunity to those of our 
boys for receiving university eduoation in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
in the ease of those who are not likely to benefit at all by academic education at uni¬ 
versities or other higher seats of learning. For the latter class we must provide suitable 
eduoation vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable them to acquire 
the faculty of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn a decent living. AVe 
must give a new bias to education in its early stages. Is seems to me that the 
essence of the whole problem lies in reforming education at the bottom, L e., in re¬ 
organizing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into harmony with rural 
conditions and (2) secondary education so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub¬ 
servient, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a bov so that if ho wishes to start in any 
career, for whioh he has received tho proper training ho should be 
able to do so at the end of his secondary education. No doubt we 
shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to join universities either merely for cultural purposo or to qualify themselves for 
certain higher branches of public servics or certain learned professions. It is only 
thus that in my humble judgment you can secure on the one hand the truo interests 
of culture and on the other the mrtorial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
the present moment I fear the progress of the really intellectual and culturally-minded 
boys is impeded by their being associated at the universities with others who act 
as a drag on their progress. It is only when you have made some suitable provision 
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for the latter class of boys that you will enable the former to render that aervioe of 
knowledge and culture >whioh wiil enable India to claim a position of honourable 
equality among those nations of the world whioh are making aaily ootributions to the 
development of science, 'philosophy and culture. Farther, this will also ~ permit uni¬ 
versities to raise their standards Btill higher. At the present moment I am afraid 
we talk 'somewhat loosely of higher eduoation in connection with our universities. It 
is true that we produce every year men who achieve distinction lat certain competi¬ 
tive examinations both in India and in England, it is also true that these men. have 

raised the level of public oonduot in our services,' nor do I forget that 

some of these men who join learned professions achieves distinction, 

but when I think of universities as they are at present I do not 

think of the limited number of good men they produce but of the very large number 
.of, I shall not say second class but third class men with very Indifferent intellectual 
equipment, with scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no clear ideas about 
many things. At the present moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a 
large number of our young men—and I say so with profuse apologies to those 6f my 
frionds who are always insistent upon the olaim3 of culture at the universities—that 
a university degree is sought after merely as a passport for Government jobs and 
not oat of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. In the interest of the 
universities themselves I am anxious that they should be rescued from this degrad¬ 
ing influence. Once you have done that there will not be that mass production of 
graduates which brings no credit to the universities on their cultural side but which 
is making life more and more difficult for those unfortunate victims of a system 
whioh may do good to the vast majority. My conviction is that we cannot allow 
to tinker with this problem and leave things to drift for themselves. We must have 
a definite policy with regard not merely to university eduoation but also with regard 
to educational institutions at the bottom. I am old enough to remember the bitter 
and. long drawn out controversy whioh arose out of Lord Curzon’s attempt to reform 
university education. Thirty years later when the whole subject of eduoation has 
passed into our hands and will pass in still greater abundance under the new _ consti¬ 
tution, it is possible for us to express a regret that Lord Curzon’s • great intellect 
and driving foroe were not directed at that time towards secondary eduoation or giving a 
proper start to primary eduoation. If that had been done it seems to me that much 
of the aouteness of the evils of the present system might have been prevented in 
good time. But now that we are going to be responsible for educating onr own pec pie 
I think there is ,no reason why we should not approach toe whole problem boldly 
and courageously with definite and dear ideas as to the future. I am anxious to pre¬ 
vent misunderstandings. As I have said before I do not wish to disoourage university 
eduoation or curtail the beneficient activities of our universities. I would muoh rather 
concentrate for the next few years on a reorgnization of our sohool eduoation. As 
regards the universities themselves I suggest that the time has come when eaoh 
university—and it must be remembered that our resources are not so simple as 
those of western countries—should select for itself certain subjects of study on wuicn 
it would lay speoial emphasis so that special value might attach to its alumni in those 
subjects. I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go further into this matter 
but perhaps you will permit me to say that in the earlier stages of our boys 
oation I would much rather that their power of observation was developed, that their 
general knowledge of things around them and beyond them was of a higher oharaoter 
than that their mind should be fed merely on certain text-books and that 
we should continue to attach bo much artificial value to examinations 
and the result of examinations. One danger that I iforesee under the new constitu¬ 
tion is that education being a provincial subject our universities and onr entire 
educational system in each province may tend from a national point of view to 
beoome far too provincial or parochial. I sinoerely hope and trust that withont in 
the slightest degree interfering with the autonomy of the provinces it may ne 

possible to devise some machinery for the interchange of ideas between province 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition. 
I am afraid I have in dealing with this problem gone a little further than I ban 
originally intended to do. I must now take leave of it and oome to the more 
agreeable task of addressing the young men before me. . 

My young friends, do not go away with the impression that when I am approach¬ 
ing the end of my career I have hardened or stiffened against you- 
I can truly assure yon that all my sympathies are with you. I know from persons 
experience what a hard struggle life is, how diffioult it is for a young man to get 8 
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start in life and _to build up a career for himself. Perhaps the position of the ! 
young men of my time was not so acute as yours. You are living in times of 
much greater stress and competition than was the case in my youth. A B. A. 
or an M. A. degree in my time counted for a great deal more than it does 
at present But I trust tout the teener the struggle becomes the more 
determined you' will be to face it and faoe it courageously. Apart from serving 
your own interests—and no one can blame you if you are anxious, as indeed 
you must be, to earn your living and achieve distinction in the race of life—you 
Lave got a responsibility to discharge towards your country. You are going to 
play a much bigger part and in a much more generons measure than was permitted 
to the youth of my generation. New ambitions have arisen in the country. With 
the youth of my generation freedom was a far off adorable dream. It is not so 
to-day. It is a burning passion with you. You will be the instruments for consoli¬ 
dating that measure of freedom which has so far been achieved. More than that, 
upon many of you will fall the responsibility of achieving still greater measure of 
freedom so ttiat it may be your proud privilege to claim in future that you have 
succeeded where we failed and that you have by your wisdom, by your courage, 
your love of the country achieved for her a place of pride and honour 
among the nations of the world—a position well worthy of your past and equally 
worthy of your ambitions. I imagine that your political oreed, or the political 
creed of many of you, may be summed up in one word, i.e., nationalism. It is a 
very difficult word to define but more or less we all understand what it means. Let 
me, however, give you one warning—and I give it not in any carping or cynical 
spirit—and it is that nationalism properly understood is something wider and higher 
than mere intellectual beliefs or political ideals, though it may and very frequently 
does cover both. It must be an active principle of life, it is in my opinion a mode 
of life, it must inspire and regulate your day to day dealings with one another. True 
nationalism mnst rest upon the recognition of the prinoiple >of equality of ns all in 
the midst of a sooiety which is traditionally entrenched behind inequalities—social 
and religious—and upon fair-play for all. It does not deify the past but it does not 
also despise the wisdom of our ancestors. It should be ready to preserve that part of 
our heritage whioh will not be a drag on our progress. Similarly I think true nationa¬ 
lism must not have any prejudices against modernism or against new ideas merely 
because the home of their origin is in the West Nor mnst it be too ready to accept 
ideas merely because they have originated in tho West Your nationalism must not 
be divorced from nationalism, nor must it forget that its primary funotion and duty 
is to give us a new synthesis of life. Nationalism again must not be confused with 
an active or passive hatred of other races, or limited to political or economic ideas 
of any particular brand. By conviction I claim to be a nationalist and I declare it 
with the utmost possible sincerity that I do not think in terms of caste or oreed. In 
my case it is not the result of emotion. It is the result of a conscious effort made 
in the light of the history of our country and of my experience of other countries. 
Do not fight shy therefore of owning that you are nationalists, if you have reasoned 
yourself into that belief. Emotion is good, it is the spring of many generous actions, 
but oonviotion is better. I do sincerely hope and trust that you, who claim to have 
received liberal education and to whom your university claims to have given liberal 
education, will realise that the desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations. 
You may achieve liberty to-day but you may lose it tomorrow. What then is the 
stable foundation on which your freedom and your liberty will stand ? In the 
peculiar oircumstanoes of India, and viewing the matter as I do as a realist, I think 
the true foundation of freedom in India must be tolerance. As Dean Martin says, 
*If liberty is to exist, the individual mnst be zealous for the freedom of others ; 
he must be willing that people differ from him. He most not strive to make his own 

preferences theirs.Nothing destroys liberty so sorely and quickly as the spread 

of intolerance. Tolerance is a better guarantee of freedom than brotherly love : for a 
man may lore his brother so muon that he feels himself thereby appointed his 

brother’s keeper. .Small men are prone to turn their loves into proprietorships. 

and their cherished ideals into weapons for the coercion of others. For little-minded 
men are opinionated. The ignorant man always believes he is right ; the educated 

man seldom..The dominanoe of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 

against civilization.” These are not mere platitudes. You will have plenty of occasions 
for the application of these principles in the present day life of India. It is a strange 
irony of rate that while we should be striving for freedom, while each one of ua 
should nlg im to be g nationalist, our actions should on not a few occasions belie our 
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professions. "We -who were born in a different atmosphere, who derived onr ideas of 
freedom from western sources as a thing to be admired bat had no idea of the obli¬ 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity of thought and aotion 
which must form the foundation of any enduring political or social superstructure, 
but yon who! are in the spring tide of life and who ‘will be called upon to shoulder 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt yourselves to the altered needs of the time and 
acquit yourselves in a manner worthy of your education and worthy of your 
country. •' 

x Lastly, onr-universities must be judged by their products. It is up to you to 
prove that in the domain of culture you are not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or history. Whatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India, I believe I am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture—as apart from religious belief—of the average Mohamedau and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same—or nearly the same. I am afraid one oan not take a complacent view of the 
situation as it has developed during the last thirty years. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have been developing not a common culture bnt different cultures ou divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves its effect upon our mutual relations. Is this, I 
ask, true nationalism ? If it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when I hope you are yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself against the para¬ 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poison. Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian self-government and freedom. Maydt be given to you to serve 
the interests of your country wisely- and well. . • 

MR. NOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

The following is the text of the Convocation speech delivered by the Hon’ble 
Afr. Justice Khaja'^itohamad Moor, Vice-Chancellor, at the Convocation of the Patna 
University held on the 30th. November 193S 

Tour Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome von once more to the Annnal Convocation of the 
University and place before yon tne review of the work of the past year. 

Since we last met in Convocation we have heard with the greatest regret of the 
death of Sir Charles Baylev, the first Lieutenant-Governor of the province. It was 

S his administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
ate a scheme for a University -at Patna. The scheme recommended by the 
Committee was modified according to the requirements of the situation and a univer¬ 
sity in the present form was started in 19177 It may justly be said that though Sir 
Charles Bayley left the province before he could bo the first Chancellor, it was he 
who as the head of the Government laid the foundation stone of the University. 

The University has lost a life Fellow by the death on the 7th of June, 1935, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nurul Hud a, O. I. E.- His generosity was unique. Ho devoted almost the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madrasa Shamshnl Huda in order 
to advance the cause of Arabic education in tho provinoe. In recognition of jus 
services Yoor Excellency was pleased to appoint him a life Fellow of the University, 
a distinction which unfortunately he did- not live long to enjoy. 

Tho crnel hand of death has taken away from ns only yesterday Mr. Deep 
Narayan Singh who was a life Fellow under section 7 (i). Class II (ii) of the Patna 
University Act by virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees for tho 
purposes of the Tei Narayan Jubilee College at Bhagalpur which is named after his 
father who fonnded it. The college owes much to the munificence of our late 
colleague. He was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the cause 
of education. His death has caused a heavy loss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the province in general and the student community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support ' 

have also to mourn the deaths of Mr. Srikrishna' Prasad, a representative of 
the Legislative Council and Mr, Ram Prasad, a representative of the Registered 
Graduates on the Senate. These gentlemen took keen 'interest in educational problem 
of the province. N 

^. ut no f the least, I have to refer to the untimely and sudden death on the 
nI November last of Mr. L. K. Ghosh, who only a few months ago had suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. D. Mi Sen to the priuoipalship of the Bihar National College. Mr. Ghosh 
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has been a Professor of Mathematics at the B. N. College for about 30 years, a 
Fellow of the University since 1919 and a member of the Syndicate for a very long 
time. His mastery over the rules and Regulations of the University and his sober 
advice had all along been of very great value to the Senate aud Syndicate and to 
various University bodies of whioh he was member. His absence from the Univer¬ 
sity will be keenly felt He will always oe remembered by his colleagues for his 
sound views on educational problems. In him the University has lost a very useful 
member who was always ready to devote his time to the cause of the University 
and the student oommunity has lost an efficient and sympathetic teacher. 

We convey our sincere sympathy to the bereaved families. 

Dr. H. Lambert the Principal of Patna College, Dr. K. S. Caldwell, the Principal 
of the Science College and Mr. D. N. Sen, the Principal of the Bihar Nationla 
College retired from their respective offices during the course of the year and 
ceased to be ex-officio members of the 8enate. At the last Annual Convocation I 
paid tribute to the services of Dr. Caldwell. In him the University lost nn 
eminent ohemist and a capable administrator. The Senate in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Lambert os Principal of the Ravenshaw and Patna oolleges and as a 
member of the various University bodies resolved to confer upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa and the resolution having received Your Ex¬ 
cellency's approval, the degree was conferred upon him at a special Convocation hold 
on the 30th of March, 193o. I need only say that this degree was well-deserved and 
I hope Dr. Lambert will live long to enjoy the distinction. 

Mr D. N. Sen’s retirement deprived the University of the services of an eminent 
educationist and an experienced teacher. The Bihar National College owes to a very 
large extent its present position to the energy and zeal of Mr. Sen. The Government 
recognized his merits by taking him into the Indian Educational Servioe at a late 
stage of his career and after he retired from that servioe, he devoted himself entirety 
to the welfare of the Bihar National College. He gave to the province, which he has 
made his home, his best and I wish. Mr. Sen a long and peaceful life in his retire- 
ment. . 

Mr. R. P. Khosla, the Principal of the Greer Bhomihar Brahman College at 
Muzaffarpur, will soon be taking leave preparatory to retirement.. He has beon 
connected with the University since its very inception and his services have been 
eminently usefal. He has endeared himself to all with whom he has come in 
oontaot. He will be greatly missed by the University and its students when he 
leaves this province. 

There nave been several other changes among the ex-officio Fellows. Lt.-CoI. 
P. 8. Mills, Mr. 8. M. Dhar, Mr. A. T. Mukbarji, Mr. H. R. Batheja, Lt Col. G. IL 
Mahony and Mr. 8. L. Das Varma have joined the Senate as ex-officio Fellows. 

Of the Representative Fellows from the constituency of. Registered College 
Teachers, Mr. L. K. Ghosh on his appointmeht as the Principal of the Biliar 
National College vacated his seat as an eleotod member of the Senate and became an 
ex-officio Fellow and continued to be snch till his sad death on the morning of the 
27th November. Messrs S. P. Prasad. Jamnna Prasad and P. K. Parija and Capt. 
P. B. Mukharii were balloted out. Miss Nirmala Bala Navak and Mr. J. Tullis 
ceased to be Fellows on their ceasing to be on the electoral rolls of the constituency. 
These vacancies have been filled by the election of Messrs. O. T. Mitra, B. B. 
Mazumdar and B. C. Das and the re-election of Messrs. 8. P. Prasad, and P. K. 
Parija and Capt P. B Mukharji. It is to be regretted that no nomination having 
been reoeived for the seat in the Faculty of Engineering, the vacancy among 
the oollege teachers of the Patna Law College on account of the resignation of Mr. 
Bhubaneshwar Prasad Sinha from the professorship of that college could not bn 
filled as the intimation of his resignation, was received late. 

Among the Registered School Teaohers of the Orissa Division Mr. M. C. Pradhan, 
on his deputation to foreign service, ceased to be on the electoral roll and the 
vacancy has been filled by the eleotion of Mr. Sriram Chandra Mahapatra. 

From the constituency of Registered Graduates Messrs. Ahmad Reza and Imteyaz 
Karim and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath were balloted out. A vacancy also occurred 
ou account of the death of Mr. Ram Prasad, already mentioned. Rai Sahib Kalika 
ceased to be a Fellow as be became eligible to be registered in the constituency of 
School Teaohers. Messrs. Mahabir Prasad, Jaleshwar Prasad and A. A. Eazimi have 
been elected and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr. Ahmad Reza have been 
re-elected. — 
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A protest has been received against the election of Mr. A. A. Kazitni and will be 
submitted to Your Excellency in due course. 

Mr. Syed Mahmud Shere, a Representative Fellow from the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Muslim Conference, who was balloted out has been re-elected. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan Sinha has been elected by the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. 

Of the Nominated Fellows Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 
0. B. E., of Kanika, Mr. J. L. Hill and the Rev. H. Bridges were balloted out. All 
of them have been re-nominated. Mr. F. R. Blair has also been nominated in place 
of Mr. H. R. Batheja who is now an exofficio Fellow. 

In the Syndicate the terms of office of Dr. Hari Chand, Mr. F. R. Blair, Mr. B. 
Sanjana, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. S. M. Hafeez, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Mr. Rai Brij 
Raj Krishna aud Rai Bahadur Sri Narayan Maths, elected members, and the Principals 
of Patna College and the G. B. B. College, Mr. A. S. Ehan and Mr. P. K. Parija. 
nominated members^ expired by efflux of time at the close of the last Annual 
meeting of the Syndicate. Mr. L. K. Ghosh, whose term of office was to expire at 
the end of the Annual meeting of the Syndicate hold on the 27th inst. died early 
in the morning of that day. 

At the elections held on the 28th November Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. 8. 

M. Hafeez, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna, Rai Bahadur S. 

N. Mahtha, Mr. F. R. Blair, Dr. Hari Chand, Mr. L. D. Coueslant and Mr. S. P. 
Prasad, have been elected. 

During the year under review the admission of the I, A. classes of the Ranchi 
Zila School was extended for a farther period of two years. The classes were 
started on a temporary basis to satisfy partially the ambition of the people of 
Ranchi to have a degree college there. 

The admission of Ravensnaw College npto the B. Sc. Honours standard in 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany was extended for a further period of two years. 

In my last Convocation address I mentioned that the Inspectors of the Medical 
Counoil had inspected the Prince of Wales Medical College. I then expressed a hope 
that our Medical degrees would be recognized by the Counoil and the name of this 
University would be entered in the Schedule of the Medical Council Act. My hope 
has been fulfilled and our degrees have now bfeen recognized by inclusion of the 
University in the Schedule of the Aot. 

We have abolished the B. Ed. degree and have substituted for it the degree of 
Master of Education. In consequence of this the Patna Training College was admitted 
to the M. Ed. standard with eftect from the session 1935-36. 

The looal Government have sanctioned the regulations enabling us to hold examina¬ 
tions and confer degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental Learning, and I hops 
that students from Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who have taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail themselves of this privilege aud obtain from the Uni¬ 
versity degrees in Oriental Learning. , 

The most important change in our Regulations has been the introduction of the 
compartmental system of examination at the Matrioulation stage. Students who have 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained 45 per cent, of the marks in any sub¬ 
ject or subjects and have at the same time secured the minimum aggregate marks 
can now appear at the next supplementary examination only in those subjects in 
which they have not secured 45 per cent, marks, and if they pass in those subjects 
they will obtain the Matriculation certificate. 

At their last Annual meeting held on the 28th. of November the Senate have re¬ 
commended to Your Excellency the appointment for the session 1935-36 of M r - ~i 
Auden and Mr. J. A. Chapman as University Readers on ‘the Earthquake ana 
’Shakespeare’, respectively. Mr. Auden is an officer of the department of the Ge° ,0 P* 
cal Survey or India, who took part in the investigation of the Bihar and Nepal earth¬ 
quake of January 1934. He will deliver his lectures in the middle of the next month, 
and they are sure te prove exceptionally interesting as they will deal with the geo 
logical aspects of the study of seismology. t 

Mr. J. A. Chapman who had long been the librarian of the Imperial Library » 
Calcutta is a man of vast learning. His lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instructive and useful to the Btudeuts. , 

The strength of the 7th (Patna) Company University Training Crops, recruit 
from all the Colleges at Patna excepting tbe Patna Training Colleges, is 111- Of these » 
ore Sergeants,,® are Corporals, 14 are Lance Corporals, and 84 are Cadets. Two camp 
were held during the year 1934-35 atT)inapur—(1) Musketry Camp and (2) Trained 
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Cam P . At the former camp 83 cadets attended and shot for the first time on the 
T? r “s?- Tha latter camp mustered only 65 cadets. The oadets attending camp 
snowed keenness in their work. Although attendance at parades was good in 
respect of officer, I am sorry it was not so as regards the oadets. The military 
authorities contributed Rs. 1,148-3-0 for the training camp and Rs. 4,559-15-0 for 
the payment of travelling and musketry allowances for corps members and officers, 
due University contributed Rs. 1500 for the training corps and a sum of Rs. 1.412-1-3 
was spent on rates, taxes and telephone charges. 

The University Athletio Club continues to promote athletic activities. Cricket 
has been added to the hst of games and in December last the Allahabad University 
Cricket Team was invited to a two-days fixture at Patna. A couple of months later 
the Punjab University Hockey Team was invited to give the local University side 
* game. The All-India Inter-University Football Tournament for the Sir Sultan 
Ahmed Cup inaugnarated by the Club was held at Calcutta in September last and a 
team from this University was sent by the Club to take part in the tournament. 
A proposal to send a team for the All-India Inter-University Tennis Tournament at 
Lnoknow is under consideration. 

The results of the various examinations held during the year are given in the 
statement which has been circulated. The column for results of the supplementary 
Matriculation and higher examinations in Arts and Science for the year 1934 have 
been left blank in the statement as these examinations, as reported last year, were 
not held in that year owing to the earthquake of Jauary 1934. At the Annual exa¬ 
minations the percentage of success in the Matriculation, t. A., I. So., B. A., Law 
Part I, Diploma in Education, Second M. B., B. S., Part I, B. C. E, and Master of 
Arts improved and that in B. Sc., Law Part II, Second M. B., B. S., Part II, Final 
M B, B. S., Part II, I. 0. E. and M. So. declined. At the supplementary examinations, 
the results of the Matrioulation, I. A., I. Sc., B. A. and B. So. were satisfactory, the 
highest percentage of success being 62 for the Matriculation Examination. This was the 
first year when the students were permitted to appear under compartmental system 
at the Supplementary examination. In the examinations of Law Parts I and II, First 
M. B., B. S., Second M. B., B. 8.. Part II and Final M. B.. B. S, Part II the 
percentage of success increased and in the examination of Second M. B., B. S., Part I 
the figures declined. The appreciable rise in the percentage of success in the 
Matriculation examination is to be accounted for by the stricter test of fitness of the 
candidates at the examination and better teaching in the high schools ensured by 
the employed of trained graduates inoreases from year to year. A tthe Supplementary 
examination it was also due to the introduction of the compartmental system. 

The results of our examinations, especially that of the Matriculation, have of late 
been subjected to mnoh criticism- The University authorities welcome these criticism. 
Every oriticism receives our earnest consideration and if defects are found steps are 
taken to remedy them. I am, however, certain that our critics are so far in agree¬ 
ment with us that there should be no lowering of the standard of our examinations 
and that our degrees should be earned and not given. In my Convocation speech of 
1933 I stated that a joint committee of the Syndicate ana the Board of Secondary 
Education was examining the whole problem of the Matrioulation examination. It may 
be said that the committee has taken a long time in submitting its report. But we 
have not however been inactive. The problem is complicated and difficult. The 
opinions of those who are qualified to advise us are widely divergent Questionnaires 
were issued to various bodies and individuals interested in education and were pub¬ 
lished in newspapers.Answers were invited and have been received and they have 
now been arranged and analysed. The work of consideration will proceed at once. 
In the meantime the local Government have forwarded to us a communication the 
Government of India suggesting the remodelling of secondary education. The Syndicate 
has referred this communication also to the Matriculation Committee and the wholo 
subject of secondary education will be carefully examined. I hope the Recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee will be available before long. 

It is gratifying to note that for the first time a candidate, Mr. Ekbal Hussain, 
qualified himself for admission to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Persian by 
taking the examination for the degree provided for in the Regulations and presenting 
a thesis on ‘Early Persian Poets of Inaia’ which has been highly commended by Dr. 
Denison Ross, Dr. Azimuddin Ahmad and Dr. Hadi Hasan who constituted the Board' 
of Examiners. The degree has just been conferred upon him. 

The number of students in the University daring the year has risen from 4343 to 
4726. The number of women students increased from 24 to’32. The number of students 
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in the several Faculties are Arts 2904, Science 1055, Engineering 77, Education 68, 
Medicine 283 and Law 339. While the number of students in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science has increased by 371 and 26 respectively, the number in the Faculty 
of Education has remained stationery and the number in the Faoulty of Engineering 
declined by 9, in Medicine by 1 and in Law by 2. 

At the commencement of the year we had an opening balance of Rs. 9278. The 
year is expected to close with a balance of Es. 6171. At present the income just 
balances the expenditure without leaving a margin for starting any post-graduate 
teaching. The reserve fund iix Government paper stands at Es. 1,38,000 as in 
previous years. The Government grant for 1934-35 for partially meeting the cost of 
establishment was Es. 18,333. 

Three students are at present receiving scholarships from the proceeds of the 
Eesearch scholarships Fund. Of these one each belongs to the Faculties of 
Arts, Scienco and Medicine. One more research scholarship for which applications 
have been invited will be awarded soon. The Scholarship Fund was invested in 
Government Promissory Notes of the face-value of Es. 1,04,OCX). 

Tho number of boohs in the Library is 22,000. Of these roughly 7,000 belong to 
the Bayley Memorial Collection which consists of popular boohs on various topics of. 
public interest. For want of room further acquisition of books has been restricted 
to _ those that are very important and absolutely necessary. A rough plan and 
estimate. for the extension of the buildings has been prepared and the cost of the 
project is estimated at Es. 32,000. Unless donations are made or the Government 
come to assistance we shall have to bear the entire cost of the project from the 
Reserve Fund of the University. I hope generous contributions for the completion 
of the project will be forthcoming from the Government and rich magnates of the 
province. The rise of the average number of readers from 30 to 35 a day is an 
indication of the increasing popularity, of the library and of the urgency of the need 
for expansion. 

In commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty’s reign Mrs. Jyotinnoyee 
Das, the wife of Rai Bahadur Jahar Lai Das, Assistant Director of Public Health. 
Muzaffarpur has transferred to the University Government paper of the face value or 
Es. 1500 as a fund from the interest on whioh a gold medal will be awarded 
annually to the student who successfully pass one .of the Final M. B., B. S. examina¬ 
tion with Honours in Hygiene securing first place in the snbject, and failing such a 
qualified candidate the medal will go to the candidate who stands first among the 
successful women candidates at the Matrioulation examination. 

Eai Sahib Annada Prasad Mitra augmented the capital jof the Harendrauath Mano- 
rama Mitra Scholarship Fund by making a further contribution of Es. 200. The value 
of the scholarship from this fund has been raised from Rs. 5 to Es. 7. 

Out of the proceeds of ‘the Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh Loan Scholarship Fund’ the 
interest on one lakh of rupees was spent on the award of scholarships to three 
Assistant Surgeons in Goverenment service. One of these, Dr. Basudev Narayana, 
has returned with a degree of Doctor from the University of Edinburgh and hasre- 
cently been appointed Professor of Physiology at the Prince of wales Medical 
College. Mr. Badri Narayan Sinha is still oarrymg on his studies in the United King¬ 
dom and Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Sinha left for England in September last. The loan 
granted to Dr. Basndev Narayana is being recovered by monthly instalments. 

Another gentleman, Mr. Bhairavi Nandau Sinha, M. Sc. has been awarded from 
the interest of two lakhs out of ‘the Sir Ganesh Dutta Sinha Trust Fund’, of wbion 
the Vice-Chancellor is the trustee, a loan scholarship of Rs. 200 a month for 
pro^cuting his studies in the Cambridge University in Agricultural Botany. A loan ot 
a lump sum of Es. 250 has also been granted to a student of the Medical College for 
the purchase of books. The other commitments under the scheme of trust are being 
regularly met every month. 

The Secretary of the University Students’ Information Bureau has compiled * 
Handbook of General Information with a view to help students in choosing too 
vocations for which -they are fitted by education and temperament and also to ac¬ 
quaint them how and where they can got tho necessary training to qualify themselves 
for the callings of their choice. 

Graduates of the University : You have my hearty congratulations on your suc¬ 
cess and I wish to you all a prosperous career. I ask you to remember that the goou 
of your Alma ifater is in your hands. You alone can imprint on the degree 
m the Patna University the hallmark of correct thinking, sonna judgment, honesty, 
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integrity, discipline and above all, character. If yon make the right use of the 
education which yon have received yon will be abe to face the problems of life with 
courage and resolution. 

In my lost Covocation address to your predecessors I referred to the ever-increas¬ 
ing unemployment among the educated youths of the oountry. It is a matter of grati¬ 
fication that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 
and its report will be anxiously awaited. We are thankful to His Excellency for 
inviting Sir Tej_ Bahadur Sapru to deliver the Convocation address. He is taking a 
prominent part in the investigation of a similar problem in the neighbouring provin¬ 
ces of Agra and Oudh. We are confident that some workable scheme for mitigating 
the hardship will be devised. But I must strike here a note of warning. It cannot bo 
expected that these committees will find a readymade eolation which like Aladin’s 
lamp will by a touch take us to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The problem is 
complex ana requires years of patient work on the development of the country’s 
resources and the organisation of its system of ednation. These committees can only 
show ns the load on which we have to travel for the guidance of you young gra¬ 
duates who have come out successful from the Uuiversity and those who aspire to 
follow you. It must be clearly understood, however, that the committees oannot create 
new services, much less increase the number of Government posts. They can, how¬ 
ever, point out new fields of activity and you will have to equip yourselves for work 
in those fields with such aid from Government as reasonably be given. If the com¬ 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our education we as a University shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introduce with the co-operation of 
the public such changes as may be feasible. The Government of India is alive to the 
exigencies of the situation. As I have already stated they have suggested to the 
local Governments the introduction of ohanges in the system of our secondary ednon- 
ention. We shall consider them. At the same time they have established a Central 
Advisorv Board to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. Eminent education¬ 
ists inofuding our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Bapra are its members and I hope that be¬ 
fore long a system of secondary education will be devised whioh will equip our 
young men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those students who oan usefully be trained elsewhere. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. Sachchida- 
n undo Sinha at the fourteenth annual Convocation of the University of Lucknow held 
on the 30th. November 1935. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of Convocation, and Graduates of the Lucknow 

U 7s7&e to address yon two thoughts aro uppermost in my mind. The first is a 
keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me by asking me to address 
this convocation, for which I desire to express my smeerest thanks ; the second 
is an earnest desire—as an old graduate of the oldest University, the world to 
£ee° you, the Q newgraduates of the Lucknow University, and welcome yon aa 
latest batch oFrecruits to the fast-growing *anks and the everexp^ding 
phalanx of the enlightened, progressive and cultured community in India. ^Privi- 
Feged to address you, on behalf of year university, my first words will be those 
of*heartiest felicitation on the suooess yon have achieved m your Mammahons. Be¬ 
lieve me, my congratulations are not at all conventional, for I am fully conversant 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to realize what your success 
must have cost many of you in health, and what privations it must have entailed. 
The success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, sometimes 
in the face of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and congratu¬ 
lation. May the Almightv grant yon length of days in your right hand, and in yonr 
left hand riches and honour and may your professional and public career be such as 
to redound to the credit and the honour of your University, which has admitted 
yon to-day to the rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-mark of 
distinction l- - 
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I am particularly gratified to find here to-day a number of young ladies who 
have taken their degrees in various branohes of learning. That is a very encouraging 
circumstance, indeed. It is well known that as compared with the advance in higher 
education amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet extremely inadequate, parti¬ 
cularly in Upper India. It is a truism that national progress depends as much, if 
not more, upon the educational and cultural standard of our women to a higher 
level, by making our home life suitable for women eduoated like ourselves. If 
human life he compared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to the brasses and. 
the louder instruments—the trombone, the cornet, the trumpet, the clashing cymbals 
and the rousing drum—their work being strong, stirring, courageous and confident : 
while the women may be compared to the stringed instruments with their dulcet 
tunes, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender undertones, throbbing and pulsating at 
the very heart of things, and vibrating melodiously to the great eternal verities of 
Love and Worship—each being thus wholly indispensable to the other for the 
completeness of the Master Musician’s work for the advancement of humanity. 

Having, I hope, been able through these preliminary remarks to put myself on a 
footing of personal relation with you, I propose now to urge for your consideration 
some matters which, in my opinion, deserve your careful attention. I regret I am 
unable to follow the example of my learned and talented predecessors in attempting 
to discuss more or less technical aspects of our educational problems, with which I 
cannot justly claim sufficient familiarity. I believe, I shall best disoharge my duties 
by discussing with you things with whioh I am, to 6ome extent, familiar—as the 
result of my intimate association, now for more than forty years, with our publio 
life—rather than by digressing into unfamiliar traoks. If. however, after listening 
to me you feel that I nave uttered “nothing but platitudes”, I shall consider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed ; for I am now old enough to realise that what 
are called platitudes, in common parlance, are the very foundation of almost all 
speeches and writings, not excluding editorial articles even in the leading organs of 
publio opinion. In fact, it is in the region of the noble commonplace that the 
greatest thinkers excel. 

Platitndes thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, (such as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and poetry), but even 
of that most imaginative type which is generally found in the notes and correspon¬ 
dence written by oar officials—from the Under-Seoretary to the Governor-General. 
Thus, platitudes being the stuff which reigns supreme in almost all spheres of 
expression, you will do well to get used to them from now, so that you may not 
suffer disappointment by reason of any undue expectation of so-called originality 
either from me or from any one else. If you will be good enough to acoept this 
sound advice, you will be able to lead as happy and contented a life as do we, the 
non-official members of the Indian legislatures, who have been taught through a 
long course of dry experience to expect nothing in the replies to our interpellations, 
resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harmoniously-blended combination of the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausiblities with the irreduoible minimum of 
veracity. 

The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous deoision, of an 
almost revolutionary character, in the educational annals of modern India. It is just 
one hundred years since Thomas Babington Macaulay, as the President of the 
Board of Education, closed _ a long chapter of controversy about the system 
of education to be introduced into India, with tho recording of his historic Minute 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalization, ranks as a 
remarkable document in polemical literature, and was characteristic of the controver- 
oial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I shall quote the memo¬ 
rable passage which struck the key-note.—“The question before us is simply whether, 
when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall teach languages 
in which, by universal experience, there are no books on any subject whioh deserve to 
be compared to our own; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall 
teach systems which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy 
and true, history, we shall countenance, at the publio expense, medical doctrines 
which would disgraco an English farrier, astronomy which move laughter in girls 
at an English boarding-school, history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns 
butter >» usnlld y eara longhand geography made of seas of treaole and seas of 
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None could have olmohed the matter (from the European as opposed to Indian 
stand-point) as could and did Macaulay. Accordingly, on March 7 , 1835, just one 
hundred years bacfcj the Governor-General, Lora "William Bentinck, issued the 
epoch-making Kesolution in which it was unequivocally laid down that “the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among the natives of India. 11 Well, just a century has elapsed since, and 
probably hundreds of thousands of Indians have been educated in this fairly Jong 
interval according to the system then introduced. About a quarter of a century 
later, the first three Indian universities were established, which now number six 
times as many. There can be, therefore, no better way of celebrating the centenary 
of this tremendous change in tbe educational history of India than by surveying 
briefly, in a convocation address, the results of university education in our country, 
and its influence on our life and activities. 

As a matter of fact x the results of University education in India have been 
carefully examined from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
standpoints, and there has been a consensus of opinion that higher education in 
this country has been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought in its train 
wholesome and beneficial results. To confine attention to recent times, Lord Curzon— 
who was by no means an unqualified admirer of our system -of higher education, 
and who tried to “reform” it according to his lights—speaking (in the closing years 
of the last century) as Chancellor of the Calcutta University—made the admission 
that the knowledge imparted by the Universities “had not been shamed by her 
children.” Later, his Government confirmed that view in an elaborate resolution. 
Another and still more authoritative testimony appeared in 1000, over the name of 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Morley, (in a “Memorandum on the Results of 
Indian Administration during last Fifty years”) in which it was stated that “with 
the improvement in education has come a much higher standard of probity and 
sense of duty, and there has been great improvement in character and attainment in 
the public services.” 

These high official testimonials are conclusive on the point that the results of 
University education have been conducive to the growth and development of a 
higher standard of thought and action amongst onr educated classes. It goes without 
saying that its effect on the mnoh larger number of Indians, who have ohoson to 
work in the numerous walks of life, outside the ranks of the publio services—in the 
professions, and in trade and commerce—has been equally beneficial and wholesome. 
Farther, it has brought about that great intellectual ferment which is known as the 
“Indian Kenaissance , but whioh our unsympathetio critics prefer to call the “Indian 
Unrest”. Lord Morley himself described this great upheaval as “a living movement 
in the mind of the Indian people for objeots whioh we ourselves have taught thorn 
to think desirable”. , ' _ . , , 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab spoke of this living 
movement” as follows:—“What is happening in India is not a phase but a now 
birth, and the proof of it lies in its universal acceptance by all classes of people 
in that country. The interesting movement is due to a strong desire to rise higher 
in the scale of nations. ‘Why should we lag behind, is the voice of India from 
Peshwar to Cape Comorin. And so anew life is now born in India with new 
thoughts, new aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of society.” 
The Metropolitan of India, at the time, fetched out the new movement in terms 
which, I am sure, will appeal to you all :-“One feature of it , he said, is apparent 
in educated India-there is life where there was stagnation. The spiritual nature of 
the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at the prospect of an awakening Last, an 
‘Indian nation’, and a free and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling with 
a new life, and though the form taken may be at times crude and even repellent, 
it is nonetheless life life, life.” It would be easy to multiply equally eloquent 
declarations, but the latest testimony to the -work ofour Universities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman of the Indian Franchise 

^TMarJiicss of Lothian, speaking on the India Bill in the House of Lords, said 
“The Indian Universities are teaohing _the whole mass of JV^stern educa 'ou, 
and instructing their students in British' constitutional histoiy. They have 
in them a hundred thousand students, more than twice as many students as are in aU 
the Universities of this country, and practically every one of them IS a young nation¬ 
alist, one and aU wanting India to assume the responsibility for its own government 
He then went on to ask; “Who are going to be the leaders of India to-morrow?’ 
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and he thus answered the question The editors of the newspapers, who are going 
to be drawn from these students. The people who are going to he elected to the 
legislatures are the people, in large measure, who have had this kind of education. It 
is the University students who will also Bind their way into the Civil Service. The 
leaders of the great Indian Bar will be the products of the Indian Universities. 
Again, Indian business is being increasingly manned by people who have had a 
University education. The India which is going to be led by these hundred thousands 
students, mostly nationalist, will be an entirely different India from that which we 
have read about in history. 

Surely, you could not have more generous appreciations of your work and worth 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. It is thus olear 
that while, like all human institutions, our higher educational system is not perfect, 

f et it has already rendered good and great service to the cause of Indian progress. 

maintain that much of the denunciation of it—even when it is not interested—is 
wholly unwarranted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations I have quoted 
from eminent authorities. We may thus safely adopt, and adapt to our purpose, the 
language of John Morley, (in his famous essay on Compromise ), that if “every age is 
in some sort an age of transition our own is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition in the very foundations of belief and oonduot.” That such a momentous 
yioch in transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual ferment, should be inevitably 
accompanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, on the part of some young 
people, is not at all surprising. But I assert that the great Indian Renaissance, which 
is changing, with an almost kaleidoscopio rapidity the perspective, outlook aud stand¬ 
point of the educated Indians, is a stern reality, whioh has got to be reckoned with 
by all concerned.' 

I need scaroely tell yon that my object, in drawing your attention to these autho¬ 
ritative testimonies to the almost phenomenal gucoess of higher education in this 
country, is that as educated persons' you should always bear in mind your great 
responsibilities in all that you say and do. Yon cannot, therefore, be too careful not 
to play into the hands of your captious critics, and I hope that in all your activites 
you will steadily keep your great responsibilities in mind, so as not to give them a 
chance to hold up your class, and the system of higher education itself, to oppro¬ 
brium. Probably sooner than later, you will be the leaders, in various spheres of 
activities, of the great movement which I have briefly outlined ; and upon your ideals, 
aspirations, actions and methods of work will depend what turn that movement will 
take, for better or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
“high ideal", though it is difficult in actual practice to give an exact definition of that 
term. One thing, however, is certain. It will not be right for young men ana 
women to be taught that they should be only “practical'’, aud should confine their 
talents and energies to the immediate 1 work before them, to things under their 
very nose, so to say, ignoring larger issues or possibilities, and heedless of any soul- 
stirring prospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood. 

You may, therefore, rest assured that I am not going to hold up to you any grovel¬ 
ling or sordid ideal, though it may be dignified by the name of “practical politics 
or ^‘practical statesmanship”, for I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old Greets 
saying that^to blot out a high ideal is to take the spring from out of the year”. I 
commend to yon. therefore, the dictum of Lord Acton—the most philosophio of British 
historians- that “the pursuit of a remote and ideal objeot arrests the imagination by 
its splendour, and captivates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy 
which would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined merely to what is 
reasonable and practicable”. L therefore, feel fully justified in appealing to you to 
place before yourselves high and noble ideals in all your work, inoluding that of the 
regeneration of your great tmd historio country, sinoe it is truer now Sian at any 
time past that where there is no vision the people perish. 

Some of you might be familiar with a famous figure in Victorian fiction—one ITn 
Thomas Gradgrind—whose character is wonderfully portrayed by Dickens in Hara 
Times. Mr. Gradgrind was (in the words of Dickens) “a man of realities, a man of 
faots and calculation”, who had become a selfish and hard-hearted misanthrope by 
reason of his seif education on_ the unidealistio doctrine of “faots”, and as suoh ne re- 
represented the type of humanity described by the self-centred and the unpatriotic as 
eminently practical'’. He diligently practised in his household the system that he 
had evolved and perfected, “Facta” ruled him and his children : and imagination, 
fancy, and ideals were absolutely out out of their existenoe. His favourite diohm 
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was “Now what I want is Fact; Teach these boys and girls nothing bat Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Faots : nothing else ever will be of 
service to .them. This is the principle on which I bring up my ohildren. Stick to 
■Cscts, oir. 

Those of you who have not read Bard Times should do so to discover what hap¬ 
pened, in the end, to Mr. Gradgrind and his family. Suffioe it to Bay that when al¬ 
most all his children had been ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
late, the lesson of his life that to be successful and happy one must not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics, with love, forbearance and noble ideals. He then 
I®” facte” in the baokground, and lived to found his views of life on ‘faith, hope 
and chanty,” on which alone both humanity and the individual can thrive best. Thus 
India needs at this juncture not weak-koeed wobblers or mealy-mouthed temporisers 
of the Gradgrind type, but “bpld, very bold, though not too bold" leaders and workers 
possessed of _ not only patriotism ana strength of character, but a will to do and a 
soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of their just rights, even to verge of 
being moderately fanatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “ride in 
the whirlwind nnd direct the storm”. 

“But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves”—I am quoting now from the’ 
Congress presidential address, delivered at the Calcutta session of 1911, by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectoal of the sons of Lucknow, 
the late Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar—“cannot achieve impossibiltios”. And so while, on 
the one hand, I warn yon against working on so-called practical considerations, it is, 
on the other hand, my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on your 
oherishing too high ideals, which, if overlooked, will not only make your work 
fruitless but perhaps be even productive of harm to your cause. That limitation is 
that your ideals should not be incapable of being even partially realised within a 
reasonable time. Experience shows that the_ trancedental idealist, which is only 
another name for the unpraotical visionary, is often as 'much a hindrance to the 
reformer as the mere man of the world, who masquerades under the cloak of 
being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now was emphasised by Plato in one of his famous 
dialogues— that oalled Thenetetus— in which we find Socrates speaking as follows.— 
“I will illustrate my meaning by the jest whioh the cleaver and witty Thracian hand¬ 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Greek philosophy) when he fell 
into a well as he was looking up at the stars. She said that He was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven, that he could not see what was before his feet This 
is a jest which is equally applicable to all idealists. I think that you understand me. 
Theodoras ?” The latter—the friend Soorates was speaking to—assented by saying.—“I 
do, and what you say is true.” Yes, it is bat too true, indeed. If yon forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Soorates, you will do so at the cost of your 
work for the country. Gaze at the star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on the ground. That is true praotical wisdom. 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
reconciled by Browning—that most human and manly of English poets—in one of his 
famous poems, wherein he says 

“The common problem yours, mine, everyono’s 
Is not to fanoy what were fair in life 
Provided it oould be, but first finding 
TYhat may be, then find How to make it fair 
Up to yoor means—a very different thing. 

No abstract intelieotual plan 'of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man. who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”. 

“Not to fanoy, what were fair in life provided it could be”, will ohvionsly rule 
out of consideration what are called “ideal commonwealths.” “Finding first what may 
be,” olearly implies taking stook of the realities to find out what is practicable in the 
circumstances of eaoh partionlar case. So “finding what may be” means where, hoW 
and to what extent we have to adapt ourselves to onr environment, while “striving to 
mate it fair up to our means" is just where tho individuality and the character of 
the worker step in. Thus this great poet lays down that it is always possible to do 
something substantial to improve one’s surrounding conditions, but only if the 
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realities before one are fully taken into account. "What you thns need is a mind alert 
aDd active, to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense.’ 
So fortified, your efforts will lead to results conducive to good and towards the 
realization of your goal. That is a splendid lesson to bear in mind for all who may 
really be desirous of achieving success in the service ,of their country. While, there¬ 
fore, you may peruse with pleasure and delight such great classics of idealistio 
literature, as Plato’s Republic , More’s Utopia , Campaueila’s City 0 / the Sun, Bacon’s 
Neu> Altanlis, Harrington’s Oceana and Butler’s Eretchon , as suggestive of ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to be wished for, you must not forget your 
Browning, who teaches a due combination of idealism with practicality, or “practical 
idealism. 


Many of you, as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably take, 
in due course, an active ana prominent part in the publio life and the political acti¬ 
vities of the country, and will have to do a great deal with the working of the new 
Indian constitution. I, therefore, make no apology for inviting your attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects, though many important parts of it are still in a 
process of incubation. Now that the India Act has received the Royal Assent, and is 
an acommplished fact, it would be, to use a popular but expressive phrase, “flogging a 
dead horse 1 ’. to discuss the merits or the demerits of the details of the scheme em¬ 
bodied in .it. Ton may remember that all the snggestions made by the Indian represen¬ 
tatives to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, including even the very able and ex¬ 
haustive memoranda presented to them by such eminent authorities as the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and bv the British Indian Delegation beaded by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, were practically ignored by the majority of that body, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament—as distinctly stated by them in their 
report—uninfluenced by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on the part of the Committee has been that (as expressed 
by the _ supporters of the scheme) Parliament have ohosen to frame a constitution 
which, in their judgment, best suits present-day Indian conditions. While that may 
be so, it is nonetheless permissible to one—without any disrespect to the authors of 
the scheme—to entertain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the political and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. _ 
Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be the case. I quite appreciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the facts and conditions 
obtaining in the country for which it is intended,' and that such realities cannot be 
twisted or tortured to make them fit an ideal constitution. But, after all, legislation by 
one country for another, in defiance of popular opinion in the latter, is obviously 
no t a sound principle of statecraft. It is not, therefore, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can be said to leave its foundation well and trully laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modem India, which is not calculated to 
train the Indians—irrespective of consideration of caste, class or community—to realiso, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and political interests, as oitizens and subjects of a common State. I must state mv 
conviction in unhesitating terms that it was not at all impossible for the British 
Parliament—had they been but so minded—to have devised the new Indian constitu¬ 
tion keeping this highly important consideration in view, without distorting the faots 
with which we are familiar in the present condition of this country. 


As it is. the new Government of India Aot may well remind a politically-minded 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modern drama, called The Barrette of VVimpole Street , in whioh the dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Miss Barrett. 

.Barrett was evidently the type represented by the Conservative majority in the 
British Parliament, for when the doctors presoribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he (in his illimitable wisdom) would direct her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was the best for her health. He used to tell his daughter constantly : 

You are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. Tour likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the point. Believe me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart. 1 
intend to give your better nature every ohanoe of asserting itself, but you shall obey 
me this instant . I need not tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with hsr 
lather s treatment of her, Miss Barrett was forced to sever her connection with her 
eft for - ® ver marr T Robert Browning, without obtaining Mr. 
Barrett s consent or permission. The story points an obvious moral. 
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, ? a ? fashioned enough to believe that there is the profoundest wisdom in the 
made by 'General Smuts—statesman of international reputation—in the 
course of Inspectoral address, delivered last year at the St Andrews University that 
in°+h Up i’ 0Se yo ? c , ai1 S 070 ™ without the free consent of the governed is^to flv 

maioritvin th.? RrV h^P “f natu I 6 ’ “ W ®k 48 the t faots of history"! The oonsevative 
majonty m the British Parliament may have acted to the best of their iud»- 

? a e n n . t .‘ a .framing the new constitution for India, but if in doing so thev have not 
TJ ew .the essential condition of a successful constitution 6 as emphasised by 
l r a x ° f ?® cnr,n K f°F the soheme devised “the free consent of the 
governed —then, I fear, it may be but another oase of their having sown the wind 



importance «j mo n-ame-wum gi a oonstituuon, as 1 now tnat an ideal consti¬ 
tution oan not be made to grow and expand but by the people's own efforts. Nor 
can wider political rights be bestowed upon one nation by another by way of a 
* r ?ii 830 ® r 8 Bukhaktsh ; for they also can be seoured only by contesting every inch 
of the ground with those in power. But apart from that, I think that the sound- 
on fhe value of constitutions and large political rights was that expressed 
by old Dr. Samuel Johnson in the well-known lines he added to Goldsmith’s famous 
poems, The Traveller, whioh I shall reoall to your memory ;— 

How small of all that h uma n hearts endure 


That part whioh laws or kings oan cause or oure. 

If. yo a will hut think seriously over this problem, you will probably agree with me 
that it is not so much the text of a oonstitutiou that oonnts a9 the oharaoter of the 
-men and women who work it Our experience of the working of political institutions, 
in all ages, places it beyond doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend far 
less upon its form—or even on the written text of its constitution—than upon the 
character of its citizens. Prom this it follows that greatest wisdom and the highest patrio¬ 
tism consist not so much in seeing after an ideally perfeot constitution as bringing to bear 
upon its working genuine patriotism, broad ontlook, courage of conviction, and strength 
of oharacter, elevated by the constant exeroise of our own free will, and efforts at 
independent, individual action. As John Stuart Mill truly observes, “even despotism 
does not produce its worst effeots so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism by whatever name it be called." And so General 
Smuts rightly emphasised, in his reotoral address, that “it is only human values that 
survive, and only men and women that matter in the last resort". A distin¬ 
guished contemporary political writer—Dr. Joad—also justly insist:—“The value whioh 
we place on the State depends, in the long ran, upon the value which we place on the 
individual". This then may be accepted as an essential truth of Political Soience. 

I would, therefore, enjoin on you ever to be vigilant in the elevation of your cha¬ 
racter, and also of those amongst whom yon live and move. It would be idle to ex¬ 
pect India to be the one solitary exoeption to the general rule which is dedncible from 
the experience of mankind, that politioal morality oan have no more solid foundation 
than a high standard of individual character. Thjs proposition could be easily illus¬ 
trated by well-known historical incidents, all showing that the greatness of a country 
does not depend npon the extent of its territory, or the strength of its population, 
but mainly on the character of its people. It is only by improving and elevating the 
oharacter of the people forming a State, that it can be made stable and progressive, 
but if their character is at a low level, then no constitution—however well-balanced, 
well-conceived, well-designed, and well-planned, on paper—oan be of any advantage 
of the people for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever remember this great lesson 
of history, which is confirmed by the recorded experience of the working of constitu¬ 
tions in all ages and countries. . „ , „ . . . 

These observations do not, however, at all mean or imply that yon are not to 
devote your talents find energies to the reform of your political system. Far from it z 
what I desire to insist npon is that while in working a constitution you must not 
attach undue importance to its written text, yon should nevertheless devote yourselves 
to raise the character of your people, by all legitimate means and methods, mciud mg 
the reform of your politioal institutions. I thus appeaj to yon to make a strenons 
effort at a continuous re-adiustment between the elevation of the national character 
and the reform of the political system of the conntrv, which latter also is absolute- 
ly essential for progress, since in modem land especially post-war) conditions, Govern- 
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ment everywhere is tending to be totalitarian and its - influence on the ‘character’' of 
the people is bound to be large and effective. As human character is not static btft 
dynamic, it is bound to be influenced by its environment; hence the absolute neoes-r 
sity of developing institutions calculated to- mould ■ for the better the character of the 
people. But while conceding that character and institutions act and react- on each 
other, I hold that it is character that ultimately proves far. more potent than insti¬ 
tutions as conducive to progress and publio weal. Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. • . - 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the bitterness in the mind of the vast bout 
of the politically minded Indians—especially of the younger generation—against the 
new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising when one finds so moderate- 
minded a leader as Sir Chimanla! Setalvad—not • only a veteran public man, but one 
well versed in the affairs of the State as an ex-member of the Government, and an 
ex-Judge under the Crown—declaring that “it was patently manifest that the enao- 
ment had grievously disappointed all parties in India, including even the minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the representatives of the people.” Again 
when one finds Sir Homi Mody—apparently a great favourite with the British officials 
and non-officials in the oountry—telling them that “the new constitution has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any seotion of publio opinion in India”, as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Bound Table Conference) the constitution was made 
progressively illiberal in a calculated spirit”, one can easily realize . the extent to 
which the reforms have embittered the very soul of India. 

But I shall ask you not to be cast down or feel depressed, for the remedy lies in 
your, own hands. Though many of yon may feel that your position under the new 
political, system will be no better than that of the Persian poet when he exclaimed 
in anguish “Ton have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now say ‘beware 
do not wet your garments’ ” still there is no reason to despair if only yon. can caU 
to your aid in working the new constitution those essential political virtues by exer¬ 
cising which your representatives in the legislatures will be only to assert the popu¬ 
lar will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment in the new constitution of the many in¬ 
terests, which would form an almost insuperable barrier to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of a truly democratic Government) but also to control effectively, purely by 
constitutional methods and convention, the apparently uncontrollable powers vested 
under the “manifold, maititudinons and complete” safeguards—to borrow Lord Lothi¬ 
an’s happy phrase—in the Governor-General and the Governors. 

If you will but see to it that yonr eleoted representatives are absolutely the best 
men available, endowed with political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral courage, but uprightness and independence, who will not be 
influenced in the discharge of their duties, by either personal or communal considera¬ 
tions -not an easy task that, I admit, since they will all represent communal or sec¬ 
tional electorates—your Ministers, who will form (in the provinces) the executive, wiU 
then probably be persons whose soul the lust of office will not kill, and whose mind 
the spoils of office will not bay or corrupt- If your representatives in the legisla¬ 
tures are men of the right sort, then in spite of the inevitable drawback of their 
being but seotional or communal representatives, it will not be possible for the 
Governors and the Governor-General to choose as their Ministers men who will sell 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or palter with their 
conscience for obtaining one or more of the many badges of .subservience by means 
and by reason of which our publio life is already hopelessly demoralized, or allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for Bervile uses or unpatriotio purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its working 
not only true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead-fast, in Indian 
character, then it will have established, onoe again, the truth embodied in the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If yon work it on . the 
hues and in the spirit which I have ventured to suggest—namely, not for what it is 
worth, but for what we are worth—I feel certain that yon will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a sncoess, but suoceeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adapted to the economio needs and the political requirements of India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations. 

I suppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
if it ignored the question of oommunalism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
ormed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own University. Since 
tnen the situation has grown worse, and matters have come to such a pass that not 
only nave some of our provincial Governors had to appeal to the public, from time 
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*° sa PPfess the terrible and tremendous evil of communalism, which is eating 
, . j? very vitals of Indian life, but no less exalted a personage than the Viceroy 
or India, in the course of his reply to the address presented to him, but some months 
back, by the municipality of Allahabad, referred to the subject in language of genuinff 
Sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency said:—“I know of nothing that close 
so disastrously the machinery of administration as internal jealousy and disharmony. 
Ine shadow of communal dissension and ill-will is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of all those who have the welfare of this land • at heart to 
snow courage, wisdom and, above all, tolerance, towards all men, so that this evil 
miasma may be dispelled. I appeal to all to join hands in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the communities of India. Never in her history was 
there greater need for such united effort”. It would be impossible for any one to 
improve upon the language used by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, and I shall beg 
one of you to do what you can to suppress the demon of communalism in your 
thoughts and actions, alike in your private relations and publio activites. 

Hut while appealing to you to do your best, and to strain every nerve, to stamp out 
co m munalism both in your private relations and also in the discharge of your publio 
duties, I shall not be true either to myself or to you, if I do not tell you that even 
with the best of motives and intentions, and the sincerest desire to follow His Excel- 
lenoy the Viceroy's sound advice, you will find your task one of tremendous and 
almost insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore, be prepared to meet with many 
disappointments before you can hope for any appreciable measure of suocess. The 
reason for it—as frankly stated by that distinguished publicist, experienced business¬ 
man, and almost moderate-minded politioiau, the Hon’ble Sir Pheroze Setlina, in a 
speech lately delivered by him in the Council of State—is ' that “the principle of 
communalism is freely and almost aggressively recognised in the constitution and in 
the administration" of the oountry. “What wonder is there,” asked Sir Pheroze, “if . 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an u&desirable extent, and if they at 
tlm ?sm a nifest themselves in communal antagonism ?” - 

This absolutely correot diagnosis of the present situation shows how the wedge, 
making for the growth and expansion of communalism, has been driven deeeper and deeper 
into Indian life, until almost all spheres of our activities are now affected by it. w hue 
therefore, in normal oiioumstanoes, every word of Lord Willingdon's appeal would have 
struck a responsive note in the heart of the people, we can understand the reason if 
no such result ensues in the present oondition. of the country. The relations amODg 
the various communities will, I fear, continue to become worse, and communal 
concord is not likely to prevail amongst them unless they are made to^realise,.by 
means of the working of the administration on right, sound and impartial lines that 
all the Indian subjects of the Crown do ooDstitute one people and should be treated 
as such in all matters in whioh the State has to deal with them. There can be no 
surer method of promoting mutual toleration and goodwill among the various sections 
of any people than by creating in them a strong sense of identity of interest in au 
matters affecting their daily life, as subjeots .of a common State. If this be not 
done, and if the oentripetal forces are not only not availed of but are rather 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any “united effort to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill-will. ... , 

Bacon wrote in his famous essay on “Sedition” that the best way to root it out was 
to remove the cause of it Similarly, the one way to re-establish peace and harmony in 
India is to eradicate the causes that have generated the existing discords and dissen¬ 
sions. And I maintain that only by enforcing the lesson—not by precept alone but by 
actual practice that in all their relations with the State the various Indian communities 
are one and indivisible, can it be reasonably expected that the shadow of communal 
dissension and ill-will”, to which His Excellency the Viceroy referred, will be 
permanently removed. Tne condemnation of communalism and the preaching of tolera¬ 
tion. mutaal good-will, and respect for each other’s point of view, by all interested 
in the welfare of India, is very desirable ; but the lesson of history is ™! large 
and he that runs may read it—that it is only by the establishment of sound and 
healthy condition conducive to the growth and development of nationalism that sue- 

oess in this direction mav be hoped for. .„ , . , ._,, 

I fear, I have taxed vour patience, and shall not be justified in trespassing on it 
much longer. But I desire to impress upon you with all the emphasis at my command 
that while you should conserve, in your habits and character, all that it is healthy 
and wholesome in oar social traditions and institutions, it is nonetheless your bounded 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present-day environ- 
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ment In addition to revising the old standards of ideals and oondnot in the light of 
the ever-ohangiDg conditions in the world, yon should train your mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action. Only thus by proper conservation and 
assimilation will you combine the culture of the East and the culture of the "West, and 
falsify the half-truth that they can never meet You have thus before you a limitless 
field for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defeots which we have inherited because of our historical antece¬ 
dents, to acquire and develop those good and desirable qualities which we are 
wanting in, to eradicate baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better their economic condition, to reclaim 
the baokward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu¬ 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of the country, and, above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that the people of this great, and histono 
country are now, what they olaim to be, “a nation ,—these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something nnattempted, something 
left incomplete. 

Though muoh good work has been done, in the past, by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very muoh more yet remains to he done, and we have yet much 
lee-way to make up. You may thus still hope to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country, if only you are prepared to do bright deeds for her. 
The work before you iu the way of regenerating our dear Mother-land, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and if only you will approaoh it in the 
right spirit, you may depend upon it that no young Alexander amongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the prospect of there being no more territories left for him to 
conquer on the ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna. Remember, that a new 
era is dawning on India. Though we are still but way-farers in the twilight, ana 
chariot of the Sun-God will take years to mount the horizon, yet it is already aglow 
with glimpses of a new destiny. It rests entirely with you wnat you will make ot 
that glorious prospect God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
character, patriotism and selfless work, to the progress of India, so that iu the fulness 
of time she may take her proper place amongst the greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the function never dies ; 

While we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 

"We men, who iu our mom of youth defied 
The elements, most vanish—be it so 1 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. ■ 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transoendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 

May it he your great privilege to carry on your life-work for the service of y oar 
country inspired by these majestio and soul-stirring lines of Wordsworth I 


The ^Allahabad University Convocation 


'Keep before you the motto of all true sportsmen. Be fair to everyone and alway 
chivalrous to the weak,’ was the advice given to the studends of the Allahabad uni¬ 
versity by H. H. the Namab of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on tne 
5tb. December 193S, 


Hi 8 Highness at the outset, recalled the days when he was himself a student 8 
the Uuiversity._ He foresaw for the young men bigger opportunites of serving to 
country and said, “In planning the system of the eduoation hitherto followed by us, w 
seem to have unconsciously reversed the acoepted order of; things by trying to lrnpa 
to our students better knowledge of that whicn is far away than of that which 18 
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near and around them. The majority of yonng men are apt to know more aboui 
Chaucer and Tennyson than about Kalidas and Ghalib and strangest of all, more aboui 
the English Language than about their own mother tongue. All this is 
unnatural and has to be changed if the basis of our national life were to be 
strengthened.” 

His Highness emphasised the removal of narrow sectarianism and differences oi 
castes and creeds and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleration whioh alone 
conld heal the wounds caused by the recent confliots and bring lasting peace to suf¬ 
fering humanity. What India needed most was youngmen with strong nerves and 
broad shoulders to bear cheerfully the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well-being of young 
men. 

Referring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that co-operation of 
the States was necessary in building np greater India and said that supreme effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves from falling into a quagmire of politi¬ 
cal and economic uncertainties, fibm whioh so many others were trying vainly to ex¬ 
tricate themselves. In the course of his speech, the Nawab said:— 

In an age when one half of the world seems to be ranged in battle array against 
the other half, the development of character assumes the importance of a sacrea duty 
for universities. If they send out into the world young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspective of life, they for their part will have done their best 
to serve tjie cause of humanity. But if, on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with the development of intelleot that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well-being of human 
society. 

Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whether the complete 
secularization of education has not on the whole done more harm than 

f ood to society, and whether the time has not now oome for us to consider the desira- 
ility of openly giving to religion, in the widest sense of the term, its old honoured 
plaoe in our system of eduoation. This besides being in consonance with the highest 
traditions of our country would also tend to re-establish in our inner life that harmony 
whioh is to-day so woefully absent from it 

Our universities have to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti¬ 
tutions in other lands, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre¬ 
sent, shyly conscious of the fact that they are imitations, they will not be able to 
regain that confidenoe in themselves without whioh they cannot become for us real 
souroes of inspiration. Let us not forget that eduoation is so organic a part of a 
nation’s life that systems transplanted from other countries can never be anything 
more than exotio creations, and that a university that does not reflect correctly the 
best culture of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insignificance and, finally 
to wither away like a plant that has failed to take root in the soil in which it was 
planted. 

"We in India stand to-diy on the threshold of great changes, and it is time that 
we made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to effeot those modifications which we consider necessary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving our country are to be offered to the young men of 
this generation and of succeeding generations than were offered to their predecessors, 
and in the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and clear visions. . , , , , . .. . 

Situated as we are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for us "Without it we can neither understand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathetic understanding of the 
origins and cultural contributions of the different races inhabiting our vast country. 
Mutual understanding alone will create mutual sympathy, and bring in its wake that 
healthy patriotism which, without being aggressive or offensive, will remove for all 
time from our path the obstaoles to-day offered by narrow sectarianism and differen¬ 
ces of castes nud creeds. Our contribution to the general happiness of mankind wilt 
be great if we oan show how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of their motherland. 

Gentlemen, I look forward to the day when from our country, whioh has ever 
been the home of religions and philosophies there will again go forth into a distracted 
world, for the second time in oar long history, that gospel of love and mutual tolora- 
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tion which-alone can heal the wounds oaused by reoent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering humanity. 

.. I assure yon that at no juncture in our history was this spririt of co-operation 
more necessary than to-day, when the whole world is watching ns to see what use 
we make of the opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to be offered to us by a radical change in our system of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of opinion in our country with regard 
to these constitutional reforms. This was only to be . expected in such a complex 
situation as onrs, and should not disappoint ns or-make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most diffi¬ 
cult problems with which statesmanship* has been faced in modern times. These re¬ 
forms are by no means perfect No one has ever put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they are not as wholly bad as some would have us believe. No critic, 
however severe, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their sum total they do not represent a substantial advance. We wish they oould 
have gone much farther, bat the undoubted difficulties that at present lie in the way 
cannot be ignored—difficulties for many of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blame. To have ignored hard facts would been of no help, for the best 
way to overcome them is always to face them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, one has to be- prepared for compromise to achieve great results. If 
one cannot get the best, one must be ready to accept the seoond best. In the case 
of these reforms I feel confident that, given the necessary sincerity of purpose, we 
shall succeed in effectively overcoming that which to-day seems to us insurmountable. 

So far as we of the States are concerned, rest assured that, as in the past so in 
the future, we shall ever consider it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very best to the building up of that greater India for which we gre all longing. • 

—_ ± . ■ 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sif Hugh 
Lansdotan Stephenson, Governor of Burma, at the Annnul Convocation of the Univer¬ 
sity of Rangoon held on the 5th. December 1935 :— 

Members of the Convocation, 

Last year I delegated the privilege of addressing the Convocation to our Vice- 
Chancellor U Set because, being in close touch -with the day-to-dav working of the 
- University, he was in a better position to place before you the details of the 
University's work and the direction in which it was trending. This, however, wiU 
he the last opportunity I shall have of addressing the University publicly and L 

have therefore reserved the honour for myself. Two years ago I said that th 0 

University was complete so far as anything organic could be complete, and, this 
would ordinarily be a suitable oooasion to- review the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make daring the three years in which I have been 
Chancellor. Unfortunately, these three years have been a .period of unrelieved 
financial depression. Government has had' to reduce its grants to the University 
very considerably and the administration of the University has been a struggle to 
keep the work going within the limits of the available finances. In the circumstances, 
any attempt at a review of the work of the last three years would be of lit 110 
value and would give au unfair impression of the University. I think, however, we 

may _ congratulate _ the University on the success with whioh it has continued to 

function during this difficult- period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible, without the assistance of the Endowment Trust, and w 0 
realize how wise our predecessors were in their efforts to establish this Endow¬ 
ment Fund. We may hope that the tide is now turning and better tim 03 
within sight. Undoubtedly, Government must, in due course, restore its grant ■? 
the full amount and if possible increase it, ana thus set free the Endowment Fund 
for press work of acndemioal importance. But it must be remembered that the 
University is not the only sufferer from retrenchment. All aotivitios of Government 
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lL aT rti uff ^! d “? 016 W0T } °* restoration will perforce be gradual. The University 
J®, Hj? of ° ttr educational system, but it is only the aper and is directly 

related to the- rest of the struoture. Every one will agree that retrenchment in 
educatiourf expenditure is not an eoonomy. It may & that the money hasno” 
been spent to the best advantage in the past, but the remedy for that is to itnnrova 
fw S f ySt tl m f'iu “?.* to retr enoh the expenditure. It will certainly be one ot the 
t » 9 Go ^ e L nm0a ^ under dh<£ new constitution to satisfy 7 itself that the 
educational Bystem of Burma is so oral, from the bottom upwards, and the Committee 
which is at present sitting is tackling apart of this task. This willdoubtiess 
demand increased expenditure and the University can only claim its- share of 
increasing expenditure, as part of a properly proportioned system of education as a 
relevant in . this connection to consider the apparent wastage in. the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage which will certainly have tobe reme- 
educa'ti ^ *? to hold its place in a properly proportioned system of 


« * 

In my address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted our University to 
mean to Biuma, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University jand the practical and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact-of course must always lie in the trainingof the. minds and charaoter of the 
future oitizens of Burma. But the work of the University must also embrace practi¬ 
cal . research. During the .past year such research has been conducted in Biology, 
Engineering, Physios and Chemistry, while the Boards of Oriental Studios and of 
Studies in Geography and Geology are 8lso carrying out investigations whioh are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma. Research is, of course, a slow process 
and it must be done systematically and immediate results cannot often be looked for. 
It must therefore be able to depend upon .regular financial assistance whioh it is 
very difficult for the University in present oireumstanees to afford. I jvould 
therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give* money for the 
endowment of speoifio researches. In the new ohapter that i? opening before the 
country‘the place of the University will be one of great honour and importanoe. 
We shall look to the University to train and send forth properly equipped leaders 
and pioneers of the new life of Burma. It was for this that our predecessors 
laboured to found the University, and *it is our dnty to see that their intentions are 
.worthily carried ont 


Daring the last year I, at least, have heard much of the controversy over the 
question of making the Burmese language compulsory for admission to the 
University. The Senate has reoently resolved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by the Government tor the 
related High 8ehoo!s will, be accepted by the University for purposes of Matricula¬ 
tion. The resolution has caused Government to re-examine its policy with regard 
to vernaculars or second languages in schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 
permanent solution of the problem will soon be fonnd. One of the main objects of 
the University of Rangoon is to tarn ont properly equipped oitizens of Burma and 
it is essential for their utility in fatore life that these citizens should have a 
reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to foroe all our oitizeus 
into one mould or to make them disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears. But wa are entitled to require that. non-Bormans, it they are to 
ha the oitizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the language and 
civilization of the oountry, even if this involves an extra strain owing to their 
keeping in tonch at the same time with'"their own literature. I oonfess, however, 
that I have little sympathy with. the extreme ▼ie*’ that, because the Rangoon 
University is in Burma, all its teaohing should be imparted in Burmese. We want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest thought, that 
there is. If that cannot be fonnd in Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese and to limit their opportunities. The idea that Burmese should 
be the sole medium of instruotiou appears to me to arisff from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. - • 

During the year the various Students Clubs and organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and I 
am very glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees there 
is a prospeot of a new swimming bath. I shontd also like to express my sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in their recent camp. 
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The retirement of Mr. Symns, ■ Director of Public Instruction, oreated a vacancy 
on the University bodies during the year which was filled by his successor in office 
Mr. Quinlan. U Set was re-elected during the year as Yice-Chanoellor of the 
University, and I am very glad that we still have the great advantage of his 
experience and help. We have lost through death two of the Members of the 

University Council: U Ba Kin, K. 8. M., T. D. M., retired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U Kyaw Dun, M. A.* K. 8. M. U Kyaw Dun was a well-known Burmese 
scholar and for his services to Burmese literature the University oonferred on him 
the Degree of Master of Arts (Honoris Causa) in 1933. A former Member of the 
University Council in its early days. Dr. N. N. Parakh, has also passed away. 

Be was a Member- of the Board of Studies in Medicine up to the time of his 
decease. I am sorry to record that* this is the last Convocation that Mr. Sloss. 

Principal of University College, will attend. His services -have been of the greatest 

value both to the University and to University College and we have every reason 
to regret his departure. _ 

And new as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of you who have just 
taken your Degrees and perhaps I may speak to. you not specially as Chancellor but 
as a well-wisher of Burma whose forty years experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath the surface than iB open to your younger eyes. Burma stands upon the 
threshold of a great adventure ; we go forward with every confidence but our path 
leads into the unknown. Government of the people by the people is a new experience 
for Burma and the responsibility for making it a success wul lie- in great pait on 
you and those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib commonplace that the future of 
a country depends upon its youth. What I want to bring home to you is that the 
future of Burma depends not so muoh on what yon do as on what you are. Burma 
is not going to find salvation in school boy .strikes, and politicians and others, who 
encourage these ebullitions, do their country, in my opinion, a great disservioe. The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened and moral publio opinion and in my view 
the basis of that is loyalty. I am well aware that in this age of shibboleths the word 
loyalty is apt lo be discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean, 
"ft hat I am speaking of now is loyalty to yourselves, to your ideals, to the best that 
is in you; and that is the only sound basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 
What was it that rendered possible that wonderfeu outburst of loyalty to Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties at the Silver Jubilee throughout the Empire ? Surely, it was tha, 
realization that Their Majesties stood for all that was best in each of ns, that, they 
were the embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct. Burma’s need in the 
difficult times before us is not so mnch able individuals to guide the details of adnoi* 
nistrafion, doubtless these will be forthcoming, as a solid and enlightened publio 
opinion that will ensure that the administration is in accordance with the highest 
standards we can form for ourselves. It is the task of all 'those who are privileged 
to receive their training at the Rangoon University to create that publio opinion. 
This is a very different matter from political propaganda } you may have very diver¬ 
gent views on political theories or polioies but public standards are a matter that 
should be the common concern of all parties. You can only fulfil this task of yours 
by being loyal to your ideals, by being true to yourselves. If you pander to self- 
seeking either in yourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to" worry about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma, I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall- not leave behind me 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those who pass through the University to cultivate high ideals of social servioe and 
publio morality and to be loyal to those standards and refuse to compromise them. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

- . . m 

His Excellency Sir Hyde Qoican , Chancellor, presided ou the 7tb. December 1935 
°^ er - 4 i h ! conT <?cation of the Nagpur University, when 460 graduates were 
admitted to the various degrees, including eight women. In inaugurating the Convoca- 
rWoaiiL o° n 8 rat uTated Mr. Bhawani" Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice- 

Chancellor, on his two fruitful and successful terms of offioe and said : 
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“The number of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8, to 12. In 
spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for the building of a technological institute 
with the funds of the Laxminarayan bequest has received practical shape. Special 
attention has been paid to the problem of physical welfare and a great step forward 
in female education has been taken by the starting of a Central College for 'Women 
and by the appointment the first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of the University Departments of Studies.” The Chauchellor also paid a tribute 
to the late Dewan Bahardur V. M. Kelkar, who was Tresurer of the University 
since 1923 and welcomed Col. E. V. Eukdaj, the new Treasurer. 

Introducing Mr. M. R. Jayakar , H. E. the Chancellor remarked, “As a student, 
professor and public speaker, he is worthy of.your admiration and your emulation, as it 
was amongst students that he laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, which 
he has acquired so deservedly. His work as patriot and politician, specially at the 
Round Table Conference is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
you as students to know that he had no small olaim to distinction in the academio 
world as well." 


Mr. Jayakar’s Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faontty of . Indian culture was emphasised by 
Mr. Jayakar in his address. He said there were many points of affinity between the 
culture and literature of several communities inhabiting India and by means of such 
faculty they would eventually rear up a race of Indians in complete affinity with one 
another’s modes of life and thought. Thus the seeming confliot created by political 
facts will be neutralised by sympathies awakened in the region of culture and 
scholarship. 

Mr. Jayakar advised graduates to break through sectional, religions and caste bar¬ 
riers in early years of life so as to aviod the extremes of racial antipathy which was 
always the result of ignorance and prejudice. He expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of the University and said that people in other Provinces would watch with 
interest “the possibilty of your institution developing into a Federal University. There 
was nothing surprising that, with political Federation in sight, a Young University 
like yours should cherish the ambition of developing on federal lines.” 

In the complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always easy to keep in view the connection between the character of a society and 
the nature of its education. Yet, this truth is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed. “We are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apart from the 
social order to which they belong and of which they are the products. In a country 
like India, which is rapidly changing under the pressure of social and political condi¬ 
tions, it is more necessary than elsewhere to remember this principle. When the 
older Universities were founded in India, the main need was to supply officials for 
Public Service, more or less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitions and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to serve the main purpose in view. Since the days of 
their foundation, the older Universities have been supplying this want. The time has, 
however, now arrived when this aim of education must be subordinated 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder spirits, with a more 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger intellectual intrepidity, 
coupled with an increasing desire to pursue their work in obscurity and oblivion, 
unclouded by material ambitions, and willing to place at disposal of the country their 
priceless gifts and achievements. Indian education must accordingly adapt its methods 
and processes to this need. India finds herself in an increasingly new environment, 
making it necessary for the Universities to undertake an intellectual planning with 
bold and creative insight. They must teach a new way of life suited to the needs of 
the hour. 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American definition of ‘liberal’-edu¬ 
cation. It is not, he said, training in technical skill, for'-instance, preparing for a 
vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. These two are only the means, but not 
the end in itself, which must be kept absolutely distinct. The end is to use these 
means called liberal teaching to produce the “liberal mind”, meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called “intelligence”. By that term, modern 
educationists in that progressiva country mean a power of self-direction in the 
affaire of life One author of great eminence in matters of education describes it in 
the following words : “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field • ability to 
do what you have never done before.” Intelligence, is “readiness for any human 
situation. It is the power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any set of 
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circumstances, the best response which a human being can make to those circum¬ 
stances) and the two constituents of that power would seem to be:—(1) the sense of 
human values, and <2) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilities 
for the realising of those values.” 

The attainment of this quality would seem to be easier, were we dealing with a 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our diversity of systems 
intellects and cultures in India, the problem would appear to be. more difficult The 
Indian system of education, taken in its broad outlines, resembles an educational 
ladder, commencing from the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
Schools, and terminating in the apex of a* college degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or eve® pass through the last stages. All interme¬ 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the final stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves. Large masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final 6tage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be incapable of taking an interest it concerns at the top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages. No system of education can 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary¬ 
ing grades of culture, with different economic ana industrial needs, social requisites: 
(1) the oreation of many “landing places” where the student may •appropriately leave 
the main educational ladder and climb up another in a different direction and leading 
to a different goal. Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined. 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, commercial 
arithmetic, type-writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, musio, painting, 
sculpture, agriculture, mechanical and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc. etc, 
In all these branches of activitiy, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or profession and master any one of the special enterprises in which 
human beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not be interdependent or inter-connected. Each goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare the student in his own special interest or vocation. The pupils being drawn 
mto these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
he so fundamental, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided in the 
Post-graduate School for the same branoh of knowledge. 

It appears that, under the present system, we push every one up the main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent. Those who drop off, very often from circums¬ 
tances beyond their control, straight to the bottom, lose educationally the whole bene¬ 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off. "We oannot afford to ignore that we 
are at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple sooiety. Science and in¬ 
dustry have not yet been developed. Sudden changes of economio conditions conustantly 
occur. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professions . are few and hereditary ; 
political conditions often oppress the rise of Indian intelligence ; and lastly there is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
■Universities must take up the work of inquiry and research in this direction, as other 
Universities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. We must not forget that the bulk of India s 
population lives in villages and there are 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop¬ 
ment. A nexus ought to be established between the Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries. It is a truism to say that village regeneration can¬ 
not proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young 
men whose. instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. Toe 
primary object of devising such courses will be to meet the wants of the country at 
large, but the incidental effect will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
tiie unfit, to provide employment for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is very mnoh lacking at present owing to Universities 
working in capital towns only. 

No serious attempt has 'yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
accord with the needs, of the lower school. We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to the scholarly and literary work of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, we forgot that not one student in a thousand who 
entered, a secondary school was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reach the College.or Post-graduate courses. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
education deteriorated. Reform in this direction, has so far proceeded on 
tne basiB, which, in my opinion, iB a mistaken one, tinkering with secondary educa- 
catwn, mvariably making it stricter. If we must have the“landing places" I have des- 
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cnbed above, where the unfit and unwilling can leave off the main ladder, opportuni¬ 
ties must be created for hundreds of persons who enter College, for seeking swift 
anployment, first by creating new avenues of such employment and then by providing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with adequate training and without sacrificing 
the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform is largelv connected 
with the high policy of the State, but I am not without hope that, when Universities 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as I am confident will be the case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will be 
made to relieve the presure, in whioh the Government and the Universities will take 
their adequate share. In Bncn a united effort alone lies the proper cure for unem¬ 


ployment. 

Your province has special 
another feature of University 
have in your Province several 


advantages, geographical and cultural, for developing 
life, so vital to the present needs of our country. You 
communities and their culture, meeting on a common 
platform of corporate effort You have a Hindi and Maharathi section, both equally 
prominent Amongst the languages spoken here, Urdu and Hindusthani find a co¬ 
ordinate place with Marathi. I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study- 
one more addition to the many that you have already oreated—aiming at the “intellectual 
nation-building” of the people. Religion may divide India, but it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on the platform of a common veneration for another’s culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often recognised. 

But, the vital question is, how is the University preparing its alumni to partici¬ 
pate in the moral and political life of the country ? University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in their own way, but they can be no substitute for the spirit of 
sacrifice, the capaoity “to bear each other’s burdens", which are so needed in the 
outer world. That.is a task on the accomplishment of which- every student can 
make his contribution. He can help or hinder in the maintenance of that generous 
community of love, the fellowship of friends who have no aims which they need 
hide from one another. It is in his hands to create tradition, so that his college 
years will prove' a permanent treasure of happy memories, sustaining him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and sweetness. The very definition of a good 
student. must change in modern times. It is not necessarily one who secures 
University honours and distinctions by leading an isolated, self-centred life, but it is 
one who contributes most to improve the life of his fellows and to help them 
towards the attainment of the highest level of collegiate life. It is no doubt true 
that the primary duty of every undergraduate is self-oulture and the training of his 

S owers. He has to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilate it. I am aware 
iat. in achieving these purposed certain competitive processes are unavoidable. 
He has mainly “to bear his own burden,” which may seem to exclude all thoughts 
of “bearing the burdens of his fellows.” I am aware that the feeling is largely 
heightened by the modern system of examinations. AH competitive methods have 
this defect that they breed au exaggerated sense of rivalry, superiority, success and 
defeat—the feeling "that the gain of one is the loss of another. Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown-up 
men can do m responsible posit ons in life. The undergraduate “cannot anticipate 
life in such a way as to hinder his preparation for it” But the cnre lies in the 
very nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it is properly lived, you 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with your fellows. In most 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the subordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance and 
good-will are often necessary for your suocess. It is this feature of mutual depend¬ 
ence even for purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
college life. 


It is wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours.. They have their place in college life, but can never be a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues whioh are so necessary in the outer life of the world. 
It is wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours :—“They 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They stimulate us by the 
love of honourable distinction. They supply the leading strings which we need 
But still in reading for honours, every one should understand that the value of them! 
the love of them, may be earned too far. They do not make us what we are, they 
are but a stamp of what we are, which may sometimes be wrongly imposed.” 
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In yonr progress through the period of your college life you will, I am sure, 
develop the quality of ready sympathy, of makiDg friends aud living their lives. 
If you take it a pleasant nahit, you may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ your four years in college in acquiring a facility 
tor assimilating new ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to carry beyond the period of college life. .... 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar quoted the wise words of a Hindu seer, one of the 
composers of a Vedio hymn centuries old, wherein was enshrined, in words of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. “Meet together, talk together ; may your minds comprehend alike; 
common be your action and achievement; common be your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts; sd there may be thorough union among you.” 
(Rig Yeda X 12, 191).. 


ThePanjabUniyersity Convocation 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocation held on the 21st December 1935, His Excellency 
the Governor said 

“A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect. He has also a _ spirit _ of comradeship. Modern development of games is 
bringing into wider exercise his innate qualities of sportsmanship. 

“These seem to. me to be some of the characteristics whioh are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influences which oloud its 
present ■'and threaten its future. 

“I am often told when a communal disturbance occurs that the ignorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans, are entirely responsible. It may be and often is the 
case that the goonda element start rioting and take active part in it. But I have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
immune from any responsibility. 

“On the contrary, communal disorder is merely the oulmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering in which men of education, who should know better, are mainly 
concerned. 

“In any case, education must be written down as failure in this province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to influence the masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knows to be directly 
opposed to the welfare of the province and its people.” , . 

Continuing His Excellenoy said that self-respeot and self-confidence are powerful 
correctives against . communal suspicions and animosities. If the people of different 
creeds wish to live in harmony with each other they must have faith in themselves 
and in each other and it is because they temporarily lose this that bitterness ana 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and who depended for his 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of the speeohes at the 
present time would believe that each community was living in a water-tight com¬ 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others. Be would evisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
of warfare in which one community was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a different state oi 
affairs. ’ 

Concluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man can help to supply these by maintaining his own self-respect and hy 
practising and preaching confidence An others which he learnt daring his 
days. Again, he can practise in after life the lessons of comradeship which he has 
.learnt at the University. , 

The problem of communalism wonld oease to exist if the ordinary relations of 

Scorned by the same principles of sportsmanship as influenoe a grea 

majority of students. Fair play is the first essential of sport and only too often 
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communalism is the very negation of fair play. Believe me, the solution of com- 
muDal dissension lies in the hands of the educated classes and not of the masses.” 

His Excellency analysed the present education system and stressed the need for 
diverting education in suitable stages, into various ohannels such as technical and 
vocational. Be pointed out the difference between the East and the West in the 
matter of opportunities to young men. 

While in the West,, he said, there were many roads along whioh the youth could 
travel, if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 
in the East the outlook, was so ..circumscribed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do. 

The stuff was there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit¬ 
able processes and passed through a machine “whioh produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable. This is a peat 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor at the Osmania University Convocation held at Hyderabad in 1035 

Your Excellency. Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate. I have heard the convocation address of a 
University described as that species of discourse whioh proceeds with heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, as one of the acutest forms of 
torture that the wit of man has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students have borne this trial with a patience and forbearance which have won my 
unfeigned admiration. I, therefore, as one who for nearly 30 years has suffered 
with them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which I now occupy my 
address would have at least one virtue, that it would be as brief as possible. It 
will, I can claim, have also another whioh in all forms of expression, whether 
through speech, writing or art of any kind, is tho one essential which can justify it— 
the virtue of sincerity. 

Let me now at once, true to my promise, proceed without any preamble to my 
theme. It is this : What does the Osmania University stand for ? In the words of 
the Memorandum whioh Sir Akbar Hydari submitted to His Exalted Highness in 
1917 “We require a new University free from the evils inherent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable effects.” His Exalted Highness, whose 
solicitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjeots has been continuously 
expressed in his earnest interest in the advancement of education in his Dominions- 
was graoiously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Memorandum and 
in the Koyal Charter, which established the University and Jinked his name with it 
for all time, affirmed that his purpose as Founder was “to remove the defects 
oreated bv the present system of education.” 

"What ‘ are these defects ? An answer will be found in the first five of the 
thirteen volumes which contain the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
But it is a strain on busy men to read these bulky tomes. .TSven the later substan¬ 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
and the Punjab University Enquiry Committee oan appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured Glasses. In less prolix from their substance is contained in 
the convocation addresses whioh have in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have all struck the same note—a pathetio wail. 
I myself was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extraots, one from the 
autobiography of a grand old man, • Sir * Prafulla Chandra Bay, the weil-knowu 
Bengali Chemist; the other , from the. editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper. 
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This is what Sir P. C. Ray says in a record of his life and experiences dedicated 
to the youth of India :— 

“It is necessary that the attention of the country should he clearly drawn to the 
colossai waste of energy and natural intelligence which we have allowed in the past 

by our scheme of university education.The two Universities of Caloutta and 

Madras have become two huge factories for mass production of graduates.This 

inordinate insane craze—almost a mania—for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief ; it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni¬ 
versity training is that the young man thus turned out betrays, as a rule, lament¬ 
able lack of initiative, resourcefulness and plnok when he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it. While there is a gain in quantity, there is a 

corresponding deterioration in qnality. The average graduate.knows little and 

cares to know less beyond the irreducible minimum required for passing the 
examination.” 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press s— 

“A young man undergoes the ordeal of a university oourse beoause some insorut- 
ble ruler has decreed that he he may not obtain a salaried post without it, gets rid 
in the examination room of what he has had crammed into him in the lecture room, 
takes his degree, eaters, if he is luckyf some profession, thinks no more of any study, 
cultivates no hobby, and, when the time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing else to live for.” 

Who can Bay that on the whole these are overdown piotnres ? Bat let ns be done 
with wailing. Let us admit the defects. Oar purpose in the Osmania University is to 
remove them. 

The first mark which should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking. He mast have developed the mental habit 
of probing into catchwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of 
others. In a word he must be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do without learned men. Bat it cannot do without wise men. 
Wisdom is born of learning and understanding. The root cause of the defects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accumulate knowledge; but this knowledge does not become active 
thought. It is something passive-dead, inert matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students’ minds as if they were baskets to be filled. This is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that can be adopted for the majority of 
Indian students when they are taught through the medium of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a vehicle of thought. The student 
is compelled for examination purposes to memorise what he fails to understand. 
It is unnatural that instruction should be imparted, through a language which is 
neither that of the teachers nor of the tanght. Ideas are distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time are wasted. These were the reasons that 
led to the adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
University. _ _ 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory thqt instruction should be 
through the medium of the Indian languages doubted whether in praotice this was 
possible anywhere above the high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 
University has completely banished my doubts. In order to satisfy myself in the 
matter I nave broken, with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, where 1 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subjects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 
with which teachers and students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from my visitations. I was satisfied 
from personal investigation that all students at the Osmania University can read. 

1 write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more facility than 
students elsewhere can use English. I found also that students whose mother 
tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying in Soience classes, in which Urdu 
phraseology might be expected to present 6ome diffloulty, were attaining a high 
standard of achievement as judged by their place in university merit lists. 
My personal observations have convinced me also that the Osmania University 
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students in general are much more responsive to the leotnrers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the work in hand than students in the class¬ 
rooms of Northern India where English is the medium of instruction. Thus 
I havo verified from knowledge gained at first hand what the advocates 'of 
instruction through the medium of the Indian languages have urged, that 
free interaction between the minds of teachers and students is possiblo only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language with which both are thoroughly familiar. What 
impressed me particularly was the flexibility of Urdu. I have seen advanced instruc¬ 
tion being carried on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It was 
clear that Urdu was capable of being used by both teaohers aud students as a medium 
for the expression of ideas in any subject, literary or scientific. There can be no 
doubt therefore that the language policy adopted by the Osmauia University is a 
success if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free in the class¬ 
rooms from the oramping and stifling effects of instruction through the medium of 
English. That there are difficulties in the way of the adoption of Urdu as the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must be admitted. One is the possible deter¬ 
ioration in English. At the Osmania University we are therefore improving the teach¬ 
ing of English by strengthening the English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by encouraging students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to acquire •facility in using English. A further difficulty is the production of text¬ 
books to meet the needs of all departments of study. We have great hopes that 
these needs will be fully met as a result of the reorganisation of the Translation 
Bureau that has recently been undertaken. 

There are other conditions essential for the building up of an ideal University. 
The first of these is a careful selection of students. But whatever limitations are 
imposed should be only suoh as oau be justified on educational grounds. In every 
institution there must be a limit to the uumber that can be efficiently taught with 
the human agency and material facilities available for instruction.. The essenoe of 
true university life is to be found in human oontacts. Its value is in the training 
which students receive from the persona! influence of the staff and through activities 
in university societies, in the hostels and on the playing fields. The University 
must therefore not be so crowded that the oreation of a healthy and aotive intellec¬ 
tual and communal life is impossible. Another, limitation must be imposed by the 
qualifications of students. The Osmania University is not intended to be a factory 
for the mass production of mediocrities. It is a centre for training the best intellects 
of the Dominions to exercise intelligence and original thought in the interests of the 
State. We must therefore see to it that our resources are not wasted on material 
which is not respoosive to university training. But, provided the admission test is 
stringent enough to exolude the nnfit and staff and accomodation are sufficient to 
ensure individual contacts and efficient teaching, admissions to the University should 


not be restricted by arbitrary rules. ....... ,_ 

We must, however, remember that the process of elimination involves mi 
obligation. Many students who are not qualified by literary or scientific attainments 
for admission to the University yet possess other aptitudes, of a no less valuable 
kind, which, if developed by a suitable system of education, will equip them for 
occupying positions of leadership in the industrial, commercial and agricultural life 
of the country. At present our sohools and colleges are all oast in one mould 
giving a literary education which can lead only to more literary education. Our 
whole system should therefore be overhauled m order to provide for all students 
full opportunities to enable them to make the best of the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed them. Boys who combine manual skill and physical fitness with 
courage, initiative and self-reliance are as nseful to the State as those who have 
literarv irifts Our educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 
provide for such students training which will help them to make the most of their 
lives as citizens of the future. The problem of reorganisation is not an easy one. 

... * - _. J •__ JISakD tnneo M otmn upi'nrnirwr 


taken up the question of reconstructing tne system oi. seconuary euucauou. as 

elsewhere in India the conclusion has been reached that it is impossible to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions which 

^The'diversion to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuits of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific stadias will not mean, as I have 
already emphasised, restriction of university education to a select few. That there 
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will l)e in time sufficient material in the State to fill adequately even the spacious 
buildings rising at Adikmet I have not the least doubt It is my considered opinion, 
based on intimate first hand knowledge, that there is no better human material in 
all India than in the young men of this State. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audience but because it is the most encouraging of the many pleasant discoveries 
which I have made since I came here. 

In its physical conditions also the University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professors and students. The citizen of Hyderabad, 
accustomed to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to take the somewhat rough journey 
to Adikmet. But the visit is well worth the risk. The University site of over 1500 
acres is an ideal one, in fine open country occupying a commanding positition at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level. The late Professor Sir Patrick Geddes, the 
well-known town-planning expert, who chose the site, said that it was for university 
purposes unsurpassed -in his experience. The building scheme provides for the 
erection of Hostels, Senate Hall, Arts College, separate blocks for the Departments 
of Physics, Chemistry, .Biology, education and Engineering, a Women’s College, 
Students' Union, Stadium. Gymnasium and Library. Ultimately we hope to make 
provision also for Agriculture, Forestry and Medicine. In boldness of conception and 
vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it provides 
facilities for the training of mind and body unequalled in India and, I believe, 
unsurpassed in any country in the world. 

1 have often sat alone on a rock at Adikmet and pictured the University oity as 
I hope it will be in the years to come. But 


“When I dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be," 

my mind also went back 2000 years to another oity set on a hill, the imperial city 
of Rome. Why was it, I askea myself, that the inhabitants of that small city became 
so great and irresistible ? Wealth, power and dominion were theirs. But I reflected 
how these were the results not the causes of their greatness. Men, not stones or 
walls, make a city great. What made the Romans masters of the world was not the 
material splendour of their city but the men they were. True greatness of any 
community is not a matter of size or possessions. It lies in the quality of its men 
and women; in their devotion to these and in the persistent efforts whioh they make 
to realise them. If the life of the people is keen, purposeful and public-spirited, 
the community is great however small it may seem to be But if it is selfish, lazy 
and thoughtless, it is rotten at the core whatever its outward show may be. This 
is the tragio lesson of Romo—a race of heroes brought to ruin and degradation by 
idleness and self-indulgence which sapped their manhood, obliterated their sense of 
duty and robbed them of their self-respect. 

“What kind of city do you think endures ?” asks Whitman, and in his rough* 
hewn verse, goes on to answer : 

“The place where a great city stands is not the place of stretch’d wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely; 

“Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth 

“Nor the place of the most numerous population. 

“A great city is that which has the greatest men and women; 

iViJu ° e a * ew ra 8B y d huts it is still the greatest city in the world.” 

here no monuments exist to heroes but in the common wordB and deeds, ’ 
There the great city stands." 


Thus the poet tells us what history teaches, that the greatness of a oity is in 
the quality of its inhabitants. It is therefore vital for ns to consider wbat should 
be the nature of the training which we are to give to the citizens of Osmama. 
What should be the distinctive features of this training? I need hardly emphasise 
again that the purpose of a University on its intellectual side is to impart oulture; 
Ii! re u, 1101 , Bim P , y knowledge but is activity d€ mind : that knowledge becomes 
bought only when it is tested, put to use and related to the stream of 
ceS t] Moklemfnr u 6Sires , that * orm our life ; and that therefor tbe 

if how A° iee P minda ° f students active, alert and 

p to stimulus. It follows that number of masB lectures should be reduced. 
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that tutorial teaching in seminar classes should be a feature of the wort in all 
departments of study and that dictated notes should be abolished. These changes in 
teaching methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately we have at the Osmania University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
but also have to a degree unsurpassed anywhere youth, energy and earnest devotion 
to the highest ideals of their profession. I owe them a debt which I caunot 
adequately repay. I came amongst them a stranger and I have experienced from 
them kindness and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me an optimist regarding the future of the'University. 

But the intellectual life of the University is not the only feature which it must 
be our ambition to devolop. It is possible to lay too much stress on class 
room work. I have, indeed, considerable sympathy with the oynio who said 
that _ the only education that was of value to him in later life was what 
remained after he had forgotten what he had been taught at the University. 
"When the time comes for us to leave our work, whatever it may be, to 
younger men, I think what will give us most happiness in retrospect will not he 
the knowledge we have accumulated, the success of our schemes, our victories in 
the strife of official or business life, or even the honours we have gained, but the 
memories of the friendships which we have made. Youth, the age of zest and 
generous enthusiasms, is the time when students can receive from University life 
the great gift of companionship. The friendships into which the companionship, 
of youth blossoms are lasting because they grow not from a common interest of 
pleasure, only but of work done and of a life lived together with a purpose. Its 
essence is the delight of sharing common tasks and aspirations. In such unselfish 
comradeship lies the hope of a saner and oleaner social ideal in the wider community 
into which students enter when they leave the University. 

One of the means by which the comradeship of university days can be 
strengthened through the sense of work done with a common purpose is the 
Graduates’ Association. The Association can exercise a healthy influence on the 
University by the encouragement which it gives to devolepments that promise to 
bring about better work or a fuller life in the University. But the chief value of 
the Association will bo in the extent to which it can influence the life of the 
community by standing forth as witness to the principles of right and truth which 
the University aims at contributing towards the formation of that common social 
purpose that we call publio opinion. The greatest hope of the State is in these 
young men and in the spirit in which by their efforts, failures, disappointments and 
efforts still renewed with passionate determination, they press on the work of 
building the ideal community for which wo long. 

The University must send them forth with the cheerful spirit of happy warriors, 
not as men prematurely old. Our University life must therefore keep students young. 
Soon enough they will have to face anxieties and carry burdens that will make them 
dull and grave. Their university days should bo a time of happiness and cheerfulness 
when they find joy in the health of body that makes mere living a delight Thus 
exercise and games are as necessary to them as meat and drink. These have also a 
moral value. All of us are born with an impulse to conflict If this instinct does 
not find an outlet in games it will break out in disputes, quarrels, or useless violence 
of feelings, thought or action. Other healthy means for giving a safe outlet to 
man’s contentious instincts are in Union debates and a University Training Corps, 
which we should, as Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung advocated last year, establish as soon 
as possible. 

All these activities will, we hope, help to develop at the University discipline of 
the right kind. That ominous word grates on students' ears. Bat I want them to 
think of discipline not as external restraint or even as internal grade: not as some¬ 
thing negative and passive but as something positive and active. Discipline of the 
right kind reveals itself in free activity of the body and mind, in keen interests of 
many kinds, in the desire for knowledge and the power to use it, in the delight of 
achievement, in comradeship and mutual helpfulness. It need not be imposed from 
without but should come from within as the outcome of the growing social purpose of 
our corporate life. The essence of discipline of this kind is the spirit of service, that 
does not let ns live only for ourselves and our own pleasures but makes us keen to 
give rather than to get; the spirit, that builds up traditions which will help to give 
the best of life to those who follow us. 
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This is my dream of the Osraania University, a community visibly living ideals of 
'work, comradeship, health and willing servioe. "We must always remember also what 
its name connotes, that it is the personal foundation of His Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman Ali Khan, established by him in order to secure the prosperity and well¬ 
being of his subjects. Let us, therefore, each one of ns by strenuous work and by 
devoted loyalty to the ruler moke it a worthy expression of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his people. ¥e may not in our time see it perfect and entire as the 
city of our dreams. But what matters more than the outward attainment of success 
is the spirit that strives to achieve it. Of our ideal university city are true the 
words spoken many years ago bv one of the wisest of men concerning the ideal city 
that he planned. "When asked whether there could be such a city existing anywhere 
on earth, his answer was : Whether there is now or ever will be such an one com¬ 
plete on earth matters not to him who desires to see it, for he will live his life ac¬ 
cording to its laws and no other.” 

My final word is to express on behalf of all friends of the University our good 
wishes to you the graduates of to-day. Our earnest wish is that you will carry with 
you to the larger world outside the ideals of the University, becoming wherever life 
may lead you centres of active and unselfish service. These ideals, what we wish you 
to be, matter more to you in life than cleverness, popularity or power. They are life 
itself. For life is not merely the daily round of eating and sleeping, as some see it 
who: 

"Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and tnen they die— 

Perish I and no one asks 
Who or what they have been,” 

“Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart— 

We live iu deeds, not years; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should oount time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 
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nth l eSS10 "°l All-India Educational Conference opened at Nagpur os 
? 7 *,-„ De ' en,ber t 19 ,? 5 / » was inaugurated fay the Bight flon’ble V. & SHnivasa 
° ? - t0 lll - health 1 could not mate a speech on the occasion. About 650 

tifof a l e 0 S i? 1 °?'nf Val J? US n par , ts of lndia amended the Conference. The following is from 
the speech of Mr. M. B. Niyogi, M.A. L.L.M., chairman, Reception Committee 

'4 s Chairman of the Reception Committee it is my pleasant duty to accord yon a 
most cordial welcome at the inception of the labours for which you have come 3 from 
far and near and gathered here to-day. 

The most urgent need of the hour is to determine the goal and define the poliov. 
As a result of the dnft there is immense waste of effort and talent. We may well 
follow the lead given by other countries who had, after the Great War, to readjust 
tlieiI* education to their respective ideals. I would particularly recommend the exam- 
pie of Japan an oriental country which was placed in an exactly the same position as 
India was. In 1863 the great emperor Meiji announced “Seek knowledge widely from 
the world and determine affairs or the state according to general opinion." In 1926 
When His Majesty flirohito succeeded to the throne he issued a revised edict in these 
terms Refrain from variety and imitation and strive for solid character and 
Originality. The examples of Japan oan well be copied by the other Asiatic countries 
particularly India. Life in India emerged from its medieval inertness and has, during 
the last 50 years, become respective as well as responsive to the stimulating currents 
of modern life and is now seeking an outlet in creative expression We have sought not 
only knowledge hut goods from the world and are now going to determine our affairs 
of state according to public opinion. The next step in our educational movement is 
to organise our educational system in such a way that the rising generation may not 
only cease to be mere “consumers” but also become “producers" in the realms of 
intellectual, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. 

I have no doubt that the ministers on whom will devolve the task of directing 
education under the new constitution will announce their policy. In my own provinco 
I am proud to say that the Department of Education has been progressive. It has 
already gone a long way in introducing the vernacular medium in the secondary 
schools and in formulatmg its curriculum even in the Primary Schools, in such a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and technical bias to the pupils in their early age. 
The cardinal problem of how to divert the course of education into practical and use¬ 
ful channels so as to give the rising generation a real trailing in the art of life will 
demand solution in the near future. 

We are singularly fortunate ih having seoured the leadership of such an eminent 
educationist as Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. He presents the rare instance of trans¬ 
mission of virtues from sire to son. He has faithfully followed in the footsteps of his 
great father, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, whose life-long services in the cause of edu¬ 
cation have placed the country under an eternal debt of gratitude. It is rightly said 
that a sound head, honest heart and an humble spirit are the three best guides through 
time and to eternity. 

Presidential Address 


In the course of his presidential address Mr. Shyama Prasad Afukherjea, Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University said 

“Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admissions to Universities, 
either directly or indirectly, mainly with a view! to alleviating the increasingly 
distressful problem of unemployment. While, as I have said, it is the duty of the 
State and people to explore new nveneus which could absorb our trained young men, 
I must affirm that it is a retrograde measure to seek to solve the problem by reducing 
the number of educated men. 

Let us not follow the path _ of destruction so easy of access until the materials 
for reconstruction and expansion are generously made available to os. No far- 
reaching reforms, aimed at increased facilities for education, which will be varied 
in character, will ever be accomplished without larger financial assistance from 
the State. The Central Government recently distributed to tne provinces a crore of rupees 
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for rural reconstruction. For that it has earned the gratitude of the people of India. 
The same Government has just inaugurated a Centra Advisory Board or Education 
for India ; it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial concern but also 
as a national problem or supreme importance. Let ns put forward a united demand 
that Government should set apart at least a orore of rnpees annually for several 
years in succession for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of unemployment. 

Continuing Mr. Mookeriee ■ said, “In India, education has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, ana 
we are confronted to-day with a long catalogue of oritioisms, suggestions for reform 
and reconstruction, almost bewildering in character. This situation is capable of 
logical explanation. Valuable as education is at all times in the history of every 
civilised nation, to ns, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 
juncture. Differences there exist as to the means which should be adopted for the 
realisation of India's political rights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement is possible unless education of the Tight 
type spreads far and wide till it saturates the teeming millions of this vast sub¬ 
continent. I believe it is this aspect of our future national growth that has inspired 
many, though not all, of the recent reports and utterances on education. 

One of the criticisms with which we have grown familiar is that education in 
India has been a complete failure. I have no desire to under-estimate the evils 
inherent in the present system, bat I believe there has sometimes been a definite 
tendency to overstate the case. It would be idle for us to ignore the fact that, but 
for the education which we and our forefathers have reoeived, we could not have 
made the progress achieved by ns in different fields of thought and activity. There 
can be no question that Western education has brought us into closer oontact with 
the culture and civilization of progressive countries other than ours. There can be 
no question that it has laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood : it has helped 
to awaken our national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual horizon ana to 
kindle in ub dreams of a better and a mightier India which we all long to see 
realised. It has taught us self-respect and has inspired ns with a sense of equality 
and fearlessness prompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and fairplay. 
We need not feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb the placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted beliefs and dogmas, for it is only 
through such unsettlement that the right path of future reconstruction can be 
discovered. 

a I am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of Western education are animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism. This system has undoubtedly its weak 
points and a change in its outlook and objective is imperative. But let us not mini¬ 
mise much less forget the great contributions it bas made, , 

“One of its gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons. The growth 
of Universities in India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primarily for running the administration of 
a bureaucratic Government Government stood in need of central organisations which 
could test the capacity of the students, educated in sohools and colleges, on the 
basis of public examinations and the Universities were brought into existence. They 
were not meant at the first stage to be seats of oulture and learning, nor were they 
intended to foster higher teaohmg and research or to train leaders of a democratic 
community. 

“More than seventy-five years have come and gone; universities have undergone 
vital changes and do not to-day exist only for conducting examinations. They have 
adopted other ideals more appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
discharge their obligations with varying degrees of success and efficienoy. But a 
machine-like spirit still persists and continues to deprive these institutions of their 
full share of life, faith and vigour without which they oonnot contribute to national 
wealth and welfare. 

“English was deliberately -chosen as the medium of instruction and examination 
to the deplorable neglect of the vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay ana existed merely as shadows of a by-goue past. It was apparently thought 
mat a new race of Indians would gradually grow up who would oeoome influenced 
5^ the oulture and civilisation of their nuers, and out of feelings of loyalty and 
dgrautude wool be the strongest champions of British interests in India. I need not 
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enter into the details of this aspect of the history of Indian education. That onr 
vernacular should be developed and given their rightful place in any soheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. We cannot at the same time forget 
economic an d political progress and cultural advance are olosely bound up 
with. Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages, 
specially English. A reconciliation between these two points of view is possible and 
must be found for the sake of onr future national growth. 

“There is another matter whioh deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner whioh gave rise to widespread resentment It 
was thought at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the masses. This 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent It is now recognised that the 
spread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
of the day and. in many provinces, ways and means are being discussed for giving 
effect to this idea." 

“Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this 
sacred obligation whioh rests on Government But we refuse to believe that money 
canot be found if there is a will to find it I voice yonr united demand when I say 
that there should be no farther delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stigma which has attached itself to its administration, namely, that after more than 
150 years of British rule in India only about 9 per cent of her people enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of literacy. 

“I would here refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 
quarters. It is said that we should spend more on primary education by depriving 
other branches of education of the unanoial assistance derived from the State. The 
question is whether we are spending snoh colossal sums on secondary and higher 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of reduction. The answer here 
is definitely in the negative. State-help for education in India is meagre compared 
with that in other progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the contribu¬ 
tions made by private non-official agencies in India. We should deprecate any attempt 
to create a division among the different branches of education. 

“If we are to advance as a nation, we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted, a base broad and strong, and a orown of glory 
reflecting India's highest oultore and civilization. 

“Another defect which has received its due share of criticism in recent times is 
the disproportionate attention paid to literary education. It is new recognised that 
our students must be given ample opportunities for following varied lines of study, 
theoretical and practical, devised in accordance with our neeas and resources. One of 
the problems now engaging the attention of educational authorities, official and non- 
official, is the establishment of institutions which may provide for training in diverse 
branches of practical skill and knowledge. This reform is urgently called for in order 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment It will, however;, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or teohnioal education. 

“We must devise means of shaping our polioy in such a way as not to neglect the 
supreme value of a sound liberal education and for the spread of technical knowledge. 
While emphasis may be laid on one or the other in accordance with the aptitudes 
and requirements of different classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 
to the detriment of any other. 

“It is important for us to bear in mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
qualified in various scientific or teohnioal pursuits, will not solve the question of'un¬ 
employment. Opportunities must be created for absorbing the services of such young 
men, who most also be encouraged to take to trade, commerce and industry. There 
must be a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on the 
one hand, and representatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other. The State must also pursue a policy of a fairer and more equitable economic 
distribution and strive for the utilisation of India’s vast natural resources iu the in¬ 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can onr aspirations be ever satisfied unless 
we succeed in breaking through the barriers whioh at present restrict onr entrance 
to certain careers, each as the army and the navy, which absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other civilized countries. 

“Suggestions are now and again pat forth to limit admission to Universities, either 
directly or indirectly, mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distressful 
problem of unemployment Educational institutions most not regard themselves as 
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fact ones for the production of clerks and subordinate officers but they have also to 
supply the country with the leadership and skill in different branches of activity, 
economic, commercial and industrial; municipal, provincial and national. India stands 
in urgent need of University men, animated with the ideals of service, imagination, 
course, catholicity of outlook and resilience of nature. 

u There can be no question of reducting the existing educational facilities on the 
plea that re-orientation of education is vitally necessary. We do not believe that the 
present number of schools and colleges is too large for the requirements of the 
country. Those who urge their reduction on the ground that the education 
imparted by them is defective, must, in the first instance, secure the foundation of a 
sufficient number of institutions where the right type of training will be provided for 
the children of the soil. The schools and colleges of to-day may be enabled to adapt 
themselves gradually to the altered demands of the educational reformers. The situ¬ 
ation becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is advooated 
on the plea of educational reform. Let ns not follow the path «f destruction so easy 
of access until the materials for reconstruction and expansion are generously made 
available to us. 

“Let me turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times has been the rapid growth of female eduoa- 
cation. Our responsibility in this sphere becomes all the greater because it iB left mostly 
to us, men, to discover the best methods of educating the future mothers of our race. 
We must not perpetuate the blunder of training them under the same system as 
governs the education of our boys. In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not be treated with equality, but it must be recognised that 
however insistent their demand for equal treatment may be there are certain differ¬ 
ences which cannot with any effort be obliterated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give our women an education which will make them the main spring of 
spiritual force iu our sooiety. 

They must be rendered fully qualified for discharging those sacred obligations 
which constitute the hermitage of Indian womanhood. From them will radiate the 
great virtues of strength, of purity and devotion, of truth, joy and beauty, of patience 
under suffering, reminiscent of the glorious past of India, which will constitute an 
irresistible force in the fature development of our mind and character. From this 
it does not follow that we should discourage women who may enjoy special aptitudes 
from following particular branches of knowledge or professions, now mostly the pre¬ 
rogative of men. It is, however, essential for us to remember that if our society is 
to be held together and not be broken to pieces, Indian women must be so educated 
as to enable them to take their rightful place in family and social life, peculiar to the 
traditions of this country, which with the suitable improvements must in their funda¬ 
mental features be worthily maintained in future. 

In conclusion be said :— 

“Let us all be true to onr salt, and let us so strive and so aot in the sight of all 
men that if we fall, future generations might at all events love us and bless us as 
brave loyal souls that fought for the right If we believe that culture is the essenoe 
of the best that man, toiling through the ages like “an infant crying for the light 
which no language but a cry.” has felt and said and done ; if we believe that cul¬ 
ture is the summation and harmony of things as they should be; that it is the 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution for ever dynamio, growing from more to 
more; that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves; if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it is still possible that we shall be able to get the better of communalism. And 
we shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to their quality ' and 
character regardless of the sect or oamp they oome from ana to stamp our mintmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as sucn, uninfluenced by the colour and creed of the 
thinker and doer, communalism, obauism, oabalism are but cultural nullities—from 
them come only reakish growths and perverted performances. May we be endowed 
with strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho ivever humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers in the Great "War of Liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for - the 
Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect, the mental emancipation of man.” 

Resolution* 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

That this Conference is definitely of opinion that secondary sohool eduoation should 
be divided into well defined stage, complete iu themselves; and should have arrange- 
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ments for diversified courses which will equip the pupil, along with a cultural educa- 
tion, to meet the requirements of modern industry and commerce. 

"While welcoming the recent pronouncements of the Central Board of Education on 
this subject 

(a) This Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to the need, of safeguarding adequately the soope and extent of liberal education of the 
youth in this country under the proposed reconstruction scheme. 

(b) This Conference disapproves of the proposals to have separate secondary school 
and special examinations for recruitment to the various subordinate services. 

S in order to ensure that the neoessary expert advioe may be available In the 
r of vocational training and guidance, for tne proposed diversified courses in the 
secondary schools, this Conference reoommends that seleoted Indians closely connected 
with educational work in this country, and possessing high educational qualifications be 
sent abroad for additional training if necessary. 

(2) In view of the great urgency and importance of adult education in India, and 
the necessity of co-ordinating the activities of the different provinces and States in 
this direction, it is resolved that an All-India Adult Education League be formed un¬ 
der the auspices of All-India Federation of Educational Associations with headquarters 
in Calcutta or any other suitable oentre and that a provisional' Committee be constitu¬ 
ted with powers to co-opt, and with the Secretary of the section and the mover as 
the joint conveners for drafting the rules and taking the neoessary steps. 

The Conference appealed tp the Government of India and the States and philanthro¬ 
pists for the immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psychological 
Research on an All-India basis. It was opined that education in ail it8' stages should 
he an effort to teach inter-caste, intercommunal_ and inter-racial unity among the 
students and pupils, and the Conference also appointed' a Committee to invostigato into 
the possibility of adopting a common language and soript for the country. 

Toe Conference adopted a resolution favouring the idea of the celebration of Edu¬ 
cation Week throughout the country with a view to acquainting the public with the 
work and the needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at the Con¬ 
ference requested the Government to provide for a liberal supply of wireloss sots to 
educational institutions. -it l 

By another resolution the Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
' of all education at the primary and secondary stages. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Session— Calcutta—19th. to 21st. December 1935 

In the Dresence of a large number of distinguished visitors and delegates from almost 
all Site oTSS t£ eleventh session of the Indian PWlosouhioal Congre«.commen¬ 
ced‘its sitting on the 19th. December 1935 at the 8enate Hall of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. The Bev. Dr. A. <?. Hogg, Principal of the Madras Christian College, presided. 

Welcome Address 

In welcoming the delegates Dr. W. S. Urquharl, Chairman of ^ HecepUw to 
mittee, recalled the faot that ten years and more had elapsed since this Congress had 
its inception in this very oity. “To some philosophy may seem to have fallen on 
evil days", observed Dr. Urquhart, “and in this practioal age to have become unpo- 
nnlar because it is unpractical. But it seems to me that we have little reason to be 
pessimistic, and that tLre.is perhaps more need to-day ol 

ever has been before. It is when thmgs are in a state of flux that there is the 
irroater need of the assertion of underlying principles. It is when the barriers that 
divide the nations are breaking down in the sense that at least their reasonableneM m 
being questioned, that there is the greater necessity for discovering a new method 

° f “^^relatkin^hl^betwee^the^'on^'an^ti^many, which is supposed to be the fun- 
dam^tolphUosophuiMproblem, is not without its application to current potit.es m 

63 
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these days when the future of democracy is a matter of doubtfulness and the desire 
for dictatorship is a world-wide tendency, if not a world-wide peril. 

“And such a tendency raises again the philosophical questions of the basis of 
authority and the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the claims Of soci¬ 
ety. There can be no security for the future of sooiety without much sane thinking 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps be claim¬ 
ed, without risk of being accused of over-weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa¬ 
tion is capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda¬ 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special expression within 
particular environment ? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul¬ 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi¬ 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole must be recognised, and that all 
individuals must be granted their right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

- “The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter¬ 
part in an attitude of indifference to the olaims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude.” 


Opening! Address 

In opening the Congress, Sir JUanmathanath Afukherji , Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces¬ 
sitating as it did, some peonliar equipments and entailing some peonliar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
whioh made it on t to be the most humanistic of all intellectual pursuits. “A philoso¬ 
pher is he,” said Sir Manmatha, “who is accustomed by training and temperament to 
“see life steadily and Bee it whole. But fallen as we are on evil days of speciali¬ 
sation, we have come to lose this art—the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, wonld bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Congress, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the cultural inheritance of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Concluding. Sir Manmatha said, “For the distraotea world of to-day, the philoso¬ 
phers, particularly the orientals, nave got an important contribution to make. The 
East may be a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual side of it. The star has always 
risen in the East and “eastern lights," to use the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, are being hailed from unexpected quarters. 

As representing the "Western point of view, Dr. Tang has truly remarked : “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding 
through life.” Truly, in the East, philosophy has never served as an intellectual pas¬ 
time merely, but always in its classical sense of a Way of Life—life being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Such an outlook upon life may not oommend itself to all. Bat it is there, as a 
silent preacher in the background, and greets us across the perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian thought and culture; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would be courting sheer bankruptcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency in order to secure an international oredit." 


Presidential Address 


In hiB presidential address the Rev. Dr. A. O. Hogg referred to the rightful claim 
which society had upon the metaphysioally-minded. In many of the Indian Univer- 
flities, he said, philosophy had fallen upon evil days. Her class-rooms were all but 
deserted, her professional exponents were few, and the publio lip-homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by sacnGoes made for her 


lf society was treating philosophy so scurrily, was it possible that the fault 
might lie partly with her own devotees ? Had they perhaps been failing to honour 
the claim which society rightly hod upon them? Had the soverly teohnioal issues 
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philosophical 'undertake drawn 
questioning thera was avfn h ? man « ate Jprise_ itself? If for suchself- 

hour in considering what sooial^functinn^h 0841011 !.!- 14 b ? J^ eU 8 P 0ad an 

^ Ul ^i 6 toKeve^” S h0 V ^Hnued^%f f^®^ph]^^tbol^tat? ,e0b * be 

gtn? i h »zz° rsifkv 

dish which IB auifce^H^ 7 ’ fui’J* ,W edl8nt of 4518 oommnnity’s intellectual 
which fis not easy WhA > s ^ too palatable itself, and of 

woe* wnnlHbi* i0 „W co “ mun 'ty tliat consisted exclusively of philosophers ; and yet 
callv 'nvinHnH 6 ^ y certain to betide society if it included none of the metaphra- 
SSvftvnf P ^ 18lly W 0 , a,d J th L s ba «w aasa if it were a modern socTe^of^e 
adv^ce hf th« P ™„£ L. m f ankl " d has mad \ 8na8 t for all, the discovery that rapid 
whaTin tho inH?,^ q i n n . ature „ ,B J P osslb!e on iy. i>y an extensive development of 
S&h.S?n. of ,abo “ aad in.the intellectual field 


sboial fnnnKon ^K f rfls l tlon - b i e ? d f. 0Vl1 , 15 wel1 as good. And the primary 

nonnt JnniLo? 010 P b, . , 0 ® 0 P ller Mi I believe, to serve as the necessary intellectual 
canht r 5 n«« to 8 P eolalls ^. and to provide a prophylaotio against the harm that 
of thought" ™ th eeneral mlnd fa y over-speoialisation on the part of the leaders 

the President said, “Upon the metaphysically-minded of to-day there 
J * e ® the sacred obligation of seeking to protect sooiety from the dangers of a 
new and subtler Materialism by insistently exhibiting the inherent relativity of all 
matfiematioal thinking, and therefore of the typioau scientific way of attacking the 
secrets of being. Soience. oan yield valid and amazingly useful formulations of 
aspects of reality, but it can never even begin to tell us the whole truth about 
tne real. 

“Howcomes it that the desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
philosophical mind alert to detect the unconscious assumptions and uncritical concep¬ 
tions on which ordinary thinking is so prone to rely ? The reason is not far to 
6 eek. The very effort to apprehend reality as a whole requires the thinking subject 
to set over against himself as objeot of not merely all outer existence but the whole 
of himself as he knows himself, all his habits of feeling, thought and aotion. "What 
ordinarily is most immediately his very self becomes in that moment, something 
-■other, than the thinking subject, something, therefore, whioh it falls to him to 
criticise and appraise. No longer may any habit of judgment be acoepted by him 
simply because it is familiar, for he looks on it now as something merely ‘given’, 
something other than himself whioh is merely there, and is to be acquiesced in only 
with deliberate responsibility and at his own peril. No longer may any belief be 
relied on solely because it is socially universal, for at that moment he is alone with 
the absolute solitarily face to face with an ‘other’ which is absolute, because at that 
moment all being has been funded into it without any remainder, exoept the empty 
thinking subject To have had that experience even once, with any vividness, leaves 
a permanent mark on a man’s mentality, for it evokes in him an unforgettable 
realisation of the precariousness of all untested preconceptions. 

“Let us, then, discharge with faithfulness this function that is laid upon us by 
our share, however small or great it be, in the true philosopher’s hunger for an 
apprehension of the real in its wholeness. Society needs that we keep watch and 
ward against the dangers whioh lurk in that division of labour and specialisation of 
stndy which she finds so indispensable—the danger of mistaking legitimate abstrac¬ 
tions for concrete truth, the danger of too confidingly depending on the complete 
trust worthiness of conceptions which, have proved their utility in their own 
proper sphere. 

*1 do not nrge for a moment that we should ooufiue ourselves to this criticism 
of categories as our sole vocation. The impulse to it has to spring out of our 
devotion to the pursuit of this. We shall necessarily be led into technical issues in which 
the general public can take no interest, and into} patient studv, both sympathetic and 
critical, of bygone systems of thought But let us never allow these special studies 
to render ns forgetful of our social function of exposing and opposing the false 
abstractions, preconceptions and one sidedness to which the philosophically untrained 
mind of the general community is inevitably so prone. 
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B It is not in any single realm of thought alone that we need to exercise this 
social function. I have referred to the call for alert watchfulness against any 
tendency on the part of the new Physics to assume the garh of a Philosophy. But even 
more urgent is it to-day. I cannot help thinking, that the metaphysically-minded should 
apply their oritical gifts in the realm of Social Philosophy ana Ethics. _ 

“There may be exaggeration, but there is certainly no absurdity in the idea that 
modem "Western civilisation is now in the melting-pot, and the emergence of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism means that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of the ways. , 

“There is a call -here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. Our first 
duty is to make a far more deep-probing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
understand these new social phenomena. "We mnst reach a comprehension of the 
economic and social conditions from which they take their rise. ...... , 

“We mnst not let onrselves be blind to the faot that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of freedom. 
Also we mnst not fear to recognise how much of hallowness there is in the kind ot 
freedom that democracy secures in practice for the average man. Wo.need to probe 
and probe relentlessly exposing what is unsound both in the new and in the old Jorms 
of social organisation, but generously acclaiming all that is true and heathy. To do 
this thoroughly and well Ib a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but its fait turn 
performance is, I believe, a service which society has to-day an absolute rigfit to 
expect from the metaphysically-minded." 

Second Day—Calcutta—20th. December 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress took place to-day. About an hour and a 
half was devoted to the disoussion on the “Future of Democracy.” The rest of tne 
time was spent in the delivery of the address by Prof. N. G. Damle, President of iflgio 
and Metaphysics section, and by Pandit Yidhusekhar Sastri,'. President of the Indian 
Philosophy Section. 

Prof. D. N. Banerjee, of the Dacca University, in the course of his speech, said 
that Democracy means nothing else than the rule of the whole people expressing 
their sovereign will by Iheir votes. There may be occasional necessities tor 
dictatorship when the safety of the State is at stake. But, the most serious objection 
against Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising effeot. upon the Govern¬ 
ment. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech would be impossible in such a regime. 

Prof. E. Asirvatham of the Lucknow University, the second Symposiast, said tna 
democracy is not a mere form of Government. It is a type of state, mi order oi 
society and industrial condition as well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
What it-seeks to do is to reooncile the principle of equality with the fact or natural 
inequality. It attempts to bring into existence a social machinery which woum 
make for the enrichment and expression of personality. The evils which we 6ee in 
it are not inevitable. They can be ourea by the people themselves by proper 
education, reflection and experience. . . 

Prof. M. Venkatarangiya, of the Andhra University, the third Symposiast, said 
that it is in democracies alone that Government is carried on the basis of dis¬ 
cussion, conference, and consultation and these result in power being conferred 
only on those that probe their capacity to exercise it in the interest of all. 

Prof. H. Bhattacnaryya of the Asutosh College, Prof. P. G. Dutta of MODghyr, 
Prof. Indra Sen of Delhi, Pro. EL N. Haul of the Allahabad University, Frot. 
Suryyanarayau Sastri, Head of -the Department of Philosophy, Madras University, 
Professors N. 0. Mukherjee and N. B. Banerjee, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr. 
Lownde took part in the discussion. . ,, 

Rev. Dr. A. O. Hogg , General President of the Session, in winding up tne 
discussion remarked that good government means self-government It is to be 
seriously considered whether the voters who exercise their votes have any passion 
for some noble end. Merely by giving every one the right of vote will not farther 
the larger interest of humanity if the right to vote in a democratic Government is not 
exercised for the realisation of some noble cause. . , 

Prof. Vidhushekara Sastri , President of the Seotion of Indian Philosophy, read 
a very interesting address. At the very outset Prof. Sastri entered a strong plea 
for co-operation between orthodox Sanskrit scholarship. Such co-operation, h fl 
thought, might be facilitated by using the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
English as a medium of discussion in the Indian Philosophy section of the Philoso- 
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pbical Congress, and 6y urging young orthodox scholars to acquire a 1 working 
knowledge of English. 

Prof. Sastri oonoluded by pointing out the great popular interest and appeal of 
Indian Philosophy. “The profound teaohings of Philosophy,’ he said, “filter down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architecture eto”. 

Prof. N. O. Damle, Fergnsson College, Poona, President, Logic and Metaphysics 
Section, in his presidential address of the Logio and Metaphysics Section, delivered 
a learned speech, criticising various tendencies in modern Philosophy and giving 
views of his own. Prof. Damle characterised modernism in Philosophy as a “youth 
movement” with its emphasis on dynamism and progress. The tendenoy originated 
in America and_ is now the characteristic feature of many leading thinkers. This 
tendenoy is variously termed as Humanism, Pragmatism etc. It is a revolt against 
too much intellectualism and abstractionism. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that this tendenoy in philosophy had its merits as it pointed 
out the evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man e. g. emotional and volitional. But the point was that in laying emphasis on the 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underestimated reason. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that in order that we may take ‘time seriously’ we must 
believo in ‘timelessness seriously. The values towards which we are progressing 
must have au eternal charaoter in them, otherwise they fail to inspire us ana 
become valueless. 

The full apprehension of this oonorete universal is possible not throogh reason 
alone, or through feeling or willing alone, but through the totality of the whole 
personality of a man whioh he calls ‘intuition’. Intuition is to be understood as not 
a logical but snpra-logioal. The highest spiritual unity, the real nature of which 
can be grasped in an aot of intuition, expresses itself eternally in the particulars of 
our experience. - 

Dr. Jadunath Sitiha , of Meernt College, presided over the Psychology section. The 
follower paper called “A Standardised Group Test of Intelligence in Yernaoular" was read 
by Mr. Bhyam Swaroop Jalota of Lahore:— 

“A battery of nine test-elements was seleoted and given to about 1,500 High 
School and College students at Lahore (1934-35). This paper reports upon the age 
and grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation. X table of percentile ratings 
is given as the same has considerable peculiar advantages in practice. An analysis 
of the various test-elemeut soores was also carried oat, and a separate grade-norms 
are also given for the convenience of comparative studies by other scholars. Typical 
illustrations of the materials, tables, , diagrams eto. are given. 

A paper on the ‘Basis of Induction’ was read by Mr. S. K. Bose M. A., of 
Calcutta University. A paper on “Current tendencies on educational theory" was 
read by Me. Haul of Allahabad. 

Prof. T. Purushottama of the Andhra University spoke on sex differentiation and 
its significance to psychology. That sexual attraction between individuals is deter¬ 
mined by and subordinated to the end of suitable teaching for reproduction is a 
view not supported by biologioal observation, he said. 

Morphological and oharacterologioal changes both under the influence of the 
primitive gonad and that of the hormonic incretions are demonstrated to have wider 
bearing than subservience to reproductive onds. These processes represent proleptic, 
or anticipatory developments directed towards the achievement of stable masculine 
and feminine forms of mentality. 

Third Day—Calcutta—21st. December 1935 

The third day’s session took place to-day, at the Asutosh Hall. First of all 
there was the Symposium; to-day's subjeot was “What is real Heaven”. Dr. 
Mahendra Nath Sircar of the Presidency College, Calcutta, opened the discussion. 
Acoording to Dr. Sircar :— 

The conception of heaven originates in ns ont of the constant press from within to 
free consciousness from its limits. Philosophy may give ns illumined understanding 
but in this attempt it can never afford to ignore the unconscious prompting of oar 
nature, to enjoy a finer existence, wider knowledge and higher values. 

The idea is associated with the question not of unrestricted Existence simply, but 
of an existence implying worth or value; The world is a *vale of tears; and life, 
therefore, urged by a necessity construes and constructs an ideal world of Truth and 
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"Values. Heaven appeals to us not merely as an existence "bat as a delightful existence 
from which the thorns of life are extinguished, or at least transformed. Whatever it 
is, it'is always associated with a felicitous existence; otherwise it has really no true 
significance. >• *• ' * ~ ... , , 

“ Heavenly life. is life'moving in .the creative urge of spirit realising ideal values 
which are either at the back of creation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
has not gone beyoond this and even to-day when science and religion have been 
meeting each other in the spirit of cordiality, the ancient Platonic Ideal 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. . 

A super-sensible world of values, beauty and Truth is associated with tne 
heavenly world. Plato in his “Symposium” introduces us in a fit of philosophic 
enthusiasm to the perfect vision of beauty “not relative or changing, but eternal and 
absolute.” “It iB but an aspect N of the divine extending over all things and having 
no limit of space and time”. Plato is not oiear if the human sool is absorbed in it 
or not. That the sod has such a reach of thought and is capable of the eternal' 
nature, seems to imply that she too is eternal. The theory makes heaven purely a 
transcendent existence, having no tench with the mundane creation though it may be 
shaping things from above: This dualism of spirit- and matter has made Heaven a 
far .off distant event, which can be realised when the touoh and omination of matter 
upon the soul has ceased to exist. Plato conceives a basic psyche conditioning tne 
whole process of the- universe. 

Plotinus’s conception of the Divine Hypostasis leads us through the successive 
emergence of the concrete phases of life from the one or the good. Plotinus exhorts 
us to revere our personalities as ‘temples of Gods’, for in every individual person 
the three divine principles are present. And under favourable oiroumstanoes, our 
minds are irradiated by its effulgence. Plotinus sees the deliverance of man in tne 
centripetal movements, where the psyche becomes free from the touch of matter 
and divided life aind becomes one with the one. ... 1 

Plotinus sees the height of our realisation iu the deliveranoe of the soul from 
4-1_ 1 - ■ _a. _xv __ t _ 1 _ 1 • _ In 4-ha motionless 


Ascension Plotinus mentions ecstacy as the highest state of existence, ne ** 
tho Banquet of the Gods—the.life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired oy 
the draughts of the blushful Hippocrene. The soul in so far as it tastes the transoe- 
dent beatitude is indistinguished from it. The Platonic inspiration was worsen out 
in .its logical sequence in Plotinus. . ... . 

Bergson breaks away from the Platonic tradition and sees the heavenly beatiraae 
more in the creative flow of life than in anything transoedental or statical. .Bergson 
is inspired by the central principle of Christianity—resurrection and continuity; or 
life, and he gets rid of the vexed Question of the sensible and the supersensioie 
existences and discovers behind them tne ever flowing creative life. The ideal ana 
the real world are equally encompassed by it. , 

Bergson’s vision does not extend beyond the ■ spiritual life in its. aartiny 
manifestation—for life and love in his conception work under an opposition, ine 
need of a constant opposition to keep up the vigour of the oreative urge laoKs m 
the higher harmony or life. Bergson could not transcend the dualism for that wouia 
bo surrendering the secret to creative evolution and expression. 

Bergson oould ascend to the dazzling height of the mystics, but he could not see 
the value of the time-lessness of tho mystical consciousness. He is attracted to tne 
mystical life because it releases and reinforoos the original “elan vital’’ to intensive 
creation, because it allows him more living power to will to successfully overcome 
opposition for greater and better creation. Bergson's final vision therefore cannot 
get beyond the creative appeal and the vital expression of spirit through creation. 

And he oould not see the perfect harmony residing in, the heart of things. -Lucre 
is a finer rhythm in life than creative harmony. Creative harmony prevails when tne 
initial effort has been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate the obstructing 
element. It is thd play of the psyche and the eroB. It is the play of Prana ana 
Rayee related in the Upanishads. But the spiritual expression where it experiences 
no opposition, not even a seif-imposed one, for here is spiritual expression, rather 
than creation ‘through a process of inversion’. Whatever* it is, it points to the 


than creation ‘through a process of inversion’. Whatever. it is, it points to the 
order where there ia the spontaneity of spiritual expression in itself and not purougn 
an opposition. * t . , , 

This free, elastio and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restricted 
creative energy has been the source of distinction of the life of spirit through 
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nature and the life of spirit through self in the Vaisnava philosophy.' Life reveals greater 
freedom and more spontaneity as it rises in the scale of existence. The tension that is 
felt- in oreative expression in nature is eased in the order of spirit. ‘ 

The Taisnavas felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existencewjth its 
enrapturing harmonies ana beauties which are really transcendental and they 
cannot impress themselves on us, if the &oul clings least to the earthly tendencies. 
The dynamism of life here is the finest and the swiftest, but the life’s foroes here' 
are alf directed to and consumed in - the shining Love—life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and flies on the wings of unconquerable love whioh 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supra-mental fineness and delicacy. 
WU1, chastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisentrio—it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression—even then it is only the reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love and will reflect the 
transcedent divine, for its psyohio make-up is completely transformed. Hence it is 
more divine life, in so far as it oan be expressed on earth. 

The transfiguration of the impulses with the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psyohe in man reveals a luminous existence with its dignified harmony 
and ineffable beauty. The supra-mental existence may have finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of the least opposition. The Taisnavas. as—in matter 
of fact—the devotional school of Mysticism have the better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic foroes beyond the vital and the mental. 

This unique perception of psyche introduces a loftier vein in the conception of 
human destiny. For the human mind has no clear idea of the potentiality of the 
psyohio being in man, whioh puts it in direct connexion with the divine expression • 
where the uneducated vital and mental cannot function. The psyohe is in direct 
touch with and is under the influence of the divine. Through the luminous psyche 
the soul oan enjoy the wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual life. 

The soul recovers itself from the individualistic sense and receives the light of 
the spirit in whioh it oan see the world and invite the fellowship of the community 
of spirits. Philosophers .in the East and West have the vision of this Eternal 
community. “Community is more than aggregate of individuals, it is an enfolding 
spirit”. It is St. Augustine’s ‘Civitas dei, and Yailmntha' of the Taisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds the possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the nnijpteral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson’s conception. 

Transcedent wisdom, radiant beauty and absorbing love are chie'f characteristics of 
heavenly life. -Harmony was the finer conception • amongst the Greeks. Love 
implies .harmony and something more. It is the oaptivating attraction towards 
an indissolnbie onion. The- divine harmony allows the soul to feel the encompassing' 
life, in a spirit Of philosophic composure. The divine love impresses the spiritual 
amor—the maddening attraotion of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

The dynamic conception of life, however, fraught it is with intense and immense 
posibilities, cannot extend beyond oonorete spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
silence, which transcends all conoret formations. The spiritual life opens a new page 
when the effort is sincere to pass into the fathomless silence. It reveals the heart of 
reality in its supraconoeptual dignity and vastness. Here spiritual life is first dis¬ 
sociated from all personal holding and expression. It reveals a new spiritual perspec¬ 
tive. The impersonal side and aspeot of the spirit comes to' view, before finally pas¬ 
sing into its transoendent silence. 

The oonorete spirituality gives a dynamical identification. ;It cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritual _ life. But spiritual equilibrium is not to be confused with 
spiritual freedom. Even in Love mystioism we find the emphasis laid upon freedom,, 
whioh is realised in the occasional release of the sonl from the sense of history ana 


time. 

In dynamio integration the spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
the impersonal touch. It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyond ex¬ 
pression in radiant beauty, cosmio harmony and ineffable delight It enthrones the 
silence of the spiritual life in the deep abyss of the soaL This experience of the 
super-personal in spiritual life is a new kina of experience. Spiritual life is so often 
associated with free creatiYeness that it is often dimonlt to appraise the true value 
of the tpuoh. ot transoendent ; spirituality in which with the wideness of being the 
self is gradually freed from its subjective concentration and construction. But this 
integration of super-personal experience - is not to be completely dissociated from the 
personal experience. They alternate in spiritual life. 
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Spiritual life Is essentially dynamical, -which comprises within botlf ‘Spiritual J 
silence and spiritual expression, i. e. it sometimes oversteps aQ ' personal experiences, 
.and borders on the super-personal. ‘ . \ \ V- T5 " • 

Bradley appreciates the value of super-personal life, and * experience, .'which la to. 
him the true spiritual experience. Tnia experience, isunique and-transcends' all. 
other experiences of the true, the good -and the beautiful. This does, not negate them, 
rather assimilate them in harmony. Thought must .be present as a higher intuition. 
Will would -be there where the ideal' had become reality ; and beauty, pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment “Every flame of passion, cliasro or carnal 
would still burn in the Absolute unquenched and. - unabridged, a note absorbed In the 
harmony of its-higher bliss." . • 

Bradley sees -the- dignity of the super-personal and th^ richness of the personal 
experiences in spiritual- life and : retains both of them, as equally true experiences, * 
but his emphasis upon non-rational nature of the spiritual life obliges him to go be¬ 
yond the personal content and to get hold of the Absolnte form. But his form does 
not suit its content Theycannot be suocesfully equated. 

'In spiritual life there jsTOomfor both these kinds of -experiences—but they can- 
. not be squared or integrated for they refer to the diffemi poles of our conscious 
life. Hence Bhasker and Bosanquet has to accept a kind of impersonal-personal exis¬ 
tence as-the highest philosophic reality and the greatest spiritual .realisation. 

There is-an element of truth in conceiving the highest existenoe both eomprehen- 
■ sive as well as free but this is the highest truth that intellect conceive, for it retains 
the. ideas of trascendent freedom together with the elasticity of spiritual life, and this 
• perhaps,- has been the source of maintaining the highest existenoe as competent to 
answer the- demands of our religions life yielding all transparent joys of -the soul as 
well as to satisfy the philosophic instinct of freedom. 

j The self has^a creative as well as a-basio freedom. The Vedanta is the only 
philosophy iVhich _ recognises this in proper sonse. The self is free in a double sense, 
it is free as. oreative, it is free as percipience. The creative freedom sets it in dyna- 
. mical referenoe and functioning, but its freedom as percipience introduces its trans¬ 
cendence and complete detaohment from concentration and dynamism. The former 
makes it all comprehensive and the latter free. • • * 

■ The advantage of this conception lies in presenting the elasticity of our life and 
the transcendence of our being; religion demands the former, philosophy the 
.latter. True religious spirit lies in enjoying the free oreative spirit, and the harmony 
and the comprehensiveness of being—and this fulfils the Bergsonian,-the Platonic and 
Vaisnavio ideals—whereas the- philosophic instinct is satisfied in realising that true- 
freedom Of being-for it - transcends all concentration which oreative Bpirit suggests. 
Religion £5 based -upon-this- concentration and in the full opening of being reDgion 
is realised as mere connected- with definitive- being. 

This double function cannot long continue for the self soon forsakes - the delight of 
fellowship with and responsive reaction to the cosmio life—the free urge of oreative spirit 
and consciousness ana in the calm of being is installed in transcendent freedom— 
Eckhart has characterised this as the Eternal Now of spiritual life which offers a 
unique Satisfaction in the freedom from the labyrinth of experience, moral, aesthetio 
- and religious. A Philosopher’s heaven is this freedom. - 

Mr. Rvmayun Kabir r In his paper, criticised Dr. Siroar’s Ideal as too 
muoh static, and" passive where all sorts of activity and conflict -are; merged. 

' such a heaven was rather cold and indifferent and- Mr. Kabir would like to have a 
heaven, if .one at all, in which there will be activity of the highest order, ana 
"where we can have ail the sides of onr nature fulfilled. .* . 

Dr. Mir. Valiuddin expressed the view that heaven is an abode of eternal 
happiness—where-there is eternal life and no death, where there is eternal peace, 
ana bliss and -no ennui, - And thiB- he thought ia<- the true interpretation of the 
Quaranic conception of Heaven. ' ' * 

The following gentlemen took part In the discussions Dr. Saileswar Sen (Andhra' 
University). Mr.- EL Bhattacharyya (Asutosh Cellege), Mr. Ahmed Sah .(Lucknow)-) 
Dr. D: M. Datta (Patna), Mr,.Indra Sen' (Delhi ), 1 L. P, Sukul (Calcutta University), 
Mr. P. G. Dutta, Mr. Lumba, Mr, Maity and Mr, Ear. The disoussion ended with 
' a Bhort remark from the chair in which Dr. Hogg -preferred* the ideal of a heaven 
in which there .will be activity of Jhe highest skua the best order. * 



